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ADVERTISEMENT* 


LiTTLB  or  no  apology  need  be  offered  to  the  PaUic 
for  presenting  it  with  a  new  edition  of  Hudibrai  ;  the 
poem  ranks  too  high  in  English  literatare  not  to  be  wel- 
comed if  it  appear  in  a  correct  text,  legible  type,  and  on 
good  paper :  ever  since  its  first  appearance  it  has  been 
as  a  mirror  in  which  an  Englishman  might  haye  ^en 
his  face  without  becoming,  liarcissus-like,  enamored  of 
it ;  such  an  honest  looking-glass  must  ever  be  valuable, 
if  there  be  worth  in  the  aphorism  of  rtoace  teiptmm* 
May  it  not  in  the  present  times  be  as  useful  As  in  any 
that  are  past  ?  Perhaps  even  in  this  enlightened  age  a 
little  self-examination  may  be  wholesome  ;  a  man  will 
take  a  glance  of  recognition  of  himself  if  there  be  a 
glass  in  Uie  room,  and  it  may  happen  that  some  indica- 
tion of  the  nascent  symptoms  of  the  wrinkles  of  treason, 
of  the  crows-feet  of  fanaticism,  of  the  drawn-down 
mouth  of  hypocrisy,  or  of  the  superfluous  hairs  of  self- 
conceit,  may  startie  the  till  then  unconscious  possessor 
of  such  germs  of  vice,  and  afford  to  his  honei^r  quali- 
ties an  opportunity  of  stifling  them  ere  they  start  forth 
m  their  native  hideousness,  and  so,  perchance,  help  to 
avert  the  repetition  of  the  evil  tunes  the  poet  satirizes, 
which,  in  whatever  point  they  are  viewed,  stand  a  blot 
in  the  annals  of  Britam. 

The  edition  in  three  quarto  volumes  of  Hudibras,  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Nasht  in  1793,  has  become  a  book  of  high 

*  Prefixed  to  the  Edition  in  3  vols.  Syo.  1835. 

t  **  January  5i8, 1811.— At  his  seat  at  Severe,  near  Worcester, 
'^  in  his  86th  year,  Txeadway  Rnsael  Nash,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  Bec- 
"  tor  of  Leigh.  Be  was  of  Worcester  College  in  Oxford ;  H.  A. 
"*  1746 ;  E  and  D.  D.  1758.  He  was  the  venerable  Father  of  the 
**  Magistracy  of  the  County  of  Worcester ;  of  which  he  was  an 
"  upright  and  judicious  member  neady  fifty  years ;  and  a  gentle- 
*'  man  of  profound  erudition  and  critfcal  knowledge  in  the  seve- 
'  ral  branches  of  literature :  particularly  the  History  of  his  na- 
*^  tive  county,  which  he  illustrated  with  indefatigable  labor  and 
**  expense  lo  himself.  In  exemplary  pmdence,  rooderatioi),  afih- 
*  blUty,  and  unostentatious  manner  of  .living,  he  has  left  no  sw 
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price  and  uncommoa  occurrence.  It  may  justly  b0 
called  a  scholar's  edition,  although  the  Editor  thus  mod- 
estly speaks  of  his  annotations :  "  The  principal,  if  not 
**  the  sole  view,  of  the  annotatioBs  now  oflfered  to  the 
**  publicy  hath  been  to  remove  these  difficulties,  (flactua- 
M  tions  of  langrnage,  disuse  of  customs,  &c.,)  and  point 
<<  out  some  of  the  {wssages  in  the  Greek  and  Rcmian 
'*  authors  to  which  the  poet  alludes,  in  order  to  render 
'*  Hudibras  more  intelligible  to  persons  of  the  commenta- 
"  torV  level,  men  of  middling  capacity,  and  limited  in- 
"  t)rmatioB.  To  such,  if  his  remarks  shall  be  foond 
**  useful  «ifld  acceptable,  he  will  be  content,  though  they 
"  should  iqipear  trifling  in  the  estimation  of  the  mora 
•<  leaned.^ 

Dr.  Nash  added  {dates*  from  designs  by  Hogaith  and 
LaCruerre  Iq  his  edition,  but  it  may  be  thought  without 
increasing  its  intrinsic  value.  The  Pencil  has  never 
sucoesBfully  illustrated  Hudibras ;  perhaps  the  wit,  the 
humor,  and  the  satite  of  Butler  have  naturally,  from 


**  perior ;  of  the  truth  of  which  remark  the  writer  of  this  article 
**  could  produce  abundant  proof  from  a  personal  intercourse  of 
**  long  continuance ;  and  which  he  sincMrely  laments  Iws  now 
M  an  end.— R." — 0«iUlemtM*9  Mag^itM. 

"■Dr.  Nash  thus  mentions  them:  '*The  engravings  in  this 
**  edition  are  diiefly  taken  firom  Hogarth*8  designs,  an  artist 
**  whose  geninst  In  some  respects,  was  congenial  to  that  of  our 
**  poet,  though  here  he  cannot  plead  the  merit  of  originality,  so 
'*  much  as  in  some  other  of  his  works,  having  borrowed  a  gnat 
**  deal  firum  the  small  prints  in  the  duodecimo  edition  of  1710.1 

**  Some  ^ates  are  added  fhim  original  designs,  and  some  from 
**  drawings  by  La  Guerre,  now  in  my  possessioii,  and  one  print 
**  reptesenting  Oliver  Cromweirs  goard-rocMn,  ftom  an  excel  leat 
*>  picture  by  l)ob8<m,  very  obligingly  communicated  by  my  wor- 
**  thy  friend,  Robert  Bromley,  Esq.,  of  Abberley-lodge,  in  Wor- 
"  eestemhlre ;  the  picture  keing  seven  feet  long,  and  four  high, 
'*  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  likenesses  upon  so  reduced  a  scale, 
**  but  the  artists  have  done  themselves  credit  by  preserving  the 
"characters  of  each  figure,  and  the  features  of  each  face  more 
**  exactly  than  could  be  expected :  the  lecture  belonged  to  Mr. 
"  Walsh,  the  poet,  and  has  always  been  called  Oliver  Crom- 
**  well's  guard-room :  the  figures  are  certainly  portraits ;  but  I 
**  leave  it  to  the  critics  in  that  line  to  find  out  the  originals. 

**  When  I  first  undertook  this  work,  it  was  designed  that  the 
"  whole  should  be  comprised  in  two  volumes :  the  first  compre- 
**  hending  the  poem,  the  second  the  notes,  but  the  thickness  of 
**  the  paper,  and  size  of  the  type,  obliged  the  hinder  to  divide 
**  each  volume  into  two  tomes ;  this  has  undesignedly  increased 
**  the  number  of  tomes,  and  the  price  of  the  work.^*  [In  thit 
tiUion  the  notes  are  placed  under  tke  text.] 

t  ««Ha«Mth  w  bora  in  1688,  ud  Ui«  ■dition  of  Hadibmi,  with  Us  ««t% 
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their  g;enera]  applicatioii,  not  iiifficient  of  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  to  be  embodied  by  the  painter's  art. 

To  Bome  few  of  the  notes  explanatory  of  phrases  and 
words,  the  printer  ha»  ventured  to  make  trifling  additions, 
which  he  has  placed  within  brackets  that  they  may  not 
be  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Nash's,  though  had  the  excellent 
dictionary  of  the  truly  venerable  Archdeacon  Todd,  and 
the  Glossary  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Nares,  from  which 
they  are  principally  taken,  been  in  existence  in  1793, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Dr.  Nash  would  hsn 
availed  himself  of  tbem. 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER,   ESQ., 


AUTHOR   OF   HUDIBRA8. 


The  life  of  a  retired  scholar  can  funush  but  little 
matter  to  the  biographer:  such  was  the  character  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  author  df  Hudibras.  His  father, 
whose  name  likewise  was  Samuel,  had  an  estate  of  his 
own  of  about  ten  pounds  yearly,  which  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  Butler's  tenement :  he  held,  likewise,  an  estate 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  under  Sir  William 
Russei,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Strensham,  m  Worcester- 
shire.* He  was  not  an  ignorant  farmer,  but  wrote  a 
very  clerk-like  hand,  kept  the  register,  and  managed 
all  the  business  of  the  parish  under  the  direction  of  his 
landlord,  near  whose  house  he  lived,  and  from  whom, 
very  probably,  ho  and  his  family  received  instruction 
and  assistance.  From  his  landlord  they  imbibed  their 
principles  of  loyalty,  as  Sir  William  was  a  most  zealous 
royalist,  and  spent  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  cause, 
being  the  only  person  exempted  fh>m  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty,  when  Worcester  surrendered  to  the  parliament 
in  the  year  1646.  Our  poet's  father  was  churchwarden 
of  the  parish  the  year  before  his  son  Samuel  was  bom, 
and  has  entered  his  baptism,  dated  February  8,  1619, 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  parish  register.  He  had  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  bom  at  Strensham ;  the  three 
daughtexs,  and  one  son  older  than  our  poet,  and  two 

*  This  information  came  Dnm  Mr.  Gresley,  rector  of  Stzent- 
hara,  fkom  the  year  1706  to  the  year  1773,  when  he  died,  afed 
100 :  M  that  he  ww  bom  seven  yean  before  the  poet  died. 
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•ODsyoanger:  none  of  his  deaeendunte  remain  in  the 
parifh,  though -some  of  them  are  said  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bving  yiUaf es. 

Our  author  received  his  firvt  rudiments  of  learning  a' 
home ;  be  was  afterwards  ^nt  to  the  oollege  school  at 
Worcester,  then  taught  b/  Mr.  Henry  firight,*  pre- 
bendary <k  that  cathedral,  a  celebrated  scholar,  and 
many  years  the  famous  fnaster  of  the  King's  school 
there;  one  who  made  his  business  his  delight;  and, 
though  in  very  easy  circumstances,  continued  to  teach 
Sot  the  sake  of  doing  good,  by  benefiting  the  families  of 
the  neighboring  gentlemen,  who  thought  themselyes 
happy  in  having  their  sons  instructed  by  him. 

iiow  long  Mr.  Butler  continued  under  his  care  is  no( 
known,  but,  probably,  till  he  was  fourteen  yeari  old 


*  Mr.  Bright  is  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Woreealer, 
near  the  north  pillar,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  lead  to  the 
clioir.  He  was  bora  1503,  appointed  scliooliiiaster  1580,  made 
prebendary  1019,  died  1030.  The  Inscription  In  capitals,  on  a 
oMiral  stone,  now  placed  In  what  is  called  the  Bishop^s  Chapel, 
is  M  follows:  * 

Mane  hospes  et  lege, 

Maglster  HENRICUS  BRIGHT, 

CeieberrimQs  gymnasiarcha, 

iinl  tcholiB  lefin  istic  fondats  per  totos  40  aaaos 

snnuna  cum  lande  prefuit, 

Qao  non  alter  magis  sedulus  ^Viit,  scUusve,  ac  dexter, 

in  Latinls  Grvcis  Hebraicis  litteris,      ^ 

ftlidteredoceadis: 

Teste  utraqiie  acadenia  qnam  instraxlt  allktim 

naroerosa  plebe  literaria : 

Bed  et  totldem  annls  eoqae  aniplias  theoiogiam  professus 

Bt  hi^Jas  eeeleeia  per  septenDinm  eaaonleos  mttior, 

tepissime  hie  et  alibi  saemm  dei  pcBconem 

magno  com  zelo  et  firoeta  eglL 
Vir  plas,  doctas,  integer,  frugi,  de  repablica 

deque  ecclesia  optlme  meritos. 

A  laberibns  per  dio  noctaqoe  ab  saao  ISKt 

ad  1090  stienue  usque  exaatlatis 

4^  MardI  suaviter  reqoievit 

in  Domino. 

See  this  epitaph,  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Ball,  dean  of  Worce^ 
ter,  in  Fnllefs  Worthies,  p.  177. 

1  have  endeavored  to  revive  the  memory  of  this  great  sad 
good  teacher,  wishing  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation  la  our 
provincial  schoolmasters ;  a  race  of  men,  who,  if  they  execute 
their  trust  with  abilities,  industry,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  de- 
serve the  highest  honor  and  patronage  their  country  can  bestow, 
as  they  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  learning,  at  a 
■lodefate  expense,  to  the  middle  rank  of  gentry,  without  the 
daafer  of  mining  their  fortunes,  and  eormptlng  their  morali  of 
their  health:  this,  though  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  the 
t  sad  efibctkm  I  bear  to  my  aeighbors  extorted  from  me. 
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Whether  he  was  ever  entered  at  any  university  is  un* 
oertain.  His  biographer  «ays  he  went  to  Cambridge,  bnt 
was  never  matriculated:  Wood,  on  the  authority  of 
Butler's  brother,  says,  fbe  poet  «pent  six  or  seven  years 
there  ;*  bat  as  other  things  are  quoted  from  the  same 
authority,  which  I  believe  to  be  £adse;  t  should  very 
much  suspect  the  truth  of  this  artfcle.  Some  expres- 
sions, in  his  works,  look  as  if  he  wete  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  Oxford.  Coursing  was  a  term  peculiar 
to  that  university ;  see  Part  iii.  c.  ii.  v.  1!^. 

Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Thomas  Jefferies,  Ek!q.,  of  Earls  Croombe, 
who,  being  a  very  active  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a 
leading  man  in  the  business  of  the  province,  his  clerk 
was  in  no  mean  office,  but  one  that  required  li  know- 
ledge of  the  law  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  a 
proper  behavior  to  men  of  every  rank  and  occupation : 
besidee,  in  those  times,  before  the  roads  were  made 
good,  and  short  visits  so  much  in  fashion,  every  large 
family  was  a  community  within  itself:  the  upper  ser* 
vmnts,  or  retainers,  being  often  the  younger  sons  of 
gentlemen,  were  treated  as  friends,  and  iYfb  whole  family 
dined  in  one  common  hall,  and  had  a  lecturer  or  clerk, 
who,  during  meal  times,  read  to  them  some  useful  or 
entertaining  book. 

Mr.  Jefferies's  family  was  of  this  sort,  situated  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  bad  roads, 
the  master  of  it  residing  constantly  in  Worcestershire. 
Here  Mr.  Butler  had  the  advantage  of  living  some  time 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own  family  and  friends :  and 
having  leisure  for  indulging  his  inclinations  for  learning, 
he  probably  improved  himself  very  much,  not  only  in 
the  abstruser  branches  of  it,  but  in  the  polite  arts :  here 
he  studied  painting,  in  the  practice  of  which  indeed  his 
proficiency  was  but  moderate ;  for  I  recollect  seeing  at 
Earls  Croombe,  in  my  youth,  some  portnuts  said  to  be 
painted  hy  him,  which  did  him  no  groat  honor  as  an 
artist.T  I  have  heard,  lately,  of  a  portrait  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  said  to  be  painted  by  our  author. 

*  His  reBfcHng  in  the  neighborhood  might,  perhaps,  occasion 
the  idea  of  his  ha^og  been  at  Cambridge. 

t  la  his  MS.  Common-place  boolc  is  the  following  observation  *. 

It  is  more  difflcnit,  and  requires  a  greater  mastery  of  art  la 
painting,  to  foreshorten  a  figure  exactly,  than  to  draw  three  at 
thfSlr  Just  length ;  so  it  is,  in  writing,  td  express  any  thing  natu 
rally  and  briefly,  than  to  enlarge  and  dilate : 
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After  continuing  some  time  in  this  aenrice,  he  wafl 
recommended  to  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Kent,  who  lived 
at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  literary 
retreat  during  great  part  of  the  civil  wars,  and  here 
piobably  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  Hudibras,  as  he 
had  the  benefit  of  a  good  collection  of  books,  and  the 
society  of  that  livmg  Ubrary,  the  learned  Selden.  His 
biographers  say,  he  lived  also  in  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  of  Cople  Hoo  Fann,  or  Wood  End,  in  that 
county,  and  that  from  him  he  drew  the  character  of 
Hudibias  :*  but  such  a  prototype  was  not  rare  in  those 
times.  We  hear  little  more  of  Mr.  Batler  till  after  the 
Restoration:  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Selden  was  left  executor 
to  the  Countess,  his  employment  in  her  affiun  might 
not  cease  at  her  death,  though  one  might  suspect  by 
Butler's  MSS.  and  Remains,  that  his  friendship  with 
•that  great  man  was  not  without  interruption,  for  his 
satirical  wit  could  not  be  restrained  from  displaying  itself 
on  some  particularities  in  the  character  of  that  eminent 
scholar. 

Lord  Dorset  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  Hudibras 
to  court  November  11,  1662,  the  author  obtained  an 
imprimatur,  signed  J.  Berkenhead,  for  printing  his  poem ; 
accordingly  m  the  following  year  he  published  the  fint 
part,  containing  125  pages.  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  grant- 
ed  an  imprimatur  for  the  second  part  of  Hudibras,  by 

And  therefore  a  Jndlcioas  author's  blots 

Are  more  ingenious  than  his  fint  free  thoughts. 

This,  and  many  other  passages  from  Butler's  MSS.  are  inserted, 
not  so  much  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  to  please  those  who  are 
nnwiilinc  to  lose  one  drop  of  that  immortal  man ;  as  Garrick 
sajrs  of  Snaaspeare : 

It  is  my  pride,  my  Joy,  my  only  plan, 
To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man. 

*  The  Lukes  were  an  ancient  family  at  Cople,  three  miles 
south  of  Bedford :  in  the  church  are  many  monuments  to  the 
family  r  an  old  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Luke  knight, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  pleas,  holden  before  the  most  excellent 
prince  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  dame  Anna  his  wife :  anoth- 
er in  remembrance  of  Nicholas  Luke,  and  his  wife,  with  five 
tons  and  four  daughters. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  is  written. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  GeoigB  Luke,  Esq. ;  he  departed  this  life 
Feb.  10, 1732,  aged  74  years,  the  last  Luke  of  Wood  End. 

Sir  Samuel  Luke  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  not  an  eminent 
eommander  under  Oliver  Cromwell ;  probably  did  not  approve 
of  the  king's  trial  and  execution,  and  therefore,  with  other  Pies 
byterlans,  both  he  and  hi»  father  Sir  Oliver  were  b 
eluded  members.    See  Rnshworth's  collections 
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the  author  of  the  finly  Norember  5, 1663,  and  H  WM 
printed  hy  T.  R.  for  John  Martin,  1664. 

In  the  M ercuriuB  Auliccw,  a  ministerial  iiewBpaper, 
from  January  1,  to  January  8,  1662,  quarto,  is  aft  ad- 
▼ertisement  saying,  that  "  there  is  stolen  abroad  a  mMt 
"  false  and  imperfect  copy  of  a  poem  called  Hudihras, 
"  without  name  either  of  printer  or  ^oo^ller ;  thfl  true 
"  and  perfect  edition,  printed  by  the  author's  original,  it 
«  sold  by  Richard  Marriott,  near  St  Donatan's  Chnreha 
**  in  Fleet-street ;  that  other  nameless  unpreasion  is  a 
«  cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer,  as  well  as  the 
"  author,  whose  poem  deserves  to  have  fallen  mto  better 
"  hands."  Probably  many  other  editions  were  soon  af- 
ter printed :  but  the  first  and  second  parts,  with  notes  to 
both  parts,  were  printed  for  J.  Martin  and  H.  Herring- 
ham,  octavo,  1674.  The  last  edition  of  the  third  part, 
before  the  author's  death,  was  printed  by  the  same  per« 
sons  in  1678 :  this  I  take  to  be  the  last  copy  oorrectfd  by 
himself,  and  is  that  from  which  this  edition  is  in  general 
printed :  the  third  part  had  no  notes  put  to  it  during  the 
author's  life,  and  who  furnished  them  after  his  death  m 
not  known. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  the  original  injunction  by 
authority,  signed  John  Beikenhead,  forbidding  any  fnnt- 
er,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  to  print  Hodibras,  or  any 
part  thereof,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  Sam- 
uel Butler,  (or  Boteler,)  Esq.,*  or  his  assignees,  given  at 
Whitehall,  lOth  September,  1677 ;  copy  of  thb  injunc« 
tion  may  be  seen  in  the  note.t 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  after  the  re8t<»atioD, 
and  the  publication  of  his  Hudibras,  our  poet  shovid  have 

*  Indaced  by  this  iDjnnction,  and  by  the  ofltea  he  held  aa  see- 
letary  to  Richard  earl  of  .Carbury,  lord  president  of  Wales,  I  have 
ventured  to  call  onr  poet  Samuel  Butler,  Esq. 

t  CHARLES  R. 

Onr  will  and  pleasure  Is,  and  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and 
command,  that  no  printer,  bookseller,  stationer,  or  other  person 
whatsoever  within  our  kingdom  of  England  or  Ireland,  do  print,  re- 
print, utter  or  sell,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  reprinted,  uttered  or  sold, 
a  book  or  poem  called  Hvsibras,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  Samuel  Boteler,  Esq.,  or  his  as- 
signees, as  they  and  every  of  4liem  will  answer  the  contrary  at 
their  perils.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  tenth  dayof 
September,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  God  1677,  and  in  the  S9th 
year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Bfajesty*s  command, 

Jo.  BERKENHEAD. 
Miscel.  Papers,  Mas.  Bibl.  Birch.  No.  480S 

Plat  11.  J.  original. 
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appeared  in  public  life,  and  have  been  rewarded  for  the 
eminent  service  his  poem  did  the  royal  cause ;  but  his 
innate  modesty,  and  studious  turn  of  mind,  prevented  so- 
licitations :  never  having  tasted  the  idle  luxuries  of  life, 
hd  did  not  make  to  himself  needless  wants,  or  pine  after 
imagriiiary  pleasares :  his  fortune,  indeed,  was  small,  and 
so  was  his  ambition ;  his  integrity  of  life,  and  modest 
temper,  rendered  hiiti  contented.  However,  there  is 
good  authority  for  believing  that  at  one  time  he  was  grat- 
£ed  with  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  300^,  which  is 
said  to  have  passed  all  the  offices  without  payment  of 
fees,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
disinterested  integrity,  by  conveying  the  entire  sum  im- 
mediately to  a  friend,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 
Dr.  Zachary  Peaise,*  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ijowndes 
of  the  Treasury,  asserts,  that  Mr.  fiutler  received  from 
Charles  the  Second  an  annual  pension  of  100/. ;  add  to 
this,  j>e  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  lord  president  of 
the  principality  of  Wales,  and,  about  the  year  1667, 
steward  of  Ludlow  castle.  With  all  this,  the  court  was 
thought  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  glaring  neglect  in  his 
case,  and  the  public  were  scandalized  at  the  ingratitude. 
The  indigent  poets,  who  have  always  claimed  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  live  on  the  munificence  of  their  cotempora- 
ries,  were  the  loudest  m  their  remonstrances.  Dryden, 
Oldham,  and  Otway,  while  in  appearance  they  com- 
lained  of  the  unrewarded  merits  of  oar  author,  oblique- 
ly lamented  their  private  and  particular  grievances ; 
ndrpoxAov  wpd^vtVf  c^Qv  il*  airrChf  K^t*  ixa^s  ;t  or,  as  Sal- 
lust  says,  nuUi  mortalium  injuries  suib  parva9  videntur. 
Mr.  Butler's  own  sense  of  the  disappomtment,  and  the 
impression  it  made  on  his  spirits,  are  sufficiently  marked 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  twice  transcribed  the 
fdlowing  distich  with  some  variation  in  his  MS.  com- 
mon-place hook : 

To  think  how  Spenser  died,  how  Cowley  moara'd. 
How  Batler*s  foUh  and  service  were  retam*d4 


*  See  6raDger*8  Blographieal  History  of  England,  octavo,  vol. 
iv.  p.  40.  • 

t  Homer— Iliad,  19,  303. 

i  I  am  aware  of  a  difficalty  that  maybe  started,  that  the  Tra 
cedy  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  wldch  Otway  wrote  the  pro- 
logue, according  to'  Giles  Jacob  In  his  poetical  Register,  was  not 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  till  168-1,  four  years  after  our  poet's 
death,  but  probably  he  had  seen  the  MS.  or  heard  the  thongh^ 
as  both  his  MSS.  dilier  somewhat  from  the  printed  copy. 


e 
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In  the  iama  MS^  he  aayp^  *'  wit  k  very  chftifcable^ 
"  and  Qot  to  be  maiDtaJned  In  itj»  necenary  expeneefl  at 
"  an  ordinary  rat«  :  \i  m  the  worst  trade  in  the  ^orld  to 
'*  live  upon,  and  a  oommodity  that  no  tnan  tbiuki  he 
**  haa  need  of,  for  those  who  have  least  belieTe  they  have 
"most" 

— iD^nuLly  And  wit 

Do  Doly  mnke  the  «wDera  fit 

For  nuihini;,  but  vi  \m  undodfl 

Much  esxifir  tbaa  if  lb'  hml  pooe* 

Mr-  Butter  spent  some  time  m  France^  probably  whea 
Lewie  XIV.  w^  in  the  height  of  his  ^lory  and  vauity  : 
bdwever,  neither  the  language  nor  mauneis  of  Fans 
were  pleasing  to  onr  modeat  poet ;  some  of  his  ohserva- 
tioDS  may  be  amuBin^^  I  shaLL  therefore  insert  them  in  b 
note**     He  married  Mrs,  Herbert:  whether  abe  was  a 

*  "The  Fne^uch  use  so  mnny  woitls,  upon  all  occasions,  ihM 
irthey  did  not  cut  tli«ni  short  la  fironuBclatioa^  they  would  ^tow 
ledifoua  and  InsuflerHtilfi. 

"They  I  nil  111  lely  affect  rhvmB^  though  It  tieccuiien  tbelr  laa- 
iQfi^e  the  wai^t  in  Lhe  ^vorlQ.  (vml  ftptilH  the  llule  tense  they 
nnve  tn  make  room  for  it^  and  mnhe  I  he  same  fiylJAble  rhj'nie  ta 
Itself,  which  is  worse  Ihtn  metaL  upon  metal  in  b^ta.\4Ty  :  they 
And  U  much  easier  u>  wriis  yWyi  !o  vt^ri^e  than  Id  tijroie.  Tor  it  li 
much  hurder  to  Imitate  nature,  than  any  deviation  fmuiher; 
and  pro^  reqnire^  a  more  propter  ^nd  nntumi  ^am  ^ml  eipres- 
iLon  than  veqreeH  tiut  has  something  la  tlie  stamp  And  coin  to  a.n- 
swer  for  the  alloy  and  WAnt  at  intrinsic  ¥aIi»,  I  never  catiK 
uuunf  them,  liut  the  following  line  ^vas  In  tiiy  inind: 

Eaucaqne  gnrrulitos,  stuiliumque  IbaDe  l«)uendL; 
for  they  talk  so  muchi  they  have  not  time  to  Ihinle ;  a  ad  If  tbey 
had  ftll  the  wit  In  the  worlds  their  tongues  wonld  mn  bvfitre  it. 

"The  present  hin^  of  France  is  hnildlnf^  a  most  stately  trl 
uinphal  arch  in  nietoory  of  hit  victories,  and  the  great  aciinni 
which  hu  has  performed  :  huU  if  lam  not  uibtaken,  those  eiliO- 
ces  which  bear  that  ft  time  at  ItDnie^  were  not  raiiied  by  ibe  ^lu- 
peri^is  whos«  names  they  bear,  (!»uch  ^  Trajan /fUuii,  &c.J  bttt 
Were  decreeil  by  the  ^naie,  and  liuilt  at  the  eipense  of  the  putt- 
lie  ;  fi>r  that  glory  it  lost,  which  any  man  desigai  to  cvnEecmta 
to  himself^ 

"  The  kin^  takes  a  very  good  conrse  to  weaJcen  the  city  of  Pa* 
riq  ljy  adorning  of  it.  and  to  reader  it  le«^  by  making  it  appear 
freaier  and  more  glorious ;  for  tie  pulls  down  whole  streets  to 
piake  room  for  hii  palaces  and  putiHc  structofej. 

'^Tltere  is  nothin|  greal  or  fiia^ificent  la  all  thecouiitry,  that 
I  have  seen^  but  tlie  buildings  anii  furniture  of  the  king^fl  hamwi 
aad  the  charche«;  all  the  reitt  is  mean  and  paltry. 

^'^The  kiuK  is  necessitated  to  lay  heavy  taxeiu^ton  hissnh^t* 
In  his  own  rlefence*  and  to  keep  them  poor,  in  order  to  keeptheiL 
iiuiet;  for  if  t bey  Are  sufTered  to  enjuy  Any  plenty,  they  are  natn-' 
ruity  BO  insolent,  that  they  would  become  uniftoventattle^and  iifia 
him  as  they  have  done  hl!<i  predecessors ;  hut  he  has  rendered 
hlniself  BO  strong,  that  they  tiave  no  thungbti  of  utieotptliig  any 
thing  in  his  time* 
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widow,  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  with  ber  he  expected  a  con* 
dderable  fortune,  but,  through  Tarious  losses,  and  kna- 
very, he  found  himself  disappointed :  to  this  some  have 
attributed  his  severe  strictures  upon  the  professoraof  the 
law ;  but  if  his  censures  be'properly  eonsidwed,  they  will 
be  found  to  bear  hard  only  upon  the  disgraceful  part  of 
each'^profession,  and  upon  false  learning  in  general :  this 
was  a  favorite  subject  with  him,  but  no  man  had  a  great- 
er regard  for,  or  was  a  better  judge  of  the  worthy  part  of  the 
three  learned  professions,  or  learning  in  general,  than 
Mr.  Butler. 

How  long  he  continued  in  office,  as  steward  of  Lud- 
low Castle,  is  not  known ;  but  he  lived  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Rose-street,  Covent  Garden,  in  a  studious 
retired  manner,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1680. — He 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lougueville,  though  he  did  not  die  in  debt 

Some  of  his  friends  wished  to  have  interred  hun  in 
Westminster  Abbey  with  proper  solemnity;  but  not 
finding  others  willing  to  contribute  to  the  expense,  his 
corpse  was  deposited  privately  in  the  yard  belonging  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  said  yard,  on  the  north  side,  under  the  wall 
of  the  said  church,  and  under  that  wall  which  parts  the 
yard  from  the  common  highway.*  I  have  been  thus 
particular,  because,  in  the  year  1786,  when  the  church 
was  repaired,  a  marble  monument  was  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  on  the  inside,  by  some  of  the 
parishioners,  which  might  tend  to  mislead  posterity  as 
to  the  place  of  his  interment:  their  zeal  for  the  memory 
of  the  learned  poet  does  them  honor ;  but  the  writer  of 
the  verses  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  character  of.  Mr. 
Butler.    The  inscription  runs  thus : 

"  This  little  monument  was  erected  in  the  year  1786, 
"  by  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Covent  Garden,  in 

**  The  charehmen  overlook  all  other  people  as  haughtily  as  the 
cnurches  and  steeples  do  private  houses. 

*'The  French  do  nothing  without  ostentation,  and  the  king 
himself  Is  not  behind  with  his  triomphal  arches  eoasecrated  to 
himself;  and  his  impress  of  the  san,  nee  plnrlbiis  impar. 

"  The  French  king  having  copies  of  the  best  pictures  fW>m 
Rome,  is  as  a  great  prince  wearing  clothes  at  second  hand :  the 
king  in  his  prodigious  charge  of  buildings  and  Aimlture  does  the 
same  thing  to  himself  that  he  means  to  do  by  Paris,  renders  him- 
self weaker,  by  endeavoring  to  appear  tiie  more  magnificent:  leU 
go  the  substance  for  shadow." 

*  See  Butler's  Life,  printed  before  the  small  edition  of  Hndl* 
bras  in  1710,  and  reprinted  by  Dr.  Grey. 
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"  memory  of  the  celebrated  Samud  Butler,  wlio  ww 
"  burled  in  this  churchy  A,  D.  1680. 

"A  few  p]&\R  men,  to  pomp  and  stale  uakELawn^ 
"O'er  a  poor  bftrd  have  mised  this  humble  Htrme^ 
"  Who»e  WAtiU  alone  hi 9  genius  cnuld  surpms, 
"  Victim  of  zeal !  the  matchlesa  Kudlbnu  ! 
"  WhJ\t  though  fAlj-  rrcedofii  suifer'd  in  his  pafe^ 
"Reader,  fcurgive  the  auih^^r  fur  the  age  t 
**  How  few,  alas  !  disdain  to  cringe  and  cant, 
"  When  'tis  the  mods  Va  play  the  eycophajit. 
"Eat,  oh  !  let  all  be  tan^ht^  from  Butler^4  fate, 
"  Who  hope  10  make  their  fortunes  hy  the  great, 
^That  wit  and  pride  are  always  itangernQs  things, 
"  Aod  Uttle  faiih,  is  due  to  courts  and  t 


In  the  year  1791,  Jolm  Barber,  an  eminent  printer, 
And  ddernian  of  Loudon,  erected  a  monntnenl  to  out 
poet  in  Wei&tmi  tiller  Abbey ;  the  inscription  la  as  foU 
lows : 

M.S. 
Saitiueiis  Butler 
Qui  StTienshamis  in  agro  Viporn.  nalns  16TS, 
Oblit  LondH  1660. 
Vif  doctus  imprimis,  fleet,  integer, 
Operibus  lnngenU  noB  item  pr^miis  felLx. 
Satyrlci  apiid  nors  cannioiii  hrtlfex  egregius, 
{),ui.  simuints!  religion  is  Jflrvam  delraxit 
Kt  perdu Rl Hum  scolem  litjcrriove  cxngitAvit, 
Scripli^jriini  in  xuD^vnere  prijims  «t  poatiemns, 
Ne  cui  vivo  dc^emnt  iere  omnia 
JJces^set  etinm  mnrtiio  tuiuuLus 
Hoc  tajidem  posiLo  marmora  ctinvit 

JohaDnes  Barlief  ctvi*  Londtuenili  IT&U 

On  the  latter  part  of  thia  epitaph  the  iDgenioua  Mr 
Bamuel  Wesley  wrote  the  following  liues ; 

While  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive. 

No  geoercus  patmn  would  a  dinoer  give  t 

See  him,  when  starved  to  denth^  and  lorn'd  to  dnat, 

Freser.ted  with  a  monumental  bust. 

The  poet^s  fate  is  here  in  emblem  thtiwn. 

Be  ank'd  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone. 

Soon  after  this  montimcut  was  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  some  persons  proposed  to  erect  one  iu  Coyent 
Garden  chorchj  for  which  Mr  Dennis  wrote  the  folJow- 
iii£  iuEcriptiou : 

Neaf  this  place  lies  Inten-'d 

The  body  of  Mr,  Banmel  Butler, 

Author  of  Iludibras, 

He  was  a  whole  species  of  poets  Im  one : 

Admirable  in  u  manner 
In  which  no  one  else  has  been  tolembls: 
A  manner  whkb  began  and  ended  iu  hLoh, 
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la  which  he  knew  no  gnide, 

And  has  found  no  followers. 

Nat.  1613.    Ob.  1080. 

Hudibras  Is  Mr.  Butler's  caiMtal  work,  and  thoagfa 
the  choracten,  poems,  thoughts,  &c.,  puliAished  by  Mr. 
Thyer,  in  two  yolnmes  octavo,  are  certainly  written  by 
the  same  masterly  hand,  though  they  abound  in  lively 
Bathes  of  wit,  and  display  a  copious  variety  of  erudition, 
yet  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  their  not  having  received 
the  author's  last  corrections,  and  many  other  reasons 
which  might  be  given,  render  them  less  acceptable  to 
the  present  taste  of  the  public,  which  no  longer  relish^ 
the  antiquated  mode  of  writuig  characters,  cultivated 
when  Butler  was  young,  by  men  of  genius,  such  as 
Bishop  Earle  and  Mr.  Cleveland ;  the  volumes,  how- 
ever, are  very  useful,  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  many 
passages  in  Hudibras.  The  three  small  ones  entitled. 
Posthumous  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  printed  1715,  1716,  1717, 
are  all  spurious,  except  the  Pindaric  ode  on  Duvid  the 
highwayman,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  prose 
pieces.  As  to  the  MSS.  which  after  Mr.  Butler*s  death 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Longueviile,  and  from 
whence  Mr.  Thyer  published  his  genume  Remains  in 
the  year  1759 ;  what  remain  of  them,  still  unpublished, 
are  either  in  the  hands  of  the  ingenious  Doctor  Farmer, 
of  Cambridge,  or  myself:  for  Mr.  Butler's  Common-place 
Book,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thyer,  I  am  indebted  to  the  lib- 
eral and  public-spirited  James  Massey,  Esq.,  of  Rosthem, 
near  Knotsford,  Cheshire.  The  poet's  frequent  and 
correct  use  of  law-terms*  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he 
was  well  vened  in  that  science ;  but  if  further  evidence 
were  wanting,  I  can  produce  a  MS.  purchased  of  some 
of  our  poet's  relations,  at  the  Hay,  in  Brecknockshue : 
it  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  legal  cases  and  principles, 
regularly  related  from  Lord  Coke's  Commentary  on 
Littleton's  Tenures:  the  language  is  Norman,  or  law 
French,  and,  in  general,  an  abridgment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  celebrated  work ;  for  the  authorities  in  the 
margin  of  the  MS.  correspond  exactly  with  those  given 
on  the  same  positions  in  the  first  institute  ;  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  each  particular  section  of  But- 
Ws  legal  tract,  is  to  be  found  hi  the  same  numbered 


*  Butler  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  Gray*8-lnn,  and  of 
a  dob  with  Cleveland  and  other  wits  inclined  to  the  royal  cause. 
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■eetkn  of  Coke  apon  litUeton :  tbe  fint  book  <if  tlio 
MS.  likewise  ends  with  the  84tb  section,  which  suae 
number  of  sections  also  teiminates  the  fint  institDto ; 
and  the  second  book  of  the  MS.  ■  entitled  fay  Butler, 
Le  second  line  del  primer  part  M  institutes  do  ley 
d*£ngleterre.  The  titles  of  the  respective  cbapten  of 
the  MS.  also  precisely  agree  with  the  titles  of  each 
chapter  in  Coke  upon  Littleton ;  it  may,  therefore,  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Butler 
solely  from  Coke  upon  Littleton,  with  no  other  object 
than  to  impress  strongly  on  his  mind  the  sense  of  that 
author ;  and  written  in  Norman,  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  barbarous  language  in  which  the  leanung  of 
the  common  law  of  Eugta^  was  at  that  period  almost 
uniformly  expressed.  The  MS.  is  impeifect,  no  title 
existing,  some  leaves  being  torn,  and  is  conlhmed  only 
to  the  193d  section,  which  is  about  the  mkkile  of  Coke's 
second  book  of  the  first  institute. 

As  another  instance  of  the  poet's  great*  indostry,  I 
have  a  French  dictionary,  compiled  aiul  transcribed  by 
him:  thus  did  our  ancestors,  with  great  labor,  draw 
truth  and  learning  out  of  deep  wells,  whereas  our  mod- 
em scholars  only  skim  the  surface,  and  pilfer  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  from  encyclopedias  and  reviewB.  It 
doth  not  appear  that  he  ever  wrote  for  the  stage,  though 
I  have,  in  his  MS.  Common-place  book,  part  of  an  un- 
finished tragedy,  entitled  Nero. 

Concerning  Hudibras  there  u  but  one  sentiment — it 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  first  and  last  poem  of  its 
kind  ;  the  learning,  wit,  and  humor,  certainly  stand  un- 
rivalled ;  various  have  been  the  attempts  to  define  or 
describe  the  two  last ;  the  greatest  English  writers  have 
tried  in  vain ;  Cowley,*  Barrow,t  Dryden,t  Locke,§ 
Addison,!!  Fope,T  and  Congreve,  all  faii<6d  m  their  at- 
tempts ;  perhaps  they  are  more  to  be  felt  than  explain- 
ed, and  to  be  understood  rather  from  example  than  pre- 
cept ;  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  wit  and  humor 
are,  let  him  read  Hudibras  with  attention,  he  will  there 
see  them  displayed  in  the  brightest  colors :  there  ■  lus- 
tre resulting  from  the  quick  elucidation  of  an  object,  by 


*  In  his  Ode  on  Wit,— t  in  his  Sermon  against  Foolish  Talk 
Ing  and  Jestibg,— t  in  his  Preface  to  an  Opera  called  the  State 
of  Innocence,— $  Essay  on  Unman  Understanding,  b.  ii.  e.  S.— 
II  Spectator,  Nos.  35  and  33.>-^  Essay  concerning  humor  ia 
Comedy,  and  Corbyn  Morris's  Essay  on  Wit,  Humor,  and  Rail- 
lery. 
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a  jiut  and  unexpected  amnKement  of  it  with  another 
Biibject;  propriety  of  words,  and  thoughts  elegantly 
adapted  to  the  occasion :  objects  which  possess  an  af- 
finity and  oongraity,  or  sometimes  a  contrast  to  each 
other,  assembled  with  qaicknesB  and  variety ;  m  short, 
every  ingredient  of  wit,  or  of  humor,  which  critics  have 
discoverMl  on  disBectmg  them,  may  be  found  in  this 
poem.  The  reader  may  congratulate  himself,  that  he 
is  not  destitute  of  taste  to  relish  both,  if  he  can  read  it 
with  delight ;  nor  would  it  be  presumption  to  transfer  to 
this  capital  author,  Quinctilian's  enthusiastic  praise  of  a 
great  Ancient :  hunc  igitur  spectemus,  hoc  propositum 
sit  nobis  ezemplum,  ille  se  profecisBe  sciat  cui  Cicero 
vaide  placebit 

Hndibras  is  to  an  epic  poem,  what  a  good  faree  is  to 
a  tragedy:  persons  advanced  in  years 'generally  prefer 
the  former,  having  met  with  tragedies  enough  in  real 
life ;  whereas  the  comedy,  or  interiude,  is  a  relief  from 
anxious  and  disgusting  reflections,  and  suggests  such 
playful  ideas,  as  wanton  round  the  heart  and  enliven 
the  very  features.- 

The  hero  marches  out  in  search  of  adventures,  to 
suppress  those  sports,  and  punish  those  trivial  offences, 
which  the  vulgar  among  Ihe  royalists  were  fond  of,  but 
which  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  abhorred; 
and  which  our  hero,  as  a  magistrate  of  the  former  per- 
suasion,  thought  it  his  duty  officially  to  suppress.  The 
diction  is  that  of  burlesque  poetry,  painting  low  and  mean 
persons  and  things  in  pompous  language,  and  a  mag- 
nificent manner,  or  sometimes  levelling  sublime  and 
pompous  passages  to  the  standard  of  low  imagery.  The 
principal  actions  of  the  poem  are  four :  Hudibras's  vic- 
tory over  Crowdero — ^Trulla's  victory  over  Hudibras — 
Hudibras's  victory  over  Sidrophel — and  the  Widow's 
anti-masquerade :  the  rest  is  made  up  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Bear,  of  the  Skimmington,  Hudibras's  convensa- 
tious  with  the  Lawyer  and  Sidrophel,  and  his  long  dis- 
putations with  Ralpho  and  the  Widow.  The  verse  con- 
sists of  eight  syllables,  or  four  feet,  a  measure  which,  in 
unskilful  hands,  aofm.  becomes  tiresome,  and  will  ever 
be  a  dangerous  snare  to  meaner  and  less  masterly  imi- 
tatniB. 

The  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  American  Hudibras,  are 
not  worth  mentioning :  the  translation  into  French,  by 
an  Englishman,  is  curious ;  it  preserves  the  sense,  but 
cannot  keep  up  the  humor.    Prior  seems  to  have  come 
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neaicst  Uie  original}  thou^^h  he  a  seimibb  of  his  awn  m* 
feiionty}  and  baye^ 

But,  nke  poor  Andrew,  I  udmnce, 
Falae  mimic  of  my  mnat«rs  dutic«  ; 
Arouhd  Ihe  cord  Atvhkle  I  aprnwl, 
And  thence H  tho*  low^  In  e^j-n«»t  fall. 

Hk  Alma  i^  neat  atid  efegantj  and  hia  venificatron 
■upefior  lo  Butler^s ;  but  hJa  learnia^r  know  lodge,  and 
witt  by  no  means  equal*  Friof,  as  Df-  JohnaoD  safv, 
had  not  Buil©r'«  exuberance  of  matter  and  variety  ol 
illustration.  The  spangfe«of  wit  which  he  con  Id  aflbrd, 
he  knew  how  to  polish,  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  hm 
master,  Hudibrasj  then,  may  truly  ha  Baid  to  be  the 
first  and  last  satire  of  the  kind  ;  for  if  we  examine  Lu- 
cian's  Tra|^opoda|rra^  and  other  dialogues,  the  CiBBara 
of  Julian y  Seneca^a  Apocolocyutoais,*  and  eome  frag- 
ments of  Varro,  tliey  wilt  be  found  very  different ;  the 
battle  of  the  froj^  and  mice,  commonly  ascriE)od  to  Ho- 
meri  and  tho  Margites,  generally  allowed  to  be  his^ 
ftrove  til  is  species  of  poetry  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

The  inventor  of  the  modern  mock  heroic  was  ALes- 
aandro  Taeeoni,  bom  at  Modeua,  1565,  His  Secohia 
raplta,  or  Rape  of  the  Bucket,  is  founded  on  the  popu- 
lar account  of  the  cause  of  the  civil  war  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Modena  and  Bologna^  in  the  time  of 
Frederic  II.  This  bucket  waa  long  preserved,  as  a 
trophy,  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  suspended  by  the 
chain  which  fastened  the  gate  of  Bologna,  through 
which  the  Modenese  forced  their  passage  ^  a  if  J  eei^ed 
the  prize.  It  is  written  in  the  otiava  lUcna,,  the  solemn 
measure  of  the  Italian  heroic  poets,  ha«  gone  through 
many  editions^  and  been  twice  translated  into  French  : 
it  has,  uideed^  couj^iderablc  merit,  though  the  reader 
will  scarcely  see  Elena  traaformaei  in  una  secchia. 
Tassoni  travelled  into  Spain  as  fir^  secretary  to  Cardi- 
nal Colonna,  and  died,  in  an  advanced  age,  in  the  court 
of  Francis  the  First,  duke  of  Modena :  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  abilities  and  extendve  learning ;  but^ 
like  Mr,  Butler's^  his  wit  was  applauded,  and  tinre-' 

*  Or  the  mock  de^ficaLinn  dfClaudluf  |  a  buflesqueDf  ApoLbe- 
o^ls  or  Anathanatqsii,  R^imBTus  renders  it,  non  inter  deoa  sed 
Inter  falucKi  relatto,  and  quotes  a  proverb  from  ApulelniT  Colo- 
cynte  caput,  for  a  fool .  Colocynta  1$  metapboricalt^  pat  far  any 
lb  tag  QQUsually  laiiee.  'k^i^eis  K&Xojd^vrats,  In  tbe  Glandi  of 
Afiatopbanes,  li  to  oo-ve  the  eye  twdled  by  an  otntmctlon  a* 
tilg  i^a  s.  gourd. 
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warded,  as  appean  from  a  portrait  of  him,  with  a  figf  i]^ 
hiB  hand,  under  which  is  written  the  following  distich : 

Dextera  car  ficxim  qnsris  mea  gestat  inanem, 
Longi  operis  merces  lisc  fuit,  Aula  dedit. 

The  next  successful  imitators  of  the  mock-heroic, 
have  been  Boileau,  Garth,  and  Pope,  whose  respeetiTe 
works  are  too  generally  known,  and  too  justly  admired, 
to  require,  at  this  time,  description  or  encomium.  The 
Fucelle  d'Orleans  of  Voltaire  may  be  deemed  an  imita- 
tion of  Hudibras,  and  is  written  in  somewhat  the  same 
metre ;  but  the  latter,  upon  the  whole,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  original  species  of  poetry,  a  composition 
Bui  generis. 

Unde  nil  majus  generatar  ipso ; 

Nee  viget  quidqaain  simile  aut  secnndam. 

Hudibras  has  been  compared  to  the  Satyre  Menipp^e 
de  la  yertu  du  Cathdicon  d'Espagne,  first  published  in 
France  in  the  year  1593  ;  the  subject  indeed  is  some- 
what similar,  a  violent  civil  war  excited  by  religious 
zeal,  and  many  good  men  made  the  dupes  of  state  poli- 
ticians. After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  the 
Duke  de  Mayence  called  together  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  to  elect  a  successor,  there  being  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown ;  these  intrigues  were  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Satire  of  Menipp^e,  so  called  from  Menippus 
a  cynic  philosopher,  and  rough  satirist,  introducer  of  the 
burlesque  species  of  dialogue.  In  thiawork  are  unveiled 
the  different  views  and  interests  of  the  several  actors  in 
those  busy  scenes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  publis 
good,  consulted  only  their  private  advantage,  passions, 
and  prejudices. 

The  book,  which  aims  particularly  at  the  Spanish 
party,*  went  through  various  editions  from  its  first  pub- 


'  *  It  is  sometimes  called  Higuero  del  infierno,  or  the  fig-tree  of 
Hell,  alluding  to  the  violent  part  the  Spaniards  took  in  the  civil 
wan  of  France,  and  in  allusion  to  the  Utle  of  Seneca's  Apocolo* 
cyntosls.  By  this  fie-tree  the  author  perhaps  means  the  won 
derfal  bir  or  banian  described  by  Milton. 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Blalabar  or  Decan,  spreads  his  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree ;  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  OTer-arch*d,  and  echoing  walks  between. 
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Geatkm  to  1726,  when  it  was  ]irinted  at  Ratiebooe  ia 
three  volumes,  with  copious  notes  and  index :  it  is  still 
studied  by  antiquaries  with  delight,  and  in  its  day  was 
as  much  admired  as  Hudibras.  D'Aubign^  says  of  it, 
il  passe  pour  un  chef  d'oeuvre  en  son  g endre,  et  fut  Ine 
avec  une  egale- avidity,  et  avec  un  plaisir  menreiUeux 
par  les  royalistes,  par  les  politiques,  par  les  Huguenots 
et  par  les  ligneurs  de  toutes  les  especes.* 

M.  de  Thon*8  character  of  it  is  equally  to  its  advan* 
tage.  The  principal  author  is  said  to  be  Monnenr  le 
Roy,  sometime  chaplain  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
whom  Thnanus  calls  vir  bonus,  et  a  factione  summft 
alienus. 

This  satire  difTers  widely  from  our  authoi's:  like  those 
of  VaiTO,  Seneca,  and  Julian,  it  is  a  mixture  of  verse  and 
prose,  and  though  it  contains  much  wit,  and  Mr.  Butler 
had  certainly  read  it  with  attention,  yet  he  cannot  be 
said  to  hnitate  it :  the  reader  will  perceive  that  our  poet 
had  in  view  Don  Quixote,  Spenser,  the  Italian  poets, 
together  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics :  but  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  alludes  to  Milton,  though  Paradise  Lost 
was  published  ten  years  before  the  third  part  of  Hu- 
dibras. 

Other  sorts  of  burlesque  have  been  published,  such 
as  the  Carmina  Macaronica,  the  Epistolia  Obscurorum 
Viromm,  Cotton's  Travesty,  &c,  but  these  are  efibrts 


Mr.  Ives,  in  his  Joarney  from  Penia,  tiras  speaJcs  of  this  won- 
derful vegetable :  *'Thi8  is  the  Indian  sacred  tree ;  it  grows  to  a 
**  prodigious  height,  and  its  branches  spread  a  great  way.  The 
**  limbs  drop  down  fibrons,  which  take  root,  and  become  another 
**  tree,  united  by  its  brandies  to  the  first,  ^d  so  continue  to  do, 
*'  until  the  tree  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground ;  the  arches  which 
**  those  diflerent  stocks  make  are  Gothic,  like  those  we  see  in 
**  Westminster  Abbey,  the  stocks  not  being  single,  but  appearing 
"as  if  composed  of  many  stocks,  are  of  a  great  circumference. 
**  There  is  a  certain  solemnity  accompanying  these  trees,  nor  do 
**  I  rememhet  that  I  was  ever  under  the  cover  of  cmy  dT  them, 
**  but  that  my  mind  was  at  the  time  impressed  with  a  reverential 
''  awe.'*-  From  hence  it  seems,  that  both  these  authors  thought 
Gothic  archlt^tnre  similar  to  embowered  rows  of  trees. 

The  Indian  fig-tree  is  described  as  of  an  immense  size,  capable 
of  shading  800  or  1,000  men,  and  some  of  them  3,000  persons. 
In  Mr.  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  the  following  is  an  account 
of  the  dimensions  of  a  remarkable  banyan -tree  near  Baqjer, 
twenty  miles  west  of  Patna,  in  Bengal.  Diameter  303  to  375 
Ibet,  clreamference  of  its  shadow  at  noon  1,116  feet,  cireumfti^ 
ence  of  the  several  stems,  (in  number  50  or  00,)  911  feet. 

*  Henault  says  of  this  work,  Pent-6tre  que  la  satire  Menlpp^e 
■e  fut  gn^res  moins  utile  ii  Henri  IV.  que  k»  batailie  d'lvn:  le 
ridicule  a  plus  de  force  qu*on  ne  croit 
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of  genius  of  no  great  importance.  Many.bnriesqne  and 
•atirical  poenu,  and  prose  oompoettions,  were  puUished 
in  France  between  the  years  1593  and  1660,  the  au- 
thors of  which  were  Rabelais,*  Scarron,  and  others; 
the  Cardinal  is  said  to  have  severely  felt  the  Maza- 
renade. 

A  popular  song  or  poem  has  alftays  had  a  wonderful 
effi)ct ;  th9  following  is  an  excellent  one  from  ^schylus, 
sung  ift  the  hatUe  of  Salamis,  at  which  he  was  present, 
and  engaged  in  the  Athenian  squadron. 


-'a  waiies  •  EAXiJvwv  fr*, 


iXtvBtpoirt  xarpti\  Ac»0epoSrc  ii 
irat&ai,  yvvatKas,  Qewv  ts  irarpfiwf  Un, 
O^Kat  Tt  Trpoydviiv'  vvv  hwip  itdvriay  iydy, 

^sch.  Perse,  1. 400. 

The  ode  of  Callistratus  is  supposed  to  have  done  «m-> 
iuent  service,  by  commemorating  the  delivery,  and  pre- 
venting the  return  of  that  tyranny  in  Athens,  which 
was  happily  terminated  by  the  death  of  Hipparehus, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids ;  I  mean  a  song  which 
was  sung  at  their  feasts  beginning, 

Ev  ft6pTov  xXaii  rd  ^(^og  ^op^vtt, 
&«nrep  Apftodios  «*  Apts-oyMlruv, 
Bts  row  Tvpavvov  Kravinfv, 
lnv6itovs  r'  AB^vat  hottiodrnw. 

And  ending, 

Ae2  c^v  K^ios  Ivvtrai  Kar*  eHav, 
^tXraO*  ApfidSu  k*  ApifrdyuTov^ 
8ri  rbv  Hpavvov  Krdvtrov 
loov6/iovs  r'  AO^vas  hroi^carov. 

Of  this  song  the  learned  Lowth  says,  Si  post  idos  illas 
Martias  e  Tyrannoctonis  quispiam'tale  aliquod  carmen 
plebi  tradidisset,  inque  suburram,  et  fori  cuculos,  et  in 
ora  vulgi  intulisset,  actum  profecto  fuisset  de  partibus 
deqae  dominatione  Cssarum :  plus  mehereule  valuisset 
nnum  Ap/toitov  ni\os  quam  Ciceronis  Philippics  omnes ; 
and  again,  Num  verendum  erat  ne  qais  tyrannidem 
Pisistratidarum  Athenis  instaarare  auderet,  ubi  cantita- 
retur  ScdXioy  illud  Callistrati. — See  also  Israelitarum 
EriWxtey,  Isaiah,  chi^ter  xiv. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  famous  Irish  song  called  Lilli- 

*  [Probably  a  mUprint  Rabelais  died  in  1553,  and  his  wofk 
was  lint  pobUshed  at  Lyons  in  1533.] 
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bnilero,  whieh  just  before  the  Revohitioii  in  1688»  had 
nich  an  effect,  that  Bmnet  says,  *<  a  foolish  ballad  waa 
**  made  at  that  time,  treating  the  papiste,  and  chiefly 
« the  Irish,  in  a  yery  ridicoloos  manner,  which  had  a 
« burthen  said  to  be  Irish  words,  Loro  lore  liUibnriero, 
'*  that  made  an  impression  on  the  (khig^s)  army  Uiat 
«  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not  The 
*'  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
<*ooantry,  were  singing  it  perpetually:  and  perhaps 
**  neyer  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  good  an  efiect/'  Of 
this  kmd  in  modem  days  was  the  song  of  God  save 
great  George  our  king,  and  the  Ca  ira  of  Paris.  Thus 
wonderfully  did  Hudibras  operate  in  beating  down  the 
hypocrisy,  and  false  patriotism  of  his  time.  Mr.  Hay- 
ley  gives  a  character  of  him  in  four  lines  with  great 
propriety : 

^'Unrivaird  Batler !  blest  with  happy  skill 
''To  heal  by  comic  verse  each  serious  ill, 
**  By  wit*s  strong  flashes  reason  *s  light  ditpeme, 
*'  And  laugh  a  fiantie  nation  Uito  i       " 


For  one  great  object  of  our  poet's  satire  is  to  unmask 
the  hypocrite,  and  to  exhibit,  in  a  light  at  once  odious 
and  ridiculous,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and 
all  other  sects,  which  in  our  poet's  days  amounted  to 
near  two  hundred,  and  were  enemies  to  the  King ;  but 
his  further  view  was  to  banter  all  the  false,  and  even  all 
the  suspicious  pretences  to  learning  that  prevailed  in  his 
time,  such  as  astrology,  sympathetic  medicine,  alchymy, 
transfusion  of  blood,  trifling  experimental  philosophy, 
fortune-tellinff,  incredible  relations  of  travellers,  false 
wit,  and  injudicious  afiectation  of  ornament  to  be  found 
in  the  poets,  romance  writers,  &c. ;  thus  he  frequently 
alludes  to  Purchas's  Pilgrim,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  books, 
Bulwer's  Artificial  Changeling,  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors, 
Burton's  Melancholy,  the  eariy  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  various  pamphlets  and  poems  of  his  time, 
&c.,  &LC.  These  books,  though  now  little  known,  were 
much  read  and  admired  in  our  author's  days.  The  ad- 
venture with  the  widow  is  introduced  in  conformity  with 
ether  poets,  both  heroic  and  dramatic,  who  hold  that  no 
poem  can  be  perfect  which  hath  not  at  least  one  Epi- 
sode of  Love. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire,  if  the  characten 
painted  under  the  fictitious  names  of  Hudibras,  Crow- 
dero,  Orsin,  Talgol,  Trulla,  dtc ,  were  drawn  from  real 
life,  or  whether  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  key  to  Hiidl> 
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bras  be  a  trae  one ;  it  matten  not  whether  the  here  wem 
designed  as  the  picture  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Col.  Rolls* 
or  Sir  Henry  Rosewelt,  he  is,  in  the  language  of  Dryden, 
knight  of  the  Shire,  and  represents  them  hi\,  that  is,  the 
whde  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  Ralpho  does  that  of 
the  Inde^udents:  it  would  be  degrading  the  liberal 
spirit  and  universal  genius  of  Mr.  Butler,  to  narrow  his 
general  satire  to  a  particular  libel  on  any  characters, 
however  marked  and  prominent  To  a  single  rogue,  of 
blockhead,  he  disdained  to  stoop ;  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  (et  quando  uberior  vitiorum 
copia,)  were  the  qnarry  at  which  he  fled ;  these  he  con- 
centrated,  and  embodied  in  the  peisons  of  Hudibraa, 
Ralpho,  Sidrophel,  Ac,  so  that  each  character  in  this 
admirable  poem  should  be  considered,  not  as  an  Individ* 
ual,  but  as  a  species. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  meanings  still  more 
remote  and  chimerical  than  mere  personal  allusions, 
iiave  been  discovered  in  Hudibras ;  aud  the  poem  would 
have  wanted  one  of  those  marks  which  distinguish  works 
of  superior  merit,  if  it  had  not  been  supposed  to  be  a 
perpetual  allegonr :  writers  of  eminence,  Homer,  Plato, 
and  even  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  have  been 
most  wretchedly  misrepresented  by  commentators  of 
this  cast ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  to  what  a  de- 
gree Heraclides*  and  ProcIus,t  Philot  and  Origen,  have 
lost  sight  of  theu:  usual  good  sense,  when  they  have 


*  The  Allegoric  Bomerica,  6r.  Lstn  pabUshed  by  Dean  Gale, 
Anise  1688,  though  usually  aacribed  to  Heraclides  Poaticus,  the 
Platonlst,  must  be  the  work  of  a  more  recent  author,  as  the  Dean 
has  inroved :  his  real  name  seems  to  have  been  Heraelitas,  (not 
the  philosopher,)  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  but  that 
Eustathins  often  cites  him  in  his  comment  on  Homer :  the  trac^ 
however,  is  elegant  and  agreeable,  and  may  be  read  with  Im* 
povement  and  pleasure. 

t  Proelns,  the  most  learned  philosopher  of  the  flAh  oentnry, 
ieft  among  other  writings  numerous  comments  on  Plato's  works 
still  subsisting,  so  stnfled  with  allegorical  absaniities,  that  few 
who  have  perused  two  periods,  will  have  patience  to  venture 
on  a  third.  In  this,  he  only  follows  the  example  of  Atticus,  and 
many  others,  whose  interpretations,  as  wild  as  his  own,  he  care- 
fully examines.  He  sneers  at  the  famous  Longinus  with  much 
contempt,  for  adhering  too  servilely  to  the  llieral  meaning  of 
Plato. 

t  Philo  the  Jew  discovered  many  mystical  senses  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  from  him,  perhaps,  Origen  learned  his  unhappy 
knack  of  allegorizing  both  Old  and  New  Testament.  This,  in 
Justice,  however,  is  due  to  Origen,  that  while  he  is  hunting  after 
^Mtrase  senses,  he  doth  not  neglect  the  literal,  but  is  sometimes 
l^ppy  in  his  criticisms. 
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allowed  theraselyeB  to  depart  from  the  obviooi  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  they  pretend  to  explain. 
Thus  flome  have  thought  that  the  hero  of  the  piece  was 
intended  to  lepreeent  the  parliament}  eepecialiy  that  part 
of  it  which  favored  the  Fredbyterian  discipline ;  when 
in  the  atocks,  he  personates  the  Presbyterians  after  they 
had  loBt  their  power ;  his  first  exploit  is  against  the  bear, 
whom  he  roots,  which  represents  the  parliament  getting 
the  better  of  the  king :  aftei^  this  great  victory,  he  courts 
a  widow  for  her  jointure,  that  is,  the  riches  and  power 
of  the  kingdom ;  being  scorned  by  her,  he  retires,  bat 
the  revival  of  hap6  to  the  royalists  draws  forth  both 
him  and  his  squire,  a  little  before  Sir  George  Booth's 
insurrection.  Magnano,  Gerdon,  Talgol,  Sui,,  though 
'described  as  butchers,  coblers,  tinkers,  were  designed  as 
officers  in  the  parliament  army,  whose  original  profes- 
sions, perhaps,  were  not  much  more  noble :  some  have 
unagined  Magnano  to  be  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
his  getting  thi^es  from  a  barren  land,  to  allude  to  his 
power  in  Scotland,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  Booth. 
Trolla  his  wife,  Crowdero  Sir  George  Booth,  whose 
bringing  in  of  Bruin  alludes  to  his  endeavors  to  restore 
the  king:  his  oaken  leg,  called  the  better  one,  is  the 
king's  cause,  his  other  leg  the  Presbyterian  discipline ; 
his  fiddle>case,  which  in  sport  they  hung  as  a  trophy 
on  the  whipping-poet,  the  (Urectory.  Ralpho,  they  say, 
represents  the  j^iriiament  of  Independents,  called  Bare- 
bones  Parliament ;  Bruin  is  sometimes  the  royal  person, 
sometimes  the  king's  adherents;  Orsin  represents  the 
royal  party — ^Talgol  the  city  of  London — Co1(mi  the 
bulk  of  the  pepple:  all  these  joining  together  against 
the  knight,  represent  Sir  George  Moth's  conspiracy, 
with  Presbyterians  and  royalists,  against  the  pariiament : 
their  overthrow,  through  the  assistance  of  Ralph,  means 
the  defeat  of  Booth  by  the  assistance  of  the  Independ- 
ents and  other  fanatics.  These  ideas  are,  perhaps,  only 
the  phrensy  of  a  wild  imagrination,  though  there  may  be 
some  lines  that  seem  to  £Eiyor  the  conceit 

Dryden  and  Addison  have  censured  Butler  for  his 
double  rhymes ;  the  latter  nowhere  argues  worse  than 
upon  this  subject :  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  thought  in  the 
**  couplet  be  good,  the  rhymes  add  little  to  it ;  and  if 
•*  bad,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  rhyme  to  recom- 
**  mend  it  I  am  afraid  that  great  numbers  of  those 
**  who  admire  the  incomparable  Hudibras,  do  it  more  on 
"  account  of  these  doggerel  rhymes,  than  the  parts  thiu 
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"roally  daeenre  admiration."*  This  reflection  aflbets 
eqoaUy  all  aorta  of  rhyme,  which  certainly  can  add 
nothing  to  the  sense ;  but  douUe  rhymes  are  like  the 
whimsieal  drees  of  Harlequin,  which  does  not  add  to 
his  wit,  but  sometimes  increases  tlie  humor  and  droUeiy 
of  it:  they  are  not  sought  for,  but,  when  they  come 
easily,  are  always  diverting :  they  are  so  seldom  found 
in  HudHiras,  as  hardly  to  be  an  object  of  censure,  eqie- 
cially  as  the  diction  and  the  rhyme  both  suit  wdl  vnth 
the  character  of  the  hero. 

It  must  be  flowed  that  our  iioet  doth  not  exhibit  his 
hero  with  the  dignity  of  Cervantes ;  but  the  principal 
fault  of  the  poem  is,  that  the  parts  are  unconnected, 
and  the  story  not  interesting :  the  reader  may  leave  off 
without  being  anxious  for  the  fate  of  his  hero ;  he  sees 
only  disjecta  membra  poets ;  but  we  should  remember, 
that  the  parts  were  published  at  long  intervals,t  and 
that  several  of  the  different  cantos  were  designed  as 
satires  on  different  subjects  or  extravagancies.  What 
the  judicious  Abb^  du  Bos  has  said  reelecting  Ariosto, 
may  be  true  of  Butler,  that,  in  comparison  with  him, 
Homer  is  a  geometrician :  the  poem  is  seldom  read  a 
second  time,  often  not  a  first  in  regular  order ;  tliat  is, 
by  passing  from  the  first  canto  to  the  second,  and  so  on 
in  succession.  Spenser,  Ariosto,  and  Bailer,  did  not  live 
in  an  age  of  planning;  the  last  imitated  the  former 
poets—"  his  poetry  is  the  careless  exuberance  of  a  witty 
"  imagination  and  great  learning." 

Fault  has  likewise  been  found,  and  perhaps  justly, 
with  the  too  frequent  elisions,  the  harshness  of  the  num> 
hers,  and  the  leaving  out  the  signs  of  our  substantives ; 
his  inattention  to  granmiar  and  syntax,  which,  in  some 
passages,  may  have  contributed  to  obscure  his  meaning, 
as  the  perplexity  of  others  arises  from  the  amazing  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  imagination,  and  extent  of  his  reading. 
Most  writens  have  more  words  than  ideas,  and  the  reader 
wastes  much  pains  with  them,  and  gets  little  informa- 
tion or  amusement  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  has  more 
ideas  than  words,  his  wit  and  learning  crowd  so  fast 
upon  him,  that  he  cannot  find  room  or  time  to  arrange 
them :  hence  his  periods  become  sometimes  embarrassed 
and  obscure,  and  his  dialogues  are  too  long.  Our  poet 
has  been  charged  with  obscenity,  evil-speaking,  and 

•  Spectator,  No.  60. 

t  The  Epistle  to  Sldrophel,  not  till  many  yean  after  the  canto 
to  which  it  Is  annexed. 
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pro<M«ne«  ;  fait  BatiriatB  wUl  take  libeitiea.  Jiwrenal, 
and  that  elef^i  poet  R6fft6ermast  plead  hk  caiMe,  m 
far  as  the  accnsatioii  is  well  founded. 

Some  apology  may  be  necesBary,  or  expected,  when 
a  penon  advanced  in  yeais,  and  without  the  proper 
qualifications,  shall  undertake  to  puUirii,  and  comment 
upon,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  writexs  in 
our  language ;  and,  if  the  editor's  trae  and  eWioos  mo- 
tires  wOl  not  ayail  to  excuse  him,  he  most  plead  guilty. 
The  frequent  pleasure  and  amusement  he  had  received 
from  the  peroBal  of  the  poem,  naturally  bred  a  respect 
for  the  memory  and  character  of  the  author,  which  is 
foither  endeared  to  him  by  a  local  relation  to  the  ooud- 
ty,  and  to  the  parish,  so  highly  honored  by  the  binh  of 
Mr.  Butler.  These  considerations  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt an  edition,  more  pompous  perhaps,  and  expensive, 
than  was  necessary,  but  not  too  splendid  for  the  merit 
of  the  work.  WhUe  Shakqieare,  Milton,  Waller,  Pope, 
and  the  rest  of  our  English  classics,  appear  with  every 
advantage  that  either  printing  or  criticism  can  supply, 
why  should  not  Hudibras  share  those  ornaments  at  least 
with  them  which  may  be  derived  from  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  typography  and  paper?  Some  of  the 
dark  allusions,  m  Hudibras,  to  history,  voyages,  and  the 
abstruser  parts  of  what  was  then  called  learning,  the 
author  himself  was  careful  to  explain  in  a  series  of  notes 
to  the  first  two  parts ;  for  the  annotations  to  the  third 
part,  as  has  been  before  observed,  do  not  seem  to  come 
from  the  same  hand.  In  most  other  respects,  the  poem 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  tolerably  clear  to  the  or- 
dinary class  of  readers  at  its  first  publication :  but,  in  a 
course  of  years,  the  unavoidable  fluctuations  of  language, 
the  disuse  of  customs  then  familiar,  and  the  oblivion 
which  hath  stolen  on  facts  and  characters  then  com- 
monly known,  have  superinduced  an  obscurity  on  seve- 
ral passages  of  the  work,  which  did  not  originally  be- 
long to  it  The  principal,  if  not  the  sole  view,  of  the 
annotations  now  oSbred  to  the  public,  hath  been  to  re- 
move these  difficulties,  and  point  out  some  of  the  passa- 
ges in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  to  which  the  poet 
alludes,  in  orderto  render  Hudibras  more  intelligible  to 
persons  of  the  commentator's  level,  men  of  middling 
capacity,  and  limited  mformation.  To  such,  if  his  re- 
marks shall  be  found  useful  and  acceptable,  he  will  be 
content,  though  they  should  appear  tiiflmg  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  more  learned. 
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It  is  eztnundinaiy,  that  for  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yean,  only  one  commentator  hath  furnished 
notes  of  any  considerable  leng^th.  Doctor  Grey  had  va- 
rious  friends,  particnlariy  Bisfaop  Waibnrton,  Mr.  Byron, 
and  several  gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  who  communica- 
ted to  him  Teamed  and  ingenious  observations:  these 
have  been  occasionally  adopted  without  scruple,  have 
been  abridged,  or  enlarged,  or  altered,  as  best  consisted 
with  a  plan,  somewhat  different  from  the  doctor's ;  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  any  other  than  a  gene* 
ral  acknowledgment  iiom  the  infinite  perplexity  that  a 
minute  and  particular  reference  to  them  at  every  turn, 
would  occasion ;  nor  has  the  editor  been  without  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friends. 

It  is  well  known  in  Wofcestenfaire,  that  long  before 
the  appearance  of  Doctor  Grey's  edition,  a  learned  and 
worthy  clergyman  of  that  county,  after  reading  Hudi- 
bras  with  attention,  had  compiled  a  set  of  observations, 
with  design  to  reprint  the  poem,  and  to  snbioin  his  own 
remarks.  By  the  friendship  of  his  descendants,  the 
present  publisher  hath  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  those 
papers,  and  though,  in  commenting  on  the  same  work, 
the  annotator  must  unavoidably  have  coincided  with, 
and  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Grey  in  numerous  instan- 
ces, yet  much  original  information  remained,  of  which 
a  free  and  unreserved  use  hath  been  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing tsheets ;  but  he  is  forbid  any  further  acknowledg- 
ment 

He  is  likewise  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Loveday,  of  Wil- 
liamscot,  near  Banbury,  the  worthy  sou  of  a  worthy 
father ;  the  abilities  and  correctness  of  the  former  can 
be  equalled  only  by  the  leionifng  and  critical  acumen  of 
the  latter.  He  begs  leave  likewise  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  returning  kus  thanks  to  his  learned  and  worthy 
neighbor  Mr.  Ingraham,  from  whose  convennttion  much 
information  and  entertainment  has  been  received  on 
many  subjects. 

Mr.  Samuel  Westley,  brother  to  the  celebrated  John 
Wostley,  had  a  design  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Hudi- 
bras  with  notes.  He  applied  to  Lord  Ozf<Nti  for  the  use 
of  his  books  in  his  Ubraiy,  and  liis  Lordship  wrote  him 
the  following  obliging  answer  from  Dover-street,  August 
7, 1734  — <*I  am  very  glad  yon  was  reduced  to  read 
^  over  Hudibras  three  times  with  care :  I  find  you  are 
**  perfectly  of  my  mind,  that  it  much  wants  notes,  and 
"  that  it  will  be  a  great  work ;  certainly  it  will  be,  to  do 
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<*  it  88  it  should  be.  I  do  not  know  one  so  capable  of 
«d<Hng  it  as  yooiaeUl  I  speak  this  yery  anceiely. 
« LilljFs  life  I  have,  and  any  books  that  I  have  yoa 
<*  shall  see,  and  have  the  perusal  of  them,  and  any  other 
**  part  that  I  can  assist  I  own  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
"  work,  and  it  would  be  of  excellent  use  and  entertain- 

«flDDt 

«  The  news  you  road  in  the  papers  of  a  match  with 
**  my  daughter  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  wan  completed 
'<  at  Mary-le-bonne  chapel,"  &c.* 

What  promsB  he  made  in  the  woric,  or  what  became 
Af  his  notes,  I  could  nerer  learn. 


*  Extract  of  a  letter  flrom  Lord  Oxford,  taken  from  original  let- 
ten  by  the  Reverend  John  Westley  and  his  Mends,  illastrativa 
of  his  early  history,  pablished  by  Joseoh  PrIestlcF.  LU  D^ 
printod  at  Birmingham  1701 


PART  I.    CANTO  I. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Sir  Hudibras*  his  passinff  worth, 
The  manner  bow  he  sally  d  forth ; 
His  arms  and  equipage  are  shown ; 
His  horse's  virtues  and  his  own. 
Th'  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle 
Is  sung,  but  breaks  off  in  the  niiddle.t 

*  Batler  probably  took  this  name  from  Spenser's  Fairy  QneMi 
B.  li.  C.  ii.  St.  17. 

He  that  made  love  unto  the  eldest  dame 
Was  hight  Sir  Hadibras,  an  hardy  man ; 
Yet  not  so  good  of  deeds,  as  great  of  name, 
Which  he  by  many  rash  adventures  wan. 
Since  errant  arms  to  sew  he  first  began. 

Geofiry  of  Monmouth  mentions  a  British  king  of  this  name, 
though  some  have  supposed  it  derived  from  the  French,  Hugo, 
Hn  de  Bras,  signifying  Hugh  the  powerful,  or  with  the  strong 
arm :  thus  Fortinbras,  Firebras. 

•  In  the  Grub-street  Journal,  Col.  Rolls,  a  Devonshire  gentle- 
man, is  said  to  be  satirized  under  the  character  of  Hudibras; 
and  it  is  asserted,  that  Hugh  de  Bras  was  the  name  of  the  old 
tutelar  saint  of  that  county :  but  it  is  idle  to  look  for  personal 
reflections  in  a  poem  designed  for  a  general  satire  on  hypocrisy, 
enthusiasm,  and  folse  learning. 

t  Bishop  Warburton  observes  very  justly,  that  this  is  a  ridi- 
cule on  Ronsard's  Frandade,  and  Sir  WliUam  Davenant*s  Gon- 
dibert 


HUDIBBAS. 


CANTO  T. 

When  civil  fury  first  grew  high,* 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why  ;t 
When  hard  words,  jesdonsies,  and  feai8,t 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 


*  In  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  this  poem,  printed 
■eparafiely,  we  read  dudgreon.  But  on  the  publication  of  the  sec- 
(md  part,  when  the  first  was  reprinted  with  several  additions 
and  alterations,  the  word  dudgeon  was  changed  to  faryj  as  ap- 
pears in  a  copy  corrected  by  the  author's  own  hand.  The  pub- 
lisher in  1704,  and  the  sulnequent  ones,  have  talcen  the  liberty 
of  correcting  the  author's  copy,  restored  the  word  dudgeon,  and 
many  other  readings :  changing  them,  I  think  I  may  say,  for  the 
worse,  in  several  passages.  Indeed,  while  the  Editor  of  1704 
replaces  this  w(Nrd,  and  contends  for  it,  he  seems  to  show  its  im- 
propriety. "  To  take  in  dudgeon,*'  says  he,  "  is  inwardly  tn  w 
"  sent,  a  sort  of  grumbling  in  theg^zsEard,  and  what  was  previous 
**  to  actual  fury."  Yet  in  the  next  lines  we  have  men  fall  ins 
out,  set  together  by  the  ears,  and  fighting.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Inconsistency  of  these  expressions  occurred  to  the  author,  and 
induced  him  to  change  the  word,  that  his  sense  might  be  clear, 
and  the  sra  oi  his  poem  certain  and  unifoBn.--Dudgeon.  in  its 
primitive  sense,  signifies  a  dagger;  and  figuratively, such  hatred 
and  snllenness  as  occasion  men  to  employ  short  concealed 
weapons.  Some  readers  may  be  fond  of  the  word  dndpeon,  as 
a  burlesque  term,  and  suitable,  as  they  thinit,  to  the  nature  of 
the  poem :  but  the  judicious  critic  will  obserw,  that  the  poet  is 
not  always  in  a  drolling  humor,  and  might  not  think  fit  to  fall 
into  it  in  the  first  line :  he  chooses  his  words  not  by  the  oddncss 
or  uncouthness  of  the  sound,  but  by  the  propriety  of  the^'r  sig- 
nification. Besides,  the  word  dudgeon,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
though  not  in  Its  primitive  one,  is  generally  taken  for  a  monoptote 
in  the  ablative  case,  to  take  in  dudgeon,  which  might  be  another 
reason  why  the  poet  changed  it  into  fury.    See  line  379. 

t  Dr.  FenrincheiTs  Life  of  Charles  I.  says,  **  There  will  never 
*'be  wantiBg,  in  any  country,  some  discontented  spirits,  and 
"  some  designing  craflsmen :  but  when  these  confusions  began, 
**  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together." 
t  Hard  words — Probably  the  jargon  and  cant-words  used  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  other  sectaries.  They  called  themselves 
the  elect,  the  saints,  the  predestinated :  and  their  opponents 
they  called  Papists,  Prelatists,  ill-designing,  reprobate,  profligate, 
Itc.  Ate. 
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And  made  Ibem  fight,  like  mad  or  drunki 
For  dame  Religioa  as  for  Punk  ;* 


^'In  the  body  politic,  when  the  spkritaal  and  windy  power 
*'  moveth  the  members  of  a  cooamonwealth.  and  by  strange  and 
**  hard  words  safibcates  their  uoderstanding,  U  mast  needs  thera* 
**  by  distract  the  people,  and  thher  overwhelm  the  common- 
wealth with  oppression,  or  cast  it  into  the  fire  of  a  civil  war  ** 

HOBBCS. 

Jm/ovWm — Bishop  Burnet,  In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  first 
article  of  the  Impeachment  of  Sacheverel,  says,  **  The  trae  oc 
**  casion  of  the  war  was  a  Jeaioosy,  that  a  condnct  of  fifteen 
"  years  had  given  too  much  ground  for;  and  that  was  still  kept 
"  up  by  a  fatal  train  of  errors  in  every  step.**  See  also  the  king*s 
speech,  Dec.  2, 1641. 

j9sd /ears— Of  superstition  and  Popery  in  the  church,  and  of 
arbitrary  power  and  tyranny  in  the  stale :  and  so  prepossessed 
were  many  persons  with  these  fears,  that,  like  the  hero  of  this 
poem,  they  would  imagine  a  bear-baiting  to  be  a  deep  design 
against  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  country.  Lord  ClarQndoa 
tells  us,  that  the  Engli4|i  were  the  happiest  people  under  the 
sun,  while  the  king  was  undisturbed  In  the  adminlstmtioa  of 
justice ;  but  a  too  much  felicity  had  made  them  unmanageable 
by  moderate  government ;  a  long  peace  having  softened  almost 
all  the  noblesse  into  court  pleasures,  and  made  the  commonen 
insolent  by  great  plenty. 

King  Charles,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  telh  the  lords, 
"  We  have  been  willing  so  far  to  descend  to  the  desires  of  our 
**  good  subjects,  as  falVf  to  satisfie  ail  moderate  minds,  and  free 
"  them  (torn  all  just  fears  and  jealousies.**  The  words  Jealousies 
and  fearsi  were  bandied  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  in 
all  their  papers,  before  the  absolute  breaking  out  of  the  war 
They  were  used  by  the  parliament  to  the  king,  in  their  petition 
for  the  militia,  March  1, 1641-3 ;  and  by  the  king  in  his  answer: 
"  You  speak  of  jealousies  and  fears,  lay  your  hands  to  yonr 
**  hearts  and  ask  yourselves,  whether  I  may  not  be  disturbed 
"  with  jealousies  and  fears.*'  And  the  parliament,  in  their  de- 
claration to  the  king  at  Newmarket,  March  9,  say, '  Those  fears 
"  and  jealousies  of  ours  which  your  majesty  thinks  to  be  cause- 
"  less,  and  without  just  ground,  do  necessarily  and  clearly  arise 
"  from  those  dangers  and  distempers  into  which  your  evil  coun- 
*'  cils  have  brought  us :  but  those  other  fears  and  jealousies  of 
"  yours,  have  no  foundation  or  subsistence  in  any  action,  Inten 
'  tion,  or  miscarriage  of  ours,  but  are  merely  grounded  on  fabe 
*  hood  and  malice.'* 

The  terms  had  been  used  before  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to 
James  I.,  14  Feb.  1623.  **  Nothing  will  more  dishearten  the  en- 
**  vious  maligners  of  your  majesty's  felicity,  and  encourage  yonr 
"  true-hearted  friends  and  servante,  than  the  removing  those 
**  false  fbars  and  jealousies,  which  are  mere  imaginary  phan- 
**  tasms,  and  bodies  of  air  easily  dissipated,  whensoever  it  shall 
**  please  the  sun  of  your  majesty  to  shew  itself  clearly  in  its 
**  native  brightness,  lustre,  and  goodness/* 

*  P«nA— From  the  Anglo-Saxon  pung ;  it  signifies  a  bawd 
Anus  instar  corii  ad  ignem  siccati.  (Skinner.)  Sometimes  scor 
nun,  scortlllum.    Sir  John  Suckling  says, 

Religion  now  is  a  young  mistress  here 

For  which  each  man  will  fight  and  die  at  least : 

Let  it  alone  awhile,  and  'twill  become 
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Whose  bonestjT  they  all  dont  swear  ftr» 
Tho'  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wheiefiora : 
When  Gospel-Trampeter,  surrounded 
With  kmg-ear^d  rout,  to  battle  sounded,* 
And  pulpit,  drum  eoctosiastick, 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ;t 
Then  did  Sir  Kai;^  abandon  dwellinif, 
And  out  he  rode  a  eolonellinj|r4 

A  Wight  he  was,§  whose  yery  sight  won'd 
Entitle  him  Mitrar  of  Knight-hood  ^ 
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A  find  of  married  wife ;  people  will  be 
Content  to  live  with  it  in  qnietaeas. 

*  Mr.  Batter  told  Tlionias  Veal,  esqaiie,  of  Bimoaa-halt, 
Gloocestersblre,  that  the  Puritans  had  a  custom  of  putting  ttmlr 
hands  behind  their  ears*  at  sermons,  and  bending  them  forwaid, 
under  pretence  of  hearing  the  better.  He  had  seen  Ave  handrea 
or  a  thousand  large  ears  pricked  up  as  soon  as  the  text  was 
named.  Besides,  they  wore  their  hair  very  short,  which  showed 
tbeir  ears  the  more.    See  Godwin's  notes  in  Bodley  library. 

Dr.  Bolwer  in  his  Anthropometamorphoeis,  or  ArtUldal 
Changeling,  tells  nt  wonder/ol  stories  of  the  sine  of  men*e  ears 
in  some  countries.— Pltny,  lib.  7,  c.  2,  speaks  of  a  people  on  the 
borders  of  India,  who  covered  themselves  with  their  ears.  And 
Purehas,  in  his  Pilgrim,  saith,  that  in  the  island  Amcetto,  there 
are  men  and  women  having  ean  of  such  bigness,  that  they  lie 
upon  one  as  a  bed,  and  cover  tliemselves  with  the  other. 

I  here  mention  the  idle  tales  of  these  anthers,  because  their 
works,  together  with  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  are  the  ftequent 
object  of  our  poet's  satire. 

T  It  is  sufficiently  known  ftom  the  history  of  those  times,  that 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  were  first  sown,  and  afterwards  cultivaled, 
by  the  Ihctioiis  preachers  in  convenUeles,  and  the  seditions  and 
schlsmatlcal  lecturers,  who  had  crept  Into  many  churches,  es* 
peclally  about  London.  **  These  men,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
**  had,  ftom  the  beginning  of  the  parliament.  Infused  sedltioue 
**  inclinations  into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  against  the  government 
**  In  church  and  state :  but  after  the  raising  an  army,  and  rejecf- 
**  log  the  king's  overtures  for  peace,  they  contained  themselves 
"  within  no  bounds,  but  filled  all  the  pulpits  with  alarms  of  ruin 
"  and  destmctlon,  if  a  peace  were  offered  or  accepted.**  These 
preachers  used  vi<ilent  action,  and  made  the  pulpit  an  instru- 
ment of  sedlthm,  as  the  dram  was  of  war.  Or.  Sonth,  In  one  of 
his  sermons,  says,  **The  pulpit  supplied  the  field  with  sword- 
**  niten,  and  the  parliament-house  with  Incendiaries.'* 

t  Some  have  imagined  tiom  hence,  that  by  Hndibras,  was  in- 
tended Sirfinnuel  Luke  of  Bedfordshire.  Sir  Samuel  was  an 
active  jastleB  of  the  peace,  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  parliament  army,  and  a 
committee-man  of  that  county :  but  the  poet's  satire  is  general, 
not  personal. 

^  Wight  is  originally  a  Saxon  word,  and  signifies  a  person  or 
being.    It  Is  often  used  by  Chaucer,  and  the  old  ; 
IIbms  It  oMMis  a  witch  or  conjuror. 

I  A  fltTccite  title  In  romances. 
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That  never  t)ent  his  stabbom  kvee* 
To  any  thing  hut  cUralry ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  ^riueh  laid 
Right  wonbipful  on  ahoulder-blade  rf 
Chief  of  domestic  knights,  and  emnty 
Either  for  chartell  or  for  wanant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bmd  o'er,  as  swaddle  :§ 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  styl'd  of  War  as  well  as  Peace. 
Sk>  some  rats  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  fsr  the  land  or  water. 
But  here  our  authora  make  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  more  wise,  or  stootU 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other; 
But  howsoe'er  Ihey  make  a  pother. 
The  difTrence  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outwfllgh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  woik  with,  caU'd  a  Fool ; 
And  offer'd  to  lay  wagers,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  witlik  his  oat, 


*  Allading  to  the  Presbytariani,  who  refaaed  to  kneel  at  the 
Sacmment  of  the  Ijord's  Sapper,  and  insisted  anon  receiving  It 
In  a  slttioK  or  standing  postnre.  See  Baxter's  Life,  ice.  kjc  In 
some  df  tibe  kirks  In  Scotland,  the  pews  are  so  made,  that  it  Is 
▼ery  difficult  for  any  one  to  kneel. 

t  That  is,  did  not  suffer  a  blow  to  pass  unrevenged,  except  the 
one  by  which  the  king  knighted  him. 

X  For  a  challenge.    He  was  a  mnitary  as  well  as  a  civil  oA- 


iiu66Ttpov  PaeiXtis  r*  iyaBbf  Kparip6s  r'  olxMn^^S' 

^  It.  m.  179. 

Pope  translates  it, 

Gveat  in  the  war,  and  great  la  arts  of  sway. 

//.iU.S36. 

Platarch  tells  a<,  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  wonderfully 
delighted  with  this  Une. 

$  SvaddU.--ThHt  is,  to  beat  or  cudgel,  says  Johnson ;  but  the 
word  in  the  Saxon,  signifies  to  bind  up,  to  try  to  heal  by  propel 
bandages  and  applications ;  hence  the  vecb  to  twatke^  and^he 
adjective  twtddling  clothes ;  the  line  therefore  may  signify,  that 
his  worship  coald  either  make  peace,  and  heal  dis^pates  among 
his  neighbors,  or,  if  they  eoold  not  agree,  bind  them  over  to  the 
iesfllons  for  trial. 

H  A  burlesque  on  the  usual  strain  of  rhetorical  flattery,  when 
anthers  pretend  to  be  puzzled  which  of  their  patrons*  noble 
qaalities  they  should  give  the  preference  to.  Something  similar 
to  this  passage  is  tlui  saying  of  Julius  Capitollnus,  concerning 
the  emperor  verus ;  "  melior  orator  quam  poets,  ant  nt  verias 

dicam  p^  posta  qoam  orator  " 
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Comi^aiiw  she  thaogbt  him  but  an  av,* 

Much  more  she  wou'd  Sir  Hvdibns : 

For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  ksnfj^i 

To  all  his  diatlenffes  did  wnte.        • 

But  they're  mistaken  very  mucb» 

Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such : 

We  grant,  although  he  hod  much  wit* 

H*  was  very  shy  of  using  it  ;t 

As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 

And  there£»e  bore  it  not  about, 

Unless  on  holy-dayo,  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Besides,  'tis  knovn  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeek : 

That  Latin  was  no  mora  difficile, 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whisUe : 

Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 

His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted ; 

But  much  of  either  wen'd  affoid 

To  many,  that  had  not  one  word. 

For  Hebrew  roots,  although  they're  found 

To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground,t 

He  had  such  plenty,  as  suffie'd 

To  make  some  think  him  circumcis'd ; 

And  truly  so,  perh^,  he  was, 

"Us  many  a  pious  Chiistian's  ca8e.§ 
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*  **  When  my  eat  and  I,"  says  Montaigne,  "  entertain  each 
'other  with  mntual  apish  tricks,  as  playing  witli  a  garter,  wlie 
**  knows  bat  1  make  her  man  sport  than  she  makes  me  1  shall  I 
**  conclade  her  simple,  who  has  her  time  to  l)egin  or  refuse  sport- 
**  iveness  as  freely  as  I  myself  1  Nay,  who  knows  bat  she  Inaghs 
**  at,  and  eensares,  my  folly,  for  making  her  sport,  and  pities  me 
"  for  anderstanding  her  no  better  V*  And  of  animals—'*  lis  nous 
**  peavent  estlmer  bdtes,  ccmime  noas  les  estimons.** 

t  The  poet,  in  depicting  oar  knight,  blends  together  bh  great 
pretensions,  and  his  real  abUities ;  giving  him  high  encomiams 
on  hU  affected  character,  and  dashing  them  again  with  his  true 
and  natural  imperfections.  Be  was  a  pretended  saint,  but  in 
Aict  a  very  great  hypocrite  ;  a  great  champion,  though  an  errant 
coward  ;  fltmed  for  learning,  yet  a  shallow  pedant. 

%  iome  students  in  Hebrew  have  been  very  angry  with  these 
lines,  and  assert,  that  they  have  done  more  to  prevent  the  study 
of  that  iaagoace,  than  all  the  professors  have  done  to  promote 
lu  See  aletter  to  the  printer  of  the  Diary,  dated  January  15. 
1789,  and  signed  John  Ryland.     The  woid  /«r,  here  means, 

$  in  the  first  editions  this  couplet  was  diffisrently  expressed .; 

Jjnd  truly  go  he  was,  perhaps, 
Jfot  as  a  proeelyte,  hiU  for  claps. 

Uany  vulgar,  and  some  indecent  phrases,  were  after  coneeled 


88  HUlABRAa  tPm  x, 

He  Wfts  in  Logic  a  great  critic,*  6S 

Profoundly  akM'd  in  Analytic ; 

(He  could  digtingmab,  and  divide 
A  hair  *twixt  south  and  soath-weit  ade ; 
On  either  tide  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  bandit  and  ttiU  confute  ;t  it 

He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  bazzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  Lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  Alderman,  a  goose  a  Justice^  ts 

And  rooks  GemtDlttee>Men  or  Trustees.^ 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  dispntation,- 
And  pay  with  nUlocinatioa 
All  this  by  syllogism  true, 
In  mood  and  f6gure,  he  would  do.  m 

For  Rhetoric;  he  could  not  cpe 
Hit  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope : 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
r  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  er  cough, 


117  H r.  Batter.    And,  tedied,  as,  Mr.  Cowley  obsenws,  in  hit  Ode 
ottWlt, 

His  Just 

The  author  blush,  there,  whew  the  reader  mutt 

*  In  some  Ibllowing  liaef  the  abuses  of  homaa  leamlnf  are 
finely  satirized. 

t  Cameades,  the  academic,  having  one  day  dispated  at  Rome 
▼ery  copiuosly  to  fMralte  of  Justice,  reintetf  «very  word  on  the 
mormw,  by  a  train  of  contrary  arguments.  Something  sioaiar 
is  said  of  Cardinal  Perron. 

t  A  doggerel  Alexandrine  placed  In  the  first  line  of  the  couplet, 
MM  tt  is  sometimes  in  herole  Alezaadrinee :  thus  Dryden— 

80  all  the  use  we  make  of  heayen*s  dIscover*d  will. 

Se4  kit  Religio  LaieL 

$  A  rook  is  a  weli-known  black  bird,  said  by  thegloesarlststo 
be  cornix  flnwivora,  and  supposed  by  tiiem  to  devour  the  gmin ; 
hence,  by  s  flgore,  applied  to  sharpers  and  cheats.  Thvs  the 
committee-men  harassed  and  oppressed  the  country,  devonring^ 
In  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  property  of  those  they  did  not  like, 
and  this  under  tha  authority  of  parliament  Trustees  are  often 
mentioned  by  our  poet    See  p.  3,  c.  1, 1.  IStO. 

In  Seobers  eetleetkm  is  an  ordinaaee,  M»49,  for  the  eale  of  the 
royal  lands  in  order  to  pay  the  army;  the  common  soldiers  pur- 
ehaslng  by  regiments,  like  corptnations.  and  having  trustees  for 
the  whole.  These  trustees  either  purchased  the  soldien*  tharet 
at  a  very  amall  price,  or  eometlmes  cheated  the  oAeem  and  sol- 
diers, by  detaining  these  trust  estates  for  their  own  use.  The 
same  happened  often  with  regard  to  the  church  lands :  but  13 
Ch.  II.  an  act  passed  for  restoring  eli  advowsons,  giebe-iands 
and  tythas,  Itc  to  his  n^|esty*s  loyal  subjects. 
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H*  had  hatd  words,  raady  to  ahew  why, 
And  (ell  what  rales  he  did  it  hy.* 
£k»«  when  wkh  greatest  art  he  spokey 
.  You'd  thmk  he  tolk'd  like  other  folk. 
For  all  a  Bhetoiieian's  rales 
Teach  nothug  hut  to  name  Jus  took 
His  ordinary  rate  of  speech 
In  loftmesB  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  afiect ; 
It  was  a  paiti-<Mloi*d  dress 
Of  pateh'd  and  piebald  langnages : 
Twas  English  out  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
like  Instian  heretofore  on  satin.t 
It  had  an  odd  jxomiscuoos  tone 
As  if  h*  had  talk'd  thiee  parte  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  tfahik,  when  he  did  gabUe, 
Th'  had  heard  three  laborerB  of  Babel  ;f 
Or  Cerberus  hunself  pronoonce 
A  leash  of  langasfes  at  once^ 
This  he  as  Tolubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  flpent^ 
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*  i.  e.  Aposiopesis— dnos  ego— sed  motos,  kc. 
Or  eongh.—The  preachers  of  those  dafs,  Idoked  upon  congh- 
log  and  hemming  as  onuimenu  of  speech;  and  when  they 
printed  their  sermons,  noted  in  the  maii^n  where  the  preacher 
eonshed  or  hemmM.  This  practice  was  not  confined  to  Eng- 
landi  for  Olivier  Biaillard,  a  Cordelien  <uid  famous  preacher 
printed  s  sermoa  at  Brussels  in  the  year  1500,  and  maifced  in  the 
margin  where  the  preacher  hemmM  once  or  twicct  or  coiighe<L 
See  the  French  notes. 

t  The  slashed  sleeves  and  hose  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures 
of  Dobson,  Vandyke,  and  others ;  but  one  would  eoiOectiire  f^om 
the  word  heretofore,  that  they  were  not  In  eomvon  wear  in  eur 
poet*8  time. 
X  la  Dr.  Donne*8  Satires,  by  Pope,  we  reed. 

You  prove  yomiaelf  so  able. 
Pity!  yon  were  not  Druggerman  at  Babel ; 
For  had  they  found  a  Hngnist  half  so  good 
I  make  no  question  but  tlie  tower  had  stood. 

$  "<>Br  Borderers,  to  thl^day,  speak' a  leash  of  langnages 
**  (BiMish,  Saxon,  and  Danish)  la  one :  and  It  is  hard  to  determine 
**  which  of  ttiose  tliree-  nations  has  the  greatest-  share  in  the 
**motIev  breed."  Camdea*s  Britannla^-Cttmbeflaiid,  p.  1010. 
Butler,  in  his  character  of  tt  lawyer,  p.  HfT,— says,  **  he  ovenmns 
'*l4ttla  and  French  with  greater  barbarism  than  the  Goths  did 
"Italy  aad  France;  and  roa<ws  as  mad  a  oonflision  of  laofuate^ 
"tiy  miring  both  with  Bnglbh.**  Statins,  rather  ridlctilonsTy, 
iutroduees  Jantis  harangnint<;  and  complimenting  Domlttan  wiUi 
Wth  his  mouths, 

levat  ecee,  supinas 
Bine  atque  inde  manus,  feminAqne  h«e  voce  profator. 
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And  trcdy,  to  support  that  charge, 

Ho  bad  supplies  as  vast  and  large. 

For  bo  could  coin,  or  counterfeit 

New  words  witb  little  or  no  wit:*  U6 

Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  toncb  them  on  ^ 

And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke'ein> 

The  ignorant  for  current  took'em. 

That  had  the  orator,  who  once  lU 

Did  fill  bis  mouth  with  pebble  stones 

When  he  barangu'd,  but  known  his  phrase, 

He  would  have  us'd  no  other  wayat 

In  Mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Erra  Fater  4  ]» 

For  be,  by  geometric  scale, 
Gould  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 
Resolve,  by  sines  and  tangents  straight. 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight  ;|i 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day  ]9S 

The  clock  does  strike,  by  Algebra. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  Philosopher, 
And  had  read  ev'ry  text  and  gloss  over: 
Whate'er  the  crabbed*st  author  bath,T 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith :  130 

Whatever  Skeptic  could  inquire  for ; 
For  every  wht  he  had  a  whbrkforb:** 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  tbem  do, 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go. 


*  The  Presbyterians  eoined  and  composed  many  new  words, 
sue])  as  oat-goings,  carryings-on,  Dothingaess,  workings-out,  gos- 
pel-walking times,  secret  ones,  ^e.  &c. 

t  This  seems  to  be  tlie  ridH  reading;  and  alludes  to  the 
toochstone.  Though  Bishop  Warburton  conjectoxes,  tliat  tons 
ought  to  Im  read  here  instead  of  stone. 

I  These  lour  lines  aie  not  found  in  «he  first  two  editions. 
They  allade  to  the  welHmown  story  of  Demosthenes. 

$  Erra  Pater  is  the  nlcicname  of  some  ifnorant  astrologer.  A 
iitile  paltry  book  of  the  rules  of  Erra  Pater  Is  still  vended  among 
the  vulgar.  I  do  not  think  that  by  Erra  Pater,  the  poet  meant 
William  Lilly,  but  some  contemptible  person,  to  oppose  to  the 
great  Tyelio  Brahe.  Anticlimax  was  Butler*s  fovorite  figure, 
and  one  gveat  machine  of  his  drollery. 

II  He  eeuld,  by  trigonometry,  discover  the  exact  dimensions  of 
a  looC  of  bread,  or  roll  of  butter.  The  poet  likewise  intimates 
that  bis  hero  was  an  over-officious  magistrate,  searching  out 
lltUe  ofibnces,  and  levying  fines  and  forfeitures  upon  them.  See 
TalgoPs  speech  in  the  next  canto. 

1  If  any  copv  would  warrant  it,  I  should  read  **  author  saith.** 
**  That  is,  he  could  elude  one  difficulty  by  proposing  another 
ar  answer  one  question  by  proposing  another. 
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All  whiok  he  undentood  by  rote, 
Andy  as  occasiou  aeiv'dy  would  <|iiote ; 
Ho  matter  whether  right  or  wrong. 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 
His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 
That  which  was  which  he  oould  not  tell  ;* 
Bat  oftentiines  nistook  the  one 
For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 
He  coold  reduce  ail  things  to  acts, 
And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts  ;t 
Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghost  of  defunct  bodies  fly  ;X 
Wheie  Truth  ui  person  does  appear,^ 
Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air.  )| 
He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metapbysie  wit  can  fly.T 
In  school-divinity  as  able 
As  he  that  bight  irrefri^ble  ;** 

*  He  bad  a  jnmble  of  many  conftued  nottoos  ia  hts  head, 
which  he  eoold  not  apply  to  any  useful  purpose :  or  perhaps  the 
poet  allades  to  those  philosophers  who  took  their  ideas  of  sal>> 
stances  to  be  the  coBibinations  of  nature,  and  not  the  arbitrary 
workmanship  of  the  human  mind. 

t-  A  thing  is  In  potoatia,  when  It  is  possible,  but  does  not 
actually  exist ;  a  thing  Is  in  act,  when  it  is  not  only  possible,  bat 
does  exist.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  reduced  from  power  into  act, 
when  that  which  was  only  possible,  begins  really  to  exist :  how 
&r  we  can  know  the  nature  of  things  by  abstracts,  has  long  be«i 
a  dispute.  Bee  Locke*s  Eamy  on  the  Human  Understanding ; 
and  consult  the  old  metaphysictans  if  you  think  it  worth  while 

X  A  fine  satire  upon  the  abstracted  notions  of  the  metaphy- 
stelaus,  calling  the  metaphysical  natures  the  ghosts  or  shadows 
of  real  substances. 

$  Some  authors  have  mistaken  truth  for  a  real  thing  or  {lerson, 
whereas  It  Is  nothingtat  a  right  method  of  puitlng^hose  qotiona 
or  images  of  things  (in  the  understanding  of  man)  Into  the  same 
state  and  otder,  that  their  ori^nals  hold  in  aature.  Thus  Aris- 
totle, Met.  Jib.  2.  Unumquodque  aicut  se  habet  secundum  esse. 
Its  se  habet  secundum  veritatem. 

I)  Bee  Rabelais*s  Pantagruel,  llvre  4,  eh.  58,  which  hint  Is 
taaproved  and  drawn  Into  a  paper  in  the  Tntier,  Mo.  354.  In 
Rabelais,  Pantagruel  throws  upon  deck  three  or  four  handfUls 
of  flroxen  words,  il  en  jecta  sus  le  tillac  tioisou  quatre  poignies : 
et  y  velds  des  parolles  bien  piquantes. 

f  The  Jest  here  Is,  giving,  by  a  low  and  vulgar  expression,  aa 
apt  description  of  the  science.  In  the  old  systems  of  logic,  quid 
est  quid  was  a  common  question. 

**  Two  lines  originally  followed  in  this  place,  which  wen 
afterwards  omitted  by  the  author  in  his  corrected  copy,  vis. 
A  second  Thomas ;  or  at  once. 
To  name  them  all,  another  Duns. 

Perhaps,  apon  reeoUection,  he  thought  this  great  man,  Aquinas^ 
deserving  of  better  treatment,  or  perhaps  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
pan.   However,  as  the  passage  now  stands,  it  is  aa  InlmllaMs 
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A  lecond  Thomav,  or  at  once, 
To  name  them  aU»  another  Duos : 
Pfofoimd  in  all  the  nominal, 
And  real  ways,  beyond  them  all ; 
And,  with  as  delicate  a  hand, 
Could  twist  as  toogh  a  rope  of  tand  ;* 
And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scuU 
That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  fall  ^ 
Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 
That's  to  be  let  mtfumished. 
He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  *era  in  a  trice ; 
As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 
The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratched } 
Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  woond 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profoimd, 
Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  Faith  are  cnr'd  again ; 
Altho'  by  woful  proof  we  find. 
They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 
He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 
Could  tell  in  what  degree  it.  lies  '^ 
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satire  upon  the  old  school  divines,  who  were  many  of  them 
honored  with  some  extravagant  epithet,  and  as  well  known 
by  it  as  by  their  proper  names:  thns  Alexander  Hales,  was 
caiied  doctor  irrefragable,  or  invincible;  Thomas  Aqainas,  tlie 
angelic  doctor,  or  eagle  of  divines ;  Dun  Scotos,  thesnbtle  doctor. 
This  last  was  father  of  the  Reals,  and  William  Ocham  of  the 
Nominals.  They  were  both  of  Merton  college  In  Oxford,  where 
they  gave  rise  to  an  odd  custom.  Bee  Plott*s  Oxfordshire,  page 
985.— JiTtf  JU,  a  Saxon  and  Old  English  participle  passive,  signl 
fylng  eaUed. 

*  A  proverbial  saying,  when  men  lose  their  labor  by  bosylnf 
diemselves  in  trifles,  or  attempting  things  impossible. 

t  That  Is,  sabtle  qnestions  or  foolish  conceiu,  fit  for  the  brain 
of  a  madman  or  lunatic. 

t  **  Paradlsnm  locum  din  mnltnmqne  qnasitum  per  terramm 
**  orbem ;  neqne  tantum  per  termrnm  orbem,  sed  etiam  in  afire, 
**  in  lunik,  et  ad  tertium  usque  cmlum.**  Burnett.  Tell.  Theor.  1. 
%  Cap.  7.  **  Well  may  I  wonder  at  the  notions  of  some  learned 
**  men  concerning  the  garden  of  Eden ;  some  aflinnlng  it  to  be 
** above  the  moon,  others  above  the  air;  some  that  it  is  in  the 
**  whole  world,  others  only  a  part  of  the  north ;  some  thinking 
'*that  it  was  no  where,  whilst  others  supposed  it  to  be,  God 
**  knows  where,  in  the  West  Indies ;  and,  for  ought  I  know,  Bli 
**  John  lilandeville*s  story  of  it  may  be  as  good  as  any  of  them.*' 
Foulis*s  Hhtory'of  Plots,  fol.  p.  171.  **  Otrebins,  In  a  tract  de 
**  Vit&i  Morte,  et  Resurrectlone,  would  per;suade  us,  that  doubtless 
**  the  Kosierucians  are  In  paradise,  which  place  he  seateth  near 
**unto  the  region  of  the  mooft.**  Olaus  Rudbeckins,  a  Swede, 
in  a  very  scarce  bocik,  entitled  Atlantica  sive  Mankeiwh  4  vol. 
toL,  out  of  zeal  for  rhe  honor  of  his  country,  has  endeavored  to 
irave  that  Sweden  was  the  real  paradise.   The  teamed  Haet 
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And,  as  h«  was  dwpoi^d,  could  prore  it,  179 

Balow  the  moon,  or  else  abo76  it : 

What  Adanv,<ljneanit  of  when  his  bride 

Came  from  her  closet  in  his  side : 

Whether  the  devil  tempted  hw 

By  an  High-Datch  inteipreter:*  m 

If  eith«r  dT  them  had  a  navd  ;f 


bishop  of  Avnnches,  wrote  an  express  treatise  De  8lta  ?aia4isl 
Terrestiis,  but  not  pablished  tilt  after  our  poet*s  death,  (HNIL) 
Be  gives  a  map  of  Paradise,  and  says,  it  is  situated  apoa  tlie 
caaal  fonned  by  ttw  Tigris  aad  Eaphrates,  after  they  have  Jolued 
near  Apamea,  betweea  the  place  wheie  they  jola  aad  that 
where  they  separate,  la  order  to  fall  Into  the  Pepsiaa  gulf,  oa  the 
eastern  side  of  the  south  branch  of  the  great  circuit  which  this 
river  malMS  towards  the  west,  maifced  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy, 
near  Araeca,  about  38  degrees  39  miaules  north  latlloda,  aad  80 
degrees  10  minutes  east  longitude.  Thus  wild  and  ▼arions 
have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the  seat  of  Paradise ;  but 
we  must  leave  this  point  undetermined,  till  we  are  better  ac- 
fluainted  with  the  antediluvian  world,  and  know  what  altera- . 
turns  the  flood  made  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Uahomet  is  said  to  have  assured  his  followers,  that  paradise 
was  seated  In  heaven,  and  that  Adam  was  cast  down  frona 
thence  when  he  transgressed :  oa  the  contrary,  a  learned  prelate 
of  our  own  time,  supposes  that  our  first  parents  were  placed  ia 
paradise  as  a  reward :  tot  he  says, 

**  God  (as  we  must  needs  conclude)  having  tried  Adam  in  the 
"state  of  nature,  and  approved  of  the  good  use  he  had  made  of 
"  his  free  will  under  the  direction  of  that  light,  advanced  him  to 
"a  superior  statioa  ia  paradise.  How  long  before  this  lemove, 
**man  had  eontinued  subject  to  natural  religion  alone,  we  caa 
*"  only  guess.  Bat  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  was  some 
**  considerable  time  Iwfbre  the  garden  of  Eden  could  naturally  be 
**  made  fit  for  his'  receptiou.**— See  Warburton's  Works:  Divine 
Legation,  voL  ill.  p.  634.  And  again:  **Tbis  natural  sbite 
**(»  man,  antecedent  to  the  paradisaical,  can  never  be  too  care- 
** fully  kept  in  mind,  nor  too  precisely  explained;  since  It  is  the. 
**  ver^  key  or  clue  (as  we  shall  find  in  the  progress  of  this  work) 
*'  which  is  open  to  us,  to  lead  us  through  ali  the  recesses  and 
*'lBthnaciesof  the  last  and  completed  dispensation  of  God  to 
*'maa ;  a  dispensation  long  become  intricate  and  perplexed,  by 
''men's  neglecting  to  distlngnish  these  two  states  or  conditions ; 
"  which,  as  we  say,  if  not  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  Gospel 
"can  neither  be  well  understood,  nor  reasonably  supported.** — 
DIv.  Leg.  vol  ill.  p.  090, 4to. 

*  Johannes  Goropins  Becanus,  a  man  very  learned,  and  phy^ 
sidan  to  Mary  Queen  of  Hungary,  sister  to  the  Emperor  Charies 
v.,  maintained  the  Teutonic  to  be  the  first,  and  most  ancient 
language  In  the  world.  Veretegan  thinks  |he  Teutonic  not  older 
than  the  tower  of  Babel.    Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  7. 

t  **Over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  King^s  antechamber  at  St. 
"Jameses,  is  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  formeriy  hung 
*'ln  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  thenee  called  the  Adam  and  Eve 
**  Gallery.  Evelyn,  in  the  preface  to  his  Idea  of  the  Perfectioa 
'*  of  Painting,  mentions  this  picture,  painted  by  Malvaglus,  as  he 
**ealls  him,  (John  Mabuse,  of  a  little  town  of  the  same  name  la 
-  Halaanlt,)  and  objects  to  the  absurdity  of  representhig  Adam 
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Whc  fint  made  mnac  malleable:* 

Whether  the  seipent,  at  the  fall, 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  alLt 

All  thk  without  a  gloM,  or  comment^  181 

He  coold  nnriddle  in  a  moment, 

In  proper  terms,  inch  as  men  smatter, 

When  they  throw  ont  and  min  the  mattar. 

For  his  Religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit :  m 

'Twas  Fivsbyterian,  tme  blae,t 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant^  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant  :i| 
Such  as  do  build  their  £uth  upon  m 

The  holy  teit  of  pike  and  gun  ;T 
Decide  all  controversy  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows,  and  knocks ;  909 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly-thorough-Reformation,** 


*'  and  Eve  with  navels,  and  a  fonntain  of  carved  imasery  ia 
"  Paradise.  The  latter  remark  Is  jost ;  the  former  is  only  ww- 
^'thy  of  a  critical  man-midwife."  Wal  note's  Anecdotes  of 
Painting.  Henry  VII.  vol.  i.  p.  50.  Dr.  Brown  has  the  flflb 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  Vnlgar  Errors,  expressly  on  this 
subject,  *'  Of  the  Picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  Navels. " 

*  This  relates  to  the  idea  that  music  was  first  Invented  by  Py 
thagoras,  on  hearing  a  blacksmith  strike  his  anvil  with  a  ham- 
mer—a  story  which  has  been  fieqaently  ridiculed. 

t  That  curse  upon  the  serpent  **  on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,*' 
seems  to  imply  a  deprivation  of  what  he  enjoyed  before ;  It  has 
been  thooght  that  the  serpent  had  feet  at  first  Bo  Basil  says, 
he  went  erect  like  a  man,  and  had  the  use  of  speech  before  the 
&11. 

X  Alluding  to  the  proverb— " true  blue  will  never  stain:*' 
representing  the  stubbornness  of  the  party,  which  made  them 
deaf  to  reason,  and  incapable  of  conviction. 

$  The  poet  uses  the  word  errant  with  a  double  meaning: 
without  doubt  in  allusion  to  knights  errant  in  romances:  ana 
likewise  to  the  bad  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  as,  an  errant 
knave,  an  enant  villain. 

II  The  church  on  earth  Is  called  militant,  as  struggling  with 
temptations,  and  subject  to  persecutions :  but  the  Presbyterians 
of  those  days  were  literally  the  church  militant,  fighting  with 
the  establishment,  and  all  that  opposed  them. 

IT  Cornet  Joyce,  when  he  carried  away  the  king  from  Holden- 
by,  being  desired  by  his  majesty  to  show  his  instmctiens,  drew 
up  his  troop  In  the  inward  court,  and  said,  **  These,  sir,  are  my 
Instructions." 

**  How  far  the  character  here  given  of  the  Presbsrterlans  Is  a 
true  one,  I  leave  others  to  guess.  VV^hen  they  have  not  had  the 
apper  hand,  they  certainly  have  been  friends  to  mUdness  and 
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Whicli  always  mnt  be  cai^d  on, 

And  still  be  doing:,  never  done 

As  if  Religion  were  intended  MS 

For  nothing  else  bat  to  be  mended.. 

A  sect,  wiuise  ehiei^derotion  lies 

In  odd  penreise  antipathies  :* 

In  faliing  oat  with  that  or  thii, 

And  fin&ig  somewhat  still  amiss  tf  tm 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick. 

That  with  more  care  keep  holy-day 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  :X 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  to,  91S 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to : 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  wonhipp'd  God  for  spite. 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for.  8» 

Free-will  they  one  way  disavow. 

Another,  nothing  else  allow.f 

AH  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin.|| 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy  S35 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Qaairel  with  minc'd  pies,T  and  disparage 

moderation :  but  Dr.  Grey  produces  passages  from  some  of  their 
violent  and  absurd  writers,  which  made  him  think  that  they 
had  a  strong  spirit  of  persecution  at  the  bottom. 

Some  of  our  brave  ancestors  said  of  the  Romans,  '*Ubi  soil-  ' 
**  tndinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant."  Tacitast  Vita  Agricol.  90. 

*  In  all  great  quarrels,  the  parties  are  apt  to  take  pleasure  in 
eontradicting  each  other,  even  in  the  most  trifling  matters.  The 
Presbyterians  reckoned  it  sinftil  to  eat  pium-pomdge,  or  minced 
pies,  at  Christmas.  The  cavaliers  observing  the  formal  carriage 
of  their  adversaries,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ate  and 
drank  plentifhlly  every  day,  especially  after  the  restoration. 

t  aneen  Elizabeth  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  she  knew 
very  well  what  would  content  the  Catholics,  but  that  she  never 
eonld  learn  what  would  content  the  Puritans. 

X  In  the  year  1645,  Christmas-day  was  ordered  to  be  observed 
as  a  fast :  and  Oliver,  when  protector,  was  feasted  by  the  lord 
mayor  on  Ash- Wednesday.  When  James  the  First  desired  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  feast  the  French  ambassadors  before 
their  return  to  France,  the  ministers  proclamied  a  fhst  to  be  kept 
the  same  day. 

$  As  maintaining  absolute  predestination,  and  denying  the 

liberty  of  man*s  will :  at  the  same  time  contending  for  absolute 

•  freedom  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

H  They  themselves  being  the  elect,  and  so  incapable  of  tin' 
ning,  and  all  others  being  reprobates,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  performing  any  good  action. 

IT  ''A  sort  of  inquisition  was  set  up,  against  the  food  whiek 
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Their  best  and  dearest  friend— pluxn-ponidge ; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose.  83C 

Th*  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon,* 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  linkt, 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense  SS5 

Had  got  th*  advowson  of  bis  conscience. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accoutcr'd. 
We  mean  on  th*  inside,  not  the  outward : 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discusB  ; 
Then  listen,  Sin,  it  followeth  thus :  940 

His  tawny  beard  was  th*  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile : 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey,  -  945 

The  nether  orange,  mixt  with  grey. 
This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  ;t 

had  **  been  customarily  in  use  at  this  season."    Blaci(aU*s  Ser 
mon  on  Christmas-day. 

*  Mahomet  tells  ns,  in  the  Koran,  that  the  Angel  Gahrlel 
brought  to  him  a  milk-white  beast,  called  Alboraeh,  somethint 
like  an  ass,  but  bigxer,  to  carry  him  to  the  presence  uf  God. 
Alborach  refused  toTet  him  get  up,  unless  he  would  promise  to 
procure  him  an  entrance  into  pandise :  which  Mahomet  pro- 
mising,  he  got  up.  Mahomet  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  tame 
pigeon,  which  he  taught  secretly  to  eat  out  of  his  ear,  to  make 
his  followers  believe,  that  by  means  of  this  bird  there  were  im- 
parted to  him  some  divine  communications.  Our  poet  calls  it  a 
widgeon,  for  the  sake  of  equivoque ;  widgeon  In  the  figurative 
sense,  signifying  a  foolish  silly  fellow.  It  Is  usual  to  say  of 
such  a  person,  that  he  is  as  wise  as  a  widgeon  :  and  a  drinkinf 
song  has  these  lines.— 

Mahomet  was  no  divine,  but  a  senseless  widgeon, 
To  forbid  the  use  of  wine  to  those  of  his  religion. 

Widgeon  and  weaver,  says  Mr.  Bay,  in  his  Philosophical  Let- 
ters, are  male  and  female  sex. 

'*  There  are  still  a  multitude  of  doves  about  Mecca  preserved 
'*  and  fed  there  with  neat  care  and  superstition,  being  thought 
*^  to  be  of  the  breed  of  that  dove  which  spake  in  the  ear  of  Ma- 
**  hornet!'    Sandys'  Travels. 

t  AlludinK  to  the  vulgar  opiniooi  that  comets  are  always 
predictive  of  some  public  calamity. 

Et  nunquam  ccelo  spectatum  impune  cometen. 

Pliny  calls  a  comet  crinita. 

Mc  Butler  in  his  Genuine  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  says, 

Which  way  the  dreadful  comet  went 
la  sixty-four,  and  what  it  meant  1 
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With  giidy  type  did  reprewnt 

Declining  age  of  government,  tM 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  qwde, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 

Like  Sampson's  heart-hreaken,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  me  ;* 

Tho'  it  contributed  its  own  fall,  «55 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall  if 

It  was  canoniCft  and  did  grow 

In  holy  ordem  by  strict  vow  :§ 


What  Nations  yet  are  to  bewail 

The  opernUou  of  iu  tail : 

Or  whether  France  or  Holland  yet. 

Or  Germany,  be  in  its  debt  1 

What  wars  and  plagues  in  Christendom 

Have  happen'd  since,  and  what  to  come  1 

What  Icings  are  dead,  how  many  queens 

And  princesses  are  poison'd  since  1 

And  who  shall  next  of  all  by  tarn, 

Make  courts  wear  black,  and  tradesmen  moam  t 

And  when  again  shall  lay  embargo 

Upon  thejidmiral,  the  good  ship  Aigo. 

•Homer,  at  translated  by  Pope,  Iliad  iv.  434,  says. 

While  dreadful  comets  glaring  fW>m  afar. 
Forewarned  the  horrors  of  the  Theban  war. 

*  Heart-breakers  were  particniar  carls  worn  by  the  ladies,  and 
sometimes  by  men.  Sampson's  strength  consisted  in  his  hair; 
when  that  was  cut  off,  he  was  taken  prisoner;  when  it  grew 
again,  he  was  able  to  pall  down  the  house,  and  destroy  his  ene- 
mies.   See  Judges,  cap.  xvi. 

t  Many  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  swore  not  to 
cut  their  beards,  not,  like  Mephibosheth,  till  the  king  was  re- 
stored, but  till  monarchy  and  episcopacy  were  ruined,  ^ach 
▼ows  were  common  among  the  barbarous  nations,  especially  the 
Germans.  Civills,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  lutving  destroyed 
the  Roman  l^ons,  cut  his  hair,  which  he  bad  vowed  to  let  grow 
from  his  first  taking  up  arms.  And  it  became  at  length  a  na- 
tional custom  among  some  of  the  Germans,  never  to  trim  their 
hair,  or  their  beards,  till  they  had  killed  an  enemy. 

t  The  latter  editions,  for  canonic,  read  monastic. 

%  This  line  would  make  one  think,  that  in  the  preceding  one 
we  ought  to  read  monastic;  though  the  vow  of -not  shaving  the 
beard  till  some  particular  event  happened,  was  not  uncommon 
In  those  times.  In  a  humorous  poem,  fKIsely  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Butler,  entitled.  The  Cobler  and  Vicar  of  Bray,  we  read. 

This  worthy  knight  was  one  that  swore 

He  woulff  not  cut  his  beard. 
Till  this  ungodly  nation  was 

From  kings  and  bishops  clear*d. 

Which  holy  vow  he  firmly  kept, 

And  most  devoutly  wore 
A  erisiy  meteor  on  his  face. 

Till  they  were  both  no  i 
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Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordeliere  :*  86t 

'Twas  bound  to  saSa  perweution 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution ; 

T*  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state : 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn,  t05 

Still  ready  to  be  puU'd  and  torn, 

With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd* 

Revil'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd : 

Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast, 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ;  970 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

'Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters  873 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never. 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow.  SM 

So  learned  Taliacotius,  from 

The  brawny  part  of  porter's  bum. 

Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 

Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech  :t 


*  An  order  so  called  in  France,  from  the  knotted  cord  which 
they  wore  about  their  middles.  In  England  they  were  named 
Grey  Friars,  and  were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscans. 

t  Taliacotius  was  professor  of  physic  and  surgery  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  born,  1553.  His  treatise  is  well  known.  He  says, 
the  operation  has  been  practised  by  others  before  him  with  suc> 
cess.  See  a  very  humorous  account  of  him,  Tatler,  No.  260. 
The  design  of  Taliacotius  has  been  improved  into  a  method  of 
holding  correspondence  at  a  great  distance,  by  the  sympathy  of 
flesh  transferred  fh)m  one  body  to  another.  If  two  persons  ex- 
change a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  bicepital  muscle  of  the  arm, 
and  drcnmscribe  it  with  an  alphabet ;  when  the  one  pricks  him- 
self in  A,  the  other  is  to  have  a  sensation  thereof  in  the  same 
part,  and  by  inspecting  his  arm,  perceive  what  letter  the  other 
points  to. 

Our  author  likewise  intended  to  ridicule  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
who,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  sympathetic  powder,  mentions,  but 
with  caution,  this  method  of  engrafting  noses.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  ingenuity  pf  the  ancients  seems  to  have  failed 
them  on  a  similar  occasion,  since  they  were  obliged  to  piece  oul 
the  mutilated  shoulder  of  Pelops  with  ivory. 

In  latter  days  it  has  been  a  common  practice  with  dentists,  t  j 
draw  the  teeth  of  young  chimney-sweepers,  and  fix  them  In  the 
heads  of  other  persons.  There  was  a  lady  whose  mouth  was 
sappUed  in  this  manner.    After  some  time  the  boy  claimed  the 
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Bnt  when  the  date  of  Noek  wm  out,*  t85 

Off  dropt  the  sympethetie  moiit 

His  hack,  or  ratlier  hoithen,  ■how'd 
Ab  if  it  atoop'd  with  iti  own  load. 
For  as  JEneas  bore  his  aire 

Upon  his  shonldeis  thro*  the  fire,  «M 

Oar  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  battocks  on  his  back: 
Which  now  had  afanost  got  the  apper* 
Hand  of  his  head,  for  want  of  cropper. 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore  S95 

A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  bef<»« : 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well-cranun'd  with  thrifty  fare : 
As  white-pot,  batter-milk,  and  cords, 
Sach  as  a  country-house  affi>rds ;  90$ 

With  other  Yictnal,  which  anon 
We  farther  shall  dilate  upon. 
When  of  his  hose  we  come  to  treat, 
The  cup-board  where  he  kept  his  meat 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff,  aos 

And  thouffh  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof, 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise.t 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen  ;t  310 


tooth,  and  went  to  a  justice  of  peace  for  a  warrant  against  the 
lady,  who,  he  alleged,  bad  stolen  it.  The  case  woald  have 
[mzzled  Sir  Badibras. 

Dr.  Banter  mentions  some  111  efl^cts  of  the  practice.  A  per- 
son who  gains  a  tooth,  may  soon  after  want  a  nose.  The  simile 
has  been  translated  Into  Latin  thos : 

Sic  adsdtitios  nasos  de  clune  torosl 
Vectorls  docta  secnit  Tallacotios  arte : 
Qni  potuere  parem  durando  eqnare  pnrentem  ; 
At  postqaam  fato  clnnls  compatmit,  ipsnm 
Una  symphaticnra  cospit  tabescere  rostmm 

*  Nock  Is  a  British  word,  siffnlfylng  s  slit  or  crack.  And 
hence  figoratlTely,  nates,  la  /esse,  the  ftmdament  Nock, 
Nockys,  U  used  by  Gawln  Douglas  In  his  version  of  the  iEneid, 
for  the  bottom,  or  extremity  of  anything;  GhMsarista  say,  the 
word  hath  that  sense  both  In  Italian  and  Dutch:  others  think  It 
a  British  word. 

t  A  man  of  nice  honor  suffers  more  firom  a  kick,  or  slap  In 
the  face,  than  from  a  wound.  8ir  Walter  Raleigh  says,  to  be 
strucken  with  a  sword  is  like  a  man,  but  to  be  stracken  with  a 
stick  U  like  a  slave. 

t  Henry  Vllf .  besieged  Bonlogne  In  person,  July  14, 1544.    He 

was  very  fat,  and  consequently  his  breeches  very  large.    BM 

the  paintings  atCowdryin  Bnssez.and  theengmvinfi  published 
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To  old  Kittgr  llany  w  well  known, 

Some  writen  held  they  were  hie  own, 

Thro'  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 

Of  ammunition-bread  and  cheeie,  / 

And  fat  Uack-puddings,  proper  food  SM 

For  warnon  that  delight  in  blood: 

For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 

To  carry  yittie  in  his  hose. 

That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice,- 

The  ammunition  to  surprise :  '<iait 

And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

The  one  or  th'  other  magazine. 

They  stoutly  in  defence  on't  stood, 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  Uood  \ 

And  till  th'  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out,  J2S 

Ne'er  left  the  fortifi'd  redoubt ; 

And  tho'  knights  errant,  as  some  think, 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  diink,* 

Because  when  thorough  desarts  vast. 

And  regions  desolate  Uiey  past,  330 

Where  belly-timber  above  ground. 

Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 

Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 

Of  their  provisioii  cm  record : 

Which  made  scnne  confidently  write,  S3S 

They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight 

'Tis  false :  for  Arthur  wore  in  hallt 

Round  table  like  a  farthingal,t 


by  the  Society  of  Aatiqtuuries.  Their  breeches  and  hose  were 
the  same,  Port-hose,  Trank-liose,  Pantaloons,  were  ail  llice  oar 
sailors*  trowsers.  See  Pedales  in  Cowel,  and  the  74th  canon  ad 
finein. 

*  "Though  I  think,  says  Don  Quixote,  that  I  have  read  as 
"  many  histories  of  chivalry  in  my  time  as  any  other  man,  I 
^  never  could  find  that  knights  errant  ever  eat,  unless  it  were 
"  by  mere  accident,  when  they  were  invited  to  great  feasts  and 
**  royal  banquets ;  at  other  times,  they  iiiduteed  themselves  with 
"  iittle  other  food  besides  tbeir  thoughU." 

t  Arthur  is  said  to  hkve  lived  about  the  year  530,  and  to  have 
been  born  in  501,  but  so  many  r^Hoantic  exploits  are  attributed  to 
him,  that  some  have  doubted  whether  there  was  any  truth  at  all 
in  his  history. 

Geoffrey  o'f  Monmouth  calls  him  the  son  of  Uther  Pendmgon, 
others  think  he  was  himself  called  Uther  Pendragon :  Uther  sig- 
nifying in  the  British  tongue  a  club,  because  as  with  a  clnb  he 
beat  down  the  Saxons :  Pendragon,  because  he  woiaa  dragon  on 
the  crest  of  bis  helmet. 

t  The  fitrthingal  was  a  sort  of  hoop  worn  by  the  ladies.  King 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  made  choice  of  the  round  table  that  hit 
knights  might  not  quarrel  about  precedence. 
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On  whieh,  with  ihirt  pvU'd  mA  bebilid. 

And  ^e  before,  hie  eood  knigbtB  dinU  M» 

Tho'  'twas  no  laUe  eome  mppeee, 

But  a  hnfe  pair  of  nwaid  tnak  hoae : 

In  which  he  eany'd  aamnefa  iiMat» 

Aa  he  and  aU  hie  knigbla  eoQld  CNit«* 

When  layinff  by  their  swoitdi  and  tmndMOM,       345 

They  took  their  hreakfaata,  or  their  aweheoiM^t 

Bat  let  that  paaa  at  fMaettt,  leat 

We  ahonld  forM  whan  wo  digreat; 

Ab  learned  auuon  lae,  to  whom 

We  leaTo  it,  and  to  th'  pinpoae  eome.  SM 

Hia  poinut  awoid  unto  hia  aide, 
Near  hia  ondannted  heart,  waa  tf&t 
With  beakotJiilt,  that  would  hold  brath. 
And  aenre  liar  fi|^t  and  dinner  both. 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bnUeta,  3U 

To  dioot  at  foea,  and  aometimea  fmUeta ; 
To  whom  he  boie  ao  fell  a  gmteh, 
He  ne'er  gave  qoaiter  t'  any  aneh. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  tmity,| 
For  want  of  fighting  waa  swwn  roa^,  9M 

And  ate  mto  itaelf,  for  lack 
Of  aomebody  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  aeabbaid  where  it  dwelt. 
The  rancour  of  iti  edge  had  felt : 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful  JU 

It  had  devoured,  'twaa  ao  manful, 
And  ao  much  aooni'd  to  hiik  in  case, 
Aa  if  it  diuat  not  ahew  ita  face. 


*  Tnie-wlt,  in  Ben  Jmiv3ii*B  SUent  Woman,  mvi  of  8tr  Anwr- 
eat  La  Fool, « If  ko  eoald  bnt  vietoal  biiDielf  for  half  a  year  la 
**  his  iMreechea,  he  is  sufficiently  amied  to  over-mn  a  coantry.** 
Aet4,sc5. 

t  AVMA«MU^-lleals  bow  made  by  the  servants  of  most  turn- 
illes  aboat  noon-tide,  or  twelve  o'clock.  Onr  ancestors  la  the 
13th  and  14th  eentarles  had  foar  meals  a  day,--breakfkst  at  7; 
dinner  at  10 ;  sapper  at  4 ;  and  livery  at  8  or  9 ;  soon  after  which 
they  went  to-bed.  See  the  JSari  of  Nortfaiimberland*s  hoosehold- 
booL 


The  tradesmen  and  laboring  people  had  only  3  meals  a  day, 
^breaklhstatS;  dinner  at  13;  aedsupperateii  Theyhadao 
livery. 

t  Toledo  is  a  city  In  Spain,  the  capital  of  New  Castile,  Ikmoaa 
for  the  roanofactare  of  swords :  the  Toledo  blades  were  aaneral- 
ly  broad,  to  wear  on  horseback,  and  of  great  length,  saUable  to 
the  old  Spanish  dress.  See  DUIon^s  Voyage  throogh  Spain,  4ta 
1782.  Bat  those  which  I  have  seen  weee  narrow,  like  a  stiletto, 
fiat  much  longer:  though  probably  oar  hero*s  waa  braad,  as  Is 
kiplled  by  the  optthet  trenchant,  catliag. 
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In  many  detpenfte  nttempta. 
Of  wunntei  exigentsy*  oontompta^ 
It  had  appeared  with  oourag«  bolder 
Than  Sei^eant  Bum  iuTading  ibonktorit 
Oft  had  it  ta*en  poMMHcm, 
And  pria'nen  too»  or  made  them  nm. 
Thia  sword  a  dagger  had,  hie  page« 
That  was  but  littte  for.  hie  age :  t 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  ao^ 
As  dwarfii  upon  knights  eirant  do. 
It  was  a  serviceable  dadgeoa,^ 
Either  for  fightmg  or  for  drudginff:!) 
When  it  had  stabb'd,  or  bioke  a  head, 
It  woold  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread. 
Toast  cheese  or  bacatt,T  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care : 
'Twonld  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewor,** 
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•  ExIfODt  li  a  writ  tnued  la  orier  to  brine  a  penoa  to  aa  out- 
lawry, if  he  does  aot  appear  to  aniwer  the  suit  couuneaMd 
against  him. 

t  Alluding  to  the  method  by  which  bnm-baiiiifii,  as  they  are 
called,  anest  persons,  giving  them  a  tap  on  the  shonlder. 

t  Thus  Homer  accoatree  Agamemnon  with  a  dagger  hanging 
near  his  sword,  which  he  used  instead  of  a  knife.  Iliad.  Lib.  iU. 
S71.  A  gentleman  prodacing  some  wine  to  his  guests  in  small 
passes,  and  saying  it  was  sixteen  yean  old ;  a  person  replied  it 
was  very  small  for  its  age— in^yr»(  U  riMf  Jvw  h  if  vcr^^^/y 
|iupiy,  col  ilw6vT0f  tri  iKKuiisKahwf  lutfds  yS|  H%  &s 
r999Tmv  sriiv*  Atbensus  £d.  Casaulion.  pp.  584  and  aSS,  lib 
ziiL9e9. 

^  A  dudgeon  was  a  short  sword,  or  dagger:  ftoro  the  Teutonic 
deien,  a  sword. 

[|  Tliat  is  for  doing  any  drudgery-work,  such  as  follows  in  the 


IT  Corporal  Nim  says,  in  Shak8peare*s  Henry  Y.,  **  I  dare  not 
"  fight,  but  I  will  wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron :  it  is  a  simple 
**  one,  but  what  though~it  will  toast  cheese." 

**  This  was  a  common  Joke  upon  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was 
■aid  to  have  been  a  partner  in  a  brewery.  It  was  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  lampoon  during  his  iife-tirae.  In  the  eoliee- 
Hon  of  loyal  rongs,  is  one  called  the  Protecting  Brewer,  which 
has  these  stanxtis— 


A  brewer  amy  be  as  bold  as  a  hector. 
When  as  he  had  drunk  his  cup  of  nectar. 
And  a  brewer  may  be  a  Lord  Protector, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Now  here  remains  the  stnngest  thing. 
How  this  brewer  about  his  liquor  did  faring 
To  be  aa  emperor  or  a  king. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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When  this,  and  more,  it  did  eadara ; 
Bat  left  the  trade,  aa  many  more 
Have  lately  done,  <m  the  aame  aoofe. 

In  th'  holaten,  at  the  nddle-bow, 
Two  aged  piatobi  he  did  atow, 
Among  the  ampliui  <tf  aoch  meat 
As  in  his  hose  he  eouid  not  get 
These  would  inreigle  rats  with  th'  aeent* 
Te  forage  when  the  eocka  were  bent ; 
And  aometimes  catch  'em  with  a  nap^ 
As  cleveriy  as  th'  ablest  tn^* 
They  were  npMi  hard  doty  still, 
And  every  night  stood  sentinel, 
To  guard  the  magasine  in  th'  hoae. 
From  two-legg'd  and  from  four-legg'd  foes. 

Thus  clad  and  fortifyd,  Sir  Km^ 
From  peaceful  home  set  forth  to  fight 
But  fint  with  nimble  active  f(»oe» 
He  got  Mi  th'  outside  of  his  horse  :t 
For  having  but  one  stirmp  ty'd 
T*  his  saddle,  on  the  farther  side. 
It  was  so  short  h'  had  much  ado 
To  reach  it  with  his  desp'rate  toe. 
But  after  many  strains  and  heaves, 
He  got  upon  the  saddle  eaves, 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  tb'  seat, 
With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat. 
That  he  had  almost  tumbIed^pver 
With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover, 
By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  mane. 
Which  oft  ho  usM  instead  of  rein. 

But  now  we  talk  of  mountmg  steed. 
Before  we  further  do  proceed. 
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Bat  whether  OlWer  was  really  coneemed  In  a  brewery,  at  any 
peilod  of  his  life,  It  Is  difliciilt  to  determine.  Heath,  one  of  his 
profeaaed  enemiro,  asrares  us,  in  his  Flagellam,  that  there  was 
BO  foondation  for  the  report. 

Colonel  Pride  had  been  a  brewer :  Colonel  Hewson  was  lint  a 
shoemaker,  then  a  brewer's  clerk :  and  Scott  had  been  clerk  to  a 


*  This  and  the  precedlttg  conplet  were  in  the  tint  editkms, 
but  afterwards  left  oat  In  the  author's  copy. 
t  Nothing  can  be  more  emnpletely  droH,  than  tills  descriplion 


of  Hodibras  monnting  his  hoiw.  Be  had  one  stirrtip  tied  on  the 
oll^ide  very  short,  the  saddle  very  large ;  the  knight  short,  Iht, 
and  deformed,  having  his  breeches  and  pockets  stoflbd  with 


Mack  pnddings  and  other  {wovision,  overacting  his  elbrt  to 
meant,  and  nearly  tnrobltaig  over  on  the  opposite  side ;  his  sin- 
gle spar,  we  may  snppose,  catching  in  sobm  of  his  horse's  f^nA- 
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It  doth  behove  ns  to  say  emaMiihiBg 

Of  that  which  bore  ear  valiant  biunkin.* 

The  beast  was  stoidyy  large,  and  taU» 

With  month  of  maaU  umL  eyes  of  wall ; 

I  would  say  eye,  for  h'  had  bat  one,  ttS 

As  most  agree,  thoogfa  some  say  iione» 

He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  Jiis  gaitt 

Preserv'd  a  grave*  majestic  state. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  mora  ha  skipt* 

Or  mended  paee»  than  Spaniard  whiptd*  4M 

And  yet  so  fiery,  he  woold  bound. 

As  if  he  griev'd  to  touch  the  gxnnndi  ^  * 

That  Cesar's  horM,  who,  as  fame  goes. 

Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes,t 

Was  not  by  half  so  tender-hooft,  43S 

Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft : 

And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop, 

8om«  write,  to  take  his  rider  up,f 

*  A  stUy  eaaatrj  fellow*  or  awkward  stick  of  wood*  fiom  ths 
BelcbooiD,  arbor,  and  ken,  o^  kin,  a  diminutive. 

t  Tbia  allades  to  the  story  of  a  Biianiard,  who  was  eondemaed 
to  run  the  gantlet,  and  disdained  to  avoid  any  part  of  the  ponlsli- 
■eat  by  mending  his  paee. 

'  t  Saetoniua  relates,  that  the  hoofs  of  Caesar's  horse  were  di- 
vided like  toes.  And  asain,  Lycosthenes,  de  prodigiis  et  por* 
tontis,  p.  814,  has  the  following  passage:  ** Julias  Cesar  cum 
**  Lnsitanis  pneesset-tequus  Uisignis,  fissis  ungnibiu  anleriomm 
**  pedum,  et  propeniodun  digllonua  huiaaBoran  natns  est ;  Ibrox 
*'admodum,atqne  elatus:  quern  natuni  apud  8e,cuni  anruspkes 
"imperium  orbis  tena  significare  domino  pronuntiassent,  magn& 
*'cara  aiuit;  nee  patlentem  sessoris  alterius,  primus  aseenditi 
*'cqjus  etiam  signum  pro  .fide  Veneris  geaetricis  poelea  dedica- 
^'viL**— The  statue  of  Julius  Caesar*8  horse,  which  was  placed 
before  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrlx,  had  the  hoofb  of  the  fore 
feet  parted  Uke  the  toes  of  a  man.  MontfikueoR*s  Anti(|.  v.  ti.  p.  58 

la  Havereamp's  Medals  of  Christina,  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin 
of  Gordiaans  Pins,  pi.  34,  Is  rapreseated  an  horse  with  two  ho- 
man  fore  feet,  or  rather  one  a  foot,  the  other  a  hand.  Arion  is 
said,  by  the  scholiast,  on  Btalins  Theb.  vl.  ver.  301,  to  have  had 
the  feet  of  a  man— humaao  vestlgio  dextrl  pedis. 

$  Stirrups  were  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Giesar.  Common 
persons,  wlio  were  active  and  haidy,  vaulted  into  their  seats; 
and  persons  of  distinction  had  their  horses  taught  to  bend  down 
toward  the  ground,  or  else  they  were  assisted  by  their  stralois 
or  equerries.  Q.  Cortims  meatioas  a  remarkable  instance  of  do- 
cilitv  of  the  elephants  in  the  army  of  king  Porus :  **  Indus  more 
'^solito  elephaatam  procumbeia  jussit  in  genua;  qui  ut  sa  sub- 
**  missit,  eeteri  qnoqaoi  ita  eatm  insiitati  erant,  demisere  corpeia 
**  in  terram.'*  I  know  no  writer  who  relates  tliat  Cssar's  horse 
would  kneel ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Butler's  memory  deceived  him* 
Of  Bacephalus,  the  fifcvured  steed  of  Aiexander,  it  is  said— *«iUe 
'*Bee  in  dorso  Insidere  sno  patlebatur  alium;  et  regent  qaum 
"vellet  asceadeie  sponte  sua  senna  sobmittens,  exelpiebat ;  cre- 
■*iebatarqnie  sentire  quern  veheret."    See  also  Diodor.  Sical.  el 
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So  Hadibnui  bis,  tis  well  known) 
Would  often  do,  to  set  bim  down.  440 

We  iball  not  need  to  say  what  lade 
Of  leather  was  npon  his  back: 
For  that  was  hkldea  under  ptd, 
Andlweecbof  Knt^g^'dlliUasted.  ! 
His  Btratting  ribs  on  both  sides  «bowld  44S 

Like  furrows  he  bifliself  liad  ptew'd'l 
For  underneath  the  skht  of  paniiel» 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  dvamiel. 
His  draggling  tail  bung  in  the  dirt. 
Which  on  his  rider  he  woaM  Hirt  f  450 

Still  as  his  tender  side  he  priokt, 
With  arm'd  heel,  or  with  iinaiin*d,  kickt ; 
For  Hndibras  wore  bat  one  spur. 
As  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 
To  active  trot  one  side  of 's  horse,  455 

The  other  would  not  hang  an  arse. 
A  Squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph,* 

PIntarch.  de  Mlert.  aniimtl.    BIr.  Butler,  in  hiv  MS.  Commoa- 
place  Book,  applies  the  saddle  to  the  fight  bone ;  for  he  says, 
Like  Baeephalns's  bratlsh  honor, 
Would  have  none  meant  bat  the  rf^t  owner. 

Hndibras's  hoiBe  Is  desafbed  Terjr  rooeh  in  the  same  manner 
with  that  of  Don  anizote's  lean^  Mifi;  jaded,  foundered,  with  a 
sharp  ridge  of  bones.  Rosinante,  however,  conid  boast  of  **  raas 
''quartos  que  nn  reaP' — an  equivoque  entirely  lost  in  moat 
translations.  Quarto  signifies  a  crack,  or  chop,  In  a  horse^s  hoof 
or  heel :  it  also  signifies  a  small  piece  of  money,  several  a(  which 
go  to  make  a  real. 

*  As  the  knight  was  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  so  the  sqnire 
was  an  Anabaptist  or  Independent.  This  gives  our  author  an 
opportunity  of  characterizing  both  these  sects,  and  of  shewing 
their  joint  concurrence  against  the  king  and  church. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  had  each  a  separate  form 
of  church  discipline.  The  Presbyterian  system  appointed,  for 
every  parish,  a  minister,  one  or  more  deacons,  and  two  ruling 
.efders,  who  were  laymen  chosen  by  the  parishioners.  Each 
palish  was  subject  to  a  classis,  or  union  of  several  parishes.  A 
deputation  of  two  ministers  and  four  ruling  elders,  ftom  every 
classis  in  the  county,  constituted  a  provlncfol  synod.  And  su- 
peilor  to  the  provincial  was  the  natlonai  synod,  consisting 
of  deputies  from  the  former,  In  the  proportion  of  two  ruling 
eMefs  to  one  minister.  Appeals  were  allowed  thionghont  these 
several  jurisdictions,  and  ultimately  to  the  parliament.  On  the 
attachment  of  the  Piesbyterlaas  tt>  their  lay-elders,  Mr.  Seldon 
oteerves  In  his  Table-talk,  p.  118,  that  "*  there  mast  be  some  lay^ 
**niea  In  the  synod  to  overlook  the  eleifry,  lest  they  spoil  the 
**  dvil  work :  just  as  when  the  good  woman  puts  a  eat  Into  the 
*  niUk-hoDee,  she  sends  her  maid  to  look  alter  the  eat,  lest  the 
"eat  AoaM  eat  up  the  erean." 

The  Independenta  maintained,  that  every  congrsgatlon  was  a 
esBiyieie  ^isf^  wltMa  ItselC  and  had  no  depsndeace  oa  das- 
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That  in  th'  adventiire  went  his  haUl 

Thoni^  writen,  for  mora  stately  tone. 

Do  caU  him  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one :  460 

And  when  we  can»  wkh  metre  safe. 

We'll  call  him  so,  if  aot,  ^lain  Raph  ;* 

For  rhyme  tiM  ffMtf  »it{  verse*, 

With  which,  Uke  ships,  they  steer  their  counMk 

An  equal  stoc^  of  nUi  '•ati  Talor  405 

He  had  lain  in,  by 'birth  a  tailor. 

The  mighty  Tynan  queen  that  f  aiaM, 

With  subtle  shreds,  a  tract  of  land,1 

Did  leave  it,  with  a  castle  fair. 

To  his  great  ancestor,  her  heir ;  470 

From  him  descended  cross-legg'd  knights,t 

Fam*d  for  their  faith  and  wa^e  fights 

Against  the  bloody  CannibaU^ 

■leal,  proTiaclal,  or  national  synods  or  asseoibUes.  They  chose 
their  own  ministers,  and  required  no  ordination  or  laying  on  of 
hands,  as  the  Presbyterians  did.  They  admitted  any  gifted  bro- 
ther, that  is,  any  enthusiast  who  thought  he  could  preach  oi 
piay,  into  their  assemblies.  They  entered  into  covenant  with 
their  minister,  and  he  with  them.  Soon  aAer  the  Revolutloe 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  coalesced,  the  former  yield- 
h^  in  some  respects  to  the  latter. 

*         Paulino  Ausoaius,  metrum  sic  svasit,  ut  esses 
Tn  prior,  et  nomen  prcgrederere  meum. 

Sir  Roger  LHSstrange  supposes,  that  in  bis  description  of  Ral 

eio,  our  author  had  la  view  one  Isaac  Robinson,  a  butcher  in 
oorfields:  others  think  that  the  character  was  designed  for 
Premble,  a  tailor,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  sequestrators. 
Dr.  Grey  supposes,  that  the  name  of  Ralph  was  taken  from  the 

Kcer*s  apprentice,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play,  called  the 
ight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  was  a  rela- 
tion and  godson  of  Mr.  Butler,  said,  that  the  *sqplre  was  designed 
for  Ralph  Bedford,  esquire,  member  of  parliament  for  the  town 

t  The  allusion  Is  to  the  well-known  story  of  Dido,  who  pur- 
chased as  much  land  as  she  could  surround  with  an  ox*s  hide. 
She  cut  the  hide  into  small  strips,  and  obtained  twenty-two  fur 
longs. 

Mereatiqne  solum,  facti  de  nomine  Byrsam, 
Taurino  quantum  possent  circumdare  tergo. 

Virg.  iEneid,  lib.  i.  367. 

t  Tailors,  who  usoally  ait  at  their  work  in  this  posture ;  and 
knights  of  the  Holy  Voyage,  persons  who  had  made  a  vow  to  go 
to  toe  Holy  Land,  after  death  were  represented  on  their  OMma- 
nients  with  their  legs  across.  **Snmpcnosls8lma  per  ortiem 
**  chrlstianttra  erecta  cfisnobia;  in  qnibns  hodie  qnoque  videve 
"  licet  mliitam  lllorum  imagines,  monumeata,  tibiis  in  crooem 
**  transversis :  sie  enim  sepnlti  fnemnt  qnotquot  iUo  seeulo  nom- 
**ina  bello  sacro  dedissent,  vel  qui  tune  tempoiis  eraeent  sosee- 
•*  pissent."    Chronic.  Eccleslast.  lib.  ii.  p.  73. 

i  Tailors,  as  well  as  fcnlgbts  of  Uio  Iloly  Voyafe,  aro  fiunsd 
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Whom  they  destroy'd  both  great « 

This  stiudy  Sqnire  had,  as  well  47S 

As  the  bold  Trojan  knight,  seen  hell,* 

Not  with  a  ooonterfeit^  pass 

Of  golden  boQgh,t  hot  trne  gold  lace. 

His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 

The  knigfaf  B,  but  of  another  kind,  4M 

And  he  another  way  came  by't ; 

Some  call  it  Gim,  and  some  mw  ugbt. 

A  lib'ral  art  that  costs  no  pains 

Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 

His  wits  were  sent  him  for  a  token,  48S 

Bat  in  the  carriage  crack'd  and  bn»ken4 

Like  commendatK>n  ninepence  crookt. 

With — ^to  and  from  my  love — it  lookt.§ 


ftr  Iheir  lUth,  the  Ibrmer  fineqnently  tnistiiig  miieli  in  the  way 
of  their  tnule.  The  words,  bloody  eannibal,  are  not  altocetlMr 
applied  to  the  Saracens,  who,  on  many  ooeastons,  behaved  with 


great  geBerodty ;  bnt  they  denote  a  more  iasignilleaat  ereatue, 
to  whom  the  tailor  is  said  to  be  an  avowed  enemy. 

*  In  alloflon  to  iEneaa's  descent  into  hell,  and  the  tailor's  re- 
pairing to  the  place  nnder  the  board  on  which  he  sat  to  woilc, 
called  hell  likewise,  being  a  receptacle  for  all  the  stolen  scraps 
of  cloth,  lace,  &c. 

t  Mr.  Montane  Bacon  says,  it  should  seem,  by  tiiese  Uses, 
that  the  poet  thought  Virgil  meant  a  counterfeited  bough ;  Dr. 
Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  says,  that  gold  in  the  mines 
often  grows  in  the  shape  of  boughs,  and  branches,  and  leaves; 
tiierefore  Virgil,  v^-ho  understood  nature  well,  though  he  gave  it 
a  poetical  torn,  means  no  more  than  a  sign  of  iBneas*s  going 
nnder  ground  where  mines  are. 

X  Tlwt  is,  that  he  was  crack-brained. 

i  From  this  passage,  and  Ihom  the  proverb  used,  (Post.  Works, 
V.  IL  No.  114,)  viB.,  *'  be  has  brought  his  noMe  to  a  ninepence,** 
one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  some  coins  had  actually  been 
strueken  of  this  denomination  and  value. '  And,  indeed,  two  in- 
stances of  this  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Polices,  both  during  the  dvH 
wars,  tlie  one  at  Dublin,  and  the  other  at  Newark.  Table  t^ 
Knglish  coins,  ed.  1783,  p.  9S,  plates  S7,  4,  and  88.  But  long  be- 
jbie  this  period,  by  royal  proclamation  of  July  9, 1551,  the  base^ 
festoons  or  shillings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were  rated 
at  ninepence,  (Folkes,  ibid.  p.  37,)  and  of  these  there  were  great 
numbers.  It  may  be  conjectured  also,  that  the  dipt  shillings  of 
Edward  and  Stisaheth,  and,  perhaps,  some  fbreign  feilver  coim, 
might  pass  by  common  allowance  and  tacit  agreement  for  nine- 
pence,  and  be  so  called.  In  William  Prynne^i  answer  to  John 
Audland  the  Quaker,  in  Butler's  Genuine  Benains,  vol.  i.  p.  303^ 
we  read,  a  light  piece  of  gold  is  good  and  lawful  Engitoh  coin, 
current  with  allowance,  though  it  be  dipt,  filed,  washed,  or 
worn:  even  so  are  my  ears  legal,  warrantable,  and  suAcient 
ears,  however  they  have  been  dipt,  par*d,  crept,  clrcumcis'd. 

In  Uueen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  Hofinshed,  Stow,  and  Camden 

■firm,  a  proclunation  was  issued,  declaring  that  the  testoons 

eolned  fbf  twelve-pence,  fehould  be  current  for  four-pence  hatf 

penny;  an  iniiBrior  sort^  mnifeM  with  a  greyhound,  Ibr  two-penea 

3» 


t  BiniiiaA& 

He  ne'er  eonridev'd  it.  as  lolh* 

To  look  a  gift  hone  in  the  moath ; 

And  yery  wieelj  wonid  lay  forth 

No  more  upon  it  than  'twae  imth^t 

But  as  he  got  it  ihwAy^  so 

He  spent  it  frank  and  fnflly  too. 

For  saints  themseWsft  wiil  sometimes  be» 

Of  gifts  that  cost  tlseai  aotiusg,  free. 

By  means  of  this,  with  hem  md  co«gh» 

Prolongers  to  enlighten'd  annff»l 

He  cjuld  deep  mysteries  unriddle, 


[Rwri. 


farthing ;  and  a  tUrd  and  worst  fort  not  to  be  etfaeat  at  all : 
stamfdng  and  niHIing  money  took  place  aboat  the  year  1663. 

All  or  any  of  these  pieces  might  senre  for  pocket  -pieces  among 
the  TQ^ar,  and  be  given  to  their  sweethearts  or  comrades,  as 
tokens  of  remembrance  and  afieetion.  At  this  day  an  Eliza- 
beth's shilling  is  not  anftequentiy  applied  to  soeh  purpose.  Tbt 
coantry  people  say  conunonly,  I  will  nse  your  eoramendatloiis, 
that  is,  0i«ke  your  compliments.  George  Philips,  before  hb 
ezecotioQ,  bended  a  sixpence,  and  prasentod  it  to  a  friend  of  his, 
Mr.  Strond.  He  gave  a  bended  shilling  to  one  Mr.  Clark.  See  a 
brief  nanative  of  the  stapeadoQii  tragedy  intended  by  the  sataa- 
ieal  saints,  1663,  p.  50. 

*  That  Is,  he  did  not  consider  it  was  cracfct  and  kwoken,  or  per- 
haps it  may  mean,  he  did  not  overvalae,  and  hoard  it  np,  it 
being  fiven  him  by  inapiiation,  aceording  to  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie 
Independents. 

t  When  the  barber  came  to  shave  Sir  Thomas  Mors  the 
morning  of  his  execotion,  the  prisoner  told  him,  **  that  there 
**  was  a  contest  betwixt  the  King  and  him  ibr  his  head,  and  he 
**  would  not  willingly  lay  out  more  apon  it  than  it  was  worth.*' 

X  ProUnurert  to  eidighUiCd  «iut^.— This  reading  seems  con* 
firmed  by  Butler's  Genuine  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  and  I  prefer  it 
to  **enlightoaed  stuC"  Enlightened  snnff  is  a  good  allosion. 
As  a  lamp  jast  expiring  with  a  faint  light  for  want  of  oil,  emits 
flashes  at  intervals ;  so  the  tailor's  shallow  discourse,  like  the 
extempore  preaching  of  his  bretliren,  was  lengthened  oat  with 


hems  and  coughs,  with  stops  and  pauses,  forewent  of  matter. 
The  preachers  of  those  days  considered  hems,  nasal  tones,  and 
coughs,  as  graces  of  oratory.   Some  of  their  diacoarses  are  printed 


with  breaks  end  maiglna]  notes,  which  shew  where  the  preacher 
iatmdttced  his  embelliabaients. 

The  expiring  stete  of  the  lamp  has  ftimished  Mr.  Addlaoa 
with  a  beantiiul  simile  in  his  Cato : 


Thna  o'er  tlie  dying  lamp  th*  unsteady  ils 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  flts^ 
And  fUls  again,  as  loath  to  qnit  ito  hold. 

And  Mr.  Bntier,  Part  iil.  Cant.  il.  1. 3«,  says, 
Prolong  the  snnff  of  life  in  pain. 
And  from  the  grave  recover— gala. 

Bee  also  Genuine  Remainst  vol.  i.  p.  374.  **  And  this  serves 
"thee  to  the  same  purpose  that  hem's  and  bah's  do  thy  gifted 
"  fhosUy  fitthers,  that  is,  to  lose  time,  and  pat  off  thy  commoiHty.* 

Bntier  seems  fond  of  this  expression :  » the  sn  jffof  the  maom, 

Il  lUl  as  hanh  as  the  snuff  of  a  sennon." 


Cairo  i.]  QUDlBRAa  fl 

As  easily  as  thread  a  needle ;  400 

For  as  of  vagabonda  we  say. 

That  they  are  ne'er  beside  thrar  way : 

Whatever  men  speak  by  this  new  light» 

Still  they  are  sure  to  be  i'  th'  right, 

Tw  a  dark-lanthom  of  the  spirit,  80ft 

Which  none  see  by  bat  those  that  bear  it ; 

A  light  that  falls  down  from  on  high,* 

For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by : 

A.n  ignis  fatnos,  that  bewitches, 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  clltches,t  310 

To  make  them  dip  themselves,  and  sonnd 

For  Christendom  in  dirty  pond ; 

To  dive,  like  wild-fowl,  for  salvation, 

And  fish  to  catch  regeneration. 

This  light  inspires,  and  plays  upon  51$ 

The  nose  of  saint,  like  bagpipe  drone. 

And  speaks  through  hollow  empty  soul, 

As  through  a  trunk,  or  whisp'ring  hole, 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 

But-apiiitual  eaves-droppers  can  hear.  490 

So  Phcebus,  or  some  friendly  mose. 

Into  small  poets  song  infuse  ; 

Which  they  at  second-hand  rehearse,  * 

Thro*  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse 

Tht»  Ralph  became  infallible,  «s 

As  three  or  four  legg'd  oracle, 

The  ancient  cup  or  modem  chair  ;t 

Spoke  truth  point  blank,  though  unaware. 

For  mystic  learning  wondrous  able 

In  magic  talisman,  and  cabal,§  530 


*  A  barlaMtae  psimllel  betweea  the  splrttoal  sifls,  sad  the 
sky-Uf  htt  which  tndetmea  sometlinas  have  In  their  shops  tc 
■hew  their  goods  to  advantaf  e. 

t  An  homonms  panHel  between  the  Tspory  ezhalatioa 
which  mlsleeds  the  traveller,  and  the  le-baptlzittc  pracdaed  bf 
the  AaataeptUts. 

t  **Is  not  this  the  cim  salth  Joeeph*B  stewaid,  wheieby  la-* 
deed  my  lord  diyinedr*  The  Pope*s  dictates  ave  said  to  be 
hifiUUUe,  when  he  delivers  them  ex  cathedrft.  The  prlesteu 
of  Apollo  at  Deiphos  used  a  three-legged  stool  when  she  gave 
oat  her  oracles.  Fnm  Jaaeph*s  cup,  perhaps,  catne  the  Idea  of 
tolling  fbrtQnes  by  cofibe  gronnds. 

Foar-iegged  ofaele»  means  telling  fortunes  ttom  qnadmpeds. 
The  word  oiaele  occurs  in  like  latitude*  p.  S,  c.  lU.  v.  Sfl9. 

%  TallSBMa  was  a  magical  Inscription  or  figure,  engraven,  or 
east,  by  the  dlrscthm  of  astroiogers,  under  certoin  positloBs  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  talisman  of  Apollonlus,  which  stood 
hi  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  was  a  brasea  eagle.    It 
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WhoM  primitiye  tradition  reaches, 

As  far  as  Adam's  first  ^reen  breeches  .** 

Deep-sighted  m  mteUigences, 

Ideas,  atoms,  mfluences ; 

And  much  of  terra  incognita,  SU 

Th'  mtelligible  world  could  say  ;t 

A  deep  occult  philosopher. 

As  leam'd  as  the  wild  Itish  are,t 


was  melted  down  when  the  LaUns  took  that  city.  They  were 
thought  to  have  great  efficacy  as  preservatives  from  disease  and 
all  kinds  of  evil.  Tlie  Image  of  any  vermin  cast  in  the  precise 
moment,  under  a  particalar  portion  of  the  start,  was  sapposed 
to  destroy  the  vermin  represented.  Some  make  Apollonlns 
Tyancos  the  inventor  of  talismans :  but  they  were  probably  of 
stiil  higher  antiquity.  Necepsns,  a  king  of  Egypt,  wrote  a  treatise 
De  ratione  prssciendi  futura,  Ice.  Thus  Ausonlus,  Epist.  19. 
Potttio  Paulino-—'*  dulque  magos  docnit  mysteria  vana  Necep- 
sus."  The  Greeks  called  them  rcAisfiara,  but  the  name  |»oba- 
Uy  is  Arabic  6regory*s  account  of  tbem  is  learned  and  copious. 
Cabal,  or  cabbala,  Is  a  sort  of  divination  by  letters  or  numbers : 
it  signifles  likewise  the  secret  or  mysterious  doctrines  of  any 
religion  or  sect  The  Jews  pretend  to  have  received  their  cab- 
bala from  Moses,  or  even  from  Adam.  "  Ainnt  se  conservasse 
a  temporibns  Mosis,  vel  etiara  ipsius  Adaroi,  doctrlnam  quandam 
arcaaam  dlctam  cabalara.**    Burnet's  Archeol.  Phliosoph. 

*  J'he  author  of  the  Magia  Adamica  endeavors  to  prove,  that 
the  learning  of  the  ancient  Magi  was  derived  frnn  the  know- 
ledge which  God  himself  communicated  to  Adam  in  paradise. 
ThB  second  line  was  probably  intended  to  burlesque  the  Gene- 
va translation  of  the  Bible,  published  with  notes,  1599,  which 
in  the  third  of  Genesis,  says  of  Adam  and  Eve,  "  they  sewed 
lig-leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  breeches.**  In  Mr. 
Butler's  character  of  an  hermetic  philosopher,  (Genuine  Re 
miUns,  vol.  ii.  p.  S37,)  we  read :  **  he  derives  the  pedigree  of  nia- 
*'  gic  Ax>m  Adam's  first  green  breeches  *,  because  fig-leaves  being 
**  the  first  cloaths  that  mankind  wore,  were  only  used  for  cover- 
**  iog,  and  therefore  are  the  most  ant&ent  monuments  of  con- 
''cealed  mysteries." 

t  **  Ideas,  according  to  my  philosophy,  an  not  in  the  soul, 
•*bnt  in  a  superior  intelligible  nature,  wherein  the  soul  only 
**  beholds  and  contemplates  them.  And  so  they  are  only  ob« 
**  jeetively  in  the  soul,  or  taaquam  in  cognoscente,  but  really 
*'  elsewhere,  even  la  the  ialelllgible  world,  that  k69ims  nwr^ 
**  which  Plato  speaks  ot  to  which  the  soul  is  united,  and  where 
•*  she  beholds  them."  Bee  Mr.  Norris's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodweil, 
cencemlog  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  p.  114. 

X  See  the  ancient  and  modem  customs  of  the  Irish,  in  Cam- 
den** Britannia,  and  Speed's  Theatra.  Here  the  poet  may  use 
his  favorite  figure,  the  anticlimax.  Tet  I  am  not  certain  whether 
Mr.  Butler  did  not  mean,  in  earnest,  to  call  the  Irish  learned : 
for  in  the  age  of  St  Patrick,  the  Saxons  flocked  to  Ireland  as  to 
the  great  mart  of  learning.  We  find  it  often  roentloaed  in  our 
writers,  that  such  an  one  was  sent  Into  Ireland  to  be  educated 
Salgenus,  who  flourished  about  six  hundred  yean  ago— 
Ezempio  patmm  commotus  amcure  legendi 
Ivlt  ad  HibemoB,  sophi&  mirabile  claros. 
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Or  Sir  Agrippa,  for  profound 
And  solid  lying  much  renownM  :• 
He  Anthropofiophns,  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behmen  undeistood  ;t 
Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm. 
That  would  do  neither  good  iior  barm  ; 


Id  Mr.  Bailer's  MS.  Common^plaoe  book  be  SAp,  "^  Wbeit  yia 

Saxoos  invaded  ibe  Britons,  it  la  veiT  pipbabl«  that  mnhy  Hed 
**  into  foreign  countries,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  their  Arms,  (us  iho 
**Veneti  did  into  the  islands  of  the  AdrLatie  sen,  when  AitUa 
** invaded  Italy,)  and  some,  if  not  most  into  Ireland,  who  car- 
'*ried  with  them  that  learning  vthLch  lh«  Romans  hnd  planted 
'*here,  which,  when  the  Saxon »  hM  nearly  extingukhcd  It  In 
"this  island,  flourished  at  so  high  firate  there,  that  mnst  of 
*' those  nations,  among  whom  the  northern  triple  h^A  Intro- 
**daced  tiarbarism,  be^ning  to  recover  a  little  civililj^,  were 
*' glad  to  send  their  children  to  be  ioBUucxed  !□  tcLieion  end 
**  learning,  into  Ireland." 

*  Sir  Agripfta  was  b<Nrn  at  CoIorh,  ann-  148l>>  nnd  knighted  for 
his  military  services  under  the  Eitiperor  Maximilian.  When 
very  young,  he  putrfished  a  book:  De  Oeculii  Philnotnphl&,  which 
contains  almost  all  the  stories  that  fvei  r<^atry  lovf^niied,  ut 
ciedulity  swallowed  concerning  t  tie  opemtlons  of  inH|;ie.  Bnt 
Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  honor,  as  weil  as  af 
great  learning ;  and  in  his  riper  years  was  thorougbly  a»ihained 
of  this  book;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  foiio  (rditiim  of  his 
worlu. — In  his  preface  he  saya, '^Si  aJicubi  erfntum  sit,  s\\9 
"quid  liberius  dictum,  ignoscite  ndoleacenti«e  noatm:,  qui  iriinof 
**quam  adolescens  hoe  opus  comprjr^uL :  ut  possiirt  me  excasare, 
**  ac  dicere,  dum  eram  parvulua,  ioquebnr  nt  pinrvulus,  fnctqs 
"autem  vir,  evacuavi  quae  erant  parvuli ;  ac  In  libro  de  van  I  tale 
"seientiarum  bunclibmm  magna  ei  part<v  mrqctJtvi."— Pauhit 
Jovlus  in  his  **£logia  doctorum  Virorum/'  say^  ^if  Sir  ARrippa^ 
"  a  Cesare  eruditioDis  ergo  equestris  oidinls  dignitate  hone^tn- 
"  tns."  p.  237.  Bayle,  in  his  DicUonary  v.  Agrippa,  note  O, 
says  that  tlie  fourth  book  was  untruiy  ascribtrd  Ui  Agrip|>a. 

t  Anthroposophus  was  a  niclcn&ine  given  to  one  Thomns  Vau^b- 
an.  Rector  of  Saint  Bridge's,  in  lIf^d^0Jti»bi^e.  and  author  of  a 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  man  in  the  stale  an«r  i^cath,  e  ml  tied, 
Ankhroposophia  Theomagica. — "^A  trentise,"  says  Dean  l^wifl, 
"written  atwut  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  Welch  f^renLlemnn  of  Cam- 
** bridge:  his  name,  as  I  remember,  was  Vanghnn,  ai  appears 
•*  by  Uie  answer  to  it  written  by  the  learned  Ut.  Henry  Wtior' 
"it is  a  iriece  of  the  mott  uninteliigiisle  fu&tlan  thtvt  perhaps 
**  was  aver  published  in  any  lani^»ge," 

Robert  Floud,  a  native  of  Kent,  and  son  of  Sir  Thomas  FIoTid» 
TYeasurer  of  War  to  dueen  ElixAijetht  was  Doctof  of  Physic  of 
St.  John's  CSoUege,  Oxford,  and  mnch  ^ven  toncniTt  phiEoiiophy. 
He  wrote  an  apology  fbr  the  Rosycmciani,  also  a  syatem  of 
physics,  called  the  Mosaie  Philos<jpby^  end  many  other  obsctire 
and  mystical  tracts.  Monsieur  Rapin  sayi^  that  Floud  was  the 
Paracebus  of  philosophers,  as  ParaccHus  was  the  Flouft  of  phy- 
sicians. His  opinions  were  thonebt  wortliy  of  a  leriotis  confu^ 
tation  byOassendi.  Jacob  Behtiisn  wrt-i  an  Impostor  and  en- 
thusiast, of  somewhat  an  earlier  date,  by  trade,  I  beilevet  a  cotH 
bier.  Mr.  Law,  who  revived  some  of  his  notions,  calls  him  ■ 
Theosopher.    Be  wrote  unintellglbiy  Id  dark  mystical  tenns. 
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In  RfMycruciftn  lore  m  iMmed,*  MS 

As  he  that  verd  adeptiw  earned : 
He  undentood  the  speech  of  biidst 

*  The  Rocycraclaas  wete  a  sect  of  bennetlcal  philoaopben. 
The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  ros,  dew,  aod  crux,  a  cidm. 
Dew  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerfal  solvent  of  gold ;  and 
a  cross  +  contains  the  letters  which  compote  the  word  lu, 
Ilcht,  called,  in  the  jargon  of  the  sect,  the  seed  or  menstraimi 
of  the  red  dragon ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  flDss  and  eonofeal 
light,  which,  properly  modified,  prodoees  gold.  Theyoiwed  their 
origin  to  a  German  gentleman,  called  Christian  Boseaeras ;  aad 
from  him  likewise,  perliaps,  their  name  of  AosycraciaBS,  though 
they  flreqaently  went  by  other  names,  such  as  ttie  Illominati, 
the  Iminortales,  the  Invisible  Brothers.  Ttiis  gentleman  had 
travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  formed 
aa  acfluaintance  with  some  eastern  philosopbera.  They  were 
noticed  in  England  before  the  beginning  or  the  last  centory. 
Their  learning  had  a  great  miztare  of  enthusiasm ;  aod  as 
Lemery,  the  faoMius  chymist,  says,  "  it  was  an  art  without  an 
**  art,  whose  beginning  was  lying,  whose  middle  was  labor,  and 
**  whose  end  was  beggary/*  Mr.  Hales,  of  Eton,  concecnlnf 
the  weapon  salve,  p.  »^  says,  *'  a  merry  gallery  put  upon  the 
**  world  ;  a  grlld  of  men,  who  style  themselves  the  biethren  of 
"  the  Bosycross ;  a  fraternity,  who,  wliat,  or  where  they  are,  no 
*'  man  yet,  ao  not  they  who  believe,  admire,  and  devote  tliem- 
"selves  unto  them,  could  ever  discover/'— See  ChaufepiS's 
Diet.  V.  Jungius,  note  D ;  aad  Brucker.  Hist  Critic.  Phil.  iv.  i.  n. 
736b  Naudcus  and  Mosheim.  Inst.  Hist.  Christ,  recent,  sec.  17. 
I.  4, 28.— Lore,  L  e.  science,  linowledge,  fi  jm  Anglo-Sazon,  leani, 
heran,  to  teach. 

t  The  senate  and  people  of  Abdera,  in  their  letter  to  Wppo- 
crates,  give  it  as  aa  instance  of  tlie  raiadness  of  Demoeritos,  that 
he  pretended  to  understand  the  language  of  birds.  Porphyry, 
de  abstinenti&,  lib.  ilL  cap.  3,  contends  that  animals  have  a  lan- 
guage, and  that  men  may  understand  it.  He  instances  in  fife- 
fampus  and  Tiresias  of  old,  and  Apolionlns  of  Tyana,  who  heard 
one  swallow  proclaim  to  the  rest,  that  by  the  fall  of  aa  ass  a 
quantity  of  wheat  lay  scattered  upon  the  road.  I  believe  swai- 
.  lows  do  not  eat  wheat  [Certainly  net.]  Philostrattts  tells  us 
the  same  tale,  with  more  propriety,  of  a  sparrow.  Porpbyry 
adds,—"  a  friend  assured  me  that  a  youth.who  was  his  page, 
**  understood  all  the  articulations  of  birds,  and  that  they  weie 
**ail  prophetic.  But  the  boy  was  unhappily  deprived  of  the 
**  faculty ;  for  his  mother,  fearing  he  should  be  aent  as  a  present 
''  to  the  emperor,  took  an  opportunity,  when  he  was  asleep,  to 
"  piss  into  his  ear/'  The  author  of  the  Targum  on  Esther  says, 
that  Solomon  understood  the  speech  of  birds. 

The  reader  will  be  amused  by  comparing  the  above  lines  with 
Mr.  Butler's  character  of  an  Hermetic  philosopher,  in  thessooad 
volume  of  his  Genuine  Bemains,  published  by  Bfr.  Thyer,  p.  SS, 
a  character  which  cuatains  much  wit  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  Trav- 
els,  vol.  ii.  p.  243,  says.  There  was  brought  Into  Abyssiaia  a  bint 
called  Para,  about  the  bigness  of  a  hen,  and  spoke  all  languages, 
ladlan,  Portuguese,  and  Arabic.  It  named  the  king's  name ; 
although  its  voice  was  that  of  a  man,  it  could  neigh  like  a  horse, 
aad  mew  like  a  cat,  but  did  not  sing  like  a  Urd— from  an  Hlstori* 
aa  of  that  country.-- In  the  year  1655»  a  book  was  printed  is 
Lpodon,  by  John  StaJord,  entitled,  Omithologle,  or  the  Speech 
ef  Birds,  to  which  probably  Mr.  Butler  night  allede. 
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As  well  tm  they  tliemitflTet  do  irordg ; 

Could  tell  what  subtlest  panots  mean, 

That  q>eak  and  think  ooDtrary  clean ;  550 

What  member  *tis  of  whom  they  talk. 

When  they  cry  Rope— and  Walk,  Kaxf,  walk.* 

He'd  extract  wimbits  out  of  matfer.t 

And  keep  them  in  a  glass,  like  water, 

Of  sov'reigti  pow^r  to  make  men  wise  :|  555 

For,  dropt  in  blear,  thiekHrighted  eyes, 

They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 

like  owls,  tho'  puiblind  in  the  light 

By  he^  of  these,  as  he  profest, 

He  had  first  matter  seen  undiest :  SM 

He  took  her  naked,  all  alone, 

Befoie  one  rag  of  form  was  on.§ 

The  chaos  too  he  had  descry*d, 

And  seen  quite  thro',  or  else  he  ly'd : 

Not  that  of  pasteboard,  which  men  shew  565 

For  groalB,  at  fair  of  BarthoI'mew  ;|1 

But  its  great  grandsire,  fint  o'  th'  name. 

Whence  that  and  Reformation  came. 

Both  oousm-genaans,  and  right  aUe 

T'  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble :  570 

But  Reformation  was,  some  say, 


*  Tbit  probably  allodss  to  Mmie  panot,  that  was  uaght  tocry 

ngOB,  knave,  a  rope,8flar  i *^ * *^  -  ' 

Ttie  WDM  iioftsa  practlMd 

iMoeflt  eoaatryoMui,  who  when  he  comirtalas  lo  the  owner  of 


^8fler  norsoBS  at  they  went  aloi^  the  ■twist. 
HractlMa  now,  to  the  fpeato^bneeof  many  sa 
,  who  when  he  comirtalu  to  the  owner  of 
the  aboM,  is  totd  by  him.  Take  eara,  sir,  my  panot  piophertei  ■ 
tills  mif  ht  ailude  to  mora  members  than  one  of  the  house  of 

t  Every  absurd  notion,  that  eonld  be  pieked  np  ftmu  the  aa- 
doats,  was  adopted  by  the  wild  enthusiasts  of  onr  author's  days. 
Phito,  as  Aristotle  inlbrms  us,  Metaph.  lib.  i.  e.  8,  conceived 


numbers  to  exist  by  themselves,  besides  the  sensibles,  like  acci- 
dents without  a  substaaea.  Pythagoras  niaintatned  tliat  sensi- 
ble things  conslsied  of  numbers.    Ib.iib.  zi.c.0.    And  see  Plato 


la  his  Cmtyius. 

t  The  Pythagorean  philosophy  held  that  there  were  eertala 
mystical  charme  la  eertala  numbers. 

Plato  held  whatsoever  encumbers, 

Or  strengthens  empire,  comes  from  numbers. 

Bnder*sMa 

4  Thus  develand,  page  110.  **  The  next  tasradlent  of  a  dlup> 
nal  Is  plots,  horrible  plota,  which  with  wonderftal  sagacity  it 
hUBta  dry  foot,  while  they  are  yet  in  their  causes,  befiue  materia 
prima  can  put  on  her  smock.** 

H  The  pQppet-sbews,  sometimes  called  Moralities,  exhibited 
Hm  Aaos,  the  creation,  the  Hood,  Ice. 
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O*  th*  yoangar  house  to  imppotoplay.* 

He  could  foretel  whatsoever  was, 

By  consequence,  to  come  to  pass : 

As  death  of  great  men,  alteraiioiis,  ff75 

Diseases,  batties,  inimdationst 

All  this  without  th'  ecUpse  of  th'  son, 

Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done 

By  INWARD  UQHT,  a  way  as  good, 

And  easy  to  be  nndentood :  580 

But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  those 

That  use  to  make  the  stars  depose. 

Like  knights  o'  th'  post,t  and  falsely  charge 

Upon  themselves  what  others  forge ; 

As  if  they  were  consenting  to  58$ 

All  mischief  in  the  world  men  do : 

Or,  Uke  the  devil,  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 

To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em. 

They'll  search  a  planet's  house,  to  know 

Who  broke  and  robb'd  a  house  below ;  500 

Examine  Venus  and  the  Moon, 

Who  stole  a  thimble  and  a  spoon ; 

And  tho'  they  nothing  will  confess. 

Yet  by  their  very  loolu  can  guess, 

And  tell  what  guilty  aspect  bodes,t  595 

*  It  has  not  been  nsnal  to  coint»are  hypocrites  to  puppets,  as 
not  being  what  they  seemed  and  pretended,  nor  having  any  true 
measlng  or  real  conseioasoess  in  what  they  said  or  did.  I  ro- 
member  two  passages,  written  about  onr  aatlior*s  time,  ftom  one 
of  which  he  might  possibly  taiia  the  hint.  **  Even  as  statues 
"  and  puppets  do  move  their  eyes,  tlieir  bands,  their  feet,  lUte 
"  unto  living  men ;  and  yet  are  not  living  actors,  because  their 
**  actions  come  not  from  an  Inward  soul,  the  fountain  of  life,  but 
*'  fh»m  the  artificial  poise  of  weights  when  set  by  the  workmea: 
"even  so  hypocrites."    Mr.  Mede. 

Bishop  Laed  said,  **  that  some  hypocrites,  and  seeming  mortl* 
**  fled  men  that  hold  down  their  heads,  were  like  little  images 
"  that  they  place  in  the  bowing  of  the  vonits  of  churches,  that 
**  look  as  if  they  held  up  the  ehoroh,  and  yet  are  but  puppets." 

The  first  |riays  acted  in  England  wore  called  Mysteries ;  tb^ 
subjects  were  ^nerally  scripture  stories,  such  as  the  Creatioa, 
the  Deluge,  tbe  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Besunectioa,  dec.  &c. ;  this 
sort  of  pup^t-shew  indaced  many  to  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  and  is  therefore  called  the  Elder  Brother  of  the 
Reformation. 

t  Knights  of  the  post  were  infkmons  persons,  who  attended 
the  courts  of  justice,  to  swear  for  hire  to  things  which  they 
knew  nothing  about.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  common 
people  were  so  profligate,  that  not  a  few  of  them  lived  by  swear- 
ing for  hire  in  courtt  of  Justice.  See  Henry^s  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  Wilkin.  Concll.  p.  534. 

X  This,  and  the  following  lines,  are  a  very,  ingenious  bur- 
lesque upon  astrology  to  which  many  In  those  days  gave  credit* 
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Who  stole,  snd  who  redeiv'd  the  goodi: 

They^l  question  Mara,  and,  by  his  look, 

Detect  who  'twas  ^hat  nimm'd  a  eloke ; 

Make  Mefcuiy  confess,  and  'peach 

Those  thieves  which  he  himself  did  te«ch  :*  aM 

They'll  find  i'  t^'  physiognomies 

O'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies ; 

Dke  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill, 

And  swallow'd  it  instead  o'  th'  pill,t 

C^Bt  the  nativity  o'  th'  question,!  605 

And  from  positions  to  be  guest  on. 

Ad  sure  as  if  they  knew  Uie  moment 

Of  Native's  birth,  tell  what  will  come  out 

They'U  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stara. 

To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  catarrhs ;  610 

Aud  tell  what  crisis  does  divine 

The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine : 

In  men,  what  gives  or  cures  the  itch. 

What  made  them  cuckoldB,  poor,  or  rich ; 

What  gains,  or  loses,  hangs,  or  saves,  61S 

What  makes  men  great,  what  ibois,  or  knaves ; 

But  not  what  wise,  for  only  of  those 

The  Stan,  they  say,  cannot  dispose,^ 

No  more  than  can  the  astrologians: 

There  they  say  right,  »nd  like  true  TrojaiM.  690 


*  Mercury  was  sappoted  by  the  poets  to  be  the  patron^  or  god 

of  ibieves. 


t  This  allades  to  a  well-kaowa  story  told  In  Henry  8teplien*s 
upology  for  Herodotus.  A  physican  having  preseribed  for  a 
coiintryoian,  gave  him  the  paper  on  which  he  had  written,  and 


tdEd  hlSB,  he  most  be  sure  to  take  that,  meaning  the  potion  he 
bMd  therein  ordered.  The  countryman,  misunderstanding  the 
doctnr,  wrapt  up  the  paper  like  a  bolus,  swallowed  it,  and  was 
cirnd. 

t  When  any  one  came  to  an  astrologer  to  have  his  child*ft 
PHtivity  cast,  and  had  forgotten  the  pre^e  time  of  its  birth,  the 
ftgure-caster  took  the  petition  of  the  heavens  at  the  minute  the 
queiiion  was  asked. 

Mt.  Butler,  In  his  character  of  an  hermetic  philosopher,  (see 
^nulne  Bemains,  vol.  ii.  p.  941,)  says,  **  learned  astrologers  ob- 
*"  serving  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  exact  nMnnent  of  any 
"  iiiiiD*s  Urth,  do  use  very  prudently  to  cast  the  nativity  of  the 
"  qnstion,  (Uke  him  that  swallowed  the  doctor's  bill  instead  of 
**  thfl  medicine,)  and  find  the  answer  as  certain  and  infiillible,  as 
**  if  they  had  known  the  very  instant  in  which  the  native,  as 
"  tlwy  call  him,  crept  faito  the  world." 

4  Bapiens  dorainaUtur  astris,  was  an  old  proverb  among  the 
utfolenrs.  Bishop  Warburtoa  observes,  that  the  obscurity  ia 
tbflsfl  lines  arises  from  the  double  sense  of  the  word  Msross ; 
when  it  relates  to  the  stars,  it  signifies  ti^eii««  ;  when  it  relates 
to  aAttologers  it  signifies  dscstns. 


This  Ralpho  knew,  and  therafiiro  tojk 
The  other  eonne  of  which  we  epoke.* 

Thus  wni  th'  aeoompliahM  equire  endu'd 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per^kwe  shrewd. 
Never  did  tmsty  sqaire  with  knight,  CSS 

Or  knight  with  sqniiv,  e^w^ump  more  right 
Their  arms  and  eqaipage  did  Ik, 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit : 
Their  valors,  too,  were  of  a  rate, 
And  out  they  sally'd  at  the  gate.  «90 

Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  joffged, 
But  fortune  unto  them  tnm'd  do^^ged ; 
For  they  a  sad  adventure  met. 
Of  which  we  now  prepare  to  treat : 
But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold  639 

Achievements  so  reselv'd,  and  bold, 
We  should,  as  learned  poets  use, 
Invoke  th'  aMstanoe  of  some  muse  ;t 
However  erities  eonnt  It  sillier, 
Than  juerglen  talking  t'  a  fanuHur :  640 

We  thk£  'tis  no  great  matter  whi^  ,t 
The]^re  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose  most, 
Whom  therefore  thus  we  do  accost: — 

Thou  that  with  ale  or  viier  llquom,  .  649 

Didst  mspire  Withers,  Fryn,  and  Vi^aiB,^ 


*  Ealpbo  did  not  take  to  astrological,  bat  to  nllfiow  impo*- 
tare ;  the  aathor  intlaiating  that  wiM  men  ware  loineliaies  de- 
ceived br  this. 

t  Butler  conid  not  omit  burieaqniiif  the  aoleflni  Invoeatloas 
with  which  poea  addiess  their  Mums.  la  like  maaaer  Javenal, 
foing  to  dflflcribe  DomitiaB*8  great  tarbot,  Indieraasly  iavofces 
the  aniitanoe  of  the  Mates  ia  his  foaith  satlie. 

X  Bishop  Warbarton  thinks  it  shoatd  be  read,  Tl«y  aiai^ttaat 
is  the  critics. 

$  The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Danster,  the  learned  and  ingenkwi 
translator  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  EdUor  of 
Pbllips*s  Cider,  has  taken  some  pains  to  vindicate  the  eharaeter 
of  Withers  as  a  poeL  Party  might  Indoce  Batler  to  speak  slight- 
Ingty  of  him ;  hot  he  seems  to  wonder  why  Swift,  and  Osuiger 
In  his  Biographical  History,  should  hold  him  up  as  an  ribject  of 
eonteinpC  Bis  works  are  very  nuraerous.  and  Mr.  Granger  says, 
his  Eclogues  are  esteemed  the  best ;  bnt  Mr.  Dunster  gives  a 
few  lines  from  his  Britain's  Remembrancer,  a  poem  la  eight 
Cantos,  written  upon  occasion  of  the  plague,  which  raged  la 
London  in  the  year  1G25,  which  bear  soma  resemblance  to  eas»> 
em  poetry :  two  pieces  of  his,  by  no  means  contemptible)  are 


published  among  the  old  English  ballads,  and  eztncta«Mefiy 
mloal,  from  his  Juvenilia,  were  printed  in  1769,  for  J.  Sewell 
OomhilL 


Ceorge  Withers  died  1667,  aged  7ftr-Fer  a  Ihrther  aceoont  ol 
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And  farce  them,  though  it  were  In  spite 

Of  Nature,  and  their  stare,  to  write ;     • 

Who,  as  we  find  in  sullen  writs,* 

And  cross-grain'd  works  of  modem  wits,  419 

With  ranity,  opmion,  want. 

The  wonder  of  the  ignorant, 

The  praises  of  the  author,  penn'd 

B7  himself,  or  wit-insuring  friend  ;t 

The  itch  of  picture  in  the  front,?  0m 

With  bays,  and  wicked  rhyme  upon't, 

him,  aee  Keonet's  Begister  aod  Chronicle,  nue  648*  H«  Im 

tioDed  in  Hodibras.  pit  il.  Canto  iilT  LIW.        •«•"•*•■»- 

ww2  M^T^^r  ***•  *'****"'"  Remembraiicer  here  MUmt 
which.  Mr.  Danster  aays.  may  perbapa  challenge  "  eamSZl: 

A  crying  sin,  and  so  extremely  morS^^ 
God's  gentieneas,  that  angry  he  became : 
His  brows  were  bended,  and  his  eyes  did  <i*-»^ 

??iS3"£wJ  17  *'  •''  •  »°^  ^'''*^  '  werT^ 
Afmid  within  his  presence  to  appear. 
J^sool  waa  rais'd  above  her  c6£mra  statloa. 
mere,  what  ensaes,  I  viewM  by  conlemiSw 

UntU  her  bright  cireamfereace  doth  rise. 
Above  the  reach  of  man's,  or  angels'  eyes. 
Conveying,  through  the  bodies  cEystafiloe. 
i:S^if"I*  ^^^^^  °°  °"'  ^^^^'  8»»b«»  <lo  shine : 

A!if"  r*  *^*  *"•*  *««*  <»rt»  do  lie         • 

Within  the  compass  of  their  canopy. 

In  this  large  room  of  state  is  fixM  a  throne. 
From  whence  the  wise  Creator  looks  apon 
His  woi^manshlp,  and  thenoe  doth  hevand  see 
All  sottndf ,  all  places,  and  all  thinp  that  be : 
g?»  ••^fj**  king  of  gods,  and  from' aboat 
His  eye-lids  so  mach  terror  sparkled  ont. 
That  every  circle  of  the  heavens  it  shook. 
And  aU  the  wortd  did  tremble  at  his  look 
The  prospect  of  the  sky,  that  erst  was  clear. 
JWd  with  a  Iow*ring  conntenance  appear: 
^  troabied  air  beforo  his  presence  iled.    ' 
The  earth  into  her  bosom  shrank  her  head : 
The  deeps  did  roar,  the  heights  did  stand  amas*d 
The  moon  and  stars  apon  each  other  gas'd  * 
The  saa  did  stand  unmoved  in  his  paUi.     ' 
The  host  of  heaven  was  frighted  at  his  wrath : 
>^nd  witha  voice,  which  made  all  nature  quake. 
To  this  eflbct  the  great  Eternal  spake.      (SmtoL  p.  17. 
•  That  Is,  ill-natured  satirical  writings. 
T  He  very  Ingeniously  ridicules  the  vanity  of  authors  who 
prefix  commendatory  verses  to  their  works.  ««"  wn« 

flJr  S^**^**"  ^^  *******  °P*"*on  of  his  own  person,  is  said 
to  have  been  angry  with  the  painter  or  engraver^  want  of 
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AH  that  is  left  o' th' foikad  hiU* 

To  make  men  acribble  without  skill ; 

Canst  make  a  poet,  spite  of  fate,        t 

And  teach  all  people  to  translate ;  6M 

Though  out  of  languages,  in  which 

They  undentand  no  ^ui  of  speech ; 

Asnst  me  but  this  once,  I  'mplore. 

And  I  Aall  trouble  thee  no  more. 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town,t  MS 

To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known, 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here. 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader ; 
For  bieTity  is  very  good. 

When  w*  are,  or  are  not  underrtood.t  470 

To  this  town  people  did  repair 
On  days  of  market,  or  of  fair. 
And  to  crack'd  fiddle,  and  hoarse  tabor, 
In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labor ; 
But  now  a  sport  more  formidable  67S 

Had  rak'd  tether  Tillage  rabble : 
'Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating. 
Which  learned  butcheis  call  bear-baiting ; 
A  bold  adventurous  exercise. 

With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize ;  680 

For  authors  do  affirm  it  came 
From  Isthmian  or  Nemean  game ; 
Others  derire  it  from  the  bear 
That's  fix'd  in  northern  hemisphere, 

likeneM,  or  perhaps  for  wuit  of  grace,  In  a  print  of  himself  pre- 
fixed to  his  Juvenile  poemt.  He  expressed  his  dlsplessare  in 
four  iambics,  which  have,  indeed,  no  great  merit,  and  lie  open 
to  severe  criticism,  particnlarly  on  the  weed  ivvftifinfta. 

'A/iaOci  ytypd^Bai  x«p2  r^Si  pJv  tlxhwa 

Tbv  6'  Umnariv  oi«  iwtyv^imsi  ^iXoi, 
'  TtK&Tt  ^6Xo9  6v0iilfLtifia  ^(oypdfov. 
.    *  That  is,  Pamassiu 

Nee  fonte  labra  jMrolui  caballino : 
Nee  in  bidpitl  somniasse  Pamasso 
Memini,  at  repente  sic  poeta  prodirem. 

Pwtii  Sat,  PnL 
t  He  probably  means  Brentford,  about  eight  mUes  west  of 
London.    »ee  Part  ii.  Canto  ilL  ▼.  996. 

i  If  we  are  nndentood,  more  words  are  unnecessary;  if  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  understood,  they  are  useless.  Dharles  H. 
Miswered  the  Earl  of  llancbester  with  these  lines,  only  chang- 
m  Mij  for  evert  when  he  was  making  a  long  speech  in  frvot 
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And  round  about  the  polet  does  make 

A  circle,  like  a  bear  at  stake. 

That  at  the  chain's  end  wheels  about, 

And  overturns  the  rabble-rout : 

For  after  solemn  proclamation,* 

'In  the  bear's  name,  as  is  the  fashion, 

According  to  the  law  of  arms. 

To  keep  men  from  inglorious  harms. 

That  none  presume  to  come  so  near 

As  forty  feet  of  stake  of  bear ;      ^  * 

If  any  yet  be  so  fool-hardy, 

T*  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy, 

If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame. 

No  honor's  got  by  such  a  maim, 

Altho'  the  l^ar  gain  much,  b'ing  bound 

In  honour  to  make  good  his  ground. 

When  he's  engag'd,  and  take  no  notice. 

If  any  press  upon  him,  who  'tis. 

But  lets  them  know,  at  their  own  cost. 

That  he  intends  to  keep  his  post 

This  to  prevent,  and  other  harms. 

Which  always  wait  on  feats  of  arms. 

For  m  the  hurry  of  a  fray 

'Tis  hard  to  keep  out  of  harm  s  way. 

Thither  the  Knight  his  course  did  steer, 

To  keep  the  peace  'twixt  dog  and  bear, 

As  he  belieVd  he  was  bound  to  do 

In  conscience,  and  commission  too  ;t 

And  therefore  thus  bespoke  the  Squire : — 

We  that  are  wisely  mounted  higher 
Than  constables  in  curule  wit, 
When  on  tribunal  bench  we  Bit,t 
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*  The  proclamation  here  mentioned,  was  usually  made  at 
bear  or  bull-baiting.  See  Plot*s  Staflbrdshire,  439.  Solemn 
proclamation  made  by  the  steward,  that  all  manner  of  persons 
cive  way  to  the  bull,  or  bear,  none  being  to  come  near  him  by 
forty  feet. 

t  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  great  enemies  to 
those  sports  with  which  the  country  people  amused  themselves. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  (Man- 
ners of  the  Commonwealth,  chap.  iii.  anno  1660,  page  119,}  says, 
**A11  recreations  were  in  a  manner  snspendea,  by  the  rigid 
** severity  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents:  even  bear* 
"  baiting  was  esteemed  heathenish  and  unchristian :  the  sport 
''of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  o^nce.  Colonel  Ilewson, 
*  from  hts  pious  zeal,  marched  with  his  r^ment  into  London, 
*'  and  destroyed  all  the  bears  wUch  were  there  kept  for  the 
**  diversion  of  the  citizens.  This  adventure  seems  to  l^ve  given 
**  birth  to  the  fiction  of  Hndibras.** 

X  We  that  are  in  high  office,  and  sit  on  the  bench  by  coaunls- 
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Like  specolatora,  ilioiild  foresee, 

From  Pharos  of  authority, 

Portended  mischiefii  farther  than 

Low  proletarian  tything-men  :*  730 

And  thereforo  being  informed  by  brait, 

That  dog  and  bear  are  to  dispute, 

For  so  of  late  men  figrhting  name, 

Because  they  often  prove  the  same ; 

For  where  the  first  does  hap  to  be,  78S 

The  last  does  coincidere. 

Quantum  in  nobis,  have  thought  good 

To  save  th*  ezpence  of  Christian  Mood, 

And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 

Of  treaty  and  accommodation,  730 

Can  end  the  quarrel,  and  compose 

The  bloody  duel  without  blows. 

Aro  not  our  liberties,  oir  lives, ''" 
The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives. 
Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake  735 

For  cov'nant,  and  the  cause's  sake  Tt 
But  in  that  quarrol  dogs  andbears. 
As  well  as  we,  must  venture  theirs? 
This  feud  by  Jesuits  invented,t 
By  evil  counsel  is  fomented ;  740 

There  is  a  Machiavilian  plot, 
Tho*  ev'ry  nare  olfact  it  not,§ 


aion  fts  justices  of  the  peace.— Some  of  the  chief  magistrates  in 
Rome,  as  edile,  censor,  pnetor,  and  consul,  were  said  to  hold 
carule  offices,  from  the  chair  of  state  or  chariot  they  rode  in, 
ealled  sella  curalia. 

*  Proletarii  were  the  lowest  class  of  people  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  who  had  no  property,  so  called  a  munere  officioqae  pro!  is 
edends,  as  if  the  only  good  they  did  to  the  state  were  in  beget- 
ting children.  Tythiog-man,  that  is,  a  Icind  of  inferior  or  deputy 
constable. 

T  Ck)venant  means  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  drawn  np 
by  the  Scotch,  and  subscribed  by  many  of  the  sectaries  in 
England,  who  were  fond  of  calling  their  party  The  Cause,  or 
the  greatest  cause  in  the  world.  They  professed  they  would 
not  forsalEe  it  for  all  the  parliaments  upon  earth.  One  of  their 
writers  says,  **Wili  not  the  abjurers  of  the  covenant,  of  all 
**  others,  be  the  chief  of  sinners,  whilst  they  become  guilty  of  no 
"less  sin,  than  the  very  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  1'* 

t  As  Don  duizote  was  dreaming  of  chivalry  and  romances, 
80  it  was  the  great  object  of  our  Icnight  to  extirpate  popery  and 
independency  in  religion,  and  to  reform  and  settle  the  state. 

$  The  knight,  in  this  speech,  employs  more  Latin,  and  more 
uncouth  phrases,  than  he  usually  does.  In  this  line  he  means— 
though  every  nose  do  not  smell  it  The  character  of  his  lan> 
B  was  i^ven  before  in  the  ninety-first,  and  some  following 


^' 
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And  deep  dengn  in't  to  divide 
The  well-aflfected  tliat  confide, 
By  wtting  brother  agauwt  brother, 
To  daw  and  curry  one  another. 
Have  we  not  enemies  pins  satis. 
That  cane  et  angoe  pejus*  hate  nsT 
And  shall  we  turn  our  fangs  and  dawi 
Upon  our  own  selves,  without  cause  7 
That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynaietomachy,t 
Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows 
How  saints  Irad  brothen  by  the  nosei 
I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet,! 
But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  «f  it. 
Unless  by  providential  wit. 
Or  force,  we  averruneate^  it 
For  what  design,  what  interest, 
Can  beast  have  to  encounter  beast? 
They  fight  tot  no  espoused  cause, 
Frail  pmilege,  fundamental  lawB,|| 
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*  A  proreiblal  saying,  used  by  Horace,  ezprewive  of  a  Mttcr 
aversion,  The.  pnnlahineiit  for  parricide  amoBg  the  Ronant 
was,  to  be  pat  into  a  sach:  with  a  snake,  a  dog,  and  an  ape,  and 
tlirown  into  the  river. 

t  Cynarctomachy  is  compotinded  of  three  Greek  words,  signi- 
fying a  fight  between  dogs  and  bears.  The  perfect  Dinrnal  of 
some  passages  of  Parliament  from  July  34  to  Jaly  31, 1643,  No. 
4,  gives  an  acconnt  how  the  Queen  brought  from  Holland  **  be- 
sides a  company  of  savage  ruffians  a  company  of  savage  l>ears  ;** 
Colonel  Cromwell  finding  the  people  of  Upi^    '        -    ~    ■ 


Tpi^ham,  in  Rutland- 
id  in  the  height  of  their 


sbire,  liaiting  them  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
sport,  caused  the  bean  to  be  seized,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot. 
We  taz*d  yon  round— sixpence  the  pound. 
And  massacred  your  bears—  Loj/al  Song»> 

X  That  is,  a  false  prophet 

%  ^vemauate^  means  no  more  than  eradicate,  or  pluck  up. 

1)  The  following  lines  recite  the  grounds  on  which  the  parlia- 
ment began  the  war  against  the  king,  and  Justified  their  pio- 
ceedhigs  afterwards.  He  calls  the  privileges  of  parliament  ftail, 
because  they  were  so  very  apt  to  complain  of  their  being  brolcen 
Whatever  the  king  did,  or  reftised  to  do,  contrary  to  the  sentl 
ments,  and  nnsnitabie  to  the  designs  of  parliament,  they  voted 
presently «  breach  of  their  privilege:  hU  dissenting  to  any  of 
the  bills  they  ofiered  him  was  a  breach  of  privilege :  his  pro* 
claiming  them  traitors,  who  were  in  arms  against  him.  was  a  high 
hseaeb  of  their  oriviiege :  and  the  commons  at  last  voted  it  a 
breach  of  privilege  for  the  house  of  lords  to  reftise  assent  to  any 
una  won 


thisg  that  came  from  the  lower  house. 

Both  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  from  the  beghining  of  the 
war,  avouched  that  their  whole  proceedings  were  according  to 
the  fundamental  laws :  by  which  they  meant  not  any  statutes 
or  laws  in  being,  but  their  own  sense  of  the  constitution.  Thus, 
after  the  Idng's  death,  the  Dutch  ambdssadors  were  told,  that 


^  I 
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Nor  for  a  thorough  reformafioD, 

Nor  covenant,  nor  protestation,* 

Nor  liberty  of  oonscienceeyt  761 

Nor  lords*  and  commons'  ordinances  ;t 

Nor  for  the  choroh,  nor  for  chnreh-huids, 

To  get  them  in  their  own  no.  hands  ;§ 

Nor  •vU  coimselleii  to  bring 

To  jastice,  that  seduce  the  Kfaig ;  779 

Nor  for  the  worship  of  us  men, 

Tho'  we  have  done  as  much  for  theUL 

Th'  Egyptians  wonhii^'d  dogs,  and  for 

Their  faith  made  fierce  and  zealous  war.R 

Others  ador'd  a  rat,  and  some  77S 

For  that  church  sufl^d  martyrdom. 

The  Indians  fought  for  the  truth 

Of  th'  elephant  and  monkey's  tooth  ;T 

And  many,  to  defend  that  foith, 

Fought  it  out  moidicus  to  death  ;**  780 

But  no  beast  ever  was  so  slightytt 

For  man,  as  for  his  god  to  fight 

They  have  more  wit,  alas !  and  know 

Themseires  and  us  better  than  so : 

But  we  who  only  do  infuse  785 

The  rage  in  them  like  boute-feus,tt 


what  the  parliament  had  doae  against  the  idng  was  according 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  naUoa  which  were  best  known 
to  themselves. 

*  The  protestation  was  a  solemn  vow  or  resolution  entered 
Into,  and  subscribed,  the  first  year  of  the  long  parliament. 

t  The  early  editions  have  it  free  liberty  of  eonseteneet :  and 
this  reading  Bishop  Warbnrton  approves;  **free  liberty**  being, 
as  he  thinks,  a  satirical  periphrasis  fbt  licentionsness,  which  is 
what  the  anthor  here  hints  at. 

X  An  oidinanee  (says  Cleveland,  p.  100)  is  a  law  still-bom, 
dropt  befiire  quickened  by  the  royal  assent  *Tis  one  of  the 
parliameBt*s  by-blows,  acts  only  being  legitimate,  and  hath  no 
more  fire  than  a  Bpaaish  gennet  that  is  begotten  by  the  wind. 

^  Boppoee  we  read,  To  get  them  hito  their  own  hands.  [Mr. 
Nash  Is  wrong— iM  kandt  here  means  ^iss.] 

II  See  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  satire  of  Jn venal. 

IT  The  Inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and  Siam  are  said  to  have  had 
in  their  temples,  as  objects  of  worship,  the  teeth  of  moakejrs  and 
of  elephants.  The  Portnniese,  oat  of  zeal  for  the  Christian 
religion,  destroyed  these  IAdIs  ;  and  the  Siamese  are  said  to  have 
oflered  700,000  ducats  to  redeem  a  monkey's  tooth  which  diey 
had  long  worshipped.  Le  Blanc*s  Travels,  and  Herbert's  Trav- 
els. Mardnus  Scribleras,  of  the  Origin  of  Sciences,  8wlft*a 
worics. 

**  Mordiens,  valiantly,  tooth  and  nalL 

tt  That  is,  so  weak,  so  silly. 

U  Ifakers  of  mischief,  exclten  of  seditioa 
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Tk  our  example  that  instUa 

In  them  the  infection  of  our  ills. 

For,  as  some  late  philoeophetB 

Have  well  ofaeerv'd,  beasts  that  converse  790 

With  man  take  after  him,  as  hogs 

Gret  pigs  all  th'  year,  and'bitches  dogs.* 

Jnst  so,  by  our  example,  cattle 

Learn  to  give  one  another  battle. 

We  lead,  in  Nero's  time,  the  Heathen,  79S 

When  they  destroyed  the  Ghristtan  brethren, 

They  sew'd  them  in  the  dcins  of  bears^ 

And  then  set  dogs  about  their  ears; 

From  whence,  no  doubt,  th*  invention  came 

Of  this  lewd  antichristian  game.  600 

To  this,  quoth  Ralpho,  verily 
The  point  seems  very  plain  to  me ; 
It  is  an  antichristian  game, 
Unlawful  both  in  thing  and  name. 
First,  for  the  name :  the  word  bear-baiting  805 

Is  carnal,  and  of  man's  creating ; 
For  certainly  there's  no  such  word 
In  all  the  Scripture  on  record ; 
Therefore  unlawful,  and  a  sin  ;t 


*  This  fltcnlty  is  not  anfrequently  instanced  by  the  aacients, 
to  show  the  superior  excellence  of  mankind.  Xenophon,  Mem. 
1. 4  13.  A  Roman  lady  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
**  Popnlia,  Marci  filia,  miranti  cnldam  quid  esset  qnapropter  alin 
**  l)estiae  nnnquam  maiem  desiderarent  nisi  cum  pnegnantes  vel- 
**  lent  fieri,  respondit,  beHia  enim  nmt.^*  Maerob.  Saturn,  lib. 
il.  cap.  5.  Vide  etiam  Just.  Lipsii.  Epist.  Quest.  )lb.  v.  epist.  3, 
et  Andream  Laurent,  lib.  viil.  Hist.  Anatoni.  Quest.  22,  ubi 
causas  adducit  cur  bruts  gravids  marem  non  admittont,  ut  inter 
homines  mulier. 

t  Some  of  the  disciplinarians  held,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
fltll  and  express  on  every  subject,  and  that  every  thing  was  sin- 
ftil,  which  was  not  there  ordered  to  be  done.  Some  of  the  Hu- 
guenots refused  to. pay  rent  to  their  landlords,  unless  they  would 
produce  a  text  of  Scripture  directing  them  to  do  so. 

At  a  meeting  of  Cartwright,  Travers,  and  other  dissenting 
ministers  in  London,  it  was  resolved,  that  such  names  as  did 
savor  either  of  Paganism  or  Popery  should  not  be  used,  but  only 
Scripture  names;  accordingly  Snape  refused  to  baptize  a  child 
by  the  name  of  Richard. 

They  formed  popular  arraflsents  for  deposing  and  murdering 
kings,  from  the  examples  m  Saul,  Agag,  Jeroboam,  Jehoian,  and 
the  like. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  have  heard,  and  which,  perhaps 
is  recorded  among  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  of  a  countryman  going 
along  the  street,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  Inquiring  the  way 
to  St.  Anne*s  church— the  person  inquired  of,  happening  to  be  a 
Presbyterian,  said,  he  knew  no  such  person  a»  Saint  Anne ;  go- 
iBf  a  littte  &rtber,  be  asked  another  mar  which  was  tlw  way  to 
4 
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And  so  u,  wcondly,  the  thing :  810 

A  yile  asBembly  'tis,  that  can 

No  moro  be  proved  by  Scripture,  than 

Frovincial,  classic,  national  ;* 

Mere  hnman  creature-cobwebs  all. 

Thirdly,  It  is  idolatrous ;  m 

For  when  men  nin*a-wboring  thus 

With  their  inventions,t  whatsoe'er 

The  thing  be,  whether  dog  m  bear, 

It  is  idoliSrous  and  pagan. 

No  less  than  worshipping  of  Dagon.  an 

Quoth  Hudibras,  IsmeU  a  rat; 
Ralpho  thoa  dost  prevaricate ; 
For  though  the  thesis  which  thoa  lay's! 
Be  true,  ad  amusBim,t  as  thou  say'st; 
For  the  bear-baiting  should  appear,  8H 

Jure  diTino,  lawfuller 
Than  synods  are,  thou  dost  deny, 
Totidem  verbis — so  do  I ; 
Yet  there's  a  fallacy  in  tliis ; 

For  if  by  sly  hoaifleoeis,§  SM 

Thou  wouldst  sophistically  imply 
Both  are  unlawful — I  deny. 

And  I,  quoth  Ralpho,  do  not  doubt 
But  beat  baiting  may  be  made  out, 
In  gospd-Umes,  as  lawful  as  is  ta$ 

Frovincial,  or  parochial  classis ; 
And  that  both  are  so  near  of  kin. 


Anne*8  ehnrch?  he  being  a  cavalier,  said,  Anne  was  a  Saint 
before  he  was  born,  and  woold  be  after  be  was  hanged,  and  gave 
him  no  information. 

*  Ralpho  here  shows  his  Independent  principles,  and  his  aver- 
sioK.  to  the  Presbyterian  forma  of  church  government  If  the 
aqnire  had  adopted  the  knight's  sentiments,  this  cnrions  dispute 
could  not  have  been  introduced.  The  vile  assembly  here  means 
the  bear-baiting,  but  alludes  typically  to  the  assembly  of  divines. 

t  A  Scripture  phrase  used.    Psalm  cvi.  ver.  38. 

I  Ezactiy  true,  and  according  to  rule. 

S  That  is.  an  explanation  of  a  thing  by  something  resembling  It 

At  this  place  two  lines  are  omitted  in  several  editions,  particu- 
larly in  those  corrected  by  the  author.    They  run  thus : 
Tussis  pro  crepittt,  an  art 
Under  a  cough  to  slur  a  f—rt 

The  edition  of  1704  has  replaced  them :  they  were  omitted  hi 
the  poet*s  corrected  copy ;  probably  he  thought  them  hidellcata: 
Ihe  phrase  is  tntnslated  from  the  Greek. 

BJ^  Avrl  mpiHs.  irl  rSv  h  Aroptqi  Tpovrotuftivuv  trtpw  H 
xpdrrttp.  vafi  Bapv  ol  nipSorrtf  \av6dvuv  irciptijicyei,  i 
0f vrai  fi^TTuv,  'Sttidas  in  Yoc 
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And  like  in  aU>  as  well  as  rin, 

That,  pat  'em  in  a  ba^r  and  shake  'em* 

Younelf  o*  th*  sadden  would  mistake  *em,  8M 

And  not  know  which  is  which,  unless 

You  measure  by  their  wickedness ; 

For  'tis  not  hard  t'  imagine  whether         ^ 

O*  th'  two  is  wont,  tho  I  name  neither 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Thou  ofier'st  much,  S49 

Bat  art  not  able  to  keep  tonofa. 
Mira  de  lente,*  as  His  i'  the  adage. 
Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage ; 
Thou  canst  at  best  but  overstrain 
A  paradox,  and  th'  own  hot  brain ;  an 

For  what  can  synods  have  at  all 
With  bear  that's  analogical  1 
Or  what  relation  has  debating 
Of  chorch-afiaira  with  bear-lMuting? 
A  just  comparison  still  is  8Si 

Of  things  ejosdem  generis ; 
And  then  what  genus  rightly  doth 
Include  and  comprehend  them  both? 
If  animal,  both  of  us  may 

As  justly  pass  for  bean  as  they ;  asi 

For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Although  of  diff 'rent  specieses.t 
But,  lUlpho,  this  is  no  fit  place. 
Nor  tune,  to  argue  out  the  case : 
For  now  the  field  is  not  far  ofi*,  8B 

Where  we  must  give  the  worfd  a  proof 
Of  deeds,  not  words,  and  such  as  suit 
Another  manner  of  dispute : 
A  controversy  that  afi^rds 

Actions  for  arguments,  not  words ;  B70 

Which  we  must  manage  at  a  rate 
Of  prowess,  and  conduct  adequate 
To  what  our  place  and  fame  doth  promise, 
And  all  the  godly  expect  from  us. 
Nor  shall  they  he  deceiv'd,  unless  875 


*  Acini  wtfi  ^«9( :  A  fieat  stir  aboat  notblng. 
Great  cry  and  Uttle  wool,  as  they  say  when  any  one  talks 
■rach,  and  proves  nothing.    The  Ibiiowhig  IUms  stand  thus,  ia 
MMne  editions,  vis. : 

Thou  wilt  at  best  bat  snelc  a  ball, 
Or  sheer  swine,  all  cry,  and  no  wool. 

t  Why  slioald  we  not  read,  Although  of  diifiuent  Bpedasl 
Bo  also  ia  Part  U.  Canto  iiL  v«  317. 
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VP  are  riuned  and  otited  by  mcotm ; 
Suceesi,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit : 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  ^ut  row*  w*  are  steefr'd  by  fate,*  am 

Which  m  saccess  oft  disinherits, 
For  sporions  causes,  n<^Iest  merits. 
Great  actions  am  not  always  true  sons 
Of  great  and  mighty  resolutions ; 
Nor  do  the  bdd'st  attempts  bring  forth  689 

Events  still  equal  to  their  worth ; 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed. 
Yet  we  have  no  great  cause  to  doubt, 
Our  actions  still  have  borne  us  out ;  809 

Which,  tho*  they're  known  to  be  so  ample, 
We  need  not  copy  from  example ; 
.    We're  not  the  only  perB<»is  durst 
Attempt  this  province,  nor  the  fint 
In  northern  clime  a  val'rous  knightt  899 

Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  fight, 
And  wound  a  fiddler :  we  have  both 
Of  these  the  objects  of  our  wroth, 
And  equal  fame  and  glory  fiiom 
Th'  attempt,  or  victory  to  come.  900 

'Tis  sung,  there  is  a  valiant  Mamduke 
In  foreign  land,  yclep'd 1 


advocates 


*  The  Presbyterians  were  strong  fatalists,  and  great 
for  predestination.    Virgil  says,  iEn.  Ix.  1. 95 : 

O  genetriz !  quo  fiita  yocas  1  ant  quid  petis  Istis  1  ' 
Mortaline  mana  facts  immortale  carina 
Fasha^eantl 

t  Hndibras  encourages  himself  by  two  precedents;  first,  that 
of  a  gentieman  who  killed  a  bear  and  wounded  a  fiddler ;  and 
secondly,  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  had  often,  as  a  magis- 
trate, been  engaged  in  similar  adventures.  He  was  proud  tu  re- 
semble the  one  in  this  paitlenlar  exploit,  and  the  other  in  his 
general  character. 

There  were  several,  in  those  days,  who,  like  Sir  Rudibras,  set 
themselves  violently  to  oppose  bear-baiting.  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  said  to  have  shot  several  bears;  and  the  same  is  said  of 
C!olonel  Pride.  See  note  ante,  ver.  753,  and  Hailelaii  Miseeilany, 
vol.  UL  p.  139. 

t  The  break  is  commonly  filled  up  with  the  name  of  Sir  SaH- 
nel  Luke.  See  the  note  at  line  14.  The  word  Mamlnck  signifies 
acquired,  possessed :  and  the  Mamlukes  or  Mamalnkes  were. 
persons  carried  ofi;  in  their  childhood,  by  merchants  or  banditti, 
from  Georgia,  Circassia,  NatoUa,  and  the  various, provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  afterwards  sold  in  Constantinople  and 
Grand  Tairo.    The  grandees  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  shnilar  oil- 
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To  wlKMn  we  have  been  oft  eompaf'd 

For  person,  parts,  address,  and  beaiU  ; 

Both  equally  reputed  stout,  OOS 

And  in  the  same  cause  both  have  fought : 

Ha  oft,  m  such  attempts  as  these, 

Came  oflTwith  gitny  and  saecess : 

Nor  will  we  fail  in  th'  execution, 

For  want  of  equal  lesolation.  01  • 

Honor  m,  iike  a  widow,  won 

With  briiBk  attempt  and  putting  on ; 

With  entering  manfully  and  uiging ; 

Not  slow  approaches,  like  a  yit^ 

This  said,  as  once  the  Phiygian  knight,*         *  91 S 
So  ours,  with  rasty  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojan  horse,  and  just  as  much 
He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch; 
But  from  his  empty  stomach  groan'd. 
Just  as  that  hollow  beast  did  sound.  MO 

And,  angry,  answer'd  from  behind. 
With  brandish'd  tail  and  blast  of  wmd. 
So  have  I  seen,  with  armed  heel, 
A  wight  bestride  a  Common-weal,t 
»     While  still  the  moie  he  kick'd  and  spurr'd,  085 

The  less  the  sullen  jade  has  stirredt 


gin,  bring  them  up  la  their  houses.  They  often  rise  first  to  be 
eacbefs  or  lieatenants,  and  then  to  be  beys  or  petty  tyrants. 
VolneT*s  Travels.  Thus,  in  the  English  civil  wars,  many  rase 
from  the  lowest  rank  in  life  to  considerable  power. 

*  Laocoon;  who,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  struclc  the  wooden 
horse  with  his  speai^ 

Sic  thtns,  valldis  ingenfeem  viribos  hastam 
In  latns  inqne  fert  cnrvam  compagibns  alvnm 
GontfNTsit :  stetit  ilia  tremens,  ateroqoe  recosso 
Insonnere  cava  gemitomqne  dedere  cavemc. 

Virg.  JKneid.  ii.  50. 

t  Oar  poet  might  possibly  have  in  mind  a  print  engraven  in 
Holland.  It  represented  a  cow,  the  emblem  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  the  king  of  Spain  on  her  back  kicking  and  spurrihg 
her ;  the  queen  of  lingland  before,  stopping  and  feeding  her : 
the  prince  of  Orange  milking  her ;  and  the  duke  of  A^joa  behind 
pnlUng  her  back  by  the  tail.  Heylin's  Cosmog.  After  the 
Spaniards,  in  a  war  of  forty  years,  had  spent  a  hundred  millions 
of  crowns,  and  had  lost  four  hundred  thousand  men,  they  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  provinces, 
and  conelode  a  peace  with  tbem :  yet,  strange  to  tell,  another 
nation  did  not  grow  wise  by  this  example. 

t  Mr.  Batler  had  been  witness  to  the  refiractory  hnmor  of  the 
aatkm,  not  only  under  the  weak  government  of  Richard  Crom 
well,  bat  In  many  instances  under  the  more  adroit  and  resolute 
■laaaflBaient  of  Oliver.    Both  ftther  and  son  have  been  com- 
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pand  to  the  viden  of  a  iMtlvs  hone  by  mmbo  loyal  Mnisleni  i 
the  lUlowiot  lines  jrobably  allude  to  Oliver :~ 

Hoi,  a  rank  rider,  fot  tk»t  in  the  laddle. 

And  made  her  shew  tricks,  and  curvet  and  rebound : 
She  quickly  perceived  he  rode  widdle  waddle, 

And  like  his*  coaeh-horse  thiew  his  highnesi  to  gromid 
Then  Dick,  being  lame,  rode  holding  the  pommel. 

Not  having  the  wit  to  get  hold  of  the  rein : 
But  the  Jade  did  so  snort  at  the  sight  of  a  CromweU, 

That  poor  Dick  and  his  kindred  turned  footmen  again. 
See  the  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  voL  tt.  p.  9B1. 

*  Thi«  anadM  to  u  accMMit  that  befell  the  ProtM*'*~  Sept.  M,  vlie  nneC 
■Mdi  drive  hie  eeaeh  himeelf:  the  boneenn  »w*sr,  aau  tSnw  aim  tmamgm 
tfMM,  vharahr  he  wm  ia  ipvat  deAfer 


PART  I     CANTO  IL 

THE  ARGUUENT. 

Thb  catalogue  and  character 
Of  th'  enemies'  best  men  of  war,* 
Whom,  in  a  bold  harangue,  the  Knight 
Defies,  nod  challenges  to  fight : 
H'  enooantem  Talgoi,  roats  the  Bear, 
And  takes  the  Fiddler  prisoner, 
Conveys  him  to  enchanted  castle. 
There  shuts  him  fast  in  wooden  Bastile. 


*  Butler*!  descrtptton  of  the  combatants  retembles  the  list  of 
warriors  in  the  Iltad  and  iBneid«  and  especially  the  labeled 
charaeteis  In  the  Theban  war,  both  in  .Aschylns  and  Eorlpldes 
Bepiem  ad  Thebas  ▼.  383:  Icetld.  v.  308 :  Phsrals.  v.  1I3B 
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CANTO  II.. 

Thkei  waa  an  ancient  sage  philosophei 
That  had  read  Alexander  Kobs  over,* 
And  Bwore  the  world,  as  he  could  prove, 
Was  made  of  fighting,  and  of  love. 
Jost  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 
Is  in  them  all  but  love  and  hattles?t 


*  Empedoclai,  a  PTthaforaui  philosopher  mud  poet,  held,  that 
IHendshlp  and  discord  were  principles  which  regulated  the  four 
elements  that  compose  the  universe.  The  first  occasioned  their 
coalition,  the  second  their  separation,  or,  in  the  poet's  own 
words,  (preserved  in  IHo^en.  Laert  edic  Melbom.  vol.  L  p.  538.) 

"XWart  S*  at  itx  itcavra  ^p$6ntva  vtUsos  'x^c** 
See  mom  in  Mer.  Casaubon's  note  on  the  (nssage.   . 
The  neat  anachronism  incieases  the  humour.    Eropedocles, 
the  phikisopher  here  alluded  to^  lived  about  3100  years  beiiire 
Alexander  Ross. 

**  Agrigentinum  <|uidero,  doctnm  quendam  viram,  carminibns 
**  grccis  vaticinatum  femnt :  que  In  rerum  natura,  tntoqne  mun- 
**do  constarent,  qucque  moyerentur,  ea  contrahere  aniicitiMni, 
'*  dissipare  disctHdlam.**    Cicero  de  Amicitift. 

The  Spectator,  No.  60,  says,  he  has  heard  ^ese  lines  ofHmH- 
brss  more  frequently  quoted  than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit  in  the 
whole  poem :— the  jingle  of  the  double  rhime  hns  something  in 
it  that  tickles  the  ear.    Alexander  Ross  was  a  very  voluniinntts 
writer,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  the  First ;  but  most  of  his  ttooks 
were  written  in  the  reisn  of  James  the  First.    (le  answereil  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's  Psenaoxla  and  Religio  Medici,  under  the  title 
of  Medlcns  Hedlcatns. 
t  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  MS.  Common-place  Book,  says, 
Love  and  fighting  is  the  suih 
Of  all  romances,  fh>m  Tom  Thumb 
To  Arthur,  Gondibert,  and  Hudibras. 
Of  lovers,  the  poet  in  his  MS.  says, 

Lovers,  like  wrestlers,  when  they  do  not  lay 
Thehr  hold  below  the  girdle^  Qse  fair  play. 
He  adds  in  prose— Although  Love  is  said  to  overcome  all 
things,  yet  at  long-run,  there  is  nothing  almost  that  does  not 
overcome  Love ;  whereby  it  seems.  Love  does  not  know  how  to 
use  its  victory. 
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(y  th'  fint  of  these  w*  have  no  great  matter 

To  treat  of,  bat  a  world  o'  th'  latter. 

In  which  to  do  the  injured  ri^ht. 

We  mean  m  what  concerns  jiut  fight  10 

Certes,  our  Anthora  are  to  Uame, 

For  to  make  some  weU-soondingname* 

A  pattern  fit  for  modern  knights 

To  copy  oat  in  frays  and  fights, 

like  those  that  do  a  whole  street  raze,t  15 

To  build  another  in  the  place ; 

They  never  care  how  many  others 

They  kill,  without  regard  c^  mothen,t 

Or  wives,  or  children,  so  they  can 

Make  up  some  fierce,  dead-doing  man,§  80 

Composed  of  many  ingredient  v^ours. 

Just  like  the  manhood  of  nine  ttalois: 

So  a  wild  Tartar,Il  when  he  qpies 

A  man  that* s  handsome,  valiant,  wise. 

If  he  can  kill  him,  thmks  t'  inherit  83 

His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit ; 

As  if  just  so  much  he  enjoy'd,  ' 

As  in  another  is  destroy 'd : 

For  when  a  giant's  slain  in  fight. 

And  mow'd  o'erthwart,  or  cleft  downright,  SO 

It  is  a  heavy  case,  no  doubt, 

A  man  should  have  his  brains  beat  out. 

Because  he's  tall,  and  has  large  bones, 

As  men  kill  beavers  for  their  Btone8.ir 

*  TXiOkSv  t«,  MiSovrd  r«,  BtpvOioxSv  r«.— Homer.  17. 216. 
Cojded  exactly  by  Virgil.    iEn.  vi.  483. 

Glaucunqne,  Medontaqnei  Thersilochnmque. 
This  is  imitated  in  all  tbe  romances  of  oar  anther's  time, 
t  Alluding  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI^  polled  down  two  churches,  part  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
three  bishop's  bouses,  to  build  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand. 
t  — —  bellaque  matribns 

Detestata Hor.  b.  i.  od.  i. 

fk  Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher—'*  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand." 
11  In  Carazan,  a  proyince  to  the  north-east  of  Tartary,  Dr. 
Heylia  aaya,  "  they  ha?e  an  use,  when  any  stranger  comes  into 
** their  houses  of  an  handsome  shape,  to  Idll  him  in  the  night; 
"not  out  of  desire  of  spoil,  or  to  eat  his  body ;  but  that  the  soul 
**  of  such  a  comely  person  might  remain  among  them.*' 

IT  That  beavers  bite  off  their  testicles  is  a 'vulgar  error:  but 
what  is  here  implied  is  true  enough,  namely,  that  the  testes,  of 
their  capsule,  fbmisb  a  medicinal  drug  of  value. 

imitatus  castora  qoi  se 

Eunuchnm  ipse  facit,  cupiens  evadere  damno 
Testiculorum ;  adeo  medlcatum  intelllgit  inguen. 

Juvenal.    Sat.zll.LM 
4» 
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Bat,  aa  for  our  part,  we  shall  tell 

The  naked  truth  of  what  befell, 

And  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 

The  Knight  and  Bear,  but  more  to  troth  f 

With  neither  faction  shall  take  part. 

But  griye  to  each  a  due  desert. 

And  never  coin  a  fonnd  lie  on't, 

To  make  the  Knight  overcome  the  giant 

This  b'ing  profest,  weVe  hopes  enough, 

And  now  go  on  where  we  left  offi 

They  rc^e,  but  authoni  having  not 
Determin'd  whether  pace  or  trot. 
That  is  to  say,  whether  toUutation, 
As  they  do  term't,  or  succussatioujt 
We  leave  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
Suppose  they  did,  no  matter  how ; 
Yet  some,  from  subtle  hints,  have  got 
Mysterious  light  it  was  a  trot : 
But  let  that  pass ;  they  now  begun 
To  spur  their  living  engines  on : 
For  as  whipp'd  tops  and  bandy'd  balls. 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals  ;t 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry, 
And  were  invented  first  from  engines. 
As  Indian  Britains  were  from  Penguins.^ 


*  **  Amicus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato,  sed  raagis  arnica  Veritas  " 

t  Tollntatioa  is  pacing,  or  ambling,  moving  per  lateim,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  says,  that  is,  lifUog  both  legs  of  one  side  togeth- 
er—Saccnssation,  or  trotting,  that  Is,  lifting  one  foot  before,  and 
the  cross  foot  behind. 

X  The  atomic  philosophers,  Democrttos,  Epicams,  fce^  and 
some  of  the  modems  lilcewise,  as  Des  Cartes,  Hobbes,  and  oth- 
ers, will  not  allow  animaU  to  have  a  spontaneous  and  living 
principle  in  them,  but  maintain  that  life  and  sensattoe  are  gen- 
erated out  of  matter,  from  the  contexture  of  atoms,  or  some  pe- 
culiar composition  of  magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions, 
and  consequently  that  they  are  nothing  but  local  moUon  and 
mecluuilsfu.  By  which  argument  tops  and  balls,  whilst  they 
are  in  motion,  seem  to  be  as  much  animated  as  dogs  and  horses. 
Mr.  Boyle,  In  his  Experiments,  printed  in  1659,  observes  how 
like  animals  (men  excepted)  are  to  mechanical  instruments. 

^  This  is  meant  to  burlesque  the  idea  of  Kir.  Selden,  and  oth- 
ers, that  America  had  fonnerty  been  discovered  by  the  Britons 
or  Welsh ;  which  they  had  inferred  firom  the  similarity  of  some 
words  in  the  two  languages ;  Penguin,  the  name  of  a  bird,  with 
a  white  head  in  America,  in  British  signifies  a  white  rock.  Mr. 
I!sl4an,  in  his  note  on  Drayton's  Polyolblon,  says,  that  Hadoc, 
kiother  to  David  an  Owen,  prince  of  Wales,  made  a  sea  voyage 
to  Florida,  alwut  the  year  1170. 

David  Powell,  in  his  history  of  Wales,  reporteth  that  one  Ma- 
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.    So  let  them  be^  •ad,  as  I  wm  Myisgr, 

They  their  live  enginee  ply'd,*  not  ■tayinif 

Until  they  reaeh'd  the  &tal  ohampnipi 

Whieh  th'  oaemy  did  then  <Beamp  on ; 

The  dire  PhaianUan  plmta,i  wheie  battle  et 

Was  to  be  wagi'd  'twiit  poiMant  isattle. 

And  fierce  auxiliary  men, 

That  eame  to  aid  their  brethrra  ;$ 

Who  now  begM  to  take  the  field, 

As  knight  from  ridge  of  stead  hehekl  If 

^  For,  as  oar  modmrn  witi  behold. 

Mounted  a  pick-bacfc  on  Ae  old,$ 

Much  faither  off,  mveh  fitfther  he 

Rais'd  on  his  aged  beasty  eovid  aee ; 

Yet  not  Boffieient  to  descry  7S 

All  postures  at  the  enemy : 

Wherefore  he  bids  the  stpure  ride  fnitber* 

T*  observe  their  oumben,  and  their  osdsr ; 

That  when  their  nstioiMi  they  had  known. 

He  might  know  how  to  fit  his  own.  •• 

Meanwhile  he  li/Offfd  his  willing  steed. 

To  fit  himself  lor  martial  deed : 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  pNpar'd 

Either  to  grre  Mows,  or  to  ward ; 

doe,  Mm  of  Owen  Gwlnedsh,  prinee  of  Wales,  some  Itendrad 
yean  before  GolaBiiNu  dtoooirerBd  the  West  ladles,  sailed  into 
those  parts  aad  planted  a  cokmy.  The  simUe  rans  thus;  henes 
aie  said  to  be  invented  firom  engines,  and  things  withoat  sense 
aad  leaaoB,  as  Welshmen  are  said  to  have  sailed  to  the  Indies; 
bodi  npon  the  like  groands,  and  with  as  much  probability. 

M T  worthy  aad  iafMioos  firiend  Mr.  Pennant,  thoogh  asakNU 
for  the  honor  of  hit  native  conatry,  yet  cannot  allow  his  eoon- 
trymen  the  merit  of  having  sailed  to  America  before  the  time  of 
Colombos :  the  proper  name  of  these  birds,  saith  he,  (Philosoph. 
Transactions,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  96,)  is  Pinguin,  propter  plnguedinem, 
on  aeeoont  of  their  latniBss :  it  han  been  cormpled  to  Pengnen. 
so  that  some  have  imagined  it  a  Welsh  word,  signUying  a  white 
head :  besides,  the  two  species  of  birds  that  freqoent  Ameriea 
nnder  that  name,  have  K^k  beads,  not  white  ones. 


Onr  poet  rejoices  in  an  opportunity  <of  laughing  at  his  old 
klend  Selden,  and  ridiculing  some  of  his  eccentric  notions. 
*  That  is,  Hnditene  and  hit  Squiie  spniied  their  horses. 


t  Alluding  to  Phanalla,  where  JuUus  Casar  gained  his  signa. 
victory. 

t  The  last  word  Is  lengthened  Into  bwUheren,  Ibr  nette  sdke. 

i  Ridiculing  the  disputes  formerly  subslstlog  between  the  ad- 
vocates Ibr  ancient  and  modern  Icaniing.  8lr  William  Temple 
observes :  that  as  to  knowledge,  the  modems  must  have  moie 
than  the  ancients,  because  they  have  the  advantage  both  of 
^.. ..^  . ^.^ •-•"-  traledbyad * 


theirs  and  their  own :  which  Is  commonly  illustraled  by  adwaif 
etaading  upon  e  Kiant*s  shi    " 
aad  Amher  thaa  the  giant 


etaading  upon  e  giant*s  shoulders,  and  theveliare  seeing 
•'    •       'aatheg' 
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Courage  and  steel,  both  of  great  fai<oe»  8S 

Prepar'd  for  better,  or  for  wone. 

His  death-ehaig'd  pwtols  ho  did  fit  wdl. 

Drawn  out  from  life-praservmg  yittla  ;* 
■'    These  being  piim'd  with  fotce  ho  labored 

To  tree's  blade  fiom  letenthre  scabbard ;  M 

And  after  many  a  painful  pluek,  | 

From  rusty  durance  he  bail'd  tuok : 

Then  shook  himselfy  to  see  what  prowess  . 
.."  In  scabbard  of  his  aims  sat  loose ; 

Andy  rais'd  upon  his  deq>'iate  foot,  M 

.    On  stiirup-side  be  ffaz*d  abont,t 

Portending  blood,  1^  blazing  star. 

The  beacdn  of  approaching  war4 
'    The  Sqaire  adranc'd  with  gieater  speed 

Than  could  b'  expected  from  his  steed  ;^  100 

But  far  more  m  returning  made ; 

For  now  the  foe  he  had  surve/d, 

Rang'd,  as  to  him  they  did  appear, 
i.    With  van,  main  battle,  wings^  and  rear. 

rth' head  of  aU  this  wailike  rabble,  105 

Crowdero  march'd  eiqiert  and  aUe.!) 

Instead  of  trumpet,  and  of  drum. 

That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come. 

Whose  noise  whets  yalor  sharp,  like  beer 

By  thunder  tum'd  to  vinegar ;  no 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 

Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ? 


*  The  reader  will  remember  how  the  holsters  were  fbmtshed. 

The  antiUiesis  between  death-elUrged  pistols,  and  life-preterv- 
ing  Tittle  is  a  kind  of  fignre  much  used  by  Shakspeare,  and  the 
poets  before  Mr.  Butler's  time ;  very  freqoently  bjr  Batler  him 
self. 

!It  appears  from  e.  I.  ▼.  407,  that  he  had  btit  one  stfrrap. 
:  Diri  cometc,  qnldnl  1  quia  emdelia  atqne  tmmanla,  fiunem 
la,  elades,  cedes,  morbos,  eversiones  nrblnro,  legioanm  vast! 
tates,  horoinum  Interitus  portendere  crednntnr. 
$  In  some  editions  we  read, 

Ralpko  rode  om  with  no  leoo  tptodt 
Tkmm  Hngo  t»  tkoforeot  dtd. 

Huso  was  aid-deHMunp  to  Gondibert.    B.  I.  e.  U.  SL  66. 

1  Thki 


H  This  is  said,  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  to  be  designed  for  one 
Jackson,  a  miUiner,  who  llTed  in  the  New  Exchange  in  the 
•Strand.  He  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  Parliament's  service,  and  went 
rnbont  fiddling  ftom  one  ale-house  to  another :  but  Batler  does 
w»t  point  his  satire  at  such  low  game.  His  nickname  Is  taken 
ftom  the  instnunent  he  nsed:  Crowde,  fiddle,  orwth,  fidlcola,  is 
the  British  language. 


CUmto  n.J  HUDIBRAS.  g^ 

A  aqoeakiiig  cagine  he  apply*d 

Unto  hiB  neck,  on  north-east  side,* 

Just  where  the  hangman  does  diflpoae,  115 

To qMeial  liienda,  the  &tal  nooee: 

For  'tis  great  grace,  when  statesmen  straight 

Dispatch  a  fnjodt  let  others  wait 

Hb  waiped  ear  himg  o'er  the  stirngs. 

Which  was  bat  souse  to  ehitterlings  :t  IM 

For  gats,  some  write,  ere  they  are  sodden. 

Are  It  for  masic,  or  for  pudden ; 

From  whence  men  bonow  ev'ry  Idnd 

Of  minstielsy,  by  string  or  wmd. 

His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick,  1S9 

With  which  he  strong  his  fiddle-stick ; 

For  he  to  honM-tail  scom'd  to  owe 

For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

Chiron,  the  fonr-leg^d  bard,  had  both 

A  beard  and  tail  of  his  own  growth ;  ISO 

And  yet  by  authors  'tis  aveir'd. 

He  made  use  only  of  his  beard* 

In  Staffi>rdshire,  where  virtuous  worthi 
Does  raise  the  minstrelsy,  not  birth : 


*  It  is  difficult  to  ley  why  Botler  calls  the  ]e(t  the  north-east 
side.  A  fHend  otDr.  6ray*s  supposes  it  to  allnde  to  the  BBanner 
of  burying ;  the  feet  being  put  to  the  east,  the  left  side  wonld 
be  to  the  nwth,  or  nortb-east.  Some  aathors  have  asserted,  and 
Ettset».  Nnremberi,  a  learned  Jesuit,  in  particidAr,  that  the  body 
of  man  is  magneUcal ;  and  being  jriaeed  in  a  boat,  a  very  smali 
one  we  most  suppose,  of  cork  or  leather,  will  never  rest  till  the 
head  respecteth  the  north.  FUaoelsnshadalsoamleroeosinical 
eoneelt  about  the  body  of  a  man,  dividing  and  diflhreneing  it  ae- 
eonilnc  to  the  eanUnal  pt^ts ;  making  tlie  fhce  the  east,  the 
baek  me  west,  Iec.,  of  this  microcosm:  and  therefore,  woriiiiw 
upon  human  ordure,  and  by  long  prepaiation  rendering  it  odori^ 
erons,  he  terms  it  Zibetta  occidentalis.  Now  in  either  of  these 
positions,  the  body  lying  along  on  iu  baek  with  its  head  towards 
tlie  north,  or  standing  upright  with  the  fece  towards  the  east, 
the  reader  will  find  the  pU^e  of  the  fiddle  on  the  left  breast  to  be 
due  north-east.  One,  or  both  of  these  eonoells,  it  is  probable, 
oar  poet  had  in  view ;  and  very  likely  met  with  them,  as  I  have 
done,  in  a  book  entitled  Brown's  Vulgar  Erron,  b.  IL  ch.  3. 

Ovid,  dividing  the  world  into  two  hemispheres,  calls  one  the 
right  hand,  and  the  other  the  left.  The  augnn  of  old,  in  theii 
divinations,  and  priests  in  their  sacrifices,  turned  their  fiices  to- 
wards tlie  east ;  In  which  posture  the  north,  being  the  left  hand, 
agrees  exactly  with  the  position  in  which  Crowdero  would  hold 


t  Souse  is  the  pig's  ear,  and  chitterlings  ars  the  pig's  rats: 
the  former  alludes  to  Cn»wdere*s  ear,  which  lay  upon  the  fiddle ; 
the  latter  to  the  strings  of  the  fiddle,  which  are  made  of  catgut. 

t  This  allndes  to  the  custom  of  ball-running  in  the  manor  of 
Tudbury  In  Stallbrdshire,  where  a  charter  is  granted  by  John  of 


M  HUDIBRAS.  [Paw  i 

Where  bullB  do  choose  the  boldest  king,  131 

And  raler  o'er  the  men  of  string, 

As  once  in  Penia,*  His  said, 

Kings  were  proclaim*d  by  a  hone  that  neigli'd ; 

He,  bravely  trenfring  at  a  orewn. 

By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down,  140 

And  wounded  wre:  his  leg  then  brake. 

Had  got  a  depoty  of  oak ; 

For  when  a  shm  in  fight  is  crojit, 

The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt, 

Esteem'd  mora  honorable  than  the  «th«r,  14S 

And  UdESs  place,  tho*  the  yoonger  brother.t 

Next  mareh'd  brave  Oisin,t  fkmoiis  tot 
Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war ; 
A  skilful  leader,  stout,  severe, 
Now  manhal  to  the  champion  bear.  15t 

With  truncheon  tipp'd  with  iron  head. 
The  warrior  to  the  lists  he  led ; 
With  solemn  march,  and  stately  pace, 
But  far  more  grave  and  solemn  face ; 
Grave  as  the  emperor  of  Pogo>  IM 

Or  Spanish  potentate,  Don  Diego^ 
This  leader  was  of  knowledge  great. 
Either  for  charge,  or  for  retreat : 

Oannt,  king  of  CMtUe  and  LeoD,  asd  duke  of  Laaeastar,  (and 
eooftraied  by  iRSpexImot  and  gnnt  of  Henry  VIn)  dated  aSd  of 
Aagost,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  oar  moat  graeioas 
(moat  sweet,  an»«4lalce)  king  Richard  IL,  (A.  D.  1380,)  appoint- 
ing a  icing  of  ti-e  minstreis  or  raaiieiana,  (tive  hiitrionea,)  who 
is  to  have  a  bn  .1  for  his  property,  which  shall  be  tamed  out  by 
the  prior  of  Todbory,  if  his  minstrels,  or  any  one  of  them,  coaid 
cat  off  a  piece  of  his  skla  before  he  runs  into  Derbyshire ;  bat  if 
the  boll  gets  into  tliat  coanty  soond  and  nnhurt,  the  prior  aiay 
have  his  ball  again.  Exemplifioatioa  of  Henry  VL  is  dated 
144S. 

This  cnstom  being  pndMctlve  of  mneh  mischief,  was,  at  the 
leqoest  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  by  older  of  the  duke  of  Devon* 
shire,  lord  of  the  manor,  discontinued  about  the  year  178S.  See 
Bioant*8  Ancient  Tenures,  and  J<icaiar  Castoms. 

•  This  relates  to  a  story  told  by  Herodotus,  lib.  ilL,  of  the  sevea 
princes,  who,  having  destroyed  the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  Per 
Bin,  were  all  of  them  hi  competitloa  for  it :  at  last  they  agreed 
to  meet  on  horseback  at  an  appointed  place,  and  that  he  should 
be  acknowledged  sovereign  whose  horse  first  neighed :  Darins*s 
groom,  by  a  subtle  trick,  contrlTed  that  his  master  shotUd  sae 


t  A  perwm  with  a  wooden  leg  generally  pnU  that  leg  first  la 
walking. 

t  This  chameter  was  designed  for  Joshua  Goslln,  who  kept 
bears  at  Paris  garden,  Southwnrk,  as  says  Sir  Boger  L'Sstfaags 
la  his  Key  to  Hodibras. 

f  See  Parchas'a  Pilgilms  and  Lady's  Travels  into  Spsia. 


Gamto  n.]  HUDIBRAJS«  81 

Knew  when  t'engage  bii  bear  pell-ineO, 

And  when  to  faring  him  off  aa  well,  IM 

So  lawyeiB,  lest  the  bear  defendant, 

And  plaintiff  dog,  ehould  make  an  end  on't,* 

Do  stave  and  tail  with  writs  of  enror,t 

Revene  of  judgment,  and  demurrer. 

To  let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  then  165 

Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  agen. 

Am  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear. 

So  he  was  dry-nun'd  by  a  bear,t 

That  fed  him  with  the  pnichas'd  prey 

Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray ;  179 


*  Mr.  Butier  protebly  took  this  idea  ftom  a  book  entitled  Ths 
princely  Pleasure  ofKeiiilworthiii  Wmrwickshire,  to  1575. 

**Tlie  beaies  wear  brought  foorth  in  too  eooort,  tlie  dofS  set 
**  too  them,  to  arga  the  points,  eeven  faee  to  face ;  thejr  had 
"learned  eooansell  also  a  both  parts;— If  the  dog  in  pleadyng 
"  would  plaek  the  beare  by  the  throte,  the  beare  with  timven 
**  wonid  claw  him  again  by  the  sksip,  Ate." 

t  The  comparison  of  a  lawyer  with  a  bearward  is  here  kept 
up;  the  one  parts  his  clients,  and  keeps  them  at  bay  by  writ  of 
error  and  demurrer,  as  the  latter  does  the  dogs  and  the  bear,  by 
interposing  his  staffs  (hence  stave.)  and  holding  the  dogs  by  the 
tails.  See  the  character  of  a  lawyer  In  BaUer*s  Genuine  Re- 
mains, vol.  li.  p.  164,  where  the  severliy  and  bitterness  of  the 
satire,  and  the  verses  which  follow,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  poet*s  haviag  married  a  widow,  whom  he  thought  a  sreat 
fortune,  but  perhaps,  through  the  unskilfulness  or  roguery  or  the 
lawyer,  it  being  placed  on  bad  security,  was  lost.  This  he  fte- 
qaently  alludes  to  in  his  MS.  Common-place  Book ;  he  says  the 
lawyer  never  ends  a  suit,  but  prunes  it,  that  it  may  grow  the 
fiuter,  and  yield  a  greater  increase  of  strife. 


The  cononering  foe  they  soon  assailed, 
First  Trutla  stav*d,  and  Cerdon  tailed. 


The  improvements  In  modem  practice,  and  the  acnteness  of 
Bntler*s  observation,  have  been  able  to  add  little  to  the  picture 
left  us  by  Ammlanus  Marcelllnns  of  the  lawyers  of  ancient 
Home.  »ee  lib.  zxz.  cap.  iv.  Bntler*8  simile  has  been  transla- 
led  into  Latin,  fby  Dr.  Harmar,  sometime  under-master  of  West- 
minster School.] 

Sic  legnm  mystas,  ne  forsaa  pax  font,  Ursara 
Inter  tutaniem  sese,  octorenMiue  molossnm 
F&nclbus  injiciunt  clavos,  dentesque  reflgnnt, 
Laetantesque  canes  cozis,  remoriaque  revelluat : 
Errores  Juiisque  moras  obtendere  eertt, 
Jndlclnmque  prins  revoeare  ut  prorsns  inlquttm. 
Taadem  poet  aliquod  breve  resptramea  utrin«[tte, 
Ut  pognas  iterant,  crebris  borttttibus  urgent. 
EJa !  a^lte  o  elves,  ttermnque  In  prolia  trndunt. 

t  That  is,  maintained  by  the  diversion  which  this  bearaflbrded 
1)ie  labble.  It  may  allude  likewise,  as  Dr.  Grey  observes,  to  the 
story  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  ch.  iv.,  where  Orson  Is  suckled  hy 
a  bear,  as  Romulus  was  by  a  wolf. 


S  HUDIBRAS.  [Pavt  i. 

Bred  up,  where  dtsopline  most  raiv  \b, 

Tn  military  garden  Paris  :* 

for  soldiers  heretofore  did  now 

In  gardens,  just  as  weeds  do  now, 

Until  some  splay-foot  politicians  I75 

T'  Apollo  offered  up  petitions,t 

For  licensing  a  new  inrention 

They'ad  found  out  of  an  antique  engin, 

To  root  out  all  the  weeds,  that  grow 

In  public  gardens,  at  a  blow,  180 

And  leave  th'  herbs  standing.    Quoth  Sir  Sun,t 

My  friends,  that  is  not  to  be  done. 

Not  done!  quoth  Statesmen:  Yes,  an*t  please  ye, 

When  'tis  once  known  you'll  say  'tis  easy. 

Why  then  let's  know  it,  quoth  Apollo :  i89 

We'll  beat  a  drum,  and  they'll  all  follow. 


*  At  Parif  garden,  in  Soathwark,  near  the  river  tide,  there  was 
a  play-house,  at  which  Ben  Jonson  is  said  to  have  acted  the 
part  of  Zulinian :  the  place  was  long  noted  for  the  entertainment 
of  bear-baiting.  The  custom  of  resorting  thither  was  censured 
by  one  Crowley,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  time  of  Henry  VIII.— 
Robert  Crowley,  I  believe,  was  a  Northamptonshire  roan,  of 
Masdalene  College,  Oxford,  about  the  year  1534,  and  154^  la 
Bod.  Lib.,  see  his  31  Epigrams. 

At  Paris  garden,  each  Sunday,  a  man  shall  not  fnil 
To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  betirwHrd  vnle, 
One  half^nny  a  piece  they  use  for  to  give ; 
When  some  have  not  more  in  their  parses,  I  believe. 
Weil,  at  the  last  day  their  conscience  will  declare. 
That  the  poor  ought  to  have  ail  that  they  may  spare. 
If  you  therefore  (^ve  to  see  a  bear  fight. 
Be  sure  God  his  curse  upon  you  will  lighL 

These  barbarous  diversions  continued  in  fashion  till  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  fanatics  in  the  civil  wars.  Bear-baitinir  was 
forbid  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  ICh.  I.,  which  act  was  continued 
and  enforced  by  several  subsequent  acts.  James  the  first  insti- 
tuted a  society,  which  he  called  of  the  militai^  garden,  for  the 
training  of  the  soldiers  and  practising  feats  of  arms,  and  as  Paris 
was  then  the  chief  place  for  polite  education,  some  have  imag- 
ined this  place  was  from  thence  called  the  military  garden  Paris : 
othen  suppose  it  to  be  called  garden  Paris  from  the  name  of  the 
owner. 

t  The  whole  passage,  here  a  little  inverted,  is  certainly  taken 
from  Boccaiini*s  Advertisemeat  from  Parnassus,  cent.  1.  advert 
16^  p.  37,  ed,  1656,  where  the  gardenen  address  Apollo,  beseech- 
inf  him,  that,  as  he  had  invented  drums  and  trumpets,  by 
meuis  of  which  {Nrinces  could  enlist  and  destroy  tlwir  idle  and 
dissolute  subjects ;  to  he  would  teach  them  some  mora  easy  and 
expeditious  method  of  destroying  weeds  and  noxi6us  plants,  than 
that  of  removing  them  with  rakes  and  sr    * 


t  "Sir  Sun,"  is  an  ezpressloa  used  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  la 
Pembroke's  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  70.  See  likewise  Butler's  Ro* 
■lains,  vol.  iL  p.  948. 


Casio  ■.]  HUDBBRAa 

A  dram!  quotli  Phoebiis ;  Troth,  that'i  tnw^ 

A  pretty  inventiony  quaint  and  new: 

Bat  tho'  of  Yoice  and  inatniment 

We  aie,  'tm  trae,  chief  prarident* 

We  fQch  loud  mono  don't  profeai. 

The  devil's  maater  of  that  office, 

Where  it  must  pass ;  if 't  be  a  dram. 

Hell  ngn  it  with  Cler.Pari.  Dom.  Com.* 

To  him  api^y  yoonelvea,  and  he 

Will  aoon  diqmtch  yon  for  hia  fee. 

They  did  ao,  bat  it  piOT'd  so  ill, 

The/ad  better  let  'em  grow  them  itilLt 

Bat  to  reaome  what  we  disooaning 

Wen  on  before,  that  ia,  atoat  OiMn  ; 

That  which  ao  oft  by  aondry  writen. 

Has  been  apply'd  t'  almoat  all  figfatera, 

More  jostly  may  b'  ascrib'd  to  this 

Than  any  other  warrior,  viz. 

None  ever  acted  both  parts  bolder, 

Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  8oldier4 

He  was  of  great  descent  and  high 

For  splendor  and  antiquity. 

And  from  celestial  online, 

Deriv'd  himself  in  a  right  line ; 

Not  as  the  ancient  heroes  did, 

Who,  that  their  base  births  might  be  hid,$ 


*  Dnrinf  the  civil  wan,  the  parliament  granted  patents  for  new 
ittveation* ;  these,  and  all  other  orders  and  ordinances,  were  signed 
b7  their  cleric,  with  this  addition  to  his  name— clerk  of  the  par- 
liament house  of  commons.  The  devil  is  here  rBpieaeataa  as 
directing  and  governing  the  parliament  Monopolies  and  gnntr 
ing  of  uatento  had  oceasioned  great  nneaalness  in  the  neiga  of 
James  I^  when  an  act  passed,  that  all  patents  should  r^olaily 
pass  belbie  the  idng  and  coancil,  upon  the  report  of  the  attoney- 


t  The  expedient  of  arming  the  discontented  and  unprincipled 
nnltltnde,  is  adventarons,  and  often  proves  fktal  to  the  state. 

iA  satire  on  common  characters  jiven  by  histmlans. 
Ion  thns  addressed  his  mother  Creosa,  when  she  had  told 
him  that  he  was  son  of  Apollo— 

AtSp*  iX$*'  h  •U  yip  rv^f  Uywf  dttiv  BiXu, 
Kal  rsptKoX^^pat  rotirt  xpdyitaet  9K6nv* 
'Opa  ffd,  ft^rcp,  /i^  cfaXiiaa  irapO/vof, 

'Eirctra  rd  Otii  wpocrtOi^s  rifv  alrta^, 

#e/^H  Tsicslv  JM  4ilf,  rsKoSff'  sic  U  $td9, 

Euripides,  Ion.  IttL 


Knowingr  they  wer»  of  doulitftil  ««ii4ir, 

And  that  they  ceone  in  at  a  windore. 

Made  Japiter  hinuelf,  and  iitheia  gi^ 

O*  th'  gods,  gallanta  to  theii!  own  iiiotben» 

To  get  on  them  a  tnoe  of  chanqaoni. 

Of  which  old  Homer  fint  made  lampoona ; 

Arctophylax,  m  northern  sphere. 

Was  his  nndonbted  aneestor;  ^^0 

From  whom  his  great  forefathem  came. 

And  in  all  ages  Urn  his  name: 

Leam'd  he  was  in  medVnal  lore. 

For  by  hi4  side  a  ponch  he  wore, 

Replete  with  strange  heimetio  powder,*  «» 

That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  wonia  sdcbr  *t 

By  skilful  chymist,  with  great  cost,  ' 

Extracted  frcon  a  rotten  post  ;t 
But  of  a  heaVnlier  influence 

ThM  that  which  mountebaiUBi*«ense!  ») 

:  Tho'  by  Promethean  fire  inade,^ 
As  they  do  quack  that  drive  that  trade 
For  as  when  slovens  do  amiss 
At  others'  doois,  by  stool  or  pisfe. 
The  learned  write,  a  red-hot  spit  •» 

B  ing  prudentiy  applyM  to  it, 
WUI  convey  mischief  from  the  duniril 
Unto  the  part  that  did  the  wrong ; 
So  this  did  healing,  and  as  sure 
As  that  did  mischief,  this  would  cure.  am 

Thus  virtuous  Orsin  was  endu'd 
With  learning,  conduct,  fortitude 
Incomparable ;  and  as  the  prince 
Of  poets.  Homer,  sung  long  since, 


1 


jo^"*^  f«>"  Hermes  Trismegistos,  a  flSous  lE^^  ^itoK 
•flL^'Sr ll*Ll°«5*"**'  i^^  -ympathellc  powder,  which  wm  to 
JUil?*"*.?'^  ''*?^  *^«  *^"^    See  Sir  Kenelm  Dtebv^TdS 

I  tSmJ  ^^?«?*i"  T^^^^^,^ ««?  called  powders  of  poet 
^1  nans,  beat  of  the  snn :  so  In  Canto  lit  v  (BR     fVniZ^i.... 


Umton.]  HUDlBRAa  H 

A  akilfiillMohv  hotter  iiff,  ttf 

Than  half  a  haadred  men  of  war  f 
So  he  appear'df  and  by  his  aiuU, 
No  lesB  than  dint  of  awoid,  ooa'd  kill. 

The  gaUant  Brain  maieh'd  nest  hum 
With  Tieage  fonnidaUy  gnm,  tW 

And  ragged  as  a  Saracen* 
Or  TnriL  of  Mahomet's  ewn  kin,t 
Clad  m  a  mantle  de  la  gaem 
Of  rough  impenetrable  rar ; 

And  in  his  nose,  fike  Indian  king,  tSS 

He  wore,  for  oraament*  a  ring: 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  garg&t. 
As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  target ; 
Armed,  as  heralds  cant,  and  langned. 
Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  sharp-fanged  :t  flftO 

For  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  piey 
Are  sw<vds,  with  which  they  fight  in  fray. 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth. 
Which  they  do  eat  their  Tittle  with. 
He  was,  by  birth,  some  authors  write,  SM 

A  Rossian,  some  a  Muscoyite, 
And  'moog  the  CosBacks  had  been  bred. 
Of  whom  we  in  diumals  read. 
That  serre  to  fill  op  pages  here. 
As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there.-  S7t 

Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german,^ 
With  whom  he  serrM,  and  fed  on  yermm ; 

*  Itrp^S  Y^P  ^v^  iroXXdv  iivrd^iof  £XXt#ir, 

*I«i»f  r'  iKTduvuv  h(  r*  iSvca  idpuata  leivntv. 

Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi.  I.  514. 

Leech  is  the  old  Bazoa  term  Ibr  phyaiekui,  derived  from  laee, 
fate,  mnniis,  reward ;  Cbaacer  uses  the  word  leeehcraft,  lo  ex* 
prase  the  aJdU  of  a  phyelctaa,  and  at  thla  day  we  an  acenstomed 
to  hear  of  beast  leach,  cow  leech.  Ice.  The  glossary  annexed 
*  to  Gawln  Done las's  Virgil  says,  Leicbe,  a  physician  or  soneon, 
Scot  Leech  nom  the  A.  S.  laec.  Wee,  lack,  bl.  laekaate,  Goth, 
leik,  ■wdicos,  A.  S.  laeniaa,  laeeknUn,  saanre,  corue :  lalUaon. 
Belf. 

t  Mr.  Geoifa  Sandys,  In  his  book  of  TraTels,  observes,  that 
die  Turks  are  generally  well  eomplexloned,  of  good  statoie,  and 
the  women  of  elegant  beamv,  except  Mahomet's  kkidred,  who 
ara  the  most  ill-favored  people  apoo  earth,  branded,  perhaps,  by 
God  (says  he)  for  the  rio  of  their  sedneiog  ancestor. 

t  Oar  author  here  banters  the  heralds,  as  he  had  before  ral- 
lied the  lawyers  and  physicians. 

$  Some  Ihvorite  bear  perhaps.  Two  of  the  Roman  empefma, 
MasimiUaa  and  Valenllnian,  gave  names  to  bears,  which  they 
kept  for  the  dally  pleasare  of  seeing  them  devoar  their  snbjects* 
The  names  of  the  execationerB  to  Valentinlan  were  Mica  Aa» 
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And,  when  these  fail'd,  he'd  snok  his  claws, 

And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws:* 

And  tho'  his  countrymen,  the  Hans,  975 

Did  stew  their  meat  between  their  bums 

And  th'  horses'  backs  o'er  which  they  Btraddle^t 

And  erery  man  ate  up  his  saddle ; 

He  was  not  half  so  nice  as  they. 

But  ate  it  raw  when't  came  in^i  way.  960 

He  had  trac'd  countries  iar  and  near. 

More  than  Le  Blanc  the  trayeller ; 

Who  writes,  he  'spous'd  in  Indta,t 

Of  noble  house,  a  lady  gay. 

And  got  on  her  a  race  of'  worthies,  989 

As  stout  as  any  upon  earth  is. 

Full  many  a  fight  for  him  between^ 

Talgol  and  Onrin  oft'  had  been, 

Each  striving  to  deserve  the  crown 

Of  a  sav'd  cititen  ;||  the  one  900 

To  guard  his  bear,  the  other  fought 

To  aid  his  dog ;  both  made  more  stout 


rea,  and  InnocenUa.  Amm.  Marcellin.  zxix.  3,  et  Lactant  da 
niort.  penccatoram,  cap.  21.  The  word  terimatur  ts  Interpreted 
rugit,  ant  bucclnat.  Da  Cange  fhtm  Papias.  Ab  i\»  dielMis  resi- 
dent ae  priomm  pedum  suctu  vlvont.  Plia.  Nat  Hisc,  lib.  vlli. 
cap.  54. 

*  jiud  quarter  kitiudf  upon  kit  pawt.—A.  wwd  ending  in  er 
before  another  bq^inning  with  a  vowel,  is  often  considered  aa 
ending  in  re,  and  eat  off  accordingly.  See  P.  ii.  c  ii.  v.  367,  and 
c.  m.  V.  19S,  P.  ill.  c.  i.  V.  531.  P.  ii.  c.  i.  v.  752,  P.  ill.  c.  i.  v.  583, 
838, 660,  c.  ii.  ▼.  106,  468,  e.  iU.  v.  684.  Heroical  Eplstie,  ▼.  264. 
Lady's  Answer,  ▼.  130.  So  in  P.  i.  c  iU.  v.  1286.  iVkaU'nmr 
M««mMy*«.  Thus  bowre  for  bower,  that  is  a  chamber.  See 
Percy's  Rellques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  52.  The  old  poets 
took  great  liberties  in  varying  the  accents  and  terminations  of 
many  words:  thus,  coantrii,  ladid,  harper,  finger,  battel,  dam- 
sel, Ox.,  ibid.  p.  37. 

t  This  ftct  is  related  by  Ammianus  Mareellinas,  zxxi.  cap.  ii 
615,  ed.  Paris,  1681.  With  such  fare  did  Aslm  Khan  entertain 
Jenkinson,  and  other  Englishmen,  in  their  Travels  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea  from  the  river  Volga.         x 

**Tartaroe  esse  perquam  immundls  morlbus:  si  Jumleutum 
'*aliqnid  apponatnr  in  mensam,  nulla  requlrere  cochlearia,  sed 
** jas  voli  manas  baurlre ;  eneetorum  equorum  caraem  devorara 
**  nuUo  foeo  admotam ;  (^as  tantam  sob  equestri  sella  expll- 
**care,  quibus  eqnlno  calore  tepeiactls,  tanqnam  oplpare  condi- 
»*tls,vesci.**    Busbeouii,  Ep.  iv. 

t-Le  Blanc  tells  this  story  of  Aganda  the  daughter  of  Isma- 
lion. 

4  That  is,  on  bis  account 

I  He,  who  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  was  entitled  Co 
a  civic  crown ;  so,  in  banter,  says  our  author,  were  Talgol  and 
Orrin,  who  fought  bard  to  save  the  lives  of  the  dogs  and 
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By  Mv'n]  spun  of  neighboarliood, 

Chnrch-fellow-membenhip,  and  blood  ;* 

But  Talgol,  mortal  foe  to  cows,  SM 

Never  got  ought  of  him  bat  Mows ; 

Blows  hard  and  heayy,  such  as  he 

Had  lent,  repaid  with  usury. 

Yet  Talgol  was  of  coorage  stent, 

And  yanquish'd  off  ner  than  he  fought ;  9M 

Inur'd  to  labour,  sweat,  and  toil. 

And,  like  a  champion,  shone  with  oil  ;t 

Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  Uade, 

And  many  fatherless  had  made ; 

He  many  a  boar,  and  huge  dun-cow  999 

Did,  like  another  Guy,  o'erthrow  ;t 

But  Guy,  with  him  in  fight  compared, 

Had  like  the  boar  or  dun-cow  far'd: 

With  greater  troops  of  sheep  h'  had  fought 

Than  Ajax,  or  bold"  Don  Quizot  ;$  310 

And  many  a  serpent  of  fell  kind, 

With  wings  before,  and  stings  behmd, 

Subdu'd  ;|t  as  poets  say,  long  agone. 

Bold  Sir  George  Saint  George  did  the  dragon.V 

*  Both  were  of  the  same  fanntic  sect,  and  Laared  to  scenes  of 
eraetty  ftom  their  employnienti. 

t  He  was  a  butcher ;  an.d  as  greasy  as  the  Greek  and  Roman 
wrestlen,  who  anolated  themselves  with  oil  to  make  their  Joints 
mora  snpirie,  sad  prevent  stnlaa. 

t  The  story  of  Gny,  eari  of  Warwick,  and  the  dan-cow  killed 
by  him  at  Donsmoie-heath,  la  Warwiekshira,  b  well  known  la 
romance.  He  lived  abont  the  tenth  century.  A  rib  of  this  eow 
is  now  shown  in  Warwick  caatle :  bat  bmito  fMobably  it  to  sooM 
bone  of  a  whale. 


$  Aiax,  when  mad  with  rage  for  having  lost  the  annor  of 
Achilles,  attacked  and  slew  a  flock  of  sheepi  mtotaklag  them 
for  the  Grecian  princes.    See  Sophocles,  AM*  1*  99.    Hoacee, 


Satire  lU.  book  11.  1. 197.  Don  Quixote  encountered  a  flock  of 
sheept  uid  imagined  they  were  the  giant  AUphamon  of  Tapo- 
bmna. 

II  Meaning  the  files,  wasps,  and  hornets,  which  preir  upon 
the  batchers'  meat,  and  were  killed  by  the  valiaflt  Talgol.  Fell 
Is  a  Saxon  word,  and  signifies  crnel,  deadly :  hence  the  term 
fellow  la  used  to  denote  a  cruel  wicked  man :  perhaps  ftllow  ia 
a  better  aense  may  signify  companion,  from  feel,  fellow-feeling. 

IT  Sir  George,  because  tradition  makes  htm  a  soldier  as  well  as 
a  saint:  or  a  hero  (eques)  as  well  as  a  martyr.  Bnt  all  heroes 
In  romance  have  the  appellation  of  Sir,  as  Sir  Bellanls  of  Greece, 
Sir  Palmerin,  &c.  As  to  the  patron  saint  of  England,  the  le- 
gendary accounts  assign  the  exploits  and  suflbrlngs  of  Geoige 
the  Martyr  to  the  times  of  Dlocletinn,  or  even  to  an  era  still 
earitor,  before  George,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
bom ;  and  the  character  given  to  that  profligate  prelate,  by  his 
contemporaries,  Amm.  Mareelllnus  and  St.  Eplphanlnt,  to  ia 
direct  imHaaee  with  the  high  panegyric  of  the  pUms  mariyr,  bf 


V 


Nor  engine,  nor  de?iee  polemio,  315 

INeeaae,  ner  doctor  epidBnioi* 
Tho'  stored  with  deletery  med*cuiM>'^ 
Which  whoBoeyer  took  ii  dead  race. 
E'er  fent  ao  ysflt  a  oelimy 

To  both  the  under  workb  as  he  ;t  JM 

For  he  was  of  that  noble  trade 
.   That  demi-gods  and  henMS  madey^ 
Slaughter  and  knocking  on  the  head, 
The  trade  to  which  th^  all  were  bred ; 

VenaaUas  Fortnaatos  la  Jasliaiaa*s  tine.  Nor  era  the  nam- 
ttvM  of  their  deatht  lew  iseoaslsteac  All  which  eoastden- 
(ioDs  tufBciently  invalidate  the  unsupported  eoajectare  ao  iaTid- 
ioosly  adopted  by  some,  that  oar  gnardian  saint,  instead  of  a 
Christian  hero,  was  In  realitv  an  aTaricioms  and  oppressive  he- 
retical osorper  of  Athanaains^s  see.    Bat  to  letam. 

There  was  a  real  8ir  Geoi|e  St.  Georfe,  who,  with  Sir  Robert 
Newcomen,  and  Major  Ormsby,  was,  in  Febraary,  1643,  (abeat 
our  poet*8  time.)  made  commissioner  for  the  government  of  Con- 
naught;  and  it  is  not  impcobaMe  that  this  coincidence  of  names 
misht  strike  forcibly  on  the  piayfYil  imaginatlOB  of  Mr.  Butler. 
It  U  whimsical  too,  that  George  Monk,  in  a  collection  of  loyal 
songs,  Is  said  to  have  slain  a  moat  cruel  dragon,  meaning  the 
Ramp  parilameat ;  or,  perhaps,  the  poet  might  mean  to  rldicale 
the  Presbyterians,  who  refhsed  even  to  call  the  apostles  Peier 
and  Paul  saints,  much  more  St.  George,  but  In  mockery  called 
them  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Paul,  Sir  George.— T^  sword  of  St.  Geotge 
is  thus  ludicrously  described. 

Bis  sword  would  serve  for  battle,  or  for  dinner,  if  yon  please, 
When  it  had  slain  a  Cheshire  man  *twoaid  toast  a  Cheshire 


*  The  plala  meaning  i»— not  mllilary  engine,  nor  stratsgem, 
nor  disease,  nor  doctor  epidemic,  ever  destroyed  so  many.  The 
inquisition,  tortares,  or  persecutions,  have  nothing  to  do  here. 
There  is  humor  In  Joining  the  epithet  epidemic  to  doctor,  als 
wall  as  to  the  disease ;  intimating,  perhaps,  that  no  constitution 
of  the  air  Is  more  dangerous  than  the  approach  of  an  itinerant 
piactltloaer  of  physic 

DoXAdr  Urp&p  dvoibs  fi*  iin&Wrv. 

[Ex  incerto  Comico  ap.  Grot) 
Thus  Javeaal~- 

Quot  Themisen  cgros  autumno  oedderit  uno. 

Sat  z.  331. 


Butler  In  his  Genuine  Remains,  vol.il.  p.  304.  says,  " 
**  tebank  is  defined  to  be  an  epidemic  physician." 

t  Deletery,  noxious,  dangerous,  from  OfX/M,  ^fX^nfMev. 

X  yirgll,in  his  sixth  iEneid,  describes  both  the  Elysiaa  Fields 
and  Tartiims  as  below,  and  not  far  asunder. 

J  Very  Justly  saUrizlnc  those  that  pride  themselves  on  their 
Itary  achievemento.  The  general  who  massacres  thoasaada, 
is  called  great  and  glorious ;  the  assassin  who  kills  a  single  ana 
Is  haaged  at  Tyburn. 

nie  cracem  pratlum  scelerla  tulet ;  hie  dladema. 

JuvaaaL  Sat  HiL  MM. 
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And  18,  like  oUmib,  gbnooi  when  SU 

Tie  gieat  and  luge,  bat  baee,  if  mean  ;* 

The  former  ridee  in  trioniph  for  it» 

The  latter  m  a  two-wibeei'd  ehariet» 

For  daring  to  pnrfane  a  ttmig 

So  eacred,  with  vile  bDncleing.t  3M 

Next  theee  the  brave  Magnaao  oaiiie» 
Magnano,  great  in  martial  fiune ; 
Yet,  when  with  Onin  he  wag'd  fight, 
Tm  Hing  he  got  bat  little  bj't: 
Yet  he  was  fierce  aa  Ibraat  boor,  SM 

Whose  spoils  upon  his  faaek  he  woi«,| 
As  thick  as  Ajax*  seren-ibid  ahieid, 
Which  o'er  his  braaen  arms  he  held ; 
But  brass  was  feeble  to  resist 

The  fhry  of  h»  aimed  fiiA:  Mt 

Nor  coold  the  hardest  iron  hold  out 
Against  his  Uows,  but  they  would  through't 
Id  magic  he  was  deeply  read. 
As  he  that  made  the  braaen  head  ;4 


*  Jolias  Cesar  is  said  to  have  foaght  fifty  battles,  and  to  bavt 
killed  of  the  Ganls  alone,  eleven  hnndred  ninety-two  thoosand 
OMn,  and  as  many  moie  in  his  civil  wars.  In  the  inscrlptloa 
which  Pompey  placed  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  be  professed 
tiiat  he  had  slain,  or  vanqaished  and  taken,  two  millions  one 
handled  and  elghty-thiee  thoasand  men. 

t  The  last  word  is  here  lengthened  into  hnngleing  for  the  sake 
of  the  metre. 

t  Meaning  his  badget  made  of  pig*s  skin. 

i  The  device  of  the  brazen  heao,  which  was  to  speak  a  proph- 
ecy at  a  certain  time,  had  by  some  been  imputed  to  Grossa  Testa, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  appears  from  Gower,  the  old  Welsh  poet. 
(The  assertion  of  Gower*s  being  from  Wales  is  CaJtton's:  bat 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  was  of  the  Gower  family  of 
Bcitenham  In  Yorkshlro.  8ee  Todd*s  lUostratlon  of  the  lives 
aad  Writings  of  Gower  and  Chancer.] 

For  of  the  great  elerke  Groetest 
I  rede,  howe  busy  that  he  was 
Upon  the  cicrgie  an  hede  of  bras 
To  forge,  and  make  it  for  to  telle 
Of  sache  thynges  as  befelle : 


He  laide,  bat  for  the  lachesse  [negUgenee] 
Of  halfo  a  mmate  if  an  hoore, 
FSro  first  he  began  laboow, 
Be  loste  all  that  he  had  dow 

Confesslo  Amantis,  B,  It. 

Others  snpposed  that  the  design  of  OMklng  the  bmaea  head 
erltiaatod  with  Albertos  Magnas.  Bat  the  genemllty  of  wrltsn^ 
aad  oar  poet  ameog  the  rest,  have  ascribed  It  to  Soger  Baeon,  a 
eordeiier  fHar,  who  floarished  In  the  thirteenth  eentory,  and  is 
said  to  have  known  the  one  of  the  telescope.    Mr.  Beekwlth,  la 
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Profoundly  ikiU'd  in  the  UiKk  art,  345 

Afl  English  Merlin,  for  hie  heart  ;* 

But  far  more  skilful  in  the  apheraa. 

Than  he  was  at  the  aieye  aiid  Bhean.t 

He  oou'd  tnuuform  himMlf  to  oohnur^ 

Aa  like  the  deyil  as  a  collier ;  SSt 

As  like  as  hypsciites  in  show 

Are  to  true  saints,  or  ciow  to  crow. 

Of  warlike  eng[ines  he  was  author, 

Devis'd  for  quick  di^Mtch  of  slaughter  ;t 

The  cannon,  blundeibnss,  and  saker,  355 

He  was  th'  inrentor  of,  and  maker: 

The  trumpet  and  the  kettle-drum 

Did  both  from  his  invention  come. 

He  was  the  first  that  e'er  did  teach 

To  make,  and  how  to  stop,  a  breach.^  360 


hit  new  edition  of  BJoanVi  Fragmenta  Anttqnitatii,  rappotes 
Roger  Bacon  to  have  been  born  near  Mekesbarght  now  Hex- 
boroogh,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  that  his  laiDons  brazen 
head  was  set  up  in  a  field  at  Rothwell,  near  Leeds. 

His  great  knowledge  caused  him  to  be  thought  a  magldan ;  the 
•nperior  of  his  onler  put  him  in  prison  on  that  account,  ttom 
whence  he  was  delivered,  aad  died  A.  D.  15288,  aged  78.  Some, 
however,  believe  the  siory  of  the  head  to  be  nothing  more  tlum 
a  moral  fable. 

*  This  alludes  to  William  Lilly  the  aatrologer^Merlin  was  a 
Welsh  magician,  who  lived  about  the  year  500.    He  was  reek 
oned  the  piirinee  of  enchanten;  one  that  could  outdo  and  undo 
the  enchantments  of  all  others.    Spenser,  iMok  i.  c.  vli.  30. ' 
It  Merlin  was,  which  whylome  did  ezcell 
All  living  wightes  in  might  of  maglcke  spell. 

There  was  also  a  Scotch  Merlin,  a  prophet,  called  Merlinus 
Caledonlus,  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  who  lived  at  Aiiewyd  about  the 
year  570.  Geofiiry  of  Monmouth  hath  written  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  both  these  persons :  of  the  Briton,  In  his  book  de  gestis 
Britonum,  f.  51,  ed.  Ascens.  1506— of  the  Scot,  in  a  Latin  poast 
preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library.  See  Pinkerton*s  Inquiry  into 
the  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  11.  p.  875. 

t  The  literal  sense  would  be,  that  he  was  skUflil  in  the  heav- 
enly spheres ;  that  is,  was  a  great  astrologer:  but  a  s|diere  Is 
properly  any  thing  round,  and  the  tinker's  skill  lay  in  Btiendhig 
pots  and  kettles,  which  are  commonly  of  that  shape.  There 
was  a  kind  of  divination  practised  ^Mrnpift  firandeaut  anlll  super- 
stltlone**— a  sieve  was  put  upon  the  point  of  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  expected  to  turn  round  when  the  person  or  thing  Ingulfed 
alter  was  named.  This  sUly  method  of  applying  for  inronna- 
tion  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  Idyll.  3.  It  Is  called  CJoscino- 
mantla.  ^ 

t  This  aeenu  to  bo  hitrodueed  to  keep  up  the  eompailsen. 
Rofer  Bacon  Is  said  to  have  invented  gunpowder.  It  has  besa 
observed,  that  gunpowder  was  invented  by  a  priest,  and  printtag 
hy  a  soldier. 

(  Tlnksn  are  said  to  mend  one  hole,  aad  make  two. 
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A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike, 
Th'  one  half  won'd  thniBt,  the  other  itiike ; 
And  when  their  fbices  he  had  join'd» 
He  flcom'd  to  turn  hie  ports  behind. 

He  Tnilla  lov'd,*  Tmlla  more  bright  MS 

Than  bomish'd  annor  of  her  knight ; 
A  bold  yirago,  stout,  and  tall. 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mail  ;t 
Thro*  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb, 
Thro'  thick  and  thin  she  followed  hnft  S70 

In  ey'ry  adventore  h'  nndertook. 
And  never  him  or  it  forsook : 
At  breach  of  wall>  or  hedge  Biirprise» 
She  shar'd  i*  th'  hazard,  and  the  prize ; 
At  beating  quarters  np,  or  forage,  375 

Bebav'd  herself  with  matchlen  courage. 
And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily 
Than  th'  Amazonian  Dame  Fenthesile  ;t 
And  tho'  some  critics  here  cry  Shame, 
And  say  our  authora  are  to  blame,  IM 

That,  spite  of  all  philosophers, 
Who  hold  no  females  stout  but  bean. 
And  heretofore  did  so  abhor 
That  women  should  pretend  to  war. 
They  would  not  suffer  the  stout'st  dame  38S 

To  swear  by  Hercules  his  name  ;§ 

*  Trail  is  a  profligate  woman,  that  follows  the  csinp.  Tralla 
signifies  the  same  in  Italian.  Casaubon  derives  It  Aom  the  Greek 
^arfwXXv*— The  character  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
daughter  of  one  James  Spencer. 

t  Joan  d*  Arc,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  has  been 
snfflcientty  celebrated  in  the  English  histories  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  aboat  the  years  1428  and  1429. 

English  Moll  was  no  less  famous  about  the  year  1670.  Her 
real  name  was  Mary  Carlton ;  but  she  was  more  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Kentish  Moll,  or  the  German  princess.  , 
—A  renowned  cheat  and  pickpocket,  who  was  transported  to 
Jamaica  in  1671 ;  and,  being  soon  after  discovered  at  large,  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  January  22,  1672-3.  Memoirs  of  Mary  Carl- 
ton were  published  1673.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  History, 
calls  her  Mary  Firth.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  408,  ed.  8vo.  She  was  com- 
monly called  English  Mall.  Thus  Cleveland,  p.  97,  **  certainly 
**  it  is  under  the  same  notion,  as  one  whose  pockets  are  picked 
**  goes  to  Mai  Cntpurse." 

t  In  the  first  editions  it  is  printed  with  more  humor  Fen- 
thesile.   See  Virgil,  iElneid.  1. 490. 

Ducit  Amazonidum  innatis  agmina  peltls 
Penthesilea  ftirens,  medlisque  in  miliibus  aidet, 
Aorea  saboeclent  ezserts  eingula  rnamn* 
Bellatriz,  audetque  virls  eoncnrrera  vlrgo. 

%  The  men  and  women,  ajnong  the  Bomafm,  did  aol  use  the 
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Make  feeUe  lafdiea  in  their  wwIb, 

To  fight  lika  tenaaguitfl  and  Tadv** 

To  lay  their  native  aima  aMde» 

Their  modeaty,  and  ride  aitiide^  SM 

To  run  a  tilt  at  men  and  wield 

Their  naked  toola  in  open  field ; 

Aa  atont  Armida,  bold  Thalaatria, 

And  die  that  wdold  have  been  the  nuBtieai 

Of  Gnndibeit,  bnt  he  had  grace,  SSS 

And  rather  tdok  a  oountry  laai  :t 


mm  oath,  or  tmmt  bv  the  aaae  dolty ;  Aulas  Gelllas,  Noetog 
Attkct  Itb*  xl*  CMk  6;  out  eonunoaly  the  oath  of  womea  was 
Castor ;  of  mea  Edepol,  or  Mebercule.  Aecording  U>  MaeroUaa, 
the  nea  did  aot  swear  by  Cnstor,  aor  the  wooien  by  Herenlos ; 
bat  Edepol,  or  swearing  by  Pollax,  was  oommon  to  both. 

*  The  word  termaoMt  aow  sif  iilfies  a  hoisy  and  trooUesome 
person,  especially  orthe  female  sex.  How  it  eanie  by  this  slg- 
nlflcatlon  I  know  not.  Some  derive  it  flrom  the  Lattn  ter  maanas, 
fellx  ter  et  ampUos ;  bat  Junius  thinks  It  eompoaaded  or  the 
Aaclo-Saxon  tiff,  the  sopariative  or  third  depee  of  comparlsoa, 
aadmasa  potens:  thus  the  Saxon  woid  eabes  happy,  bff 
eabes  most  happy.— In  Chaacer*s  rime  of  slreThonns,  termagant 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  deity.  The  giant  sire  Oliphannt, 
swears  by  Termagaant,  line  19741.  Bale,  descriUag  the  threats 
used  by  some  papist  magistrates  to  his  wife,  speaks  of  tliem  as 
*'  grennying  upon  her  lyke  termaaaunts  in  a  playe.**  And  Ham- 
let in  Shakspeare,  (^ct  111.  sc.  S.)  **I  would  have  such  a  fellow 
whipp*d  for  o*erdolng  Termagant,  It  oat-herods  Herod.**  The 
French  romances  corrupted  the  word  into  tervagannt,  and  from 
them  La  Fontaine  took  it  up.  and  has  used  It  more  than  once  la 
his  Tales.  Ifr.  Tyrwhitt  Informs  us  that  this  Saracen  deity,  in 
aa  old  MS.  romance  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  constantly  called 
Tervagan. 

Bishop  Warbnrton  very  Justly  observes,  that  this  passage  is  a 
fine  satire  on  the  Italian  epic  poets,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  others ; 
who  have  Introduced  their  female  warriors,  and  are  followed  iu 
this  absunlity  by  Spenser  and  Davenant.— Bishop  Hunt,  likewise. 
In  his  ingenious  and  elegant  Letters  on  Chivalry,  p.  13,  saya. 
**One  of  the  strangest  circumstances  (In  old  romance)  Is  that  of 
**the  women  warriors.  Butler,  who  saw  It  in  this  light,  rldl- 
**  cules  it,  as  a  most  unnatural  idea,  with  great  spirit  Yet,  la 
**  these  representations  they  did  but  copy  irom  the  manners  of 
**  the  times.  Anna  Comnena  tells  us,  tnat  the  wife  of  Robert 
**  the  Norman  fought,  side  by  side,  with  her  .husband  in  hla 
"battles." 

t  Camden,  in  his  account  of  Richmond,  (Article  Surrey,  vol. 
1.  col.  188,  ed.  1733.)  says,  that  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  II..  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  taught  the  English  women  the 
present  mode  of  riding,  about  the  year  1388.  Before  which  tbne 
they  rode  astride.— J.  Gower,  who  dates  his  poem  16  Richard  11^ 
1304,  describing  a  oompany  of  ladles  oa  horseback,  says,  **  evarleh 
**  one  ride  on  side,**  p.  70,  a.  3. 

t  The  princess  Rhodalind  harbored  a  secret  allbetton  for  Goa- 
dibert ;  but  he  was  more  struek  with  the  ehanns  of  the  hnmUe 
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They  ny  'tis  folae»  witfaool  aU  w 

Bat  of  pemicioiiB  conwquenM 

To  goyenunent,  which  they  i 

Can  mever  be  npheld  in  praee  :* 

Strip  nature  naked  to  the  akin, 

Yoall  find  about  her  no  aoch  thinf  . 

It  may  be  lo,  yet  what  we  tell 

Of  TniUa,  that's  improbable. 

Shall  be  depos'd  by  those  have  seen't.  40i 

Or,  what's  as  good,  prodiu^d  in  print  ;t 

And  if  they  will  not  take  our  word, 

We'll  prove  it  true  upon  record. 

The  upright  Cerdon  next  ad?aac't,| 
Of  all  his  race  the  yaliaut'st ;  41$ 

Cerdon  the  Great,  ronown'd  in  song* 
Like  Hero'les,  for  rapair  of  wrong : 

He  rais'd  the  low,  and  fortify'd 
The  weak  agamst  the  strongest  side :( 
III  has  he  read,  that  never  hit  41S 

On  him  in  muses'  deathless  writS 

Cmirts  she  iM*er  saw ;  yet  conrts  could  have  oatdoee, 
With  nntanght  looks,  and  an  unpraetis*d  heart 
*  Bntler  loses  no  opportunity  of  rallying  Sir  William  Dave- 
■anl,  and  bortesqalng  his  poem  entitled  Goadlbert  Sir  William, 
like  many  professional  men,  was  raneh  attached  to  his  ovim  line 
of  selence;  and  In  his  preface  to  Gondlbert,  endeavors  to  show, 
that  neither  divines,  leaders  of  armies,  statesmen,  nor  miatsters 
of  the  law*  coald  uphold  the  government  withoat  the  aid  of 

t  The  vulgar  imagine  that  everv  thing  which  they  see  la 
print  must  be  true.  An  instance  of  this  Is  related  by  otw  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Martin,  who  was  thrown  Into  the  Inquisition  fbr 
neglecting  to  pay  due  respect  to  a  religious  procession  at  Malaga. 
One  of  the  fkther-lnqulsitors  took  much  pnlns  to  ooavert  him ; 
and  among  other  abuses  which  he  cast  on  the  leformed  rel^oa 
and  Its  professors,  afflnned  that  king  William  was  an  atheist, 
aad  never  resolved  the  sacrament.  Mr.  Martin  assured  him  this 
was  ftilse  to  hie  own  knowledge :  when  the  reverend  Ikther  re- 
4led.  *'  Isaac,  Isaac,  never  tell  me  so.— I  have  read  It  in  a  French 


t  An  equivoque  on  the  word  upright  Perliaps  our  poet  might 
here^nean  to  satirise  Colonel  Hewson,  who  was  a  cobbler,  great 
preaeher,  and  a  commander  of  some  note :  **  renowuM  in  sung,** 
fbr  there  are  many  ballads  and  poems  which  celebrate  the  cob- 
bler and  his  stall. 

i  Repaired  the  heels,  and  mended  the  worn-out  parts  of  the 


H  A  parody  upon  these  lines  In  Gondibert : 

Recorded  Rhodallnd,  whose  name  In  verse 
Who  hath  not  hit,  not  luckily  hath  read. 
Orthus: 

Recorded  Rhodallnd,  whose  high  renown 
Who  miss  in  books,  not  luckily  have  read. 
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He  had  a  weatpoa  keen  and  fierce, 

That  thro*  a  bull-hide  shield  would  pSeree,* 

And  cut  it  in  a  thousand  pieces, 

Tho'  tougher  than  the  Knight  of  Greece  lu8,t        410 

With  whom  his  black-thnmb'd  ancestort 

Was  conurade  in  the  ten  years'  war:    . 

For  when  the  restless  Greeks  sat  down 

So  many  years  before  Troy  town, 

And  were  renown'd,  as  Homer  writes,  485 

For  well-sol'd  boots  no  less  than  fightB,§ 

They  owM  that  glory  only  to 

His  ancestor,  that  made  them  so. 

Fast  friend  he  was  to  reformation,  ' 

Until  'twas  worn  quite  out  of  fashion ;  430 

Next  rectifier  of  vny  law. 

And  would  make  three  to  cure  one  flaw. 

Learned  he  was,  and  could  take  note. 

Transcribe,  collect,  translate,  and  quote : 

But  preaching  was  bis  chiefeet  talent,  435 

Or  argument,  in  which  being  valiant. 

He  ui?d  to  lay  about,  and  stickle. 

Like  ram  or  bull  at  conventicle : 

For  disputants,  like  rams  and  bulls, 

Do  fight  with  arms  that  ejpnng  from  sculls.  440 

Lait  Colon  came,||  bold  man  of  war, 
Destin'd  to  blows  by  fatal  star ; 
Right  ei^rt  in  command  of  horse, 
But  cruel,  and  without  remorse. 
That  which  of  Centaur  long  ago  445 

Was  said,  and  has  been  vnrested  to 
Some  other  knights,  was  true  of  this : 
He  and  his  hone  were  of  a  piece : 
One  spirit  did  inform  them  both,  J 

The  s^lf-same  vigour,  fury,  wroth  ;  450 


*  Meaning  his  sharp  knife,  with  which  he  cut  the  leather 
t  The  shield  of  AJax. 

Atas  i*  fyv^Bev  Sf\6s,  ^ptav  odKOS  h^rt  ir^^owt      * 
Xd\Ksov.  tvraSdetoVj  8  ol  Tvrios  ndus  r&ix'^' 

Iliad.  vU.  219. 
I  According  to  the  old  verses : 

The  hicher  the  plnmb-tree,  the  riper  the  plnmb ; 
The  richer  the  cobbler,  the  blacker  his  thumb. 
(   fL^Kv^^ilti  *Axaio2— KviTfiU,  was  an  armmr  for  the  1^(8, 
flrom  KtHi^tii  tibia,  cms,  which  Butler  ludicrously  calls  boots. 

I  Colon  is  said,  by  Sir  Robert  L'Estrange,  to  be  one  Ned  Perry, 
aa  ostler ;  fioeslbly  he  had  risen  to  some  command  in  a  reglmeBC 
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Yet  he  was  much  the  roagfaer  part,         ^ 
And  always  had  the  harder  heart, 
Altho'  his  bone  had  been  of  those 
That  fed  on  man's  flesh,  as  fame  goes  :* 
Strange  food  for  horse  !  and  yet,  alas !  455 

It  may  be  true,  for  flesh  is  gra8B.t 
Sturdy  he  was,  and  no  less  able 
Than  Hercules  to  cleanse  a  stable  ;t 
As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 
A  critic  too,  in  hog  or  neat.  460 

He  ripp'd  the  womb  up  of  his  mother, 
Dame  Tellus,^  'cause  she  wanted  fother. 
And  provender,  wherewith  to  feed 
Himself,  and  his  less  cruel  steed. 
It  was  a  question  whether  he,  4AS 

*Or's  horse,  were  of  a  family 
More  worshipful ;  'till  antiquaries. 
After  th'ad  almost  por'd  out  their  eyes, 
Did  very  learnedly  decide 

The  bus'nesB  on  the  hone's  (ride,  47t 

And  prov'd  not  only  horse,  but  cows. 
Nay  pigs,  were  of  the  elder  house : 

*  The  hones  of  Diomedes  were  said  to  have  been  fed  with 
Kuunaa  flesh. 

Noo  tibi  sQccqnlt  emdi  Diouiedis  imago, 
Effems  hnmani  qnl  dape  pavit  eqaas. 

Ovid.  Epist  Deianim  Hercoli. 

The  mmral,  perhapst  might  be,  that  Diomede  was  mined  by 
keeping  his  horses,  as  Acteon  was  said  to  be  devoured  by  his 
dogs,  because  he  was  mined  by  Iceeping  them :  a  good  hint  to 
yoang  meui  qui  gandent  equis,  canibusqae ;  tlie  French  say,  of 
a  man  who  has  rained  himself  by  extravagance,  il  a  mangA  ses 


See  the  account  of  Dancan*s  horses  in  Shakspeare,  (Macbeth, 
Ac.  ii.  sc.  4.) 

t  Our  poet  takes  a  particular  pleasure  in  bantering  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  author  of  the  Vulgar  Errors,  and  Religio  Medici.  In 
the  latter  -of  these  tracts  he  bad  said,  **  All  flesh  is  grass,  not 
" only  nietaphoricaUy,  but  literally:  for  all  those  creatures  we 
**  behold,  are  but  the  herbs  of  the  field  digested  into  flesh  in 
*'  them,  or  more  remotely  caraified  in  ourselves.  Nay,  fkrther, 
**  we  are,  what  we  ail  abhor,  anthro'pophagi  and  cannibals ;  de- 
**  Tourers  not  only  of  men  but  of  ourselves,  and  that  not  in  alle- 
**gory  but  positive  troth ;  for  all  this  mass  of  flesh  which  we 
**  behold  came  In  at  our  mouth ;  this  firame  we  look  upon  hath 
**  been  upon  our  trenctiers.** 

t  Alluding  to  the  fabulous  stor>'  of  Hercules,  who  cleansed 
the  stables  of  Augeus,  king  of  Elis,  by  turning  the  river  Aiphens 
thiovffh  them. 

$  This  means  no  more  than  his  ploughing  the  ground.  The 
mock  epic  delights  in  exaggerating  the  most  trifling  clreumstaa 
ee«     1'his  whole  character  is  full  of  wit  and  hnp|iy  ailaslouii 
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For  beaiU,  when  man  was  bot  a  piece 
Of  earth  hitnMlf,  did  th'  earth  poaseM. 

Theae  worthiea  wore  the  chief  that  led 
The  combatants,*  each  ia  the  head 
Of  his  command,  with  anna  and  rage, 
Ready  and  longing  to  engage. 
The  numeioiui  rabble  was  drawn  out 
Of  aev'ral  countriea  round  aboat, 
From  villages  remote,  and  shires. 
Of  east  and  western  hemispheres. 
F^m  foreign  parishes  and  regions. 
Of  different  manneis,  speech,  religions,t 
Came  men  and  mastiffii ;  some  to  fight 
For  fame  and  honor,  some  for  sight 
And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  lists. 
Were  entered  by  antagonists. 
And  Uood  was  ready  to  be  broach'd. 
When  Hudibras  in  haste  appioach'd. 
With  Squire  and  weapons  to  attack  'em ; 
But  fint  thus  from  his  horse  bespake  'em : 

What  rage,  O  citizens  IX  what  fury 
Doth  yon  to  these  dire  actions  hurry  7 
What  CBstrum,  what  phrenetic  mood^ 


tPjMti 
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•  All  Bat1er*s  heroes  are  ronnd-headi:  the  eaTnlien  ara  8el> 
dom  menUoned  ia  his  poem.  Tlie  reason  may  be,  that  his  mtira 
on  the  two  predominaot  sectt  would  not  have  had  the  saoM 
force  from  the  month  of  a  royalist.  It  is  now  founded  on  the 
acknowiedgmentt  and  mutoal  recriminations  of  the  parties  ex- 


t  In  a  thanksgiving  sermon  preached  before  the  parliament  oe 
the  talcing  of  Chester,  the  preacher  said,  there  were  la  Loodoa 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  sects. 

1  Butler  certainly  had  these  lines  of  Lacan  in  view,  Phai^ 
uLl-S: 

Uuls  fViror,  O  cives,  quae  tanta  lieentia  ferrl, 
Gentibus  invisus  Latiuin  prsbere  cruorum  ? 
Cumque  superba  foret  Babylon  spolianda  trophels 
Ausoniis,  nmbr&que  erraret  Crassus  InnltA, 
Bella  gerl  placuit  nulios  habilura  triuraphosi 
Hen,  quantum  potult  terne  pelagique  parari 
Hoc,  quern  civiles  hauserunt,  sanguine,  dextrsB. 

And  Virgil,  JEn.ii.  43: 

O  miseri,  qn»  tanta  insania,  cives  Y 
Perhaps,  too,  he  recollected  the  seventh  epode  ot  Horace: 
Quo,  quo  scelesti,  raltis  1  aut  cor  dexteris 
Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
%  OTfpof  is  not  only  a  Greek  word  for  madness,  but  signifies 
also  a  gad-bee,  or  horse-fly,  that  torments  cattle  in  the  somoker 
aad  makes  them  run  about  as  if  they  were  mad 
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Mak^  ycm  thus  layish  of  your  Mood, 

While  the  proad  Vies  your  tropbiM  boott* 

And,  nnreyeng'd,  walks  — —  ghost?* 

What  towns,  what  ganisons  might  you. 

With  hazard  of  this  bkwd,  subdae,  50t 

Which  now  y*  are  bent  to  throw  away 

In  vain,  mitriamphable  fray?t 

Shall  samts  in  ctTfl  bloodshed  wallow 

Of  saints,  and  let  the  cause  lie  fallow  ?t 

The  cause,  for  which  we  fought  and  swore  MS 

So  boldly,  shall  we  now  giye  o'er? 

Then,  because  quarrels  still  are  seen 

With  oaths  and  swearings  to  begin. 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant^ 

Will  seem  a  mere  6od-damn-me  rant,  no 

And  we  that  took  it,  and  have  fought. 

As  lewd  as  drunkards  that  fall  out : 

For  as  we  make  war  for  the  king 

Against  himself,  ||  the  self-same  thing 

Sane  will  not  stick  to  swear  we  do  515 

For  God,  and  for  religion  too ; 


*  Vies,  or  Devises,  in  Wiltshire.  This  psMase  allades  to  the 
defeat  given  by  Wiiroot  to  the  ibices  under  SirWiiiiam  Waller, 
near  that  place,  Jnly  13, 1643.  After  the  batUe  Sir  William  was 
entirely  neglected  by  his  party.  Clarendon  calls  it  the  battle  of 
• *  Seev  •  •• ~        ~ 


Koondway-down.  See  vol.  11.  p.  924.  Some  in  Joke  call  it  Run- 
away-down. Others  suppose  the  hlatos,  in  the  second  line, 
oDght  to  be  snmiUed  by  the  name  Hampden,  who  was  killed  in 


ftat  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Devises.— The  heathen  poets 
have  feigned,  that  tlie  ghosts  of  the  slain  conld  not  enter  Ely- 
sinm  till  their  deatlis  were  revenged. 

t  The  Romans  never  granted  a  triumph  to  the  oonqaerar  in  a 
ctfvtf  war. 

X  Tlie  support  of  the  discipline,  or  ecclesiastical  regimen  by 
presbyters,  was  called  the  Cause,  as  if  no  other  cause  were  com- 
paiabM  to  it.    flee  Elooker*s  Eccles.  Pol.,  preface. 

^  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  illnstrlons  fhmlly 
of  Gordon,  vol.  ii.  p^  197,  compares  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant with  the  holy  league  in  France :  he  says,  they  were  as  like 
as  one  egg  to  another ;  the  one  was  nursed  by  the  Jesuits,lhs 
otlier  by  the  Scots  Piesbyterians. 

H  **  T^  secure  tlie  king's  person  ftom  danger,"  says  Lord  Clai^ 
eadon,  **  was  an  expression  they  were  not  ashamed  always  te 
■'nse,  when  there  was  no  danger  that  threatened,  but  what 
*"  themselves  contrived  and  designed  against  him.  Tliey  not 
**  only  declared  that  they  fought  for  the  king,  but  that  the  raisiag 
*'and  maintaining  soldiers  for  their  own  army,  would  be  an  ae* 
"eeptaMe  service  for  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom.** 

One  Blake,  hi  the  king's  army,  gave  intelligence  to  the  enemy 
k  what  part  of  the  army  the  king  fought,  that  they  might  direcy 
lieir  buUets  aeeonUngly. 
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For  if  bear-baitiiig  we  aHow, 

What  good  can  refonnatioD  do?* 

The  blood  and  treaoBie  that's  laid  out 

la  thiown-away,  and  goes  for  nought  590 

Are  theee  the  fruits  o'  th'  prote8tation,t 

Thtf  prototype  of  Ubiannnldtmtt 

Which  all  the  saints,  and  some,  since  martyni,§ 

Wore  in  their  hats  like  wedding-gartets»|| 

When  'twas  resolved  by  their  bouse,  83S 

Six  membezs'  quarrels  to  eqK>ttse?T 

Did  they  for  this  draw  down  the  rabble, 

With  zeal,  and  noises  fonmidable  ;** 

And  make  all  cries  about  the  town 

Join  throats  to  cry  the  bishops  down?  530 

Who  having  round  begirt  the  palace. 

As  once  a  month  they  do  the  gallows,tt 

As  members  gave  the  sign  about. 

Set  up  their  throats  with  hideous  shout. 


*  Hewson  is  said,  by  Mr.  Hume,  to  have  goae,  in  the  fiBrvor 
of  his  seal  against  bear-baiting,  and  Icilied  all  the  bean  which 
be  conld  find  in  the  city.  But  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  * 
Mystery  of  tlie  good  old  Cause,  a  pamphlet  published  soon  after 
these  animals  were  destroyed,  that  they  were  lulled  by  Colon^ 
Pride.    Granger's  Blegraphlcai  History,  vol.  ili.  p.  75. 

t  Tlie  protestation  was  ftamed,  and  talcen  in  ttie  home  of 
commons.  May  3, 1641 ;  and  immediately  printed  and  dispevsed 
over  the  nation.  Tiie  design  of  it  was  to  alarm  the  people  with 
fears  and  apprehenslcms  both  for  their  civil  and  religious  lilier- 
tles;  as  if  the  Protestant  religion  were  in  danger,  and  tlie  inrivi* 
leges  of  parliament  trampled  upon.  The  king  was  deemed  to 
have  acted  unconstitutionally  the  day  before,  by  taking  notice 
of  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  earl  of  Straffiird,  then  depend- 
ing in  tiio  house  of  lords. 

t  The  protestation  was  the  first  attempt  towards  a  national 
eomblnatioiiagainst  die  establishment,  and  wto  haxfoinger  to  the 
covenant  See  Nalson*8  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  alt,  and  Walker's 
Sufiferlngs  of  the  Clergy,  vol.  i.  S3-6. 

<f  Those  that  were  killed  in  the  war. 

11  The  ixtJtestors  or  petiUoners,  when  they  «ame  tumultttonsly 
to  the  parliament-house,  Dec  S27, 1641,  stuck  pieces  of  paper  in 
their  liats,  which  were  to  pass  Ibr  their  protestation. 

IF  Charles  I.  ordered  the  following  members— Lord  Kimbolton, 
Mr^Pym,  Mr.  Hollls,  Mr.  Hampden,  Sir  Arthur  Haseing,  and 
Mr.  Stroud— to  be  prosecuted,  for  plotting  with  the  Scots,  and 
stirring  up  sedition.  The  commons  voted  anlnst  tlieir  arrest, 
and  the  Ising  went  to  the  house  with  his  guards,  in  order  to  seise 
them ;  but  they  had  received  Intelligence  of  the  design,  and 
made  their  escape.  This  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  open  vio- 
lence which  preiDeded  the  civil  wart.  The  king  took  this  meas- 
«n»  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Digby. 

**  The  cry  of  the  rabble  was,  as  mentioned  in  the  following 
Unes,  for  reformation  in  church  and  state— no  bfaihops— no  evil 
sonnsellors,  &«.    See  the  protestation  In  Hapin*s  History. 

tt  The  executions  at  Tyburn  were  generally  onee  a  i 


When  tinken  bawl'd  akkad,  to  settle  53S 

Church-discipline,  for  patching  kettle.* 

No  flow-gelder  did  blow  his  horn 

To  geld  a  cat,  but  cry*d  Refonn. 

The  oyster-women  lock'd  their  fish  up. 

And  tmdg'd  away  to  ciy  No  Bishop :  540 

The  mouse-trap  men  laid  save-alls  by. 

And  'gainst  evU  counsellors  did  cry. 

Botchers  left  old  cloaths  in  the  larch, 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church. 

Some  cry'd  the  covenant,  mstead  54S 

Of  pnddmg-pies  and  ginger-bread: 

And  some  for  brooms,  old  boots,  and  shoes^ 

Bawl'd  out  to  purge  the  commons*  house: 

Instead  of  kitchen-stuff,  some  cry 

A  gospel-preaching  ministry :  5M 

And  some  for  old  suits,  coats,  or  cloak, 

No  surplices,  nor  service-book. 

A  strange  harmonious  uiclination 

Of  all  degrees  to  reformation : 

And  is  t&  all?  is  this  the  end  5» 

To  which  these  carr'ings-on  did  tend? 

Hath  public  faith,  like  a  young  heir, 

For  this  tak'n  up  all  sorts  of  ware, 

And  run  int'  ev'ry  tradesman's  book, 

'Till  both  turn  bankrupts,  and  are  broke ;  MO 

Did  saints  for  this  bring  in  their  plate,t 

And  crowd,  as  if  they  came  too  late? 

For  when  they  thought  the  Cause  had  need  on't 

Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on't 

Did  they  coin  piss-pots,  bowls,  and  flaggoni,  sm 

Int'  officers  of  hoise  and  dragoons ; 

And  hito  pikes  and  musquete^rs 

Stamp  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers? 

A  thimble,  bodkin,  and  a  spoon, 

Did  start  up  living  men,  as  soon  530 

As  in  the  furnace  they  were  thrown. 

Just  like  the  dragon's  teeth  b'ing  sown.t 


*  JFor,  that  is,  instead  of;  as  also  in  v.  547  and  551. 

t  ZcaIoos  p^aons,  on  both  sides,  lent'  their  plate,  to  nlse 
money  fx  xecniiang  the  army.  The  king,  <Nr  some  one  for  the 
parliament,  gave  notes  of  hi^  to  repay  with  interest.  Several 
colleges  at  Oxford  have  notes  to  this  day,  for  their  plate  delivered 
to  the  king;  and  I  have  seen  many  other  notes  of  the  sanM 
nature.  Even  the  poor  women  brought  a  spoon,  a  thimble^  ot  • 
bodkin. 

(Ovid,   Metamorph. lib. m.  106. 
•  5* 
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Then  was  the  canae  all  gold  and  plate. 

The  brethren's  off 'rings,  consecrate, 

Like  th*  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it  S75 

The  samts  fell  prostrate,  to  adore  it* 

So  say  the  wicked — and  will  yon 

Make  that  sarcasmous  scandal  tme,t 

By  running  after  dogs  and  bean, 

Beasts  more  nnclean  than  calves  or  steers?  sn 

Haye  pow'rfol  preachers  pl/d  their  tongues,t 

And  laid  themselres  out,  and  their  lungs ; 

Us'd  all  means,  both  direct  and  sinister, 

r  th'  power  of  gospel-preaching  minister? 

Have  they  invented  tones,  to  wm  sas 

The  women,  and  make  them  draw  in 

The  men  as  Indians  with  a  female 

Tame  elephant  mveigle  the  male  ?$ 

Have  they  told  prov'dence  what  it  must  do, 

Whom  to  avoid,  and  whom  to  trust  to?  SM 

Discover'd  th'  enemy's  design. 

And  which  way  best  to  countermine ;      « 

Prescribed  what  ways  he  hath  to  work. 

Or  it  will  ne'er  advance  the  kh-k ; 

Told  it  the  news  o'  th'  last  express,))  509 

And  after  good  or  bad  success 


•  Exod.  xxxU. 

t  Sareagmua  is  here  converted  Into  an  adjective. 

;  Calamy,  Case,  and  the  other  dissenting  leachen,  exhorted 
their  flocks,  in  the  most  moving  tenns  and  tones,  to  contilbvie 
their  money  towards  the  support  of  the  parliament  army. 

^  The  method  by  which  elephants  are  caught,  is  by  piaciog  a 
tame  female  elephant  within  an  inclosnre,  who,  like  a  deeoy- 
dack,  draws  in  the  male. 

tl  The  prayem  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  those  days,  were  very 
historical.  Mr.  G.  Swaithe,  in  bis  Prayers,  p.  13,  says,  **l  hear 
"  the  king  hath  set  op  his  standard  at  York,  against  the  narlia- 
** ment,  and  the  city  of  London.  Look  thou  upon  themTtake 
**  their  cause  in  thine  own  hand ;  appear  thou  in  the  cause  of 
** thy  saints;  the  cause  in  hand.** 

**Telt  them,  from  the  Holy  Ghost,*' says  Beech,  "IVom  the 
''word  of  truth,  that  their  destruction  shall  be  terrible.  It  shall 
**  be  timely,  it  shall  be  total. 

-Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  grscious,  and  his  nraicv 
**endureth  forever.— Who  remembered  us  at  Naseby.  fbr  his 
**  mercy  endoreth  forever. 

♦♦Who  lemembered  us  in  Pembrokeshire,  for  his  mercy,  Ifcc. 

**  Who  remembered  as  at  Leicester,  for  his  merey,  ite' 

**  Who  remembered  us  at  Taunton,  for  his  merey,  Ifcc 

''Who  remembered  us  at  Bristol,  for  his  mercy,  4tc*'    See 

ays. 
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BCade  pnyera,  not  bo  like  petitions, 

A»  oveitures  and  propoeitionfl, 

Such  as  the  army  did  present 

To  their  creator,  the  parliament ;  800 

In  which  they  freely  will  confess, 

They  wiU  not,  cannot  acquiesce, 

Unless  the  worit  be  carry'd  on 

In  the  same  way  they  have  begun, 

By  setting  cfiarch  and  common-weal  oqs 

All  on  a  flame,  bright  as  their  zeal, 

On  which  the  saints  were  all  a-gog, 

And  all  this  for  a  bear  and  dog. 

The  parlifltment  drew  np  petitions* 

To  'tKlf,  and  sent  them,  like  commissions,  mo 

To  well-afl^ted  persons  down, 

In  every  city  and  great  town, 

With  pow'r  to  levy  horse  and  men, 

Only  to  bring  them  back  again ; 

For  this  did  many,  many  a  mile,  ms 

Ride  manfully  in  rank  and  file. 

With  papers  in  their  hats,  that  show'd 

As  if  they  to  the  pillory  rode. 

Have  all  these  courses,  these  effi>rts, 

Been  try'd  by  people  of  all  sorts,  (BO 

Veiis  et  remis,  omnibus  nervis,t 

And  all  t'  advance  the  cause's  service : 

And  shall  all  now  be  thrown  away 

In  petulant  mtestme  fray? 

Shall  we,  that  in  the  cov'nant  swore,  aev 

Each  man  of  us  to  run  before 


**  sermont  efiectaally  to  stir  up  the  people  to  appear  in  penmi, 
**BBd  lo  Join  with  the  army,  and  the  committee  for  the  miiitia  In 
"the  city." 

*  It  was  cnitomary  for  the  active  members  of  parliament  to 
draw  np  petitions  and  send  them  into  the  country  to  be  signed. 
Lord  Clarendon  charges  them  with  altering  the  matter  of  the 
petition  after  it  was  signed  and  afflzing  a  fresh  petition  to  the 
names.  The  Hertfordshire  petition,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
took  notice  of  things  done  in  parliament  the  night  before  its 
delivery :  it  was  signed  by  many  thousands.  Another  petition 
was  presented,  bqsinnin£  **  We  men,  women,  chiidrsn,  and 
**  servants,  having  considered/'  ite.  Fifteen  thousand  porien 
petitioned  against  the  bishops,  alBrmlng  they  cannot  endure  the 
mmght  of  episcopacy  any  longer. 

t  That  is,  with  all  their  might.  The  reader  wUl  remember, 
Chat  to  our  hero 

Latfn  was  no  more  difficile 

Than  to  a  black-bird  'tis  to  whfaitle.       Canto  L 1. 5S 
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Another*  ■till  in  reformation, 

Give  dogs  and  bean  a  dispensation  7 

How  wUl  dissenting  brethren  relish  it? 

What  will  malignantst  say  7  videlicet,  eM 

That  each  man  swore  to  do  his  best. 

To  dam  uid  perjure  all  the  rest ; 

And  bid  the  devil  take  the  hinmost, 

Which  at  this  race  is  like  to  win  most 

They'll  say,  oar  bos'nees  to  reform  m 

The  church  and  state  is  but  a  worm ; 

For  to  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen, 

T*  an  unknown  church's  discipline, 

What  is  it  else,  but,  before  hand, 

T*  engage,  and  after  understand  7  610 

For  when  we  swore  to  carry  on 

The  present  reformation,  ^. 

According  to  the  purest  mode 

Of  churches,  best  reformed  abroad,t 

What  did  we  else  but  make  a  vow  6tf 

To  do,  we  knew  not  what,  nor  how  7 

For  no  three  of  us  will  agree 

Where,  or  what  churches  these  should  be. 

And  is  indeed  the  self-same  case 

With  theirs  that  swore  et  csteras  ;§  eso 

*  ThU  was  a  common  phraae  in  tbooe  days,  particalarly  with 
the  zealous  preachers,  and  is  inserted  in  the  solemn  leafae  and 
covenant. 

t  That  is,  the  king's  party;  the  parliament  calllnf  their  op- 
ponents by  that  name. 

%  Tlie  Presbyterians  pretended  to  desire  snch  a  reformation  as 
haid  taken  place  in  the  neighb(»lng  churches ;  the  king  odbred  to 
invite  any  churches  to  a  national  synod,  and  could  not  even 
obtain  an  answer  to  the  proposal. 

Instead  of  taking  pattern  by  the  best  reformed  churches,  they 
would  have  had'Other  leformed  churches  take  pattern  by  them. 
They  sent  lettMs,  and  their  covenant,  to  seventeen  foreign 
churches;  bnt  they  never  produced  the  answer  they  received 
from  any  of  them— a  idaln  indication  tliat  protestants  abroad  did 
not  approve  their  practices. 

$  By  the  convocation,  wtiich  sat  in  the  beginning  of  1640,  all 
the  cleigy  were  required  to  take  an  oath  In  this  fann :  **  Nor 
**  wiU  I  ever  give  ray  consent  to  alter  the  government  of  this 
**  church  by  archlrishops,  Ushops,  deans,  archdeacons,  et  emter*.** 
0ee  tiiis  oath  at  length  in  Biographia  Britannlca,  and  Baxter's 
Life,  p.  15.  Dr.  Ueylint  who  was  a  member  of  the  convocation, 
declared,  ttiat  the  words,  **  et  eatera,"  were  an  oversight,  and  in- 
fended  to  have  been  expunged  before  it  was  sent  to  the  press :  and 
beside,  that  the  oath  was  rendered  so  determinate,  and  the  words 
so  restrained  by  tlie  other  part,  that  there  eoald  be  no  dMnger, 
no  mystery  or  Iniquity  in  It  Life  of  Archbishop  Land;  mil 
such  an  oath  could  not  be  Justified,  as  every  oath  ought  to  be 
plain  and  determinate.    Bee  Cleveland's  Poem,  p.  33. 
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Or  the  French  league,  in  which  men  yow*d 

To  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  Mood.* 

These  rianden  will  be  thrown  upon 

The  cause  and  work  we  cany  on, 

If  we  permit  men  to  run  headlong  «Sl 

T'  exorbitances  fit  for  Bedlam, 

Rather  than  gospel-walking  times,t 

When  slightest  sins  are  greatest  crimes. 

But  we  the  matter  so  shall  handle^ 

As  to  remove  that  odious  scandaL  6M 

In  name  of  king  and  paxiiament,! 

I  charge  ye  all,  no  more  foment 

This  feud,  but  keep  the  peace  between 

Your  brethren  and  your  countrymen ; 

And  to  those  places  straight  repair  685 

Where  your  re^ective  dwellii]^  are : 

But  to  that  purpose  first  surrender 

The  fiddler,  as  the  prime  ofibnder,^ 

Th*  incendiary  vile,  that  is  chief 

Author,  and  engineer  of  mischief ;  670 

That  makes  division  between  friends, 

For  prophane  and  malignant  ends. 

Wlio  swears  et  cttteia,  swears  more  oaths  at  amm 

Than  Oerberus,  oat  of  his  trifle  sconce ; 

Who  views  it  well,  with  the  same  eye  beholds 

The  old  false  serpent  in  his  nomerons  folds. 

Accarst  et  cetera ! 

Then  Anally,  my  babes  of  grace,  forbear, 

Et  cetera  will  be  too  flur  to  swear; 

For  'tis,  to  speak  in  a  familiar  stile, 

A  YorksUre  wea-bit  longer  than  a  mile. 

Mr.  Bntler  here  shows  his  impartiality,  by  bantering  the  faults 
of  his  oWb  party. 

*  The.  holy  leagoe  in  France,  1576,  was  the  original  of  the 
Scotch  solemn  leagne  and  covenant:  they  are  often  compared 
tngether  by  Sir  William  Dngdale  and  others.  See  Satire  Me- 
alppee,  sometimes  called  the  French  Hudlbras. 

T  This  is  one  of  the  cant  phrases  much  used  in  our  author's 
time. 

X  The.PreebyteriSBS  made  a  distinction  between  the  Mag's 
person  politic,  and  his  person  natoral :  when  they  fonght  against 
ttie  laller,  it  was  in  defence  of  the  former,  always  inseparable 
fiom  the  parliament.  The  commission  granted  to  the  earl  of 
,  Essex  was  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  parliament  Bat  when 
the  Independents  got  the  tipper  hand,  the  name  of  the  king  was 
omitted,  and  the  commission  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiiz  ran  only  la 
tlie  name  of  the  parliament. 

$  See  the  fkble  of  the  trampeter,  who  was  pat  to  death  for 
setting  people  together  by  tlie  ears  without  fighting  himself.  It 
barlesqnes  the  clamors  made  by  the  parliament  against  evU. 
ooonsellors;  to  which  clamors  were  saciificed  Lord  StnflM 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  others. 
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He  and  that  ensine  of  yile  iioi8e» 
On  which  illegally  he  playi, 

8ball»  dictam  factum,  both  be  brought  eri 

To  condign  pun'ihment  as  they  ought. 
This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  aee 
Mortal  10  ttnrdy  as  to  gaiuHMy : 
For  then  I'll  take  another  courM, 
And  soon  reduce  you  all  by  force.  6M 

This  said,  he  clapt  his  hand  on*s  sword. 
To  shew  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 
But  Talgol,  who  had  long  supprest 
Inflamed  wrath  in  glowing  breast,* 
Which  now  began  to  rage  and  bum  as  685 

Implacably  as  flame  in  furnace, 
Thus  answer'd  him ;  Thou  vermin  wretched,t 
As  e'er  in  meaaled  pork  was  hatched  ;t 
Thou  tail  of  wonriiip,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow  ;  0PO 

How  dar'st  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
O'  thyself,  old  ir'n§  and  other  baggage. 
With  which  thy  steed  of  bone  and  leather 
Has  broke  his  wind  in  halting  hither ; 
How  durat  th',  I  say,  adventure  thus  O0S 

T'  of^MMo  thy  lumber  against  us  ? 
Could  thine  impertmefice  find  out 
No  work  t'  employ  itself  about. 
Where  thou  secure  from  wooden  Uow, 
Thy  busy  vanity  might  show  ?  7M 

Was  no  dispute  afoot  between 
The  caterwauling  brethren  ? 
No  subtle  question  rais'd  among 
Those  out-o'-their  wits,  and  those  i'  th*  wrong  7 

•  iEstnat  iiifens 

Imo  in  corde  pador,  mixtoqne  inMtnia  lactu, 
£t  Auiis  agitatas  amor,  et  conscia  virtas. 

JEmeid.  X.  870. 

The  ipeeeh,  tlwagh  eoame,  and  becoming  the  month  of  a 
butcher,  is  an  ezceilent  satire  npon  the  jnstlc«t  of  the  peace  in 
thoee  days,  who  were  often  shoemakers,  tailors,  or  common  Mr- 
ery  servants.  Instead  of  making  peace  with  their  neighbors, 
they  hunted  impertinently  for  till&iig  olfenees,  and  severely  pan 
Ished  them. 

t  Homer's  language  Is  almost  as  coarse  la  the  following  line: 

Olw^Sapis,  «vvd(  l/i/tar*  Ix^i  K^^biv  i*tKd^w* 

II.  1.  S2S. 
X  Unhealthy  pigs  are  subject  to  an  eruption,  like  the  measles, 
Which  breeds  maggots,  or  vermin. 
%  Meaning  his  sword  and  pistols. 
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No  prize  between  those  combataats  7M 

O*  th'  timee,  the  land  and  water  aamta  ;* 

Where  thoa  might'st  ttickle  without  hazard 

Of  outrage,  to  thy  bide  and  mazzard,t 

And,  not  for  want  of  bus^neaB,  oome 

To  us  to  be  thus  troublesome^  710 

To  interrupt  our  better  sort 

Of  diq>utant8,  and  spoil  our  spoti  t 

Was  there  no  felony,  no  bawd, 

Cut-purBe,t  nor  burglary  abroad  7 

No  stolen  pig,  nor  plundered  goose,  71S 

To  tie  thee  up  fnun  breaking  loose  7 

No  ale  unlicensed*  broken  hedge, 

For  which  thou  statute  might'st  alledge, 

To  keep  thee  busy  from  foul  evil, 

And  shame  due  to  thee  from  the  devil  7  78t 

Did  no  committee  sit,§  where  he 

Might  cutout  journey-work  for  thee  ; 

And  set  th*  a  task  with  subornation. 

To  stitch  up  sale  and  sequestration  ; 


*  That  is,  the  Presbyterlaiu  and  Anabaptists. 

t  Fhce,  perbapa  ftmn  the  Latin,  maxilla ;  and  the  Weaeh, 
machoire.  [More  probably  from  maxtr,  a  cop,  firum  the  Dutch, 
maeser,  a  knot  of  maple : 

A  maser  ywrooght  of  the  maple  ware. 

Bpenser,  Shep.  Cal.  Aug.  ▼.  98. 

That  the  name  of  the  enp  should  be  transferred  to  the  toper, 
seems  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  etymology  of  burlesque 
words ;  the  northern  custom  of  drinking  out  of  the  skull  of  an 
enemy,  and  the  southern  fiuhion  of  adorning  eups  with  grotesque 
heads,  lend  a  probability  to  this  derivation,  which  is  somewhat 
helped  by  the  words  of  Minshew,  sub  voce  mazer  ;—**  enim 
**  poeala  plerunque  sunt  acema,  facta  ex  tomatis  hnjns  ligni  ra* 
**  dicibos,  quae  propter  multicidoret  ««m#,  maeuUufue  variegatat 
'^aspectn  Jucunda  sunt,  et  roensis  gratissiroa."  Maaer  is  used 
far  a  head,  seriously,  by  Sylvester ;  and  ludicronslv  in  two  old 
plays.    Mazer  became  mazzard,  as  vizor  became  vizard. 

Arehdeaeon  Nares  very  justly  observes,  that  the  derivation 
from  maehoire,  a  jaw,  is  contradicted  by  Shakspeare  ;— 

A«M.Thi8  (#ftic^  might  be  my  lord  sttch-a-one Wbv, 

e'en  so:  and  now  my  lady  worm's;  ekapletty  and  knocked 
about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton^s  spade.] 

t  Men  formerly  hung  their  purses,  by  a  silken  or  leathern 
■trap,  to  their  belts,  on  the  outside  of  their  garments,  as  ladies 
BOW  wear  watches.  See  the  figures  on  old  monuments.  Hence 
the  miscreant,  whom  we  now  denominate  a  pickpocket,  was 
then  pitqiertya  cutpurse. 

^  In  many  counties,  certain  persons  appointed  by  the  parlla 
nent  to  promote  their  interest,  had  power  to  raise  money  fyt 
their  use,  and  to  punish  their  opponents  by  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment: these  persons  so  associated  were  called  a  eontwUUH 
Walkev'a  Snflbrings  of  the  Episcopal  Clej'gy,  part  i. 
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To  cheat,  with  hoIinesB  and  zeal,  7S5 

All  parties,  and  the  common-weal  7 

Much  better  had  it  been  for  thee, 

IT  had  kept  thee  where  th'  art  us'd  to  be ; 

Or  sent  th'  on  bmrinea  any  whither,* 

So  he  had  never  broogfat  thee  hither.  730 

Bat  if  th*  hast  brain  enough  in  skull 

To  keep  within  his  lodging  whole, 

And  not  proyoke  the  rage  of  stones, 

And  cudgels,  to  thy  hide  and  bones ; 

Tremble,  and  vanish  while  thou  may'st,  735 

Which  rn  not  promise  if  thou  sta/st 

At  this  the  ICnight  grew  high  in  wroth. 
And  lifting  hands  and  eyes  up  both. 
Three  times  he  smote  on  stomach  stout. 
From  whence,  at  length,  these  words  broke  out       40 

Was  I  for  this  entitled  Sir, 
And  girt  with  trusty  sword  and  spur, 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle, 
Thus  to  be  brav'd  by  foe  to  cattle  ? 
Not  all  the  pride  that  makes  thee  swellt  745 

As  big  as  thou  dost  Uown-up  veal ; 
Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  slights  to  cheat, 
And  seiithy  carrion  for  good  meat ; 
Not  all  thy  magic  to  repair 

Decay'd  old  age,  in  tough  lean  ware,  750 

Make  natural  death  appear  thy  work. 
And  stop  the  gangrene  in  stale  pork ; 
Not  all  that  force  that  makes  thee  proud. 
Because  by  bullock  ne'er  withstood : 
Tho*  arm'd  with  all  thy  cleavers,  knives,  755 

And  axes  made  to  hew  down  lives, 


*  Sir  Hamnet  Lake  was  seoat-masfer  In  the  parliament-anny. 
hence  tbe  poet  sappoaet  Hndibraa  might  be  tent  on  errandt  b) 

the  devil. 

'H  re  ir^Mi  T6f  rt  uioi*  fr*  iv  Kovltm  luvthiu 

Homer.  Uiad.  Ui.  54. 

NeqnieqQani,  Venerii  presidio  ferox, 
Pectes  c«Bsariein :  grstaque  feminls 
.    Imbelii  eithar&  carmlna  divides : 
Nequlcqnam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas,  et  calami  spicnla  Cnossit 
Vitabis,  strepltamqne,  et  celerem  sequl 
AJaeem.    Tamen,  hen,  sems  adulteros 
Crines  pnlvera  collines. 

Hor.Carm  lib.  L  15. 
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Shall  save,  or  help  thee  to  eyade 

The  hand  of  justice,  or  this  blade, 

Which  I,  her  sword-bearer,  do  cany, 

For  eml  deed  and  military. 

Nor  shall  these  words  of  venom  base, 

Which  thoB  hast  from  their  native  place. 

Thy  stomach,  pnmp'd  to  fling  on  me, 

Cro  unreveng'd,  though  I  am  free.* 

Thou  down  the  same  throat  shalt  devour  'em 

Like  tainted  beef,  and  pay  dear  for  'em. 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  wight 

With  gantlet  Uiie,  and  bases  white,t 

And  round  Munt  truncheon  by  his  side,t 

So  great  a  man  at  arms  defy'd. 

With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 

That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  stir  mood.§ 

Dogs  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal ; 

But  men  with  hands,  as  thou  shalt  feel. 

This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch'd  775 

His  gun-shot,  that  m  holsteis  watch'd ; 


766 


765 


771 


*  Free,  that  is,  untouched  by  your  accusations,  as  IwisK  flree 
Aon  what  yon  charge  me  with. 

t  Meaning  his  blue  cnffii,  and  white  apron.  Gauntlet  waa 
iron  armor  which  warriors  wore  on  their  hands,  and  lower  part 
of  their  arms.  [Bases,  a  mantle  which'  hang  from  tlie  middle  to 
abont  the  Icnees  or  lower,  worn  by  knights  on  horseback.]  His 
apron  reached  the  ground,  and  is  therefore  called  bases. 

t  That  is,  tlie  Jteel  on  which  a  batcher  whets  his  Imife.  In 
some  editions  it  is  dudfton,  that  is,  a  short  weapon. 

$  The  patience  of  the  former  is  well  known :  that  of  the  lat- 
ter is  celebrated  in  Chaucer  and  several  old  writers.  Chancer, 
vol.  ii.,  the  Clerk*s  Tale,  ed.  Tyrwliitt,  8vo.  The  story  is  token 
Aom  PetXBich,  for  Chancer  says. 

As  was  Orisilde,  therefore  Petrark  writeth 
This  storie,  which  with  high  stile  he  enditeth. 

The  tract  is  entitled,  De  obedjentift  et  fide  axorii  mythotogia. 
Its  principal  circumstances  are  these : — ^Walter,  marquis  uf  Sa- 
luces,  in  Lower  Lombardy,  had  a  mind  to  make  trial  of  his 
wife's  patience  and  obedience.  He  first  sent  some  rufiians  to 
take  away  her  son  and  daughter,  apparently  with  intent  to  mur- 
der them :  then  clothed  her  in  the  mean  apparel  which  she  had 
formerly  worn ;  fw  she  was  a  p^fson  or  low  birth ;  sent  her 
home  to  her  fatlier*s  cottage  ;  jjnwtended  that  his  subjects  were 
displeased  at  his  unequal  match,  and  that  he  had  obtained  a 
dispensation  flrom  the  pope  to  marry  another  woman  of  equal 
nnk  with  himself.  All  this,  patient  Grizel  bore  with  great  re- 
signation and  good  humor ;  till  at  last  the  marquis  disclosed  the 
artifice,  and  proved  thenceforth  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband. 
— CluLUcer  again  observes, 

That  wedded  men  ne  connen  no  meast^e 
Wlien  that  they  find  a  patient  creature. 
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And  bending  cock,  he  levell'd  fall 

Ad^auMt  th'  outside  of  TfUgol's  skull ; 

Vowing  that  he  shouki  ne'er  stir  further, 

Nor  henceforth  cow  or  bullock  mortber.  78t 

But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust,* 

And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 

Her  gorgon-sbield,  which  made  the  cockt 

Stand  stiff  as  if  'twere  tam'd  t'  a  stock. 

Mean  while  fierce  Talgol  gathering  might,  TBS 

With  rugged  truncheon  charg'd  the  BUoight ; 

And  he  his  rusty  pistol  held, 

To  take  the  blow  on,  like  a  shield ; 

The  gun  recoii'd,  as  well  it  might, 

Not  us*d  to  such  a  kind  of  fight  700 

And  shrank  from  its  great  master's  gripe, 

Knock'd  down,  and  stuun'd,  with  mortal  stripe : 

Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  haste. 

Drew  out  his  sword ;  yet  not  so  fast, 

But  Talgol  first,  with  hardy  thwack,  7M 

Twice  bruis'd  his  head,  and  twice  his  back ; 

But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out. 

Courageously  he  laid  about. 

Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 

His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon.  Mt 

The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 

Itself  against  dead-doing  blows. 

To  gua^  its  leader  from  fell  bane. 

And  then  reveng'd  itself  agam : 

And  though  the  sword,  some  understood,  MS 

In  force,  bad  much  the  odds  of  wood ; 

'Twas  nothing  so,  both  sides  were  balancH 

So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st 

For  wood  with  honour  b'ing  engaged, 

Is  so  implacaUy  enrag'd,  Sit 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore. 

Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 


*  A  banter  npon  Hoiner,  YlryiU  and  other  epic  poets,  who 
have  always  a  deity  at  hand  to  protect  their  heroes. 
t  In  some  editions  the  next  lines  are  printed  thus, 
^—  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stifl;  as  t*were  transformM  to  stock. 
Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gath*ring  might. 
With  nigged  tmncheon  charg'd  the  knight. 
But  he,  with  petronel  npheav*d, 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received. 
Petronel  Is  a  horseman's  gun,  but  here  it  mast  signify  a  plstoi 
IS  it  does  not  appear  that  Hndibras  carried  a  carbine 
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And  BOW  both  knights  were  out  of  bKoaUi» 

Tir'd  in  the  hot  puisuit  of  death ; 

WhiM  all  the  rest,  amaz'd  stood  still,  eiS 

Expecting  which  should  take,*  or  kill. 

ThM  Hudibras  obsery'd,  and  fretting 

Conquest  should  be  so  long  a  getting. 

He  drew  np  all  his  force  into 

One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow.  ilt 

But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 

By  cuiuSng.  slight ;  for  had  it  hit 

The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 

Had  sUt,  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  th'  incomparable  Colon,  8S5 

To  aid  his  fiiend,  began  to  fedl  on  ; 
Him  Ralph  encountered,  and  straigiit  grew, 
A  dismal  combat  'twixt  them  two  :t 
Th'  one  arm'd  with  metal,  th'  other  with  wood  ;t 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood.  9» 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang,  - 
Hard  crab-tree,  and  old  iron  rang  ;^ 
While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 
To  which  side  ocMiquest  would  incline. 
Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy  83S 

That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vie^ 
By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 
Perform'd  what  force  could  ne'er  attain* 
For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 
Where  thistles  grew  on  barren  ground,  MA 

In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out, 
And  having  cropp'd  them  from  the  root. 
He  dapp'd  them  under  th'  horse's  tail,ji 
With  prickles  sharper  than  a  nail 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent  64S 

The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament. 
Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince. 
As  if  h'  had  been  beside  his  sense. 
Striving  to  disengage  from  smart 
And  raging  pain,  th'  afflicted  part ;  850 

Instead  of  which  he  threw  the  pack 
Of  Squue  and  baggage  from  bis  back ; 

*  TUw,  that  Is,  take  priioner,  u  In  veise  906|  Bat  took 
t  In  MMne  editions, 

A  fleree  dtspate  between  them  two. 
t  In  some  editions  we  read, — ^th*  other  wood. 
}  Hera  the  sound  Is  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
R  The  same  trick  was  played  npon  Don  Qnizote*s 
aad  Snncho's  dapple.   P.  U.  Ub.  vUL  e.  61,  ed.  GiaavUle. 
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And  UmMTrinir  fltm  wHh  fonaitiii;  mmp, 
He  gave  t&e  champion's  steed  a  thump 
That  stagger'd  him.    The  Knight  did  i«oop,  8M 

And  sat  on  further  nde  adope. 
This  Talgd  ^wing,  who  had  now, 
By  flight,  escap'd  the  fatal  hlow, 
He  raUy'd,  and  again  fell  to't ; 
Fw  catching  foe  hy  nearer  foot)  8N 

He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strensth, 
As  would  have  hoil'd  him  thrice  his  length, 
And  dash'd  his  brains,  if  any,  out : 
But  Mara,  who  still  protects  the  stout. 
In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid,  865 

And  under  him  the  bear  oonvey'd ; 
-  The  bear,  upon  whose  soft  fur-gown 
The  Kn^t,  with  all  his  weight,  feD  down. 
The  friendly  rue  preeerT'd  the  ground, 
Aud  headlong  Knight,  from  bruise  or  wound :         870 
like  feather-bed  betwixt  a  wall. 
And  heavy  brunt  of  oannon-balL 
As  Sancho  on  a  Uanket  fell,* 
And  had  no  hurt ;  ours  fiEur'd  as  well 
In  body,  though  his  mighty  spirit,  875 

B'ing  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it 
The  bear  was  in  a  greater  flight,  « 

Beat  down,  and  wonted  by  the  Knight; 

He  roared,  and  rae'd,  and  flung  about, 
.  To  shake  off  bondage  from  his  snout  880 

His  wrath  inflam'd  boil'd  o'er,  and  fifom 

His  jaws  of  death,  he  threw  the  foam ; 

Fttiy  m  stranger  postures  threw  him. 

And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him. 

He  t<»e  the  earth,  which  he  had  saVd  885 

From  squelch  of  Knight,  and  storm'd,  and  rav^d ; 

And  vex'd  the  more,  because  the  harms 

He  felt  were  'gainst  the  law  of  arms; 

For  men  he  always  took  to  be 

His  friends,  and  diogs  the  enemy,  890 

Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 

As  his  own  Bide  did  fidling  on  lum. 

It  griev'd  him  to  the  guts,  that  they, 

For  whom  h'  had  fought  so  many  a  fray, 

And  serv'd  with  loss  of  blood  so  long,  805 

Should  offer  such  mhuman  wrong ; 

Wrong  of  unsoldier-like  condition ; 
<■'  '  •  '"" 

*  Saaclio*!  adveataie  at  the  inn,  being  toned  in  a  Idaaket 
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For  which  he  flnng  down  his  < 

And  laid  about  him,  till  hit  noao 

From  thrall  of  rin^  and  CQsrd  broke  Iocm.  aoo 

Soon  as  he  felt  huoBelf  eniara'd, 

Throogfa  thickest  of  his  foes  he  chaig^d* 

And  made  way  through  th'  amazed  ciew. 

Some  he  o'er-ran,  and  some  overthrew, 

Bat  took  none ;  for,  by  hasty  flight,  ms 

He  strove  t'avoid  the  conquering  Knight, 

IVom  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  haste 

And  dread,  as  he  the  rabUe  chacU 

In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they, 

£ach  and  his  fear  a  several  way.t  §10 

Crowdero  only  kept  the  field, 
Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held. 
Though  bMt«n  down,  and  wounded  sofo, 
r  th'  fiddle,  and  a  leg  that  bore 
One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bme,  915 

But  much  its  better,  th'  wooden  one. 
He  apying  Hudibras  lie  strow'd 
Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood. 
With  fri^t  of  fall,  suppowd  wound, 
And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound ;  990 

In  haste  he  snatch'd  the  wooden  limb, 
h      That  hurt  in  th'  ankle  lay  by  him. 
And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight. 
Straight  drew  it  up,  t'attack  the  Knight, 
For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle,  995 

He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle, 
Vowmg  to  be  reve^d  for  breach 
Of  crowd  and  shin  upon  the  wretch. 
Sole  anther  of  all  detriment 
He  and  his  fiddle  underwent  999 

But  Balpho,  who  had  now  begun 
T*  adventure  resunectiont 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 

*  Bishop  Warbvrtoa  ranarln  on  this  line*  that,  durioff  the 
dvil  wan,  it  was  the  usual  way  for  those  of  either  pam;  at  a 
nstiessftal  Juactiue,  to  come  to  the  Jcliig  or  parHameat  with  some 
uiieaM»able  demands,  and  if  they  were  not  comiiUed  with,  to 
throw  up  their  commissions,  and  fo  over  to  the  oppoelle  side: 
pietendlnf  that  they  could  not  In  honor  serve  any  longer  ua- 
der  sach  nnsoldier-like  indignities.  Those  unhappy  times  af> 
uvded  many  instances  of  the  kind,  In  Hurry,  Biiddletoa,  Coopar, 

t  His  fear,  that  Is,  that  which  he  feaied. 

t  A  rldicale  on  the  seetaries,  who  were  ibnd  of  nslnt  Bcil» 

IBHI  nil  ■■■■■!  "•  ^^ 
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Upon  hk  legB  with  sprained  crup, 

Looking  about  beheld  the  bard 

To  charge  the  Knight  entranced  prepared, 

He  snatch'd  his  whiniard  up,  that  fled 

When  he  was  fallmg  off  his  steed, 

As  rats  do  from  a  fallmg  house. 

To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  blows ; 

And  wing'd  with  speed  and  fury  flew 

To  rescue  Knight  Irom  black  and  blue. 

Which  ere  he  could  atchieve,  his  sconce 

The  leg  encountered  twice  and  once  ;* 

And  now  'twas  raised,  to  smite  agen, 

When  Ralpho  thrust  himself  between ; 

He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm, 

To  shield  the  Knight  from  further  harm ; 

And  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestow'd 

O'  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load, 

That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 

Crowdero,  whom  it  propp'd  before. 

To  him  the  Squire  right  nimbly  run, 

And  setting  hus  bold  foot  upon 

His  trunk,  thus  spoke :  What  desp*rate  frenxy 

Made  thee,  thou  whelp  of  sin,  to  fancy 

Thyself,  and  ail  that  coward  rabble, 

T*  encounter  us  in  battle  able  7 

How  durst  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  cunihip 

'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship, 

And  Hudihras,  or  me  provoke. 

Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak,t 

And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good 

To  bear  out  blows  as  that  of  wood  7 

Could  not  the  whipping-post  pevail 

With  all  its  rhet'ric,  nor  the  jail. 

To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin, 

And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin? 

Which  now  thou  shalt — ^but  first  our  care 

Must  see  how  Hudihras  doth  fare.| 

This  said,  he  gently  rais'd  the  Knight, 
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*  Thus  Jastlee Silence, In  Henry  IV.  Act  ▼.  "  Who  It  I  haTS 
**  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now."  And  the  witch  ia  Has 
beth.  Act  ▼.  «*  Twice  and  once  the  hedge  pig  whln*d/' 

t  Thus  Hector  braves  Achilles. 

To!;  S*  iy«^  ivHos  s7fi(,  xal  el  irvpt  xe</Mis  hiietWf 


Kl  v«p2  X^P^S  UiKt,  fiivos  i*  aiBtavt  9i6^pm* 

Horn.  lUad.  lib.  i 
I  Imitating  VirgU*i  auos  ego-Hwd  motos,  &c 
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And  set  him  on  bis  bum  upright : 
To  rouze  him  from  lethargic  damp,* 
He  tweak'd  his  nose,  with  gentle  thump 
Knock'd  on  his  breast,  as  ift  had  been 
To  raise  the  spirits  lodg'd  within. 
They  waken'd  with  the  noise,  did  fly 
From  inward  room,  to  window  eye, 
And  gently  opening  lid,  the  casement, 
Iiook'd  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazement 
This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see. 
Who  thus  bespoke  the  Knight :  quoth  he. 
Tweaking  his  nose,  you  are,  great  Sir, 
A  self-denying  conqueror  ;t 
As  high,  yictorious,  and  great, 
As  e*er  fought  for  th^  Churches  yet. 
If  you  will  give  yourself  but  leave 
To  make  out  what  y*  aheady  have ; 
That's  victory.    The  foe,  for  dread 
Of  your  nine-worthiness,t  is  fled, 
All,  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 
You  did  th'  espous'd  cause  undertake ; 
And  he  lies  prisoner  at  your  feet, 
To  be  disposed  as  you  think  meet, 
Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale, 
The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail ; 
For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 
Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase. 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  Churches ; 
And  by  your  doom  must  be  allow'd 
To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  Crowd : 
For  tho*  success  did  not  confer 
Just  title  on  the  conqueror  ;§ 
Tho*  dispensations  were  not  strong 
Conclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
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*  Compare  this  with  the  sUaation  of  Hector,  who  was  stanned 
bf  a  severs  blow  received  from  AJaz,  and  comforted  by  Apollo. 
— Hlad.  XV.  V.  340. 

*  Udicnling  tlie  self-denying  ordinance,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  were  obliged  to  qnit  their  employments,  both 
civil  and  military;  notwithstanding  which  Sir  Samuel  Lnke  was 
continoed  govenuNr  of  Newport  Pagnel  for  some  time. 

t  Thrice  worthy  is  a  common  appellation  in  romances ;  bat, 
In  the  oidnion  of  the  squire,  would  have  been  a  title  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  knight's  desert  See  the  History  of  the  Nine  Worthies 
of  the  World ;  and  Fresnoy  on  Romances. 

i  Success  was  pleaded  by  the  Tresbyterians  as  an  evident 
■roof  of  the  Justice  of  their  cause. 
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Altho*  out-goings  did  etnaSrm,* 
And  owning  wero  bttt  a  mere  tena ; 
Yet  u  the  wicked  hftve  no  right 
To  th'  creftture,t  tbo'  nsurp'd  by  might, 
The  property  is  in  the  saint. 
From  whom  th*  injarionsly  detain't ; 
Of  him  they  hold  their  luxuries, 
Their  dogs,  their  horses,  whores,  and  dice, 
Their  rioU^  revels,  masks,  delights. 
Pimps,  buffi>ons,  fiddlers,  parasites ; 
All  which  the  saints  have  title  to. 
And  ought  t'  enjoy,  if  th'  had  their  due. 
What  we  take  from  them  is  no  more 
Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before ; 
For  we  are  their  true  landlords  stfll, 
And  they  our  tenants  but  at  wilL 

At  this  the  Knight  began  to  rouse. 
And  by  degrees  grow  valorous : 
He  star'd  about,  and  seeing  none 
Of  all  hb  foes  romam  but  one. 
He  snatched  his  weapon  that  lay  near  him. 
And  from  the  ground  began  to  rear  him. 
Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 
For  all  the  rest  that  ran  away. 
But  Ralpho  now  in  colder  blood. 
His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood : 
Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  your  mighty  spirit 
Is  rais'd  too  high ;  this  slave  does  merit 
To  be  the  hangman's  business,  sooner 
Than  from  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 
Of  his  destruction ;  I  that  am 
So  much  below  in  deed  and  name. 
Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase. 
Or  ill  entreat  his  fiddle  or  case : 
Will  you,  great  Sir,  that  glory  blot 
In  cold  fal(Md,  which  you  gain*d  in  hot? 
Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword 
To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word? 
For  tho'  I  fought  and  Overcame, 
And  quarter  gave,  'twas  in  your  name : 
For  groat  oommanden  always  own 
What's.  proBp'rous  by  the  soldier  done. 
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*  In  aome  editions  we  read,— did  tut  eonfirm. 

t  It  was  a  principle  midntainea  by  the  Independents  of  those 
days,  that  dominion  was  fimnded  in  grace ;  and,  therefore,  if  a 
nan  wdie  not  a  saint,  or  a  godly  man,  he  conid  have  no  right  ti 
aay  lands  or  chattels. 
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To  88T6»  where  yoa  have  pow'r  to  1dU» 

Aignee  yoar  pow'r  above  your  wili ;  jun 

And  that  your  will  and  pow'r  have  Ion        ^ 

Than  both  might  have  of  aelfishnaaiy 

This  pow'r  which  now  aliTe>  with  dread 

He  trambiee  atf  if  he  were  dead. 

Would  no  more  keep  the  aiave  in  awe»  loss 

Than  if  you  were  a  knight  of  itraw ; 

For  death  would  then  be  hk  conqnenir, 

Not  yon,  and  free  him  from  that  tener. 

If  danger  from  hk  life  accrue. 

Or  honour  from  his  death  to  yon,  umo 

Twere  policy,  and  honour  too» 

To  do  as  you  resolv'd  to  do: 

But,  Sir,  'twou'd  wrong  your  Talour  mueh. 

To  say  it  needs,  or  fears  a  crutch. 

Great  oonqu'rors  greater  glory  gain  jms 

By  foes  in  triumpo  led,  t£ui  slain : 

The  laurels  that  adorn  their  brows 

Are  pnll'd  from  living,  not  dead  boughs, 

And  living  foes ;  the  greatest  fiune 

Of  cripple  slain  can  be  but  lame :  mtq 

One  half  of  him's  already  slam,* 

The  other  is  not  worth  your  pain ; 

Th'  honour  can  but  on  one  side  light, 

As  wonhip  did,  when  y'were  dubl?d  Knightt 

MTherefore  I  thmk  it  better  far  1033 

To  keep  him  prisoner  of  war ; 

And  let  him  fost  in  bonds  abide, 

At  court  of  justioe  to  be  try'd : 

Where,  if  h  appear  so  bold  or  crafty, 

There  may  be  danger  in  his  safety  ;t  loeo 

*  Thin  reminds  me  of  the  snppUc&tlon  of  a  lame  muicUui  la 
Ike  AAtholofy,  p.  5,  ed.  H.  Steph. 

IXMw  ft9  paviXcv,  /iwcxdr  ^fifrovev. 

t  The  boaor  of  knighthood  is  raafemd  bv  the  Jdng's  laying 
Us  swofd  upon  the  penon's  sflbalder,  and  saying,  **Anse^ 

t  Cromweirs  speech  In  the  case  of  Lord  Gape!  may  serve  to 
explain  this  line :  he  began  with  high  encominras  at  his  merltr 
capacity,  and  honor;  bat  when  every  one  expected  tliat  he 
would  have  voted  to  save  his  life,  he  told  them  that  the  qnestloa 
toforo  them  was,  whether  tliey  would  preserve  the  greatest  and 
BMst  dangerous  enemy  tliat  the  cause  had  t  that  he  knew  my 
Lord  Oapei  well,  and  knew  him  so  firmly  attached  to  the  royu 
hiteiest,  that  he  would  never  desert  it,  or  acquiesce  under  any 
estabilshment  contrary  to  it— Clarendon. 
6 
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If  any  member  them  dklike 

Hk  fiiee,  w  to  hii  beard  have  pike ;« 

Or  if  hie  death  will  save,  or  yield 

Revenge  or  fright,  it  ie  reveal'd: 

Tho'  he  haa  quarter,  ne'erthelea  ms 

Y*  have  pow'r  to  hang  hnn  when  y<m  pleaae ; 

Thia  hat  been  often  done  by  aome 

Of  oar  great  conqn'ron,  you  know  whom ; 

And  haa  by  moit  of  na  been  held 

Wiae  juitice,  and  to  aome  reveal'd :  ngo 

For  wordi  and  promiaei,  that  yoke 

The  conqaeror,  are  qnidcly  broke ; 

Like  Sampson'a  cufi,  the'  by  hie  own 

Direction  and  advice  put  on. 

For  if  we  ahoold  fight  for  the  eanae  160S 

By  mlea  of  military  lawa, 

And  only  do  what  they  call  jort, 

The  cause  would  quickly  fall  to  dust 

Thia  we  among  onreelvea  may  apeak ; 

But  to  the  wicked  or  the  wei^  lioo 

We  muat  be  cautious  to  declare 

Peifection-truths,  such  as  these  are.t 

*  DoabtteM,  partlcalar  Instaacas  are  hero  allvded  to.  It  Is 
Botorioos  that  thfl  loids  andotlien  wen  eondenasd  or  pardoned, 
as  their  penoaal  iaterests  proTalled  nMxa  or  less  ia  toe  hoase. 
A  whimsieal  lastanee  of  mercy  was  the  pardon  indulged  to  BIr 
Joha  Owea,  a  Welsh  fentleman,  who  being  tried)  together  with 
the  lords  Ospel,  Holland,  Longhborongh,  and  others;  IiekiB, 
lather  to  lasalt  the  nobility  than  from  any  principle  of  compae- 
slon,  obsenred  that  much  endeavor  had  been  used  to  preienre 
eiich  (tf  the  lords,  but  hers  was  a  poor  commoner,  whom  no  one 
had  spoke  for;  he  therefore  moved  that  he  might  be  pardoned 
by  the  mere  grace  of  the  house.  Sir  Joha  was  a  aiaa  of  hamor- 
oos  intrepidity ;  when  he,  with  the  lords,  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded,  he  made  his  judges  a  low  bow,  and  gave  his  humble 
thanks ;  at  which  a  by-stander,  surprised,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  1  To  which  the  knight,  with  a  brood  oath,  replied,  that, 
**  It  was  a  great  honor  to  a  poor  gentleman  of  Wales  to  lose 
<*  his  head  with  such  noble  lordis  for,  in  truth,  he  was  aftaid  they 
**  would  have  hanged  him.**  See  Clarendon,  Rnshworth,  White- 
locke,  and  Pennant's  Tour  to  Wales,  in  1773,  page  964.  The 
psillameBt  was  charged  with  setting  aside  tlie  articMs  of  capita-' 
hUloa  agrsed  to  by  its  gsneral^  and  killing  prisoners  after  quartsr 
had  been  granted  them,  on  pretence  oi  a  revelation  that  such  a 
one  ought  to  die.  See  also  the  ease  of  the  surrender  of  Pea- 
deaals  eastle. 

t  Truths  revealed  only  to  the  perfect  or  the  initiated  lato  the 
higher  mysteilss. 

*atfy(e/ia<,  •!{  f//its  ivnv,  hit,  hUt  iwri  MipiM. 

CA  Une  made  ud  firom  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus  and  the  Hymn 
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This  said,  the  high  oiiln^;iMn»  mottl* 
Of  Koieht  began  to  oool  ai^  aettle.  * 

He  lik'd  the  ^uire*a  advice  and  aooa  um 

Befldy'd  to  see  the  bus'iie»  done ; 
And  therefore  chaig'd  him  fint  to  bind 
Croirdeio'fl  hands  on  romp  behind, 
And  to  its  former  place,  and  use. 
The  wooden  men^r  to  lednce ;  mo 

Bnt  force  it  take  an  oath  before. 
Ne'er  to  bear  arma  against  him  mors** 

Ralpho  dispateh'd  with  speedy  haste. 
And  having  ty'd  Crowdero  fost. 
He  gave  Sir  Knight  the  end  of  cord,  uu 

To  lead  the  captive  of  his  sword 
In  trinmph,  while  the  steeds  be  eang^, 
And  them  to  farther  service  bronght. 
The  Sqnire,  in  state,  rode  on  before. 
And  on  his  nut-brown  whiniard  bore  1199 

The  trophy-fiddle  and  the  case, 
Plac'd  on  his  shoolder  like  a  mace. 
The  Knight  hunself  did  after  ride, 
lieading  Crowdero  by  Ins  side ; 
And  tow'd  him,  if  he  lagged  behind,  1139 

like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind. 
Thus  grave  and  solemn  they  march  on. 
Until  quite  thro'  the  town  they'd  gone*. 
At  further  end  of  which  thero  stands 
An  ancient  castle,  that  commandst  1130 

Th'  adjacent  parts:  in  all  the  fabrick 
You  shall  not  see  one  stone  nor  a  brick. 
But  all  of  wood,  by  pow'rfui  spell 
Of  magic  made  imprognable : 
Thero's  neither  iron  bar  nor  gate,  uss 

Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate , 
And  yet  men  durance  there  alSde, 
In  dungeon  scarce  three  inches  wide ; 


CitNnwell  held,  that  the  rales  of  Jutice  wen  Undiaf  la  er- 
dinary  eaaet,  bnt  in  extraordinary  ones  might  be  ditpensed  wi^ 
See  Bornet.  Clarendon  hath  a  similar  observation ;  or  Sir  H. 
Vane— that  he  was  above  ordinances. 

*  The  poet  makinf  the  wooden  leg  take  an  oath  not  to  serve 
again  against  his  captor,  is  a  ridicule  on  those  who  obliged  their 
prisoners  to  take  an  oath  to  that  pnrpose.  The  prisoners  taken 
at  Brentfbrd  were  thns  sworn,  bnt  Dr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Mar> 
shall  absolved  them  from  this  oath,  and  they  immediately  served 
again  in  the  parliament  army. 

t  The  stocks  are  here  pictared  as  an  enchanted  castle,  with 
iannUe  wit  and  hnmcMr,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  bnriesqne  poetry 
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With  roof  so  low,  that  incler  it 
^  They  never  stand,  bat  lie  or  nt;  1149 

And  yet  so  fool,  that  whom  is  in, 
la  to  the  middle-le(f  in  prison ; 
In  circle  magical  confin'd. 
With  walls  of  subtle  air  and  whid. 
Which  none  are  able  to  break  thoroagfa,  n4S 

Until  they're  freed  by  head  of  boron^. 
Thither  arriv'd,  the  advent'roas  Knight 
And  bold  Squire  from  their  steeds  al^ht 
At  th'  outward  wall,  near  which  there  stands 
A  BastUe,  built  t'imiNriaon  hands  ;*  1150 

By  strange  enchantment  made  to  fetter 
The  leaser  parts,  and  fi«e  the  graater : 
For  tho'  the  body  may  creep  throngh. 
The  hands  in  great  are  fast  enow : 
And  when  a  circle  *boat  the  wiist  nu 

Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist. 
The  body  feels  the  spar  and  switch, 
As  if 't  were  ridden  post  by  witch. 
At  twenty  miles  an  hoar  pace. 
And  yet  ne'er  stirs  oat  of  the  place.  116D 

On  top  of  this  there  is  a  spire. 
On  which  Sir  Knight  first  bids  the  Squira 
The  fiddle,  and  its  spoils,  the  ca8e,t 
In  manner  of  a  trophy,  place. 
That  done  they  ope  the  trapdoor  gate,  116^ 

And  let  Crowdero  down  thereat 
Crowdero  making  doleful  face, 
Like  hermit  poor  in  pensile  place,! 
To  dungeon  they  the  wretch  commit. 
And  the  survivor  of  hiisi  feet ;  aw 

But  th'  other,  that  had  broke  the  peace. 
And  head  of  knighthood,  they  release, 
Tho'  a  delinquent  false  and  forged. 
Yet  b'ing  a  stranger  he's  enlar^  ;§ 


*  A  description  of  the  whipping-post, 
t  Suppose  we  read, 

His  spoils,  the  fiddle  and  the  case. 

X  This  was  the  beglnniag  of  a  loveHk>ng,  In  great  vogue  about 
thevearlOm. 

$  Dr.  Grey  supposes,  very  Justly,  that  this  may  allude  to  the 
ease  of  Sir  Bernard  Gasooign,  who  was  condemned  at  Colchester 
with  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  lint  respited  Ocom 
execution  on  account  of  his  being  an  Italian,  and  a  person  of 
some  interest  in  his  own  country.  See  Lord  darendon's  Hie* 
tory,  vol.  lii.,  p.  137. 
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WhOe  his  comrade,  that  did  no  hurt,  U7S 

Is  e\mpp*d  up  fast  in  piwon  fot't: 

So  jiHiice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 

StvmUes  on  innocence  sometimes.* 


*  Dat  ▼eniam  conris,  vexat  eensiin  eoliimbu. 

Jav.  iL,  I.  "to 

The  plays  and  poemt  of  this 'date  ooiBiiioidr  ended  wldia 


PART  I.    CANTO  HI. 

THE  ARGUMENT  * 

Tn  ■catter'd  roat  return  and  rally, 
Surround  the  place ;  the  Knight  doet  waJlly, 
And  w  made  prisoner :  then  they  aeize 
Th*  enchanted  fort  by  atonn,  release 
Cfowdero,  and  put  the  Squire  in'a  place ; 
I  ahould  have  fint  said  Hudibnw. 


*  The  Author  follows  the  enmple  of  Spenter,  and  the  Itallaa 
foets,  in  tbe  cUtMod  of  his  work  Into  parts  and  eantos.  Spenser 
contents  himself  with  a  short  title  to  each  dlyisloo,  as  ''The 
Zjegead  of  Temperance,**  and  the  like.  Batler  dhnw  (tally  ae- 
qnaints  his  readers  what  they  are  to  expect,  by  aa  aifimient  la 
the  same  style  with  the  poem ;  and  fireqnently  coavhices  thenk, 
that  he  knew  how  to  enliven  so  dry  a  thing  as  a  summary. 
Neither  Vir|U,  Ovid,  nor  Statios  wrote  arguments  la  verse  te 
their  raspective  poems;  hot  critics  and  grsmmarlaas  have  taken 
the  pains  to  do  it  for  theai. 


HUDIBRAS. 


CANTO  IIL 

At  me !  what  perils  do  eoTiron 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  !* 

What  plagruy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 

Do  dog  him  still  with  after  claps ! 

For  tho'  dame  Fortune  seem  to  smile,t  I 

And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 

She'll  after  shew  him,  in  the  nick 

Of  all  his  calories,  a  dog>trick. 

This  any  man  may  sing  or  say 

r  th'  ditty  caird.  What  if  a  day  U  10 

For  Hudibras,  who  thought  be  'ad  won 

The  field  as  certain  as  a  gun, 

*  A  parody  on  the  venes  ia  Spenser's  Fairy  Qneea : 
At  me,  how  many  perils  do  eafbld 
The  Tirtnous  man  to  malie  him  daily  Imll. 

These  two  lines  are  Itecome  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression, 
partly  owing  to  the  moral  reflection,  and  partly  to  the  JIn|^e  of 
the  donUe  rhyme :  they  are  applied  sometimes  to  a  man  BMir- 
tally  woonded  with  a  sword,  aad  sometimes  to  a  lady  who  pricks 
her  finger  with  a  needle.  Batler,  in  his  MS.  Common-plaee 
Book,  on  tliis  passage,  observes :  **  Cold  Iron  in  Greenland  boms 
as  grievously  as  hot.**  Borne  editions  read,  "  Ah  bm,**  flrom  the 
Belgic  or  Teutonic 

£Ls  miKCkov  iroiyii^*  ^S^  «a2  vXdvov  rixt- 

Bmnck.  Gnom.  Poet  p.  Stt. 
Fortnaa  scvo  ksta  negotto,  et 
Lndnm  lasolentem  lodere  perttaaz, 
Transmalat  incertoe  hnnoree. 
None  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigaa. 

Hor.Garm.in».itl.9,1.40 
I  Aa  Old  ballad,  which  begins : 

What  if  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year 

Crown  thy  delights. 
With  a  thousand  wlsh*t  contenting!  I 
CSannot  tlie  cliance  of  a  night  or  aa  how. 
Cross  thy  delights, 
With  as  many  sad  toimentlags  t 
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And  having  ronted  the  wholo  tro^, 

With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop  ;* 

Thinking  he  'ad  done  enough  to  porehaae  is 

Thaakagiving-day  among  tiie  chorches, 

Wherein  his  mettle  and  brave  worth 

Might  be  ezplam'd  by  holder*foith, 

Ai^  register'd  by  fame  eternal, 

In  dfeathlesB  pages  of  diamal  ;t  90 

Foand  in  few  minutes,  to  his  cost. 

He  did  but  count  without  his  host ; 

And  that  a  tum-stile  is  more  certain 

Than,  in  events  of  war.  Dame  Fortune. 

For  now  the  late  fiiint-hearted  rout*  tS 

Overthrown  and  scattered  round  about, 
Chas'd  by  the  horror  of  their  fear,  • 
From  bloody  fray  of  Kutght  and  Bear, 
AH  but  the  dogs,  who,  in  pursuit 
Of  the  Knight's  victory,  stood  to't,  M 

And  most  ignobly  sought  to  gel 
The  honour  of  his  blood  and  Bweat,t 
Seeing  the  coast  was  free  and  clear 
O*  the  conquered  and  the  oonqoeror. 
Took  heart  again,  and  fac'd  about,  SS 

As  if  they  meant  to  stand  it  out : 
For  now  the  half  defeated  bear, 
Attack'd  by  th*  enemy  i'  th'  rear. 
Finding  their  number  grew  too  great 
For  him  to  make  a  safe  retreat,  4f 

Like  a  bold  chieftain  fac'd  about ; 
But  wisely  doubting  to  hold  out. 
Gave  way  to  fortune  and  with  haste 
Fac'd  the  proud  foe,  and  fled,  and  fac'd, 
ReUring  still,  until  he  found  iS 

fV  ad  got  the  advantage  of  the  ground ; 
And  then  as  valiantly  made  head 
To  check  the  foe,  and  forthwith  fled, 

*  This  crowing  or  rejoicing.    Cock- 
ganoe:  the  cock  dmwn  oat  of  i   ' 
while  the  liqaor  root  to  waaie, 
eiate  ctNidact. 

t  The  |F»ttes  or  newspapen,  on  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
were  published  daily,  and  called  DinnNis.  See  Clevalai^s 
character  of  a  dinrnal-inaker. 

t  An  allasioa  to.  the  complaint  of  the  Presbyteriaa  eoromaiH 
ders  agahist  the  Independents,  when  the  self-denying  ordlnanee 
had  brooght  in  these  and  ezelnded  the  others.  Both  Butler  and 
Milton  complain  of  net  receiving  satisfaction  and  reward  Ibr 
their  labor  and  expenses.  This  looks  as  if  our  poet  had  aa  alle* 
fforieal  view  in  some  of  hie  eharacten  and  pti tstuw. 


Goek-oa-hoop  signifies  extirava 
a  barrel,  and  laid  npoa  the  hoop, 
.  U  a  proper  eoiblem  of  lacoBtid 
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Leaving  no  art  nntiyd,  nor  trick 
Of  warrior  stout  and  politic,  s% 

TTntil,  in  spite  of  hot  porsnit, 
He  eain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dii^iite 
On  Setter  terms,  and  stop  the  comve 
or  the  proud  foe.    With  all  his  force 
He  bravely  charg'd,  and  for  a  while  tt 

Forc*d  their  whcie  body  to  recoil ; 
But  still  their  numbers  so  increas'd, 
He  found  himself  at  length  oppressed, 
And  all  evasions  so  uncertain 
To  save  himself  for  better  fortune,  60 

.  That  he  resolv'd,  rather  than  yield, 
To  die  with  honour  in  the  field, 
And  sell  his  hide  and  carcase  at 
A  price  as  high  and  desperate 
As  e'er  he  could.    This  resolatioii  tS 

He  forthwith  put  in  execution, 
And  bravely  threw  himself  among 
Th'  enemy  i'  th'  greatest  throng ; 
But  what  could  single  valour  do 
Against  so  nvmerous  a  foe  7  TO 

Yet  much  he  did,  indeed  too  much 
To  be  believ*d,  where  th'  odds  were  such ; 
But  one  against  a  multitude, 
Is  more  than  mortal  can  make  good : 
For  while  one  party  he  oppos'd  71 

His  rear  was  suddenly  enclosed. 
And  no  room  left  him  for  retreat, 
Or  fight  against  a  foe  so  great 
For  now  the  maatives,  charging  home. 
To  blows  and  handy-gripes  were  come ;  8t 

While  manfully  himself  he  bore. 
And,  setting  his  right  foot  before. 
He  rais'd  himself  to  show  how  tall 
His  person  was  above  them  alL 
This  equal  shame  and  envy  stirred  89 

In  th*  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 
So  many  warriora,  and  so  stout, 
As  he  had  done,  and  stav'd  it  out. 
Disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
And  yield  on  honoorable  terms.  00 

Enraged  thus  some  m  the  rear 
Attacked  him,  and  some  every  where,* 

*  Thos  Bpeoier  In  hit  Fairy  Qaeea : 

like  dasttrd  curt,  that  havinf  at  a  bay 
The  lavafe  beait,  einb(iu*d  la  waary  cImm, 
6* 
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Till  dowxthe  fell ;  yet  fallmif  fought. 

And,  beinpr  down  still  laid  about ; 

Aa  Widdriagton,  iu  dolefid  dompB,  M 

If  said  to  fight  Dpon  his  stomps.* 

But  all,  alas !  had  been  in  vain, 
And  he  inevitably  slain, 
If  TniUa  and  Cordon,  in  the  nick. 
To  rescue  him  had  not  been  quick :  100 

For  TniUa,  who  was  light  of  foot. 
As  shafts  which  long-field  Parthians  shoot,t 
But  not  so  light  as  to  be  borne 
Upon  the  ears  of  standing  com,t 


Dare  aot  adventare  oo  the  stabbom  prey, 

Ne  bite  before,  bat  rome  from  plaee  to  place 
To  fet  a  snatch,  when  turned  is  hif  fkce. 

*  In  the  fkmoos  song  of  Chevy-chase : 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wall. 

As  one  in  doiefUl  dam|M« 
For  when  hts  legs  were  smitten  of 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

The  battle  of  Chevy-chase,  or  Otterbourne,  on  the  borders  of 
f9eotIand,  was  fought  on  St.  Oswald's  day,  August  S,  13881  be- 
tween the  fomlUes  of  Percy  and  Douglas— the  song  was  peob** 
bly  wrote  much  aAer  that  time,  though  Iimg  befine  1568,  as 
Heame  supposes. — ^The  sense  of  the  stanza  Is,  I,  as  one  in  dole- 
Ail  dumps  (deep  concern)  must  lament  Witherington. 

In  the  old  copy  of  the  ballad,  the  lines  run  thus : 

For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  wo 

That  ever  be  slayne  shnlde  be 
FcNT  when  both  his  lefEgifl  weaie  hewyne  In  to 

He  knyled  and  fought  upon  his  kne. 

t  Bishop  Warburton  offinrs  an  amendment  here,  which  im- 
proves the  sense,  viz.  lonefiled,  or  drawn  up  in  long  ranks.  But 
as  all  the  editions  read  long-fleld,  I  was  unwilling  to  alter  IL 
Perhaps  the  poet  maybe  justified  in  the  use  of  this  epithet,  ftoes 
the  account  which  Tragus  gives  of  the  Parthians.  He  says, 
**  they  were  banished,  and  vagabond  Scythians ;  their  name.  In 
**  the  Scythian  language,  signifying  banished.  They  settled  in 
**the  deserts  near  Hyrcania;  and  spread  themselves  over  vast 
**open  fields  and  wide  champaigns — ^  immensa  ac  proAinda  cam- 
"•porum.*  They  are  contioualty  on  horseback:  They  fight, 
'*  consult,  and  transact  all  their  business  on  horseback.**  Justin. 
Ub.  zll. 

[Bishop  Warburton  and  Mr.  Nash  are  wide  m-JUU  of  their 
mark  here.  Lonff-Jield  is  a  term  of  archery,  and  a  Inf-JUUm'  is 
still  a  hero  at  a  cricket  match.] 

t  Alluding  to  Camilla,  whose  speed  Is  hyperboUcally  described 
by  Virgil*  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  iEneid : 

nia  vel  intactsB  segetis  per  summa  volaiet 
Chamlna,  nee  teneras  cursn  Usslsset  arisias: 
Vel  mare  per  medium  finetu  suspense  tameatt, 
Peoet  iter,  eeleres  aec  tingeret  aquoie  plaalas. 
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Or  trip  it  o'ef  the  wat«r  quicker  109 

Than  witches,  when  their  staves  th<^y  liquor,* 
.  Am  some  report,  was  gai  among 
The  foremost  of  the  martial  throng ; 
Where  pitying  the  yanquish'd  bear, 
She  called  to  Cordon,  who  stood  near,  110 

Viewing  the  bloody  fight ;  to  whom. 
Shall  w^,  qnoth  she,  stand  still  hum-drum. 
And  see  stoat  bruin,  all  alone, 
By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ? 
Such  feats  already  he'as  ^hiev*d,  1*9 

In  story  not  to  be  believ'd, 
And  'twould  to  us  be  shame  enough. 
Not  to  attempt  to  fetch  him  oC 

I  would,  quoth  he,  venture  a  limb 
To  second  thee,  and  rescue  him :  199 

But  then  we  must  about  it  straight, 
Or  else  our  aid  will  come  too  late : 
Quarter  he  scorns,  be  is  so  stout, 
And  therefore  cannot  long  hold  e«t 
This  said,  they  wav'd  their  weapons  round  189 

About  their  heads,  to  clear  th^  ground ; 
And  joioiAg  forces,  laid  about 
So  fiercely,  that  th*  amazed  rout 
Tum'd  tail  again,  and  straight  began, 
As  if  the  devil  drove,  to  run.  130 

Meanwhile  th'  approach'd  th'  place  where  brain 
Was  now  engag'd  to  mortal  ruin : 
The  conqu'ring  foe  they  soon  assail'd ; 
Firat  TruUa  stav'd  and  Cordon  taird,t 
Until  their  mastives  loos'd  their  hold:  139 

And  yet,  alas !  do  what  they  could, 
The  woisted  bear  came  off  with  store 
Of  bloody  wounds,  but  all  before : 
For  as  Achilles,  dipt  in  pond, ' 
Was  anabaptiz'd  free  from  wound,  140 

Made  proof  against  dead-doing  steel 
All  over,  but  the  pagan  heel  ;t 
So  did  our  champion's  arms  defend 
Ail  of  him  but  the  other  end, 

*  Witches  are  said  to  ride  upon  broomsticks,  and  to  Uqoor,  or 
grease  them,  that  they  may  go  faster. 

t  Traila  pat  her  staff  between  the  dogs  and  the  bear,  in  mder 
to  part  them ;  and  Cerdon  drew  the  dogs  away  by  their  tails. 

i  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  bariesque ;  as  the  anabaptists,  by 
thetr  dipping,  were  made  free  from  sin,  so  was  Achilles  by  the 
same  operation  performed  by  his  mother  Thetis,  veadeied  lice 
from  wounds. 
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Hjs  head  and  eam,  which  in  the  martial  145 

Eococmter  kiet  a  leatberu  parcel ; 

For  as  an  Austrian  archduke  once 

Had  one  ear,  which  in  ducatoons 

Is  half  the  coin,  in  battle  par'd 

Close  to  his  head,*  so  bruin  far'd ;  150 

But  tug;gfd  and  puU'd.on  th'  other  side, 

Like  scrir'ner  newly  crucify'd  ;t 

Or  like  the  late-corrected  leathern 

Ears  of  the  cucumcised  brethren.t 

But  gentle  TruUa  into  th'  ring  155 

He  wore  In's  nose  convey'd  a  string. 

With  which  she  march'd  before,  and  led 

The  warrior  to  a  grassy  bed. 

As  authors  write,  in  a  cool  shade, 

*  Albert,  uclidake  of  Aattrla,  brother  to  the  emperor  Boddph 
the  Second,  bad  one  of  hi*  ean  gr&xed  by  a  spear,  when  he  had 
taken  off  hU  helmet,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  hii  aoldien, 
in  an  engagement  with  Prinee  Maurice  of  Nassau,  ann.  1506. 
We  read,  in  an  ancient  song,  of  a  different  doke  of  that  family : 

Richard  Cavr  de  Lion  erst  king  of  this  land, 
He  the  lion  gored  with  his  naked  hand ; 
The  false  duke  of  Austria  nothing  did  he  fear. 
But  his  son  he  kiit'd  with  a  box  on  the  ear 
Besides  his  ikmous  acu  done  in  the  holy  land. 

A  dacatoon  Is  the  half  of  a  dncat  Before  the  invention  ol 
milling,  eolns  were  fteqaently  cut  into  parts :  thus,  there  were 
qoarter-dncats,  and  two-thirds  of  a  ducat. 

t  In  those  days  lawyers  or  scriveners,  if  guilty  of  dishonest 
practices,  were  sentenced  to  lose  their  ears.  In  modern  times 
they  seldom  are  so  punished. 

t  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  stood  In  the  pillory,  and  had 
their  ears  cut  off,  by  order  of  the  Stai^hamber,  in  1637,  for 
writing  seditions  libels.  They  were  banished  into  remote  paru 
of  the  kingdom;  but  recalled  by  the  parliament  in  1640.  At 
their  return  the  populace  showed  them  every  respect  They 
were  met,  near  London,  by  ten  thousand  persons,  who  carried 
boughs  and  flowers.  The  members  of  the  Star-chamber,  con- 
eemed  In  piuishing  them,  were  fined  in  the  sum  of  4000/.  for 
each. 

Prynne  was  a  noted  lawyer.  He  had  been  once  pilloried  be- 
fore;  and  now  loet  the  remainder  of  his  ears:  though,  in  Lord 
Strafford's  Letters,  it  is  said  they  were  sewed  on  again,  and 

Sew  as  well  as  ever.  His  pnbiiciUion  was  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
ews  from  Ipswich.    See  Epistle  of  Hudibras  to  Sidrophel,  1. 13. 

Bastwick  was  a  physician.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  elegant 
Latin,  called  Flaseilum  Episcoporum.  He  was  the  author,  too, 
of  a  silly  litany,  full  of  abuse. 

Burton,  minister  of  St  Blatthew^s,  in  Friday-street,  London, 
preached  a  sermon,  Nov.  5,  entitled,  God  and  the  king.  This  he 
printed ;  and,  being  questioned  about  it  he  defended  it  enlarged, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  king  himself.  After  his  discharge,  he 
preached  and  printed  another  sermon,  entitled.  The  Protestation 
protested. 
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Which  egrlantine  and  iqbm  made :  IM 

Close  by  a  softly  muim'rmg  stream. 

Where  lovers  used  to  loll  and  dream:* 

There  leaving  him  to  his  repose, 

Secured  from  pursuit  of  foes, 

And  wanting  nothing  but  a  8ong,t  m 

And  a  well-tun'd  theorbo  hung 

Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 

His  tugg'd  ears  suffered,  with  a  strain.! 

They  both  drew  up,  to  march  in  quest 

Of  his  great  leader,  and  the  rest  170 

For  Orsin,  who  was  more  renown'd 
For  stout  maintaining  of  his  ground 
In  standmg  fights,  than  for  pursuit. 
As  being  not  so  quick  of  foot,§ 
Was  not  long  able  to  keep  pace  «75 

With  others  that  pursu'd  the  chase. 
But  found  himself  left  far  behind. 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind ; 
Griev*d  to  behold  his  bear  pursu'd 
So  basely  by  a  multitude,  iso 

And  like  to  fall,  not  by  the  prowess. 
But  numbers,  of  his  coward  foes. 
He  rag'd,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas ; 
Forcing  the  vailies  to  repeat  185 

The  accents  of  his  sad  regret  :11 

•         Et  fotnm  gremio  Dca  tolllt  in  altos 

Idaiie  lucos,  ubi  mollis  amaracus  ilium 
Floribus,  et  dolci  aspirans  amplectitur  nmbri. 

Virgil,  iEneid  1.  603. 
And  JobanBes  Secandos,  Eleg.  Cam  Veaos  Ascanlum. 
Mr.  Bntler  frequently  gives  us  specimens  of  poetieal  imacerv, 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  might  have  mnked  with  the 
first  class  of  elegant  writers. 

t  This  Is  a  banter  upon  some  of  the  romance  writers  of  those 
days.  ^ 

t  In  Grey*s  edition  it  is  thus  pointed : 

His  tugg*d  ears  suffered ;  with  a  strain 
They  both  drew  up— 
But  I  should  rather  suppose  the  poet  meant  a  well-tnned 
theorbo,  to  ease  the  pain  with  a  sUiiin,  that  is,  with  mosie  and  a 
■ong. 
$  Thus  AJaz  is  described  by  Homer : 

eW*  8v  *Jix^>m  jin^^vopi  x«p<or«w, 

•Ey  y»  airas-o^/jv*  rovl  S'  oivug  icrlv  iptl^av, 

11.  xUL  39ii 
0  Hercules,  when  he  bewails  the  loss  of  Hylas : 

Volat  ordine  nnilo 

Cuncta  petens ;  nunc  ad  ripas,  dejeetaque  sazls 
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Ho  beat  hii  breaat,  ind  tore  hie  bair, 
For  loes  of  hie  dear  crony  bear; 


Flamlna ;  Bane  notaf  Mmoram  proeonit  ad  i...... 

Ranus  Uylan,  et  ramus  Hylon  per  lonca  reclamei 
Avia :  retponiaat  ftilve,  et  vaga  certat  Lnago. 

Val.  Ftac.  Aifon.  iU.  593. 

T^(  niw  XXaw  ivvtP  6cov  8a6ds  l^yc  Xat/id(, 
TfHt  c*  ia*  h  xttts  bfidKovvtv  ipaid  d*  Utn  fmvi 
'Ei  %Utos.  Theoerltot,  Idyl.  zUl.  W. 

Eckoes  have  ftequently  been  employed  by  the  poets.  Mr. 
Batter  rldicalee  this  false  kind  of  wit,  and  prodnees  answers 
which  are  sofflciently  whimsical.  The  learned  Erasmiu  com* 
pnsed  a  dialogne  npon  this  sabject:  bis  Echo  seems  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary  lingtdst;  for  she  answers  the  person, 
with  whom  she  converses.  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

**  The  conceit  of  making  Echo  talk  sensibly,"  says  Mr.  Addison, 
Spectator,  No.  50,  **  and  give  raUonai  answers,  if  it  could  be 
**  excusable  in  any  writer,  would  be  so  in  Ovid,  where  he  lntio> 
"duces  Echo  as  a  nymph,  before  she  was  won  away  into 
**  nothing  but  a  voice.  The  passage  relating  her  convetsatioa 
**  with  Narcissus  is  very  ingenious : 

Forte  puer,  comltnm  sednctns  ab  agmine  fido, 
DIxerat,  Eequis  adest?  et  Adest,  responderat  Echo. 
Hie  stupet :  ntquo  aclem  partes  divisit  In  oumes ; 
Voce,  VenI,  clamat  magni.    Voeat  iUa  voeantem. 
Resplcit :  et  nullo  rursus  venlente,  Cluid,  inqoit. 
Me  fngis?  et  totldem,  quot  dixit,  verba  recepit 
Perstat ;  et  alterns  deceptus  imagine  vocis 
Hue  cofiamus,  alt ;  nulllque  libentins  unqnam 
Besponsura  sono,  Co<Samus,  retuiit  Echo. 

Metamorph.  ill.  379. 
A  fHend  of  mine,  who  boasted  much  of  his  park  and  gardens 
in  Ireland,  amonc  other  curiosities  mentioned  an  extraordinarr 
Echo,  that  would  return  answers  to  any  thing  which  was  said. 
Of  what  kind  1— inquired  a  gentleman  present.  Why,  says  he. 
If  I  call  out  loud.  How  do  you  do,  Ck>aner  1  the  Echo  Immediately 
answers,  Very  well,  thank  you,  sir. 

SUtut  Hercules  for  ioaa  of  /fv/ajr /—Euripides,  in  Us  An- 
dromeda, a  tmgedy  now  lost,  had  a  scene  of  this  kind,  which 
Aristophanes  makes  sport  with  in  his  Feast  of  Ceres. 

In  the  Anthologia,  lib.  III.  6,  is  on  epigram  of  Leonldas,  and 
in  the  4th  book  are  six  lines  by  Guars des,  See  Brunpk*s  Ana- 
lecta,  vol.  11. 

a  Ax(i^  ^Aa  not  cvyKaralvtadv  rt. — fi  r( ; 
a  *£f «3  Kotf/ffxaf '  d  64  ii  oh  0(A(7.— ^  fiXtt 
a  Uoaiai  d*  h  Kaipbs  xaioov  ob  <pifttt — fi  ^ipti. 
a  T6  ro/wv  air^  Xikov  &s  ipS.—fi  ipd. 
a  Ka2  xhrty  airlf  Kipfidntv  rd  86(. — 0  rd  66s' 
•  Ax<^  W  Xoivdv,  9  v6Qii  TVxu¥;^P  rvx<<y* 
Echo !  I  love,  advise  me  somewhat :— What  1 
Does  Cloe's  heart  Incline  to  love  ?— To  love,  &c. 
Martial  ridicules  the  Latin  authors  of  his  time  for  this  fUie 
wit,  and  promises  that  none  shall  be  found  In  his  writings. 
The  early  French  poets  have  fallen  into  this  puerility.   Joechlm 
de  Bellay  has  an  Echo  of  this  kind,  a  few  lines  of  which  I  will 
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That  Echo,  from  the  hoUow  ground. 

His  doMol  wailing*  did  reaoond  IM 

More  wJatfnily,  by  many  times. 

Than  in  small  poets'  splay-foot  rhymeSj 

That  make  her,  in  their  ruthfol  stories^ 

To  answer  to  int'rogatories, 

And  most  unconscionably  depose  IM 

To  thmgs  of  which  she  nothmg  knows ; 

And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 

'TIS  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy. 

Quoth  he,  O  wliither,  wicked  Bmin, 

Art  thou  fled  to  my—- Echo,  ruin,  MO 

I  thought  Ui'  hadst  scom'd  to  budge  a  step, 

For  fear.    Quoth  Echo,  Marry  guep,* . 

Am  not  I  here  to  take  thy  part  1 

Then  what  has  quail'd  thy  stubborn  heart  It 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head  805 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  7 

Nor  dkl  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  sake.    Quoth  she,  Mum  hudgett 

Thmk'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'  th'  dish§ 

Thou  tom'dst  thy  back  ?  Quoth  Echo,  PUh.        UO 

To  run  from  those  th'  hadst  overcome 

Thus  cowardly  ?  Quoth  Echo,  Jlfiim. 

But  what  a-vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy  ? 

Or,  if  thou  hast  no  thought  of  roe,  SIS 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee. 

Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 

Qui  est  rautenr  de  ces  maax  aTeniis1-«yena8. 
Qa*4toi8-Je  avant  d'eaUvr  en  ce  poMsge  f— Base. 
CUi*est-€e  qa'aimer  et  ae  plaindie  toavenl  1— Vest. 
Dla-moi  quelle  e$t  eelle  pour  qui  J*oodure  1— Dure. 
Sent-elie  blen  la  douleur  qttt  me  point  1 — ^Polnt 
*  A  lort  of  impieeation  of  Marv  come  up,  pmylng  tta«Tli(lB 
Mary  to  help;  thoogh  some  derive  it  otberwiae.    Bee  Bishop 
Percy's  Rellques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and  v.  16  of  the  Wanton 
Wife  of  Bath. 

t  Onmil,  to  cause  to  shrink,  or  faint ;  from  A.  8.  ewealm,  mors, 
ewelTan,  occldere.    A  qualm,  dellquium  animi,  brevlor  mors. 
The  word  is  fireqnently  used  in  ancieat  songs  and  ballads. 
1  A  term  denoting  silence. 

[I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  anm  ;  and  she  cries  hwigtl: 
and  by  that  we  know  one  another.— Merry  Wives,  Act  v.  sc.S.J 
$  [To  lay  in  one*s  dish,  to  object  a  thing  to  a  person,  to  make 
ft  an  accusation  against  him. 

Last  night  yon  /af  it,  madam,  in  ourdith^ 
How  that  a  maid  of  ours  (whom  roe  must  cheek) 
Had  broke  your  bitches  leg. 

Sir  John  Han.  Spigr.  L  Sf  •] 
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To  keep  tbee  thus  from  tumingr  tail : 
For  who  woald  grutch  to  spend  his  blood  in 
His  honour's  cause?  Quoth  she,  a  PuddUu 
This  said,  his  grief  to  anger  tnm'd, 
Whieh  in  his  manly  stomach  bum'd  ; 
ThiiBt  of  revenge,  and  wrath,  in  place 
Of  sorrow,  now  began  to  blaze. 
He  Tow*d  the  authors  of  his  woe 
Should  equal  vengeance  undergo ; 
And  with  their  bones  and  flesh  pay  dear 
For  what  he  suffered  and  his  bear. 
This  b'ing  resolv'd,  with  equal  qpeed 
And  rage,  he  hasted  to  proceed 
To  action  straight,  and  givuig  o'er 
To  search  for  bruin  any  more, 
He  went  in  quest  of  Hudibras, 
To  find  him  out,  where'er  he  was ; 
And  if  he  were  above  ground,  vow'd 
He'd  ferret  him,  lurk  where  he  wou'd. 

But  scaroe  had  he  a  furlong  on 
This  resolute  adventure  gone. 
When  he  encouuter'd  with  that  crew 
Whom  Hudibras  did  late  subdue. 
Honour,  revenge,  contempt,  and  shame. 
Did  equally  their  breasts  inflame. 
'Mong  these  the  fierce  Magnano  was, 
And  Talgol,  foe  to  Hudibras : 
Cordon  and  Colon,  warriors  stout. 
And  resolute,  as  ever  fought ; 
Whom  furious  Orsin  thus  bespoke: 

Shall  we,  quoth  he,  thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  afirout  that  paltry  ass, 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho,  with  vaporing  and  huffing, 
Have  put  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle. 
As  if  th'  had  routed  us  m  battle  ? 
For  my  part  it  shall  ne'er  be  said 
I  for  the  washing  gave  my  head  :* 
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*  That  Is,  behaved  cowardly,  or  siurrendered  at  dlscratioa : 
Jeering  obliquely  perhaps  at  the  aoabftpClstlcal  notions  of  Ralpho. 
—Hooker,  or  Vowler,  in  his  description  of  Exeter,  written  aiwat 
1584,  speaking  of  the  pardon  of  St  Thoinas,  who  was  liaBged 
daring  the  siege,  says,  **  he  was  a  stout  man,  who  would  not 
**  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  nor  his  beard  for  the  washing.** 
Grey  gives  an  apt  quotation  from  Cupld*s  Revenge,  by  Beanmoat 
and  Fletcher,  Act  iv. 

Itft  Citiien  It  holds,  he  dies  this  morning. 
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Nor  did  I  turn  my  back  for  foar 
Of  them,  but  loan|r  of  my  bear, 
Which  sow  I'm  like  to  undergo ; 
For  whether  these  fell  wounds,  or  no, 
He  has  receiv'd  in  fight,  are  mortal, 
Is  more  than  all  my  skill  can  foretel ; 
Nor  do  I  know  what  is  become 
Of  him,  more  than  the  Pope  of  Rome.* 
But  if  I  can  but  find  them  out 
That  caus'd  it,  as  I  shall  no  doubt. 
Where'er  th'  in  hugger-mugger  lurk,t 
I'll  make  them  rue  their  handiwork, 
And  wish  that  they  had  rather  dar'd 
To  pull  the  devil  by  the  beardt 

Quoth  Cordon,  noble  Onrin,  th'  hast 
Great  reason  to  do  as  thou,  say 'st. 
And  so  has  eVry  body  here, 
As  well  as  thou  hast,  or  thy  bear: 
Others  may  do  as  they  see  good ; 
But  if  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  hold  tack,  I'll  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur, 
And  th'  other  mongrel  vermin,  Ralph, 
That  brav'd  us  all  in  his  behalf. 
Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 
Tho'  lugg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill ; 
Myself  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift ; 
And  having  brought  him  bravely  off, 
Have  left  him  where  he's  safe  enough : 
There  let  him  rest ;  for  if  we  stay, 
The  slaves  may  hap  to  get  away. 

This  said,  they  all  engag'd  to  join 
Their  fcnrces  in  the  same  design. 
And  forthwith  pot  themselves,  in  search 
Of  Hudibras,  upon  their  march : 
Where  leave  we  them  awhile,  to  tell 
What  the  victorious  knight  befell ; 


Std  CMxeit,  Then  )iappy  man  be  bis  fortnne. 
Ut  CUiien,  And  so  am  I  and  forty  more  good  fellows,  that 
will  not  give  their  heads  for  the  washing: 
*  This  common  saying  is  a  sneer  at  the  Pope*8  infallibility.  . 
t  [In  seerecy  or  concealment. 

— ~-—  and  we  have  done  bat  greenly 
In  huggtr-mttggsr  to  inter  him.  Hamlet,  iv.  5.] 

X  A  proverbial  expression  used  for  any  bold  or  daring  enter- 

ee :  so  we  say.  To  talce  a  lion  by  the  beard.    The  Bpaniaids 
roed  it  an  unpardonable  affront  to  be  polled  by  the  beafd. 
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For  meh,  Ciowdeio  beii&g  fart  t9$ 

In  dimgacm  shut,  we  left  him  lait 

Triumphant  laarels  eeem'd  to  grow 

Nowhere  lo  gieen  aa  on  hie  brow ; 

Laden  with  which,  aa  well  as  tir'd 

With  conquering  toil,  be  now  retired  SOO 

Unto  a  neighboring  caitle  by, 

To  rest  his  body,  and  apply 

Fit  med'cines  to  each  giorions  bruise 

He*d  got  in  fi^lit,  reds,  blacks,  and  blues  ^ 

To  mollify  th°  uneasy  pang  SU 

Of  eyOry  honourable  bang. 

Which  bMng  by  skilful  midwife  drest, 

He  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest. 

But  all  in  Tain :  he  'ad  got  a  hurt 
O'  th'  inside,  of  a  deadlysr  sort,  SIO 

By  Cupid  made,  who  took  his  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure-land,* 
For  he,  m  ail  his  am'rous  battles, 
No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels, 
Drew  home  his  bow,  and  aiming  right,  31S 

Let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  Knight ; 
The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  ^ance. 
And  gaird  him  in  the  purtenance  ;t 
But  time  had  somewhat  'swaged  his  pain. 
After  he  had  found  his  suit  in  vain :  SSO 

For  that  proud  dame,  for  whom  his  soul 
Was  burnt  in's  belly  like  a  coal. 
That  belly  that  so  oft'  did  ake, 
And  suffer  griping  for  her  sake. 
Till  purging  comfits,  and  ant's  eggst  325 

Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs, — 
—  -  f 

*  StAble-stand  is  a  term  of  the  forest  laws,  and  signifies  a 

Elace  ander  some  convenient  cover,  where  a  deer-stealer  fixes 
imselfi  and  keeps  watch  for  the  purpose  of  IcUling  deer  as  they 
pass  by.  From  the  place  it  came  also  to  be  applied  to  the  per- 
son ;  and  any  man  taken  in  the  forest  in  that  situation,  witn  a 
gun  or  bow,  was  presumed  to  be  an  offender,  and  had  the  name 
of  a  Stable-stand.  From  a  note  by  Hanmer  on  Shakspeare*8 
Winter*s  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  The  widow  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Mrs.  Tumson,  who  had  a  jointure  of  20<V.  a  year. 

t  A  ludicrous  name  for  the  knight's  heart :  taken,  probably, 
fiom  a  calf's  or  lamb's  head  and  purtenance,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called.  Instead  of  appurtenance,  which,  among  other  entrails, 
contains  the  heart. 

%  Ants*  eggs  were  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  great  antidotes  to 
love  passions.*    1  cannot  divine  what  are  the  medical  qualities 

*  Varom  •quMcm  mifor  formtearum  hae  in  part*  potentiam,  qunm  quattMt 
MHum  in  |iot«  aumpiaa,  omiiem  Veucris,  ae  GoVunUi  powatiam  muCnn  UadH 
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Ufl'd  him  80  like  a  base  r&scaHkm, 

That  old  Py^— what  d*  y*  call  him-^malimi. 

That  cut  his  mistress  oat  of  stone,* 

Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one.  33t 

She  had  a  thousand  jadish  tricks, 

Wone  than  a  mole  that  flings  and  kicks ; 

'Mong  which  one  cross-grain'd  fieak  she  had, 

As  iiMolent  as  strange  and  mad ; 

She  could  lore  none  bot  only  such  335 

As  scom'd  and  hated  her  as  much.t 

Twas  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady ; 

Not  love,  if  any  loVd  her :  ha-day  !t 


of  them.  Falladlas,  de  re  mstica.  29. 3,  direeU  ants*  em  to  be 
gtven  to  yoang  pheasants.— Plutarch,  ii.  928,  and  li.  974,  lays 
that  bean,  when  they  are  sick,  cure  themselves  by  swallowing 
ants.  Frosted  earaway  seeds  (common  svgar  ploms)  are  not 
aniike  ants*  ^gs. 

*  Pygmalion,  as  the  mythologlsts  say,  fell  In  love  with  a 
statue  of  his  own  carving ;  and  Venus,  to  gratify  him,  tamed  it 
'  into  a  living  woman.  • 

The  truth  of  the  story  is  roppoeed  to  be,  that  he  Iwd  a  very 
beautiful  wife,  whose  skin  fax  surpassed  the  whiteness  of  ivrary. 
Or  it  may  mean,  to  show  the  palnter*s  or  statuary's  vanity,  and 
extreme  fondness  of  his  own  performance.  See  FT.  Junius,  in 
Catalog.  Architect.  Pictor.  Statuarior.  Jtc.,  pp.  188,  163.  Stone, 
instead  of  ivory,  that  the  widow's  hard  heart,  v.  330,  might  be 
the  nearer  resembled :  so  Imizen,  for  stone,  in  Pope's  descriptloa 
of  Cibber*s  brothers  in  the  Dunciad,  i.  33,  that  the  resemblance 
between  him  and  them  might  be  the  stronger.  So  to  our  poet  a 
goose,  instead  of  some  more  considerable  fowl,  is  described  with 
talons,  <Nily  because  Hudibras  was  to  be  compared  to  a  fowl 
with  such :  bdt  making  a  goose  have  talons,  and  Hudibras  like 
a  goose,  to  which  wise  animal  he  had  before  compared  a  Jus- 
tice, P.  i.  c.  i.  V.  75,  heightens  the  ridicule.  See  P.  i.  c.  in.  v. 
KSS. 

If  the  reader  loves  a  punning  epitaph,  lef  him  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing, on  a  youth  who  died  for  love  of  Molly  Stone : 

Molle  fuit  saxum,  sazum,  O !  si  Molle  fhisset, 
Non  foiet  hie  subter,  sed  super  esset  el. 

t  Such  a  capricious  kind  of  love  is  described  by  Homce: 
Satires,  book  i.  U.  105. 

liSporem  venator  ut  alt& 

In  nlve  sectatur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit : 

Cantat  et  apponit :  meus  est  amor  huic  simlUs ;  nam 

Transvolat  in  medio  posita,  et  fngientia  captat 

Keariy  a  traaslatloa  of  the  eleventh  epigram  of  CalUmachusi 
which  ends, 

Xhi^S  lp»f  roi6ih'  rii  fth  ^cbyovra  it^uw 
oZiSc,  rd.  i*  h  nicv^  Ksi/itva  iraptriraTai, 

I.  In  the  edition  of  1678  it  is  Hnhdap*  but  either  may  staod. 
as  they  both  signify  a  mark  of  admiration.  See  Skinner  aai 
Jimias. 
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So  eowards  never  om  their  might, 
But  agaioBt  such  as  will  not  fight  140 

So  Mine  dieeaaee  have  been  found 
Only  to  aeiie  span  the  nouBd.* 
He  that  gets  her  by  heart,  must  say  her 
The  back-way,  tike  a  witch's  prayer. 
Meanwhile  the  Knight  had  no  small  task  34S 

To  compass  what  he  dunt  not  ask : 
He  k>vos,  hot  dares  not  make  the  motion ; 
Her  ignorance  is  his  devotion  if 
Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 
Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed  ;t  350 

Or  rowing  scull  he's  fain  to  love. 
Look  one  way,  and  another  move  ; 
Or  like  a  tumbler  that  does  play 
.  His  game,  and  looks  another  way,^ 
Until  he  seize  upon  the  coney ;  355 

Just  so  does  he  by  matrimony. 
But  all  in  vain :  her  subtle  snout 
Did  qqickly  wind  his  meaning  out ; 
Which  she  retum'd  with  too  much  scorn 
To  be  by  man  of  honour  born  ;  380 


*  It  is  common  for  horses,  as  well  as  men,  to  be  afflicted 
"  wltli  sciatica,  or  rheumatism,  to  a  great  degree  for  weeks  to- 
'*  gether,  and  when  they  once  get  clear  of  the  fit,*'  as  we  term 
it,  **  have  perhaps  never  heard  any  more  of  it  while  they  lived : 
*'  for  these  distempers,  with  some  others,  called  salntar>'^  distem- 
"pers,  seldom  or  never  seize  upon  an  unsound  body.*'  See 
Bracken's  Farriery  Improved,  ii.  46.  The  meaning,  then,  from 
V.  338,  is  tliis :  As  the  widow  loved  none  that  were  disposed  to 
love  her,  so  cowards  fight  with  hone  that  are  disposed  to  fight 
with  them :  so  some  diseases  seize  upon  none  that  are  already 
distempered,  and  in  appearance  premier  subjects  for  them,  but 
upon  those  only  who,  tlirough  the  firmness  of  their  constitution, 
•eem  least  disposed  for  such  attacks. 

t  That  is,  her  ignorance  of  his  love  makes  him  adore  and 
pursue  her  with  greater  ardor:  but  the  poet  here  means  to  ban- 
ter the  papists,  who  deny  to  the  common  people  the  use  of  the 
bible  or  prayer-book  in  the  vulgar  tongue:  hence  they  are 
charged  with  asserting,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion. 

t  Dr.  Grey  supposes  this  may  allnda  to  five  irierobers  of  the 
army,  who,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1648,  were  forced  to  undergo 
this  punishment,  for  petitioning  the  Bump  for  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed commonwealth. 

^  A  sort  nf  dog,  that  rolls  himself  in  a  heap,  and  tumbles  over, 
disguising  his  shape  and  motion,  tiU  he  is  within  reach  of  his 
game.  This  dog  is  called  by  the  Latins  Vertagns.  See  Cains 
de  canibus  Britannlcls,  and  Aiartial.  lib.  zlv.  Epig.  200. 

Non  sibi,  sed  domino  venatur  vertagus  acer, 
lUaesum  ieporem  qui  tibi  dente  feret. 
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Tet  much  he  bore,  until  the  diatrMi 

He  Rv^r'd  from  hk  spigifatful  mutreiB 

Did  stir  his  stomach,  and  the  pain 

He  had  endor'd  from  her  disdain 

Tnm'd  to  rogret  so  resolute,  364 

That  he  resolv'd  to  wave  his  suit. 

And  either  to  ronounce  her  quite, 

Or  for  a  while  |>lay  least  in  sight 

This  resolution  b'ing  put  on, 

He  kept  some  months,  and  mon  had  done,  370 

But  being  brought  so  nigh  by  fate, 

The  victory  he  achiev'd  so  late 

Did  set  his  thoughts  agog,  and  ope 

A  door  to  discontinued  hope,* 

That  seem'd  to  promise  he  might  win  37ft 

His  dame  toe,  now  his  hand  was  in ; 

And  that  his  valour,  and  the  honour 

He  'ad  newly  gam'd,  might  work  upon  her : 

These  reasons  made  his  mouth  to  water. 

With  am'rous  longings,  to  be  at  her.  380 

Thought  he  unto  lumself,  who  knows 
But  this  brave  conquest  o*er  my  foes 
May  reach  her  heart,  and  make  that  stoop. 
As  I  but  now  have  forc'd  the  troop  ? 
If  nothing  can  oppugne  Iove,t  385 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove,! 
What  may  not  he  confide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  1 
But  thou  bring'st  valour  too,  and  wit. 
Two  things  that  seldom  fail  to  hit  390 

Valour's  a  mouse-trap,  wit  a  gin, 
Which  women  oft'  are  taken  in  :§ 
Then,  Hudibras,  why  shouM'st  thou  fear 
To  be,  that  art  a  conqueror  ? 

Fortune  the  audacious  doth  juvare,  38ft 

But  let's  the  timidous{l  miscarry : 
Then,  while  the  honor  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot, 

*  One  of  the  eantliig  phrases  used  by  the  sectaries, 
t  Read  oppugn^,  to  make  three  syllables. 

X  Virtus,  reclndens  immeritis  morl 

CcBlum,  negatlL  tentat  Iter  vik. 

Horat.Cann.Ilb.UL5!. 

$  We  oOen  see  women  captivated  by  a  red  coat,  or  a  eopf  of 


jl  jf wMmm,  and  Hmidaw,  two  words  ftom  andaz  and  tlatfd- 
us ;  the  hero  beinf  In  a  latinizing  humor. 
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Strike  her  np  bravely  thou  hftdst  best. 
And  trust  thy  fortune  with  the  net 
Such  thooghte  as  these  the  Knight  did  keep 
More  than  his  bangs,  or  fleas,  from  deep ; 
And  as  an  owl,  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  a  monse  creeping  in  the  «orn, 
Sits  still,  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes, 
As  if  he  slept,  until  he  spies 
The  little  beast  within  his  reach. 
Then  starts  and  seizes  on  the  wretch ; 
So  from  his  conch  the  Knight  did  start, 
To  seize  upon  the  widow's  heart ; 
Crying,  with  hasty  tone  and  hoarw, 
Ralpho,  dispatch,  to  horse,  to  hotse ! 
And  'twas  but  time ;  for  now  the  rout, 
We  left  engag*d  to  seek  him  out. 
By  speedy  marehes  were  advanced 
Up  to  the  fort  where  he  ensconc'd,* 
And  had  the  avenues  all  possest 
About  the  place  from  east  to  west 

That  done,  awhile  they  made  a  halt. 
To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assault ; 
Then  call'd  a  council,  which  was  best, 
By  siege,  or  onslaught,  to  investt 
The  enemy ;  and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 
This  being  resoiv'd,  in  comely  sort 
They  now  drew  up  t'  attack  the  fort ; 
When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  anotherrates  adventure,t 
To  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm, 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 
Whether  dame  fortune,  or  the  care 
Of  angel  bad,  or  tutelar,    ^ 
Did  arm,  or  thrust  him  on  a  danger. 
To  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger, 
That  foresight  might,  or  might  not,  bkvt 
The  glory  he  had  newly  got ; 
Or  to  his  shame  it  might  be  said. 
They  took  him  napping  in  his  bed : 


410 
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42S 


430 


435 


*  An  anny  is  said  to  be  ensconced,  when  it  U  fortified  oi  de 

Bded  by  a  small  fort  or  sconce. 

t  Onslaught,  that  is,  a  coup  de  main,  a  sadden  storminK,  or 


t  See  Sanderson,  p.  47,  third  sermon  ad  clemm.  **  If  we  be 
*|of  the  spirituality,  there  should  be  hi  as  aaothenatea  nwoi- 
••  iMtation  of  the  spirit." 
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To  them  we  leave  it  to  expoaiid» 

That  deal  in  sciences  profound.  440 

His  couner  scarce  he  had  bestride 
And  Ralpho  that  on  which  he  rid. 
When  setting  ope  the  postern  gate, 
To  take  the  field  and  sally  at, 
The  ibe  appeared,  drawn  up  and  drill'd,*  44S 

Ready  to  charge  them  in  the  field. 
This  somewhat  startled  the  bold  Knight, 
Suipris'd  with  th*  unexpected  sight : 
The  hniises  of  his  bones  and  flesh 
He  thought  began  to  smart  afresh ;  45t 

Till  recollecting  wonted  courage, 
His  fear  was  soon  converted  to  rage, 
And  thus  he  spoke :  The  coward  foe. 
Whom  we  but  now  gave  quarter  to. 
Look,  yonder's  rally*d,  and  appean  4Si 

As  if  they  had  outrun  their  fears ; 
The  glory  we  did  lately  get, 
The  Fates  command  us  to  repeat  ;t 
And  to  their  wills  we  must  succumb, 
Quoeunque  trahunt,  'tis  our  docon.  4M 

This  is  the  same  numeric  crew 
Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue  ; 
The  self-same  individuals  that 
Did  run,  as  mice  do  from  a  cat, 
When  we  courageously  did  wield  465 

Our  martial  weapons  in  the  field. 
To  tug  for  victory :  and  when 
We  shall  our  shining  blades  agen 
Brandish  in  terror  o'er  our  heii&,t 
They'll  straight  resume  their  wonted  dreads.         47<r 
Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts,  by  fits,  those  whom  it  takes ; 
And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again. 
Then  let  us  boldly  charge  them  home,  475 

And  make  no  doubt  to  overcome. 


*  To  drill,  U  to  exercise  and  teach  the  military  discipline. 

t  This  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  Tictorions  leaden.  Thns 
nannibal  eocooraged  bis  men :  **  These  are  ihe  same  Romans 
**  whom  yon  have  beaten  so  oAen.**  And  Octavlas  addressed 
his  soldiers  at  Actiam :  "  It  is  the  same  Antony  whom  yoa  once 
"drove  out  of  the  field  berore  Matina:  Be,  as  yoa  have  beei^ 
'cooqnerors." 

%  arivacaav  ^dvyavov  i^b.     Homer. 
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Thii  mid,  ha  ooarage  to  inflame, 
He  caird  npon  his  mistresB'  name,* 
Ha  pistol  next  he  cock'd  anew, 
And  out  his  nut-brown  whmyaid  drew  ;t  480 

And  placing  Ralpho  in  the  front,t 
Reeerv'd  himself  to  bear  the  brant, 
As  expert  wairiora  use  ;  then  ply*d. 
With  iron  heel,  his  courser's  side, 
ConYeyine  sympathetic  speed  48S 

From  heel  of  knight  to  heel  of  steed. 

Meanwhile  the  foe,  with  equal  rage 
And  speed,  advancing  to  engage, 
Both  parties  now  were  drawn  so  close. 
Almost  to  come  to  handy-Uows :  tM 

When  Orsui  fimt  let  fly  a  stone 
At  Ralpho ;  not  so  huge  a  one 
As  that  which  Diomed  did  maul 
^neas  on  the  bum  withal  ;^ 

Yet  big  enough,  if  rightly  hurl*d,  495 

T*  haye  sent  him  to  another  world, 
Whether  aboye  ground,  or  below, 
Which  saints,  twice  dipt,  are  destin'd  to.|t 


*  Cervantes,  npon  almost  every  occasloii,  makes  Quixote  in- 
voke his  Dulcinea.  Mr.  Jarvis,  in  his  life  of  Cervantes,  ob- 
serves, firom  the  old  collection  of  Spanish  laws,  that  they  hold  it 
a  noble  thing  to  call  npon  the  name  of  their  mistresses,  that 
their  hearts  may  swell  with  an  increase  of  courage,  and  their 
shame  be  the  greater  if  they  fail  in  their  attempt. 

t  This  word  whinyard  signifies  a  sword.  Skinner  derives  it 
flrom  the  Saiun  winnan,  to  win  or  acquire  honor ;  but,  as  it  Is 
chiefly  used  in  contempt,  Johnson  derives  it  from  whin,  ftirze ; 
so  whinniard,  the  short  scytiie  or  instrument  with  wlilch  coua 
try  people  cut  whins. 

}  Like  Thraso  in  Terence.  Eunuchus,  iv.  7,  who  says,  **  Ego 
ero  poet  princlpia.** ' 

07oi  vSv  ipoTol  ilo**  i  a  ftiv  'pta  vdXXt  Kat  o7o(. 
Tw  $d\s»  Alwdao  Kat*  Ivx^ov^  h9a  rt  fitfhi 
n^l^  hsrpi<pti»ai' 

Iliad.  V.  308. 

And  Juvenal : 

nee  hunc  lapldem,  quali  ie  Tnrans,  et  Ajax : 
Vel  quo  Tydides  percussit  pondere  cozam 
^nec ;  seid  quern  valeant  emlttere  deztrw 
lliis  diasimiles,  et  nostro  tempore  natB. 

Sat.  XV.  6ft. 

Its  thought  they  obtained  a  higher  degree  of 


jj  The  anabaptists  thought 
samtshlp  by  being  rebaptized. 
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The  danger  startled  the  bold  Squire, 

And  made  him  some  few  stepe  retire.^  •  500 

But  Hadibras  advanc'd  to's  aid. 

And  rous'd  his  spirits  half  dismay'd ; 

He  wisely  doubting  lest  the  shot 

O*  th'  enemy,  now  growing  hot. 

Might  at  a  distance  gall,  press'd  close,  505 

To  come,  pell-mell,  to  handy  blows. 

And  that  he  might  their  aim  decline, 

Advanc'd  still  in  an  obliqne  line ; 

Bat  pmdently  forbore  to  fire. 

Till  breast  to  breast  he  had  got  nigfaer  f  51  • 

As  expert  wairiors  use  to  do. 

When  hand  to  hand  they  charge  their  foe. 

This  order  the  advent'rons  Knight, 

Most  soldier-like,  observ'd  in  fight. 

When  Fortmie,  as  she*s  wont,  tum*d  fickle,  515 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle. 

The  more  shame  for  her  Goodyship 

To  give  BO  near  a  friend  the  slip. 

For  Colon,  choosing  out  a  stone, 

LeveU'd  so  right,  it  thmnp'd  upon  580 

His  manly  paunch,  with  such  a  force, 

As  almost  beat  him  off  his  borw. 

He  loos'd  his  whinyard,  and  the  rein, 

But  laying  fast  hold  on  the  mane. 

Preserved  bis  seat :  and,  as  a  goose  5S5 

In  death  contracts  his  talons  close. 

So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 

The  trigger  of  his  pistol  draw. 

The  gun  went  off;  and  as  it  was 

Still  fatal  to  stout  Hudibras,  530 

In  all  his  feats  of  aims,  when  least 

He  dreamt  of  it,  to  prosper  best. 

So  now  he  far*d :  the  shot  let  fly. 

At  random,  'mong  the  enemy, 

Fiere'd  Talgol's  gaberdine,t  and  grazing  535 

Upon  his  shoulder,  in  the  passing 

Lodged  in  Magnano's  brass  habeigeon,t 


*  Oliver  Cromwell  ordered  his  soldiers  to  reserve  their  fire 
till  they  were  near  enough  the  enemy  to  be  sure  of  doing  eze- 
cntion. 
t  An  old  French  wotrd  for  a  smock  frock,  or  coarse  coat 
X  Habeigeon,  a  diminutive  of  the  French  word  hanberg,  a 
breastplate ;  and  derived  from  [the  German]  hals,  collnm,  and 
bergen  sea  pergen,  tegere.  See  Chancer.  Here  It  signifies  the 
tinker*s  budget. 
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Who  Btraight,  A  Burgeon  cry'd — a  rargmii ! 

He  tumUed  down,  and,  as  he  fell. 

Did  murder !  murder !  murder !  yeU.*  S40 

This  startled  their  wbo)e  body  ao, 

That  if  the  Knight  had  not  let  go 

His  arms,  but  b^n  m  warlike  plight, 

H'  had  won,  the  second  time,  the  fight ; 

As,  if  the  Squire  had  but  fall'n  on,  54S 

He  had  inevitably  done : 

But  he,  diverted  with  the  care 

Of  Hudibras  his  wound,  forbare 

To  press  th'  advantage  of  his  fortune. 

While  danger  did  the  rest  dishearten.  550 

For  he  with  Geidon  b'ing  engaged 

In  close  encounter,  they  both  wag'd 

The  fight  so  well,  'twas  hard  to  say 

Which  side  was  like  to  get  the  day. 

And  now  the  busy  wofk  of  death  55^ 

Had  tir'd  them  so  they  'greed  to  breathe. 

Preparing  to  renew  the  fight, 

When  th'  hard  disaster  of  the  knight, 

And  th'  other  party,  did  divert 

And  force  their  snUen  rage  to  part.  568 

Ralpho  press'd  up  to  ijudibras. 

And  Cerdon  where  Magnano  was. 

Each  striving  to  confirm  his  party 

With  stout  encouragements  and  hearty. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Courage,  valiant  Sir,  565 

And  let  revenge  and  honour  stir 
Your  spirits  up ;  once  more  fall  on. 
The  shattered  foe  begins  to  run : 
For  if  but  half  so  well  you  knew 
To  use  your  victory  as  subdne,t  '  570 

They  durst  not,  after  such  a  blow 
As  you  have  giv'n  them,  face  us  now ; 


*  To  howl  or  use  a  lamentable  cry,  from  the  Greek,  UXqiff 
or  iXoXi^f  ejulo,  a  mournful  song  used  at  funerals,  and  prac- 
tised to  this  day  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  highlands  of 
Scotland. 

t  This  perhaps  has  some  reference  to  Prince  Rnpert,  who  was 
generally  successful  at  his  first  onset,  bat  lost  his  advantage  by 
too  long  a  pursuit.  Echard,  vol.  il.  p.  480.  The  same  Is  said  of 
Hannibal,  Floras,  lib.  il.  cap.  6.  Dubium  delude  non  erat,  quia 
ultimnm  lilnm  diem  habitma  fuerit  Roma  quintnoique  intra 
diem  epnlari  Annibal  in  capitolio  potnerit,  si  (quodPaanm  lilum 
dixiss«  Adherbalem  Bomilcaris  Cerunt)  Annibal  ^n^mmdmodwrn 
Mtret  vtiMere,  sie  uH  vietorin  seigset.  CflBsar  said  the  same  ol 
POBBpey.    Bueton.  In  Vita. 
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Bat  from  00  formidable  a  soldier, 

Had  fled  like  crows  whea  they  ameU  powder* 

Thrice  have  they  seen  your  sword  aloft 

Wav'd  o'er  their  heads,  and  fled  as  oft: 

Bat  if  yoa  let  them  recollect 

Their  spirits,  now  dismay'd  and  check'd, 

Yoall  have  a  harder  game  to  play 

Than  yet  y*  have  had,  to  get  the  day. 

Thus  spoke  the  stoat  Sqaire ;  but  was  heaRl 
By  Hadibras  with  small  legaid. 
His  thoughts  were  fuller  of  the  bang 
He  lately  took,  than  Ralph's  harangue ; 
To  which  he  answer'd.  Cruel  fate 
Tells  me  thy  counsel  comes  too  late. 
The  cfotted  Uood  within  my  hose,* 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flows, 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  appropinquet  an  end. 
I  am  for  action  now  unfit. 
Either  of  fortitude  or  wit ; 
Fortune,  my  foe,  begins  to  frown, 

Resolv'd  to  pull  my  stomach  down. 

I  am  not  apt,  upon  a  wound. 

Or  trivial  biu^'ng,  to  dispond ; 

Yet  I'd  be  loath  my  days  to  curtail ; 

For  if  I  thought  my  wounds  not  mortal. 

Or  that  w*  had  time  enough  as  yet 

To  make  an  honourable  retroat, 

'Twere  the  best  courto ;  but  if  they  find 

We  fly,  and  leave  our  arms  behiiui 

For  them  to  seize  on,  the  dishonoor. 

And  danger  too,  m  such,  I'll  sooner 

Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  qnartor. 

To  let  them  see  I  am  no  starter. 

In  all  the  trade  of  war  no  feat 

Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat : 

For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly. 

Take  place  at  least  o'  th'  enemy. 
This  said,  the  Squue,  with  active  speed, 

Dismounted  from  his  bonyt  steed 

To  seize  the  arms,  which  by  mischance 

Fell  from  the  bold  Knight  m  a  trance. 
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•  In  KMne  editions— a«  knotud  hUod, 

t  One  of  the  Jcnif  ht*8  hard  words,  sigaUying  to  appRiaeh,  sr 

iBaw  near  to. 

t  In  some  editions  U  Is  *4w«jr,  but  I  piefer  the  leadiag  of  im. 
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These  being  foimd  out,  and  mAufd  tis 

To  Hiidibras,  their  natural  lord, 

The  active  Sqoiie,  with  might  and  main, 

IVepar'd  in  haste  to  monnt  again. 

Thrice  he  aanty'd  to  mount  aloft ; 

But  by  hii  weighty  bom,  as  oft  8Se 

He  was  pnli'd  back ;  'till  haying  foond 

Th'  advantage  of  the  rising  ground, 

Thither  he  led  his  warlike  steed, 

And  having  plac'd  him  right,  with  speed 

IVepar'd  again  to  scale  the  beasi,  885 

When  Ondn,  who  had  nowly  drest 

The  bloody  scar  upon  the  shoulder 

Of  Talgol,  with  IVomethean  powder,* 

And  now  was  searching  for  the  shot 

That  laid  Magnano  <mi  the  spot,  630 

Behmd  the  sturdy  Squbre  aforesaid 

Preparing  to  climb  up  his  horse-side ; 

He  left  his  cure,  and  laying  hold 

Upon  his  anns,  with  courage  bold 

Cry'd  out,  'Tis  now  no  time  to  daJly,  6SS 

The  enemy  begin  to  rally : 

Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 

Fall  on,  and  happy  man  he's  dole.t 

This  said,  like  to  a  thunderbolt. 
He  flew  with  ftiry  to  th'  aasaulti  eM 

Striving  the  enemy  to  attack 
Before  he  reach'd  his  horse's  back. 
Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  and  gotten 
O'erthwart  his  beast  with  active  vaulting, 
Wriggling  hb  body  to  recover  845 

His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over ; 
When  Qrsin,  rushing  in,  bestow'd 
On  hone  and  man  so  heavy  a  load. 
The  beast  was  startled,  and  begun 

*  See  eaato  tl.  v.  SS5.— In  a  long  ennmeratton  of  his  several 
beneficent  inventions,  Promethens,  in  JEschylns,  bouts  espe- 
cially of  his  coiiioraaicatlng  to  mankind  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines. 

iBsch.  Prometh.  vinet.  v.  491,  ed.  Blomf. 

t  See  Sbakspeaie,  Tasiing  the  Shxew,  Act  \.  se.  1,  and  Win- 
ter's Tale,  Act  L  sc  8. 

Dole,  flrom  daelan,  to  distribute,  signifies  the  shares  fbrmeriy 
given  at  ftenerals  and  other  occasions.  May  happiness  be  h& 
share  or  lot.  May  the  lot  of  the  happy  man  be  bis.  As  we  say 
«r  a  psiBOttatthe  point  of  death,  God  rest  his  sonL 
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To  kick  and  fl'ing  like  mad,  and  nm,  tSt 

Bearing  the  tou^h  Sqniie,  like  a  fBck, 

Or  ctout  king  Richard,  on  his  back  ;* 

Till  stumbling,  he  tbzew  him  down,t 

Sore  bruis'd,  and  cast  mto  a  swoon. 

Meanwhile  the  Knight  began  to  zooie  6Si 

The  sparkles  of  his  wonted  piowesi ; 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  hose. 

And  found,  both  by  his  eyes  and  nose, 

Tw9B  only  choler,  and  not  blood. 

That  from  his  wounded  body  flow'dt  Mt 

This,  with  the  hazard  of  the  Squire, 

fbiflam'd  him  with  despightfnl  ire ; 

Courageously  he  fae'd  a&'nt. 

And  £ew  his  other  pistol  out, 

And  now  had  half-way  bent  the  cock,  Mi 

When  Gordon  gave  so  fierce  a  shock, 

With  sturdy  truncheon,  'thwart  his  aim, 

That  down  it  fell,  and  did  no  harm : 

Then  stoutly  pressing  on  with  speed, 

Assay'd  to  puU  him  off  his  steed,  •?• 

The  knight  his  swoid  had  only  left. 

With  which  he  Cerdon's  head  had  cleft. 

Or  at  the  least  cropt  off  a  limb. 

But  Orsin  came  and  rescu'd  him. 

He  with  his  lance  attack'd  the  Knight  ITS 

Upon  his  quarters  opposite. 

But  as  a  bark,  that  in  fool  weather, 

Toss'd  by  two  adveise  winds  together. 

Is  bruis'd  and  beaten  to  and  fro. 

And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to:  MO 

So  far'd  the  Knight  between  two  Ibes, 

And  knew  not  which  of  them  t*  oppose ; 

'Till  Oisin  chazgin||  with  his  lanoe 

At  Hudibras,  by  spigfatfnl  chance 

Hit  Cordon  such  a  bang,  as  stonn'd  68S 

And  laid  him  flat  upon  the  ground. 

At  this  the  Knight  began  to  cheer  up, 

•  AAer  the  battl*  of  Boawoilh-field,  the  body  of  Blehard  m. 
mm  snipped,  and  in  an  igaomlniont  oianner  laid  aenw  a 
hofw't  iwck  like  a  slanghtered  deer ;  his  head  and  anns  haaf- 
lag  on  one  side,  and  his  legs  on  the  other,  besmeared  with  blood 
anddlrt. 

t  We  grast  here  Mad  stnmUcing,  to  make  tfaiee  syllables,  as 
la  verse  770  llghlMing,  so  in  875  read  sarcasmes ;  or,  perhi^ 
we  may  read  stnaibeliDg,  sarcasems,  Ace. 

t  The  delieate  reader  will  easily  guess  what  is  here  iatsadsd 
by  thewwd  choler. 
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And  raisingup  himself  on  stirrup, 

Cry*d  out,  Victoria !  lie  thou  there,* 

And  I  shall  straight  dispatch  another,  6QC 

To  bear  thee  company  in  death  :t 

But  first  I'll  halt  awhile,  and  breathe. 

As  well  he  might :  for  Orsin  griey'd 

At  th*  wound  that  Ceidon  had  receiv'd, 

Ran  to  relieve  him  with  his  lore,  99$ 

And  cure  the  hurt  he  made  before. 

Meanwhile  the  Knight  had  wheel'd  about, 

To  breathe  himself,  and  next  find  out 

Th'  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  best 

He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infest.  700 

This  being  resolv'd,  he  spurr'd  his  steed, 

To  run  at  Orsin  with  fuU  speed, 

While  he  was  busy  in  the  care 

Of  Cerdon's  wound,  and  unaware : 

But  he  was  quick,  and  had  ahready  705 

Unto  the  part  appiy'd  remedy ; 

And  seeing  th*  enemy  prepar'd, 

Drew  up,  and  stood  upon  his  guard : 

Then,  like  a  warrior,  right  expert 

And  skilful  in  the  martial  art,  Tit 

The  subtle  Knight  straight  made  a  halt. 

And  judg'd  it  best  to  stay  th'  assault, 

Until  he  had  reliev'd  the  Squire, 

And  then,  in  order,  to  retire ; 

Or,  as  occasion  should  invite,  TIM 

With  forces  join'd  renew  the  fight 

Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentranc'd, 

Upon  his  bum  himself  advanced. 

Though  sorely  bruii'd ;  his  limbs  all  o'er, 

With  ruthless  bangs  were  stiff  and  sore ;  7M 

Right  fain  he  would  have  got  upon 

His  feet  agam,  to  get  him  gone ; 

When  Hudibras  to  aid  him  came. 

Quoth  he,  and  call'd  him  by  his  name, 

Courage,  the  day  at  length  is  oura,  7Si 

And  we  once  more  as  conquerors. 

Have  both  tiie  field  and  honour  won» 

The  £d«  is  profligate,  and  run ; 

*  Thus  Virgil  and  Homer : 

Hespeiiam  metire  Jacens.  Mn.  ill.  300l 
Istic  nunc,  metuende,  jace.  JEn.  z.  557. 
*Evrav$o7  vvv  Ktioo.  II.  4.  122. 

t  This  is  a  banter  upon  some  of  the  speeches  In 
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I  mear  all  nioh  as  can,  for  aome 

Thk  liand  hath  sent  to  their  long  homo ;  73t 

And  some  lie  eprawling  on  the  gromid, 

With  maujr  a  graah  and  bloody  wound. 

Ciesar  hinnelf  could  never  say, 

lie  got  two  vict'ries  in  a  day, 

As  1  have  done,  that  can  say,  twice  I,  73S 

In  one  day,  yeni,  vidi,  vici.* 

The  foe's  so  numerous,  that  we 

Cannot  so  often  ymcere,t 

And  they  perire,  and  yet  enow 

Be  left  to  strike  an  after^Uow.  '  740 

Then,  lest  they  rally,  and  once  more 

Put  us  to  fight  the  bus^nesi  o'er. 

Get  up  and  mount  thy  steed  ;  dispatch, 

And  let  us  both  their  motions  watch. 

Quoth  Ralph,  I  should  not,  if  I  were  74S 

In  case  for  action,  now  be  here ; 
Nor  have  I  tum'd  my  back,  or  hang'd 
An  aise,  for  fear  of  being  baog'd. 
It  was  for  you  I  got  these  harms, 
Advent'ring  to  fetch  off  your  arms.  7M 

The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  receiv'd 
Have  bruised  my  body,  and  bereay'd 
My  limbs  of  strength :  unless  you  stoop, 
And  reach  your  hand  to  pull  me  up, 
I  shall  lie  here,  and  be  a  prey  759 

Tothoee  who  now  are  run  away. 

That  thou  shalt  not,  quoth  Hudibras : 
We  read,  the  ancients  held  it  was 
More  honourable  far  seryare 

Ciyem,  than  slay  an  adyerMiry ;     «  760 

The  one  we  oft'  to-day  haye  done. 
The  other  shall  dispatch  anon : 
And  the'  th'art  of  a  diflfrent  church, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch.t 
This  said,  he  jogg*d  his  good  steed  nigher,  765 

*  The  lavorlte  terms  by  which  Cssar  described  his  victory 
oyer  Pbarnaoes.  In  his  consequent  trinmph  at  Rome,  these 
words,  (translated  thus  into  English,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  overcame,) 
were  painted  on  a  tablet  and  carried  before  him.  See  Plutarch's 
life  of  jQlios  Cesar. 

t  A  great  general,  being  Informed  that  his  enemies  were  very 
snmeioiis,  replied,  then  there  are  enough  to  be  killed,  enongh 
to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away. 

4  This  Is  a  sneer  at  the  Independents,  who,  when  they  had 
gotten  possession  of  the  government,  deserted  their  old  allies. 
the  Presbyterians,  and  treated  them  with  great  hantenr 
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And  steeled  him  gently  towud  the  Sqoire  ; 

Then  bowing  down  his  body,  stietch'd 

HH^and  out,  and  at  a  Ralpho  reach'd ; 

When  Trolla,  whom  he  did  not  nund, 

Charg'd  him  like  lightninf  behind.  770 

She  had  been  long  in  eearoh  about 

Magnano'g  woond,  to  find  it  out ; 

But  could  find  none,  nor  where  tiie  shot 

That  had  so  startled  him  was  got  * 

But  having  found  the  wont  was  past,  77S 

She  fell  to  her  own  woric  at  last, 

The  pillage  of  the  prisonen. 

Which  in  all  fbats  of  arms  was  hers : 

And  now  to  plunder  Ralph  she  flew, 

When  Hudibras  his  bard  fate  drew  -   780 

To  succour  him ;  for,  as  he  bow'd 

To  help  him  up,  she  laid  a  load 

Of  blows  so  heavy,  and  placM  so  well, 

On  th'  other  side,  that  down  he  fell. 

Yield,  scoundrel  base,  quoth  she,  or  die,  785 

Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty : 
But  if  thou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy, 
And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy, 
To  try  thy  fortune  o*er  afresh, 
I'll  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh,  790 

Thy  arms  and  baggago,  now  my  riglit : 
And  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  tiyt, 
I'll  lend  thee  back  thyself  awhile,* 
And  once  more,  for  that  carcase  vile. 
Fight  upon  tick — Quoth  Hudilvas,  795 

Thou  oflfer'st  nobly,  valiant  lass, 
And  I  shall  toke  thee  at  thy  word. 
Fint  let  me  rise,  and  take  my  sword ; 
That  sword,  which  has  so  oft  this  day 
Through  squadrons  of  my  foes  made  way,  800 

And  some  to  other  worlds  dispatch'd, 
Now  with  a  feeUe  spinster  match'd. 
Will  blush  with  blood  ignoble  stain'd, 
By  which  no  honour's  to  be  gain'dt 

•  Charles  Xn.,  king  of  Sweden,  having  taken  a  town  fram 
the  dnke  of  Saxony,  then  king  of  Poland,  the  doke  intimated 
that  there  mnst  have  been  treachery  in  the  case.  On  which 
Charles  offered  to  restore  the  town,  replace  tlie  garrison,  and 
then  take  it  by  storm. 

T  — -  Nullnm  memorabile  nomen 

FcBmineft  in  poenft  est,  nee  habet  victoria  landem. 

Viig.  ^neld.  U.  584. 
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But  if  thoult  take  m*  advice  in  thii,  609 

Consider,  while  tliou  may'et,  what  'tis 

To  inteiTupt  a  victor's  course, 

B'  opposing  such  a  trivial  force. 

For  if  with  conquest  I  come  o^ 

And  that  I  shall  do.  sure  enough,  at 

Quarter  thou  canst  not  have,  nor  grace, 

By  law  of  arms,  in  such  a  case ; 

Both  which  I  now  do  ofEst  freely. 

I  scorn,  quoth  she,  thou  coxcomb  silly, 
Clappmg  her  hand  upon  her  breech,  81S 

To  shew  how  much  she  priz'd  his  speech. 
Quarter  or  counsel  from  a  foe : 
If  thou  canst  force  me  to  it,  do. 
But  lest  it  should  again  be  said. 
When  I  have  once  more  won  thy  head,  *  090 

I  took  thee  uaj^ing,  unprepar'd, 
Arm,  and  betaJLO  thee  to  thy  guard. 

This  said,  she  to  her  tackle  fell. 
And  on  the  Knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  80  fierce,  and  prest  so  home,  825 

That  he  retired,  and  follow'd's  bum. 
Stand  to't,  quoth  she,  or  yield  to  mercy, 
It  is  not  fighting  arsie-veosie* 
Shall  serve  thy  turn. — This  stirred  his  spleen 
More  than  the  danger  he  was  in,  830 

The  blows  he  felt,  or  was  to  feel. 
Although  th'  already  made  him  reel. 
Honour,  despight,  revenge,  and  shame. 
At  once  into  his  stomach  came ; 
Which  fir*d  it  so,  he  rais'd  his  ana  835 

Above  his  head,  and  rain*d  a  storm 
Of  blows  so  texrible  and  thick, 
As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quick. 
But  she  upon  her  truncheon  took  them. 
And  by  oblique  divenion  broke  them ;  840 

Waiting  an  opportunity 
To  pay  all  back  with  usury. 
Which  long  she  fail*d  not  of;  for  now 
The  Knight,  with  one  dead-doing  blew, 
Resolving  to  decide  the  fight,  845 

And  she  with  quick  and  cunning  slight 

*  That  is,  9cTtpop  xp&rtpoVf  wrong  end  foremost,  bottom  up- 
ward: but  it  originally  vlgnlfied  averte  ignem,  TnseonuQ  llagas. 
Arse  averte,  verse  ignem  constat  appellari :  nnde,  Aflranlas  ait, 
hserifaat  aliqvis  in  ostio  arse  verse.  S.  Pompelus  Festns  do 
verixmim  signlficatione,  p.  18. 

7* 
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AToiding  it,  the  force  and  weight 

He  cha^d  npoa  it  was  so  great, 

As  almost  swa/d  him  to  the  groond: 

No  sooner  she  flif  advantage  foond,  850 

Bat  in  she  flew ;  and  seconding, 

With  home-made  thrust,  the  heavy  swing. 

She  laid  him  flat  upon  hb  side. 

And  moonting  on  his  tmnk  astride, 

Qaoth  she,  I  told  thee  what  would  come  85S 

Of  all  thjr  vapooring,  hose  senm. 

Sajr,  will  the  law  of  arms  allow 

I  may  hare  grace,  and  quarter  now? 

Or  wilt  then  rather  break  thy  word, 

And  stain  thine  honour,  than  thy  sword?  880 

A  man  of  war  to  damn  his  soul. 

In  basely  breaking  his  parole. 

And  when  before  the  fight,  th'hadst  vowed 

To  give  no  quarter  in  cold  blood ; 

Now  thou  hast  got  me  for  a  Tartar,*  869 

To  make  m'  against  my  will  take  quarter ; 


•  ThetVurtanhad  much  rather  die  In  battle  than  take  qnaner. 
Beaee  the  proverb,  Thoo  haat  caught  a  Tartar.— A  man  catches 
a  Tartar  when  he  falls  into  his  own  trap,  or  having  a  design 
apon  another,  Is  caught  himself. 

Belpk  help,  cries  one,  I  have  eaoght  a  Tartar.  Brine  him 
along,  answers  his  comrade.  Be  will  not  come,  sars  he.  Then 
come  withont  him,  quoth  the  other.  But  be  will  not  let  roe, 
says  the  Tartar-catcher.  I  have  somewhere  read  the  following 
lines: 

Seres  inter  nationemqne  Tartaram 
Flagrabat  bellnm,  fortiler  vero  pnellans 
Ter  ipse  mann  proprift  Tartamm  oocnpans. 
Extempio  ezclaniat-^Tartamm  piehendi  x 
Yeniat  ad  me,  Dux  inquit  ezercltua, 
At  se  venire  velle  Tailarus  negat: 
At  tecum  dneas  illico— sed  npn  vnlt  seqni, 
Tn  solos  veniaa— Vellem,  sed  non  me  sinit 
Plantus  has  an  expression  not  much  unlike  this,— potltns  est 
hostium,  to  signify  he  was  taken  prisoner.— Mr.  Peck,  see  New 
Memoirs  of  Milton*s  Life,  p.  837,  explains  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner.   **  Bajazet,**  says  he,  **  was  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane. 
**  who,  when  he  first  saw  him,  generously  asked,  *  Now,  sir.  If 
**  *yon  liad  taken  me  prisoner,  as  I  have  yon,  tell  me,  I  pmy, 
'*  *  what  yon  would  have  done  with  me  V    *  If  I  liad  taken  yon 
*  *  prisoner,*  said  the  foolish  Turi^  *  I  would  have  thrast  you 
**  *  under  the  table  when  I  did  eat,  to  gather  up  the  cmmbe  with 
**  *the  dogs ;  when  I  rode  out,  I  would  have  made  your  i 


*** horsing-block;  and  when  I  travelled,  you  also  should  have 
** '  been  carried  along  with  me  In  an  iron  cage,  for  every  fool  lo 
*  hoot  and  sbont  at^  '  1  thought  to  have  used  vou  better,*  said 
the  fallaatTaroeriane ;  '  but  since  you  intended  to  have  served 
•  *  me  thus,  you  liave*  (amgkt  a  Tartar^  for  hence  I  reckon  cane 
'  that  proverb)  *  justly  pronounced  your  doom.*  '* 
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Why  dost  not  put  me  to  the  tword, 
But  cowardly  fly  from  thy  word? 

Quoth  Hudibras,  The  day's  thme  own ; 
Thou  and  thy  stars  have  cast  me  down :  87t 

My  laurels  are  transplanted  now, 
And  flourish  on  thy  conqu'ring  brow: 
My  loss  of  honours  great  enough, 
Thou  needst  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff: 
Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own,  875 

But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown : 
I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power, 
He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower.* 
The  ancient  heroes  were  Ulustr'ous 
For  being  benign,  and  jial  Uust'rous  880 

Against  a  vanquish'd  foe :  their  swords 
'Were  shaip  and  trenchant,  not  their  words ; 
And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
T*  employ  their  courtesies  aboutt 

Quoth  she,  Altho'  thou  hast  deserr'd,  885 

Base  SlubberdegulIion,t  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory ; 
Yet  I  should  rather  act  a  part 
That  suits  my  fame,  than  thy  desert  898 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
All  that's  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide, 
Are  mine  by  military  law,$ 
Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw ; 
The  rest  thy  life  and  limbs,  once  more,  885 

Though  doubly  forfeit,  1  restore. 

*  dni  deenmbit  hnml,  mm  babet  ande  cadat 

t  See  Cleveland,  p.  144,  In  his  letter  to  the  Protector.  '*The 
**inott  renowned  heroes  haye  ever  with  sneh  tenderness  eher- 
**ished  their  captives,  that  their  swords  did  bat  cut  oat  work  for 
**  their  courtesies.**    ThosOvid: 

dao  qais  enim  major,  niagis  est  placabilis  irae 
St  (kdles  niotas  mens  generosa  capit. 
And  afain  the  same : 

Corpora  mafnanlmo  satis  est  proetntsse  leoni 
Pagna  suam  finem,  cam  lacet  hostls,  habet. 

Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  lii. 

t  That  Is,  a  drivelling  fool :  to  slabber,  or  slabber,  in  British, 

Is  to  drivel ;  in  the  Teatonic,  it  signiaes  to  slip  or  slide,  and  so 

metaphorically  to  d<>  a  thing  ill  or  faoltity,  or  negligently;  and 

gal,  or  gnlilon,  the  diminutive,  a  fool,  or  person  easily  imposed 


%  In  pablic  doels  all  horses,  pieces  of  broken  armor,  or  other 
ftmitoro  that  fell  to  the  groand,  after  the  combatants  entered 
the  Uste,  wen  the  fees  of  the  marshal. 
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Quoth  Hadibnis,  It  is  too  late 
For  me  to  treat  or  Ktipulate ; 
What  thou  command'st  I  must  obey ; 
Yet  those  whom  I  expugn'd  to-day,  MO 

Of  thuie  own  party,  I  let  go, 
And  gave  them  life  and  freedom  too. 
Both  dm  and  boar,  upon  their  parol, 
Whom  I  took  priB'nen  in  this  quaireL 

Quoth  Trulla,  Whether  thou  or  they  9M 

Let  one  another  run  away, 
Concerns  not  me ;  but  waa't  not  thou 
That  rave  Crowdero  quarter  too  7 
Growdero,  whom  in  irons  bound. 
Thou  basely  tbrew'st  into  Lob's  pound,*  910 

Where  still  he  lies,  and  with  regret 
His  generous  bowels  rage  and  fret : 
But  now  thy  carcase  shall  redeem. 
And  serve  to  be  exchang'd  for  him. 

This  said,  the  Knight  did  straight  submit,  015 

And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet : 
Next  he  disrob'd  his  gaberdine, 
And  with  it  did  himself  resign. 
She  took  it,  and  forthwith  divesting 
The  mantle  that  she  wore,  said,  jesting,  9S0 

Take  that,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake  ; 
Then  threw  it  o'er  his  sturdy  back : 
And  as  the  French,  we  conquered  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gatlieis,  935 

Port-cannons,  perriwigs,  and  feathersyt 


*  A  vnlgsr  ezprassion  for  any  place  of  coDfinement,  partica- 
laily  the  •toclDi.— Dr.  Gray  mentions  a  ttoiy  of  Blr.  huh,  a 
preacher  among  the  dUaenters.  When  their  meeUnn  were 
lyirohlbited,  he  contrived  a  trap-door  in  his  palpit,  which  led, 
^hroofh  many  dark  windings,  into  a  cellar.  His  adversaries 
once  pursued  him  into  these  recesses,  and,  gropinff  about,  said 
one  to  another,  that  they  were  got  into  Lob*s  pound. 

This  gentleman,  or  one  of  the  same  name  and  ealling,  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephardi 
esquire: 

8o  at  pure  bam  of  loud  non-con. 
Where  with  my  granam  I  have  gone, 
When  Lobb  had  sifted  all  his  text, 
And  I  well  hop'd  the  puddinc  next, 
**  Now  to  apply,*'  has  plagu*d  me  more 
Than  all  his  villain  cant  before. 
[Massinger  has  the  phrase,  TDuke  of  Milan.  A.  Hi.  sc.  %)  but 
not  in  tlie  sense  of  a  place  of,  at  least  permanent,  confinement.] 
t  Our  snccessfal  battles  in  France  have  alwa3rs  been  men* 
Honed  with  pleasure;  and  we  seem  at  no  time  to  have  been 


1 
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Just  BO  the  proud,  iiifu]tm||r  Imb 
Array'd  and  dighted  Hudihras.* 

Meanwhile  t^e  other  champi<»i0>  yentt 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  disperst,  930 

Airiy'd,  when  TruUa'-d  won  the  day, 
To  share  in  th'  honour  and  the  prey. 
And  out  of  Hudibras  his  hide, 
With  vengeance  to  be  satisfy'd ; 
Which  now  they  were  about  to  pour  935 

Upon  him  in  a  wooden  show'r : 


averse  to  the  French  fitshlons.  Pantaloons  were  a  kind  of 
loose  breeches,  commonly  made  of  silk,  and  paffed,  which  eov 
ered  the  legs,  thighs,  and  part  of  the  body.  They  are  reprasen^ 
ed  in  some  of  yaadyke*8  pictures,  and  may  be  seen  In  the  harle- 
quin entertidnments.  Port-cannons,  were  ornaments  about  the 
knees  of  the  breeches;  they  were  grown  to  such  excess  in 
France,  that  Moli^re  was  thought  to  have  dene  good  service,  by 
laughing  them  out  of  ikshion.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Genuine  Be- 
mains,  vol.  iL  p.  83,  says  of  the  huffing  courtier,  he  walks  in  his 
Port-cannons  lilce  one  that  stalks  in  long  grass.  In  his  Genuine 
Remains,  our  poet  often  derides  the  Tident  imitation  of  French 
fashions.  In  the  second  volume  is  a  satire  entirely  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  a  very  proper  object  of  ridicule,  as  aAer  the 
Restoration,  not  only  the  politics  of  the  court  led  to  it,  but,  like- 
wise, an  earnest  desire  among  the  old  cavaliers  of  avoiding  the 
fbnnal  and  precise  gravity  of  the  times  hnmediately  preceding. 
In  the  Pindaric  Ode  to  the  memory  of  Dn  Val,  a  poem  allowed 
to  be  written  by  our  author : 

la  France,  the  staple  of  new  modes, 
Where  garbs  and  miens  are  current  goods, 
That  serves  the  ruder  northern  nations, 
With  methods  of  address  and  treat, 
Prescribes  new  garnitures  and  fashions, 
And  how  to  drink,  and  how  to  eat, 
No  out  of  fashion  wine  or  meat ; 
Conform  their  palates  to  the  mode, 
Aad  relish  that,  and  not  the  food ; 
And,  rather  than  transgress  the  rule, 
Eat  Utchen-etuO;  and  stinking  fowl ; 
.  For  that  which  we  call  stinking  here, 
Is  but  piquant,  and  baut-gout,  there. 

Perrlwlgs  were  brought  firom  France  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  but  not  much  in  use  till  ailer  the 
Restoration. 

At  first,  they  were  of  an  immense  size  in  large  flowing  cads, 
as  we  see  them  in  eternal  buckles  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
on  other  monuments.  Lord  Boiingbroke  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  tied  them  up  in  knots,  as  the  counsellors  wore  them  some 
time  ago :  this  was  esteemed  so  great  an  undress,  that  when  his 
lordship  first  went  to  court  in  a  wig  of  this  fashion,  queen  Anne 
was  oifended,  and  said  to  those  about  her,  **  this  man  will  come 
"  to  me  next  court-day  in  his  night-cap.** 

*  Dighted,  firom  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  dlgtan,  to  dress,  fit 
out,  polish. 

t  lint,  adverb,  superlative  degree,  1.  e.  first,  ftom  er,  befbre 
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Bat  Trulla  thrast  henelf  between, 

And  striding  o*er  his  back  agen, 

She  brandUi'd  o'er  her  head  his  sword. 

And  Yow'd  they  should  not  break  her  word ;         9ie 

Sh'  had  gbren  him  quarter,  and  her  bk>od. 

Or  theirs,  should  make  that  quarter  good. 

For  she  was  bound,  by  law  of  arms. 

To  see  him  safe  from  further  harms. 

In  dungeon  deep  Crowdero  cast  945 

By  Hudibras,  as  yet  lay  fast. 

Where  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  stones,* 

His  great  heart  made  perpetual  moans ; 

Him  she  resolved  that  Hudibras 

Should  ransom,  and  supply  his  place.  959 

This  stopped  their  fury,  and  the  basting^ 
Which  toward  Hudibras  was  hastmg. 
They  thought  it  was  but  just  and  right. 
That  what  she  had  achiey'd  in  fight. 
She  should  dispose  of  how  she  pleas'd  ;  055 

Crowdero  ought  to  be  releasM  : 
Nor  could  that  any  way  be  done  * 

So  well,  as  this  she  pitch*d  upon : 
For  who  a  better  could  imagine  ? 
This  therefore  they  resolv'd  t'  engage  in  DM 

The  Knight  and  Squire  first  they  made 
Rise  from  the  ground  where  they  were  laid. 
Then  mounted  both  upon  their  horses, 
But  with  their  faces  to  the  arses. 
Orsin  led  Hudibras's  beast,  965 

And  Talgol  that  which  Ralpho  prest ; 
Whom  stout  Magnano,  yaliant  CeiYlon, 
And  Colon,  waited  as  a  guard  on ; 
All  ush'ring  Trulla,  in  the  rear. 
With  th'  arms  of  either  prisoner.  970 

In  this  proud  order  and  array. 
They  put  themselyes  upon  their  way, 
StriTing  to  reach  th'  enchanted  Castle, 
Where  stout  Crowdero  in  durance  lay  stilL 
Thither  with  greater  speed  than  shows,  975 

And  triumph  over  conquer'd  foes. 
Do  use  t*  allow  ;  or  than  the  bears. 
Or  pageants  bom  before  lord-mayoi8,t 

•  Thus  Vifgll : 

Montibiu  et  siWis  stadio  Jactabat  inanL 
1 1  beU6V«  at  the  lord-mayor's  sbnw,  bears  wei«  led  in  nocea- 
■ion,  and  afterwards  baited  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace. 


1 
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Are  wont  to  use,  they  boob  arriv'd. 

In  order,  soldier-Iike  oontriyM :  9M 

Still  marching  in  a  warlike  poetoie, 

As  fit  for  battle  as  for  muster. 


The  Knight  and  Squire  they  BnA  i 

And,  bending  'gainst  the  fort  their  foree, 

They  all  advanced,  and  roond  abont  MS 

Begirt  the  magical  redoubt 

Magnan'  led  up  in  this  adventure, 

And  made  way  for  the  rest  to  enter : 

For  he  was  skilful  in  Mack  art. 

No  less  than  he  that  built  the  fort,*  9M 

And  with  an  iron  mace  laid  flat 

A  breach,  which  straight  all  entered  at, 

And  in  the  wooden  dungeon  found 

Crowderp  laid  upon  the  ground ; 

Him  they  release  from  durance  base,  MS 

Restored  t'  his  fiddle  and  his  case. 

And  liberty,  his  thirsty  rage 

With  luscious  vengeance  to  assuage  ; 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large. 

But  TruUa  straight  brought  on  the  charge,  1000 

And  in  the  self-same  Umbo  put 

The  Knight  and  Squire,  where  h^  was  shut ; 

Where  leaving  them  i*  th'  wretched  hoIe,t 

Their  bangs  and  durance  to  condole. 

Confined  and  conjur'd  into  narrow  lOOS 

Enchanted  mansion,  to  know  sorrow. 

In  the  same  order  and  array 

Which  they  advanc'd,  they  march'd  away : 

But  Hudibras,  who  soom'd  to  stoop 

To  fortune,  or  be  said  to  droop,  loio 

Cheer'd  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse, 

And  sayings  of  philosophers. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  one  half  of  man,  hk  mind, 
Is,  sui  juris,  unconfin'd,! 


The  procession  of  the  mob  to  the  stocks  is  compared  to  three 
things :  a  Soman  triamph,  a  lord«mayor's  show,  and  leading 
bears  about  the  streeu. 

*  Magnano  is  before  described  as  a  blacksmith,  or  tinker.  See 
Canto  11. 1.  338. 

t  In  the  edition  of  1704  it  Is  printed  in  HoeUf  Me,  meaniag, 
bjr  a  low  pnn,  the  place  where  their  hocks  or  ankles  were  eon- 
lined.  Hockley  Hole,  or  Hockley  1'  th*  Hole,  was  the  name  of  a 
place  resorted  to  for  vulgar  diversions. 

t  Our  author  here  shows  his  learning,  by  bantering  the  stole 
philosophy ;  and  his  wit,  by  comparing  Alexander  the  Great 
with  Diogenes. 
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And  cannot  be  laid  by  tbe  heels, 
What  e*er  the  other  moiety  feelA 
Tie  not  restraint,  or  liberty,* 
That  makef  men  prisonem  or  free ; 
Bat  pertmfoations  that  poapew 
The  mind,  or  equanimities. 
The  whole  worfd  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander,  when  he  cry'd, 
Because  he  had  but  one  to  subdae,t 
As  was  a  paltry  narrow  tub  to 
Pio^nes ;  who  is  not  Baid,t 
For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
To  whine,  put  finger  i'  th'  eye,  and  sob. 
Because  h'  had  ne'er  another  tub. 
'The  ancients  make  two  sev'ral  kinds 
Of  prowess  in  heroic  minds. 
The  active  and  the  pasmve  valiant. 
Both  which  are  pari  libra  gallant ; 
For  both  to  give  blows,  and  to  carry. 
In  fights  are  equi-necessary : 
But  m  defeats,  the  passive  stout 
Are  always  found  to  stand  it  out 
Most  desp'rately,  and  to  out-do 
The  active,  'gainst  a  eouqu'ring  foe  : 
Tho'  we  with  blacks  and  blues  are  saggil*d,§ 
Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  are  cudgel'd ; 
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*  QaUnam  igitur  liber  ?  sapiens,  sibiqae  iniperiosns ; 
Qaem  neqtie  pauperiest  neqiie  mors,  neqne  vincola 


Responsare  capidinibiu,  contemoere  honores 
Fortts ;  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atqoe  rotondos, 
Eztemi  ne  qnld  valeat  per  Iseve  morari  ; 
In  queiQ  maaca  rait  semper  fortnna. 

Uoiat.Ub.U.Sat.vli«3. 

93fia  itSinivoff  T^v  6k  t/'vx'V  A<A«/iivos,  iXtidspoi. 

Epict  p.  94.  ed.  RelaadU  1711. 
t  Unas  Pellso  jnveol  non  safBeit  orbls ; 

JBstoat  ittfeiix  anguslo  limits  mnndl- 

Jnven.  Sat.  z.  168. 

t  Dolhi  midl 

Non  ardent  Cynici:  si  fregeris,  altera  fiet 
Craa  doninst  mit  eadem  plambo  commtssa  maaeUt. 
8enslt  Alexander,  testa  cum  vidlt  In  ilia 
Mflfnom  habitatorem,  qnanto  felicior  hie,  qal 
Nil  cnperet,  qnani  qni  totnm  sibi  posceret,  orbem, 
Passnros  gestis  eqaanda  pericola  rebas. 

Javea.  Sat  jdv.  3Q0b 
%  From  raggUlo,  to  beat  black  and  Una. 
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He  that  is  raliant,  and  dares  fight, 

Thongh  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honour  by*! 

Honour's  a  lease  for  liyes  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant  :*  'tis  a  chattel  104S 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battelt 

If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain, 

Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain,t 

He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 

To  lie  in  honour's  tnickle-bed.6  1050 

For  as  we  see  th'  eclipsed  sun 

By  mortals  is  more  gaz'd  upon 

Than  when,  adom'd  with  all  his  light. 

He  shines  in  serene  sky  most  bright ; 

So  valour,  in  a  low  estate,  1055 

Is  most  admir'd  and  wonder'd  at 

Quoth  Ralph,  How  great  I  do  not  know 
We  may,  by  being  beaten,  grow ; 
But  none  that  see  how  here  we  sit, 
Will  judge  us  overgrown  with  wit  1060 

As  gifted  brethren,  preaching  by 
A  carnal  hour-glass,  ||  do  imply 
Illumination,  can  convey 
Into  them  what  they  have  to  say, 
But  not  how  mu6h  ;  so  well  enough  1005 

Know  you  to  charge,  but  not  draw  o6^ 
For  who,  without  ^  cap  and  bauble,T 
Having  subdu'd  a  bear  and  rabble. 
And  might  with  honour  have  come  off, 
Would  put  it  to  a  second  proof:  1070 

A  politic  exploit,  right  fit 
For  Presbyterian  zeal  and  wit.** 

♦  Vivit  post  funera  virtus. 

t  A  man  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  honor,  or  forfeit  it  to  the 
conqueror,  as  he  does  his  arms  and  accoutrements. 

X  ^*  The  bed  of  bonor/*  says  Farqnluur,  **  is  a  nUgbty  large 
**  lied.  Ten  thousand  people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never 
**  feel  one  another.** 

$  The  tmckle-bed  is  a  small  bed  upon  wheels,  which  goes 
under  the  larger  one, 


H  This  ppeaching  by  the  boor  gave  room  for  many  Joices.  A 
_iunning  preacher,  having  talked  a  ftoll  hour,  turned  nis  faour- 
elass.  anil  said :  Come,  my  Ariends,  let  us  take  the  other  glass. 


The  frames  for  these  boar-glasses  remained  in  many  choichet 
till  very  lately. 

IT  Wbo  but  a  fool  or  child,  one  who  deserves  a  fool*s  cap,  o(  a 
child's  play-thing. 

**  Ralpho,  being  chagrined  by  his  situation,  not  only  blames 
Ibe  miacondnet  of  the  knight,  which  had  brought  them  into  the 
scrape,  but  sneers  at  him  for  his  religious  principles.    The  lnd«» 
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Qaoth  Hodibras,  Thai  cuckoo's  tone, 
Ralpho  thou  always  harp*st  upon ; 
When  thou  at  any  thing  would'st  rail,  1075 

Thou  mak*st  pred>ytery  thy  scale 
To  take  the  height  on\  and  explain 
To  what  degree  it  is  profane. 
What  s'eyer  will  not  with  thy — ^what  d'ye  call 
Thy  light— jump  right,  thou  call'st  synodioaL      1060 
As  if  presbytery  were  a  standard 
To  size  what  s'ever's  to  be  slander'd. 
Dost  not  remember  bow  this  day 
Thou  to  my  beard  wast  bold  to  say, 
That  thou  could'st  prove  bear-baiting  equal  1085 

With  synods,  orthodox  and  legal? 
Dof  if  thou  canst,  for  I  deny't, 
And  dare  thee  to't,  with  all  thy  light* 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Truly  that  is  no 
Hard  matter  for  a  man  to  do,  1000 

That  has  but  any  guts  in's  bram8,t 
And  could  belieye  it  worth  his  pains ; 
But  since  you  dare  and  uige  me  to  it, 
You'll  find  Vve  light  enough  to  do  it 

Synods  are  mystical  bear-gardens,  1005 

Where  elders,  deputies,  church-wardeqs, 
And  other  members  of  the  court. 
Manage  the  Babylonish  sport 
For  prolocutor,  scribe,  and  bearward. 
Do  differ  only  in  a  mere  word.  1100 

Both  are  but  sev'ral  synagogues 
Of  carnal  men,  and  bears,  and  dogs : 
Both  antichrifltiaa  assemblies. 
To  mischief  bent,  as  far's  in  them  lies : 
Both  stave  and  tail  with  fierce  contests,  1105 

The  one  with  men,  the  other  beasts. 
The  difference  is,  the  one  fights  with 
The  tongue,  the  other  with  the  teeth ; 
And  that  they  bait  but  bean  in  this. 
In  th'  other  souls  and  consciences ;  1110 

Where  saints  themselves  are  brought  to  stake,! 

pendents,  at  one  time,  were  as  inveterate  against  the  Presbyte- 
rians, as  iMth  of  them  were  against  the  chnreh.  For  an  ez|ilai- 
aation  of  some  following  verses,  see  the  note  on  Canto  i.  457. 

*  The  Independents  were  great  pretenders  to  the  light  of  the 
spirit.  They  supposed  that  all  their  acttons,  as  well  as  theit 
pirayers  and  preachings,  were  immediately  directed  by  It 

t  A  proverbial  expression  for  one  who  has  some  shaM  of  cooi- 


%  Tb0  Presbyterians,  when  in  power,  by  means  of  their  synods, 
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For  goflpel-light  ind  oonseieiiceHidDe ; 

Eiqioe'd  to  scribes  and  presbyteis. 

Instead  of  mastiff  dags  and  cun; 

Than  whom  th'  hare  less  hnmanity,  lllS 

For  these  at  sonb  of  men  will  fly. 

Thii  to  the  prophet  did  afqpear, 

Who  in  a  vision  saw  a  bear, 

F^refiguring  the  beastly  rage 

Of  church-rule,  in  this  latter  age  :*  :  Itt 

As  is  demonstrated  at  full 

By  him  that  baited  the  pope's  buILt 

Beans  naturally  are  beasts  of  prey, 

That  live  by  rapine ;  so  do  they. 

What  are  their  orders,  constitutionB,  11S9 

Church-censures,  curses,  absolutions, 

But  sev'ral  mystic  chains  they  make. 

To  tie  poor  Christians  to  the  stake? 

And  then  set  heathen  officers, 

Instead  of  dogs,  about  their  eiatLt  1130 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  out,  or  to  make  <^nee ; 

Of  hell  and  heaven  to  dispose. 

To  play  with  souls  at  fast  and  loose : 

To  set  what  oharaetera  they  please,  1135 

And  mulcts  on  sin  or  godliness ; 

Reduce  the  church  to  gospel-order. 

By  rapine,  sacrilege,  and  murder ; 

To  make  presbytery  supreme. 

And  kings  themselves  submit  to  them  ;§  1140 


BawmUies,  classes,  scribes,  ptesbyteis,  triers,  oiden,  eentniM. 
coTMS,  Ac,  Ac.,  peisecatod  the  ministNv,  both  of  the  Independ- 
ents and  oif  the  Cbnreh  of  England,  with  violence  and  cruelty 
Utde  short  of  the  inquisition.  Sir  SoiEer  L'Esoanee  mentiottB 
some  strong  insOuiees  of  their  peiseeatiog  tenets. 

*  Daniel  vil.  5.  "  And  behold  another  beast,  a  second,  Ilka  to 
a  bear ;  and  it  raised  ap  itself  on  one  side ;  ana  It  had  three  ribs 
hi  the  mouth  of  it,  between  the  teeth  of  it:  and  they  said  thus 
QBto  it.  Arise,  devour  mneh  flesh.** 

t  The  baiting  of  the  pope*s  ball  was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Henry  Barton,  rector  of  St.  Matthew,.  Friday-stiee^ 
and  printed  at  London  In  1037. 

t  Tadtas  says  of  the  persecutions  under  Nero,  pereniitibas 
addits  iodlbrla,  at  finarom  tergis  coatectl,  laniata  eanum  Inteil- 
rent    Annal.  xv.  44. 

%  The  disciplinarians.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  main- 
tained that  kings  onght  to  be  sat^  to  ecclesiasUcal  censures, 
as  well  as  other  persons.  This  doctrine  was  revived  by  the 
Piesbyterians  afterwards,  and  actually  put  In  practice  by  the 
Scots,  in  their  treatment  of  Charies  II.  while  he  conunued 
;  them.    The  Presbyterians,  In  the  cIvU  war,  waJntslned 
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And  Ibice  all  people,  tho'  againit 
Their  coiifciences,  to  torn  saints ; 
Most  prove  a  pretty  thriTing  trade, 
When  saints  monopolists  are  made : 
When  pious  frauds,  and  holy  riiiils. 
Are  diipensations,  and  gifts ; 
There  godliness  becomes  mere  ware, 
And  erry  synod  bat  a  fair. 

Synods  are  whelps  o'  th'  Inquisition, 
A  mungrel  breed  of  like  pemieion,* 
And  growing  up,  became  the  sires 
Of  scribes,  commissionerB,  and  triers  ;t 
Whose  bus'uesB  is,  by  cunning  slight. 
To  cast  a  figure  for  men's  light ; 
To  find,  in  lines  of  beard  and  face. 
The  physiognomy  of  grace  ;t 
And  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose. 
If  all  be  sound  within  disclose. 
Free  from  a  crack,  or  flaw  of  sinning, 
As  men  try  pipkins  by  the  ringing  ;§ 
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that  priDces  mast  sabmit  their  Meptres,  and  throw  down  their 
crowns  befora  the  church,  yea,  to  lick  up  the  dust  of  the  feat 
of  the  church. 

*  The  word  pemieion,  perhaps,  is  coined  by  our  author:  he 
means  of  like  destructive  effbct,  from  the  Latin  peraicies,  Oioagh 
it  is  used  elsewhere. 

t  The  Presbyterians  bad  a  set  of  officers  called  the  triers,  who 
examined  the  candidates  for  orders,  and  the 'presentees  to  bene- 
fices, and  sifted  the  qualifications  of  lay  elders.  See  the  preftce 
to  Walker's  Sufierings  of  the  Cleriy.  As  the  Presbyterians  de- 
manded of  the  Churui  of  England,  What  command,  or  example, 
have  you  for  kneeling  at  the  communion,  for  wearing  a  surplice, 
for  lora  bishops,  for  a  penned  litui^,  &c.,  &c.,  so  the  Independ- 
ents retorted  upon  them :  Where  are  your  lay  elders,  your  praa- 
byters,  your  classes,  your  synods,  to  be  found  in  Scirlpnirel 
where  your  steeple  houses,  and  your  national  churah,  or  your 
tithes,  or  your  metre  psalms,  ot  your  two  saaraments  1  show  us 
a  command  or  example  for  them.  Dr.  Hammond's  View  of  the 
Directory. 

t  The  triers  pretended  great  skill  in  these  matters.  If  they 
disliked  the  fiEtce  or  beard  of  a  man,  if  he  happened  to  be  of  a 
ruddy  complexion,  or  cheerful  countenance,  they  would  reject 
him  on  these  accounts.  The  precise  and  puritanical  faces  of 
those  days  may  be  observed  in  the  prints  of  the  most  eminent 
dissenters. 

The  modern  reader  may  be  inclined  to  think  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  knight  and  Hie  squire  rather  too  long.  But  if  he 
considers  that  the  great  ot^ject  of  the  poem  was  to  expose  to 
scorn  and  contempt  those  sectaries,  and  those  pretenders  to  ex- 
traordinary sanctity,  who  had  overturned  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state ;  and,  beside  that,  such  enthusiasts  wwe  then 
firequently  to  be  met  with  ,*  he  will  not  wonder  tluit  the  aitthoc 
indnlges  himself  in  this  fine  strain  of  wit  and  humor. 

(  They  Judged  of  man's  inward  grace  by  his  ontwaid  com 
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By  black  caps,  undeilaid  with  white,* 

Give  certain  gaem  at  inward  light ; 

Which  eeijeants  at  the  gospel  wear,t 

To  make  the  sp'ritual  calling  clear. 

The  handkerchief  about  the  neck,  lies 

— Canonical  cravat  of  smeck^t 

From  whom  the  institution  came, 

When  church  and  state  they  set  on  flame^ 

And  worn  by  them  as  badges  then 

Of  i^iritual  warfaring-men,-—  1370 

Judge  rightly  if  regeneration 

Be  of  the' newest  cutin  fashion :  • 


plexion.  Dr.  Ecbard  says,  "If  a  man  had  bat  a  little  blood  in 
'^hls  cheeks,  hb  condition  was  acconnted  very  dangtercas,  and 
**it  was  almost  an  In&IIible  sign  of  reprobation :  and  I  will  as- 
'*sare  yoo,**  says  he»  **  a  very  honest  man,  of  a  very  MmcBto* 
**  complexion,  if  he  chance  to  come  by  an  offidoas  zealot's 
"  house,  might  be  put  in  the  stocks  only  for  looking  fresh  in  a 
**  frosty  morning." 

pnlsa,  dignoRcere  cantas 

Quid  solidom  crepet,  et  picts  tectoria  lingnc. 

Persins,  Sat.  v.  34. 
Many  persons,  particularly  theDlssentenh  In  our  poet*s  time, 
were  fond  of  wearing  black  caps  lined  with  white.  See  the 
print  of  Baxter  and  others.  These  caps,  however,  were  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Protestant  sectaries,  nor  alwavs  of  a  black  color ; 
master  Drurie,  a  Jesuit,  who,  with  a  hundred  of  his  auditors, 
lost  his  life,  October  98, 1633,  by  the  sinking  of  the  garret  fltxM-. 
where  he  was  preaching,  is  thus  described :  **  When  he  bad 
**read  (his  text)  he  sat  down  in  the  chaire,  and  put  upon  his 
**  bead  a  red  quilt  cap,  having  a  linnen  white  one  under  it,  turned 
**  up  about  the  brims,  and  so  undertooke  his  text."— The  doleful 
Evensong,  by  Thomas  Good,  4to.  This  continued  a  fashion  for 
many  years  after. 

t  The  c<^f,  or  black  worn  on  the  head,  it  the  badge  of  a  ser- 
jeant  at  law. 

t  A  club  or  Junto,  which  wrote  several  books  against  the  king, 
conslstinK  of  five  eminent  holders  forth,  namely :  Stephen  Mar- 
shall, Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young.  Matthew  Newcomen, 
and  William  Spurstow ;  the  initials  of  their  names  make  the 
word  Smectymn  ws :  and,  by  way  of  distinction,  they  wore  hand- 
kerchiefs about  iheir  necks,  which  afterwards  degenerated  into 
carnal  cravats.  Hall,  bishop  of  Exeter,  presented  an  humble 
lemonstraacetothe  high  court  of  parliament.  In  behalf  of  liturgy 
and  episcopacy ;  which  was  answered  by  the  Junto  under  thla 
title.  The  Original  of  LiturKy  and  Episcopacy  discussed  by 
8m BCTTKMUUf ;  John  Milton  is  supposed  to  have  been  concerned 
in  writing  it— For  an  account  of  TMinas  Young,  see  Warton's 
looMll  -^    -  •        —     ■     "' 


Milton.— The  five  counsellors  of  Charles  II.  In  the  year 
leTO^Cliflford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  Lauderdale,  were 
ealMd  the  Cabal,  fiom  the  initials  of  their  naroesw— Mr.  Mark 
Noble,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Cnmiwell  Family,  says,  "  When 
''Oliver  resided  at  St  Ives,  he  nsaiAly  went  to  church  with  a 
*  piece  of  red  flannel  about  his  neck,  as  he  was  subject  to  an  In* 
'  flamoiation  in  his  throat,"  p.  105,  note. 
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Sore  'til  an  orthodia  opiaiMii 

That  grace  is  founded  in  domkiion.* 

Great  piety  oonaifta  in  pride ;  117S 

To  rule  is  to  be  nnctify'd : 

To  domineer,  and  to  contvool, 

Both  o'er  the  body  and  the  aool. 

Is  the  moet  perfect  dintpline 

Of  ehureh-mle,  and  by  right  dkymo^  1186 

Bell  and  the  Dragon's  chaplains  were 

More  moderate  tlian  those  by  far  :t 

For  they,  poor  knaves,  were  glad  to  cheat, 

To  get  their  wives  and  children  meat  $ 

Bat  these  will  not  be  fobb'd  off  so,  1185 

They  must  have  wealth  and  power  too ; 

Or  else,  with  Mood  and  desolation, 

They'll  tear  it  out  o'  th'  heart  o'  th'  nation. 

Sure  these  themselves  from  primitive 
And  heathen  priesthood  do  derive,  1190 

When  butchers  were  the  only  clerks,t 
BUders  and  presbyters  of  kirks ; 
Whose  directory  was  to  kill ; 
And  some  believe  it  is  so  still.§ 
The  only  diff'rence  is,  that  then  1195 

They  slaughtered  only  beasts,  now  men. 
For  them  to  sacrifice  a  bullock, 
Or,  now  and  then,  a  child  to  Moloch, 
They  count  a  vile  abomination. 
But  not  to  slaughter  a  whole  nation.  ISOO 

Presbytery  does  but  translate 
The  papacy  to  a  free  state, 
A  common-wealth  of  popery. 
Where  every  village  is  a  see 

As  well  as  Rome,  and  must  maintain  1S05 

A  tithe-pig  metropolitan ; 
Where  ev'ry  presbyter,  and  deacon. 
Commands  the  keys  for  cheese  and  bacon  ;1| 

*  The  Presbyterians  had  sach  an  esteem  far  power,  that  they 
thought  those  who  obtained  it  showed  a  maris  of  ffraca ;  and 
that  those  only  wlio  had  grace  were  entitled  to  power. 

t  The  priests,  their  wives,  and  children,  feasted  upon  the  pro 
visions  otfered  to  the  idol,  and  pretended  that  he  had  devowed 
them.    See  the  Apocrypha* ' 

t  Both  in  the  heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  animal  was 
firequently  slain  bv  the  priests. 

^  A  banter  on  the  directory,  or  form  of  service  drawn  up' by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  subslitnted  lor  the  common  prayer. 

II  Daniel  Bargess,  dininff  with  a  gentlewoman  of  his  congm-^ 
aatlon,  and  a  laige  nncut  Cheshire  cheese  being  brought  to  table, 
he  asked  where  he  shoold  cut  U    She  leplied.  When  jom 
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And  ey'ry  hamlet's  gorerned 
By's  holinefls,  the  chinch's  head,* 
More  haughty  and  seyere  in's  place 
Than  Gregory  and  Bonifaoe.t 
Sach  chiurch  must,  surely,  be  a  monster 
Witli  many  heads :  for  if  we  eenster 
What  in  th'  Apocalypee  we  find. 
According  to  th'  ApioatlesP  mmd, 
Tis  that  the  Whore  of  Babylon, 
With  many  heads  did  ride  upon  ;t 
Which  heads  denote  the  sinAd  tribe 
Of  deacon,  priest,  lay-^lder,  scribe. 
Lay-elder,  Simeon  to  Levi,§ 
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Mwe,  Mr.  Bnnsess.    Upcm  which  he  ordered  hia  servant  to  eany 
k  ^  his  own  house,  for  he  wonld  cnt  it  at  home. 

*  The  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  sent  a  remonstranee  to  the  par- 
linwsnt,  wherein  they  complained,  that,  instead  of  having  twen- 
tf<*%  bishops,  they  were  then  governed  by  a  nnmeroiis  pros* 
IqrteiT,  amoanting,  with  lay  elders  and  others,  to  40,000.  This 
fovennoent,  say  they,  is  purely  papal,  for  every  minister  exer- 
cises »ihpal  jnrisdiction.  ux.  Giey  quotes  from  Sir  John  Birken- 
head ie^fved : 

Bnt  never  look  for  health  nor  peace 

If  once  presbytery  Jade  us, 
When  evwy  priest  becomes  a  pope, 
When  tinlcers  and  sow-geldors, 
May,  if  they  can  bnt  *scape  the  rope. 
Be  princes  and  lay-elders. 

f  The  former  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1073,  the  latter 
elected  in  iS94.  Two  most  insolent  and  assuming  popes,  who 
wanted  to  raise  the  tiara  above  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Chris 
teadom.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  ccnnmonly  called  Hiidebrand, 
was  the  first  who  arrogated  to  himself  the  authority  to  excom- 
municate and  depose  tlie  emperor.  Bonifiiee  the  Third,  was  he 
who  assumed  the  title  of  universal  bishop.  Bcmiikee  the  Eighth, 
at  the  jubilee  instituted  by  himself,  appeared  one  day  in  the 
habit  of  a  pope,  and  the  next  day  in  that  of  an  emperor.  He 
caused  two  swords  to  be  carried  before  him,  to  show  that  he  was 
invested  with  all  power  eeelesiastical  and  temporal. 

t  The  church  of  Rome  has  often  been  eompared  to  the  whoie 
of  Babylon,  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lation. The  beast,  which  the  whore  rode  upon,  is  here  said  to 
signify  the  Presbyterian  establishment ;  and  the  seven,  or  many 
heads  of  the  beast,  are  interpreted,  by  the  poet,  to  mean  their 
several  officers,  deacons,  priests,  scribes,  lay-elden,  4te. 

$  That  is,  lay-elder,  an  associate  to  the  priesthood,  for  inter- 
ested, if  not  for  iniquitous  purposes  {  alluding  to  Genesis  xlix. 
S,  6.  ^Simeon  and  Levi  am  brethjen;  instruments  of  emelty 
**  are  in  their  habitations :  0,  my  soul,  eome  not  thou  into  their 
'  **  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united  s 
**lor  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man."  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  in 
his  History  of  the  Ulostrious  famUy  of  Gordon,  vol.  ii.  p.  197, 
compares  the  solemn  league  and  coveaant  with  the  holy  league 
in  France :  be  says  they  were  as  like  as  one  egg  to  another,  the 
one  was  nursed  by  the  Jesuits,  the  otlier  by  the  Scott  Freabyte* 
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Whow  litda  finger  is  aa  heoivy 

Ac  loins  of  patiiaiohs,  prinoe-prelate. 

And  biihop-Beeahur.*    This  zealot 

la  of  a  mungxel,  divene  kind,  ISSS 

Cleric  before,  and  lay  behind  ;t 

A  lawleai  linaey-woolaey  brother,} 

Half  of  one  order,  half  another ; 

A  creature  of  amphibioua  nature, 

On  land  a  beast,  a  fish  in  water ;  1839 

That  always  preys  on  grace,  or  sin ; 

A  sheep  without,  a  wo&  within. 

This  fierce  inquisitor  has  chief 

Dominion  over  men's  belief 

And  manneiB ;  can  pronounce  a  saint  1S3S 

Idolatrous,  or  ignorant. 

When  superciliously  he  sifts, 

Through  coarwst  boulter,  others  gifts.^ 

For  all  men  liye,  and  judge  amiss. 

Whose  talents  jump  not  just  with  his.  1S40 

He'll  lay  on  gifts  with  hand,  and  place 

On  dullest  nmldle  light  and  grace. 

The  manufacture  of  the  kirk, 

Whose  pastors  are  but  th'  handiwork 

Of  his  mechanic  paws,  instilling  1S45 

Divinity  in  them  by  feeling. 

From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  Tesseb, 

Made  by  contact,  as  men  get  measles. 

So  cardinals,  they  say,  do  grope 

At  th'  other  end  the  new  made  pq>e.||  1)M0 

Hold,  hold,  quoth  Hudibras,  Soft  fire. 
They  say,  does  make  sweet  malt    Good  Squire, 
Festina  lente,  not  too  fast ; 

rians,  Simeon  and  LevL  See  Doaghtie*8  VelltttUones  Polemicc, 
f.74. 

*  Snch  Is  the  Ushop  and  prince  of  Liege,  and  rach  are  mt 
end  of  the  blMhops  in  Germany.  [1793.] 

t  A  tiUllnc  book  called  a'  Key  to  Hudlbfaa,  under  the  name  of 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  pretends  to  decipher  all  the  cliaracters  ia 
the  poem,  and  tells  us  that  one  Andrew  Grawford  was  here  in< 
tended.  This  character  is  sapposed  by  others  to  have  been 
designed  for  William  Dnnninf,  a  Scotch  presbyter.  Bnt,  proba- 
bly, the  anth<»  meant  no  more  than  to  give  a  general  represen' 
tation  of  the  lay-elders. 

X  Lawless,  because  it  was  forbidden  dy  the  Levttieal  law  to 
wear  a  mlztare  of  linen  and  woollen  in  the  same  garment 

$  A  bolter  is  a  sieve  by  which  the  millers  dress  their  floor. 

11  See,  in  Piatina*s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  the  well-known  story 
of  pope  Joan,  or  John  VIII.  The  sterecwary  chair,  as  appears  by 
Borchard's  Diary,  was  used  at  the  installations  of  Innocent 
VIIL  and  Sixtus  IV.  See  Breqnigny  in  account  of  BIS.  hi  the 
French  king*8  Ubrary,  8vo.  1789,  vol.  L  p.  SIO. 
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For  haate,  the  proverb  wyv,  makes  watte. 

The  quirks  and  cavils  thoa  dost  make  ISU 

Are  false,  and  built  upon  mistake : 

And  I  shall  bring  you,  with  your  pack 

Of  fallacies,  t'  Elenchi  back  f 

And  put  your  arguments  in  mood 

And  figure  to  be  understood.  IS0O 

I'll  force  you  by  right  ratiocinationt 

To  leave  your  vitilitigation,t 

And  make  you  keep  to  the  question  elase. 

And  argue  dialecticd;.^ 

The  question  then,  to  state  it  fint,  18(U 

Is,  which  ■  better,  or  which  worst, 
Svnods  or  bean.    Bears  I  avow 
To  be  the  wont,  and  synods  thou. 
But,  to  make  sood  th'  assertion, 
Thou  say'st  tlr  are  really  all  one,  1370 

If  so,  not  worst ;  for  if  th'  are  idem, 
Why  then,  tantundem  dat  tantidem. 
For  if  they  are  the  same,  by  course 
Neither  b  better,  neither  worse. 
But  I  deny  they  are  the  same,  1S75 

More  than  a  maggot  and  I  anL 
That  both  are  animalia,|1 
I  grant,  but  not  rationalia : 
For  though  they  do  agree  in  kind, 
Specific  difference  we  find  ;T  1280 

*  Eieachl  are  anninents  which  deceive  under  an  appearance 
of  tmth.  The  knight  says  ha  shall  make  the  deception  appa- 
rent. The  name  is  given,  by  Aristotle,  to  thooe  syliogbinu 
which  have  seemingly  a  lair,  but  in  reality  a  contradictory  con- 
closion.  A  chief  design  of  Aristotle's  logic  is  to  establish  rules 
for  the  trial  of  argnmento,  and  to  gnard  against  sophism :  for  In 
his  time  Zeno,  Pannenides,  and  others,  haid  set  np  a  false  meth- 
od of  reasoning,  which  he  makes  it  his  business  to  detect  and 
defeat. 

t  The  poet  makes  tt«,  in  ratiocination,  constitute  but  one  syl- 
lable, as  in  verse  1378,  but  in  P.  1.  c.  i.  v.  78,  he  maltes  tio  two 
syUaliles. 

t  That  is,  your  perverse  humor  of  wrangling.  Erasmus,  in  the 
Moris  encomium,  has  the  following  passage :  "  Etenim  non  de- 
**  erunt  fortasse  vitilitigatores,  qui  calnmntentur  partim  leviMea 
**  esse  nugas  qnam  ut  iheologum  deceant,  partim  mordactoiea 
"qnam  ut  Christianie  convenient  modestin."  Vitilitigatoraa, 
L  e.  obtreclatores  et  calnmniatores,  quos  Cato,  novato  verbo,  a 
vitio  et  morbo  lltigandi  vitilitigatores  appellabat,  ut  testaturPlia. 
la  prefat  historiv  mnndi. 

«  That  is,  logically. 

||9<qHKMe  weiead: 

That  both  indeed  are  animalla. 

Y  Between  animate  and  inanimate  things,  as  between  a  sMn 
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And  eau  ii«  more  make  be«n  of  Umw, 
Than  proye  my  hoiM  is  Socratof.* 
That  synods  are  bear-|raidens  too, 
Ttiou  dost  affirm ;  but  1  say,  No : 
And  thus  I  proye  it,  in  a  word, 
What  s'eyer  assembly'a  not  impow'r'd 
To  censure,  curse,  absoly%  and  ordain, 
Can  be  no  synod :  but  Bear-faiden 
Has  no  such  pow'r,  ergo  'tis  none ; 
And  so  thy  sophiirtry's  o'erthrown. 

But  yet  we  are  beside  the  question 
Which  thou  didst  raise  the  first  contest  on : 
For  thAit  was,  Whether  bears  are  better 
Than  synod-men  1  I  say,  Negirtur. 
That  bears  are  beasts,  and  synDds  men. 
Is  held  by  all :  they're  better  then. 
For  bean  and  dogs  on  four  legs  go, 
As  beasts ;  but  synod-men  on  two. 
Tis  true,  they  all  have  teeth  and  nails ; 
But  proye  that  synod-men  haye  tails  : 
Or  that  a  rugged,  shaggy  fur 
Grows  o'er  the  hide  of  presbyter ; 
Or  that  his  snout  and  spacious  ears 
Do  hold  proportion  with  a  bear's. 
A  bear's  a  sayage  beast,  of  all 
Most  ugly  and  unnatural, 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lickt  it  into  shape  and  frame  :t 
But  all  thy  light  can  ne'er  eyict. 
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and  a  tree,  there  It  a  generical  difference ;  that-  Is,  they  are  not 
of  the  same  Und  or  genus.  Between  rational  and  sensitive  crea- 
tures, as  a  man  and  a  bear,  there  is  a  specifical  dlfierence  ;  for 
though  they  agree  in  the  genns  of  animals,  or  livl&g  creatnres, 

Etthey  diner  In  the  species  as  to  reason.  Between  two  men, 
lato  and  Socralet,  there  is  a  nannerical  difference ;  for,  though 
they  are  of  the  same  species  as  rational  creatures,  yet  they  are 
not  one  and  the  same,  hot  two  men.    fiee  Part  11.  Canto  1. 1. 150. 

*  Or  that  my  horse  is  s-man.  Aristotle,  In  his  dispntatlons, 
ases  the  wore  Socrates  as  an  appellative  for  man  in  general. 
From  thence  it  was  taken  ap  in  the  schools. 

t  We  must  not  expect  oat  poet*s  philosophy  to  be  strictly  tme : 
It  is  sulilcient  that  it  agree  with  the  notions  commonly  handed 
down.    ThnsOvid: 

Nee  catolus  partn,  qnem  reddidit  area  reeenti, 
Sed  male  viv«  caro  est    Lambendo  mater  in  artns 
FIngit ;  at  in  formam,  qaantnm  capit  ipsa,  redncit. 
^  Metam.  xv.  370. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  lib.  viil.  e.  54,  says :  **H1  sant 
Candida  Informisqiie  caro,  panlo  mnribus  major,  sine  oculis 
itam  pllo:  angues  tantuni  prominent:  hanc  lambendo  paala 
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That  ever  synod-man  was  tiekt,  1310 

Or  bfonght  to  any  other  faahkm 
Than  hb  own  will  and  inetinatiott. 

Bol  tboa  doit  foithar  yet  in  this 
Oppugn  thyself  and  sense ;  that  is, 
Thon  wonkTst  haye  presbyten  to  go  1315 

For  beazs  and  dogs,  and  bearwards  too ; 
A  strange  chinuum*  of  beasts  and  men, 
Made  np  of  pieces  het'rogene ; 
Such  as  m  natore  never  met, 

In  eodem  sobjecto  yet  13S0 

Thy  other  argnments  are  all 
Suf^xwnres  hypothetical. 
That  do  hot  beg ;  and  we  may  chose 
Either  to  grant  them,  or  refuse. 
Much  thou  hast  said,  which  I  know  when,  13S5 

And  where  thon  stol'st  from  other  men  ; 
Whereby  'tis  plain  thy  light  and  gifts 
Are  all  but  plagiary  shifts ; 
And  is  the  same  that  Ranter  said, 
Who,  arguing  with  me,  broke  my  head,t  1330 

And  tore  a  handful  of  my  beard ; 
The  self-same  cavils  then  I  heard. 
When  b'ing  in  hot  dispute  about 
This  controyeny,  we  fell  out ; 
And  what  thou  know'st  I  answer'd  then  1335 

Will  serve  to  answer  thee  agen. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Nothing  but  th'  abuse 
Of  human  learning  you  produce  ; 
Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  brain, 
Fhkfane,  erroneous,  and  vain  ;t  1340 

^  flm  fignraat.**  Bot  this  silly  opinton  is  reftitad  by  Browa  in  his 
Valgar  Errors,  )xtok  iii.  eli.  6. 
*  ChinMBia  was  a  ftlraloDs  monster,  thus  desotibed  by  Horaas; 

4  i*  So*  hv  Biiov  yivu  •('*  ^vO^mw 

*^  *^  Ilii5.vl.180. 

Enstathius,  on  the  passage,  has  abundaace  of  Greek  learning 
Heslod  has  given  the  chimora  three  head9.    Theog.  319. 

t  The  ranters  were  a  wild  sect,  that  denied  all  doctrines  of  re* 
ligion,  natnral  and  revealed.  With  one  of  these  the  Icnight  had 
entered  hito  a  dispate,  and  at  last  came  to  blows.  See  a  ranter's 
ehancler  in  Bntler's  Posthnroons  Worlcs.  Whitelocke  says, 
tiM  soldiers  in  tlie  parllaroent  army  were  fVeqaently  panlshed 
Ibr  being  ranter*.  Nero  clothed  Clxrlstlans  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts ;  but  these  wrapped  wflO  beasts  in  the  skins  of  Christians. 

t  Dr.  Bonth,  in  his  sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
1603,  says,  speiaking  of  the  times  about  SO  years  before,  Latin 
nato  tham  was  a  mortal  crime,  and  Greek  looked  upon  as  a  sin 
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A  trade  of  knowledge  as  replete, 
Ab  otben  are  with  fraud  and  cheat ; 

•fftlmit  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  all  learninc  was  then  cried  down, 
•o  that  with  them  the  best  pieachen  were  soeh  «*  eeald  not 
nBfd,aad  the  ablest  divines  such  as  could  not  write :  in  all  their 
ueaehments  they  so  hl^Iy  pretended  to  the  spirit,  that  they 
haidly  coald  spell  the  letter,  ^o  be  Mind,  was  with  them  the 
proper  qnaliflcatlen  of  •  sliiitital  pilde,  and  to  be  book-learned, 
(as  they  called  it,)  and  to  be  ineUskmSf  were  almost  terns  con- 
.  Tertible.  None  were  thought  fit  for  the  ministry  bat  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have  the 
spirit  Those  only  were  acconnted  like  St.  Paul  who  could  work 
with  their  hands,  and,  in  a  literal  sense,  drive  the  nail  home,  and 
be  able  to  make  a  pulpit  before  they  preached  in  iL 

The  Independents  and  Anabaptists  were  great  enemies  to  all 
homan  learning :  thev  thought  that  preaching,  and  every  thing 
else,  was  to  come  by  inspiration. 

When  Jack  Cade  ordered  lord  Say*s  head  to  be  struck  off;  he 
said  to  him :  *"  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean 
**  of  such  filth  as  thou  art.  Thou  bast  most  tralterously  corrupt- 
"  ed  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  pammar-school ;  and 
"  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books,  but  the 
*'  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and, 
**  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 
**  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  fkce,  that  thou  hast  men 
**  about  thee,  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  and  such 
**  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  eanr  can  endure  to  hear.** 
Henry  YI.  Part  II.  Act  iv.  sc.  7.  In  Mr.  Sutler's  MS.  I  find  the 
following  reflections  on  this  sulject : 

**The  modem  doctrine  of  the  court,  that  men*s  natural  parts 
are  rather  impaired  than  improved  by  study  and  learning,  is  ri- 
diculously false ;  and  the  design  of  it  as  plain  as  Its  ignorant 
nonsense — no  mmre  than  what  the  levellers  and  Quakers  found 
out  bef<Nre  them :  that  is,  to  Iwing  down  aH  other  men,  whom 
they  have  no  possibility  of  coming  near  any  other  way,  to  an 
equality  wiUi  themselves;  that  no  man  may  be  thought  to  re- 
ceive any  advantage  by  that  which  they,  with  all  their  confi- 
dence, dare  not  pretend  to. 

**  It  in  true  that  some  learned  men,  by  their  want  of  judgment 
and  discretion.  Will  sometimes  do  and  say  things  that  appear  ri- 
diculous to  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant:  but  he,  who  from 
hence  takes  measure  of  all  others,  is  most  indiscreet.  For  no 
0Be  can  make  another  man*s  want  of  reason  a  just  eaase  for  not 
Improving  his  own,  but  he  who  would  have  been  as  little  the 
better  for  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  same  pains. 

**He  is  a  fool  ttM,  has  nothing  of  philosophy  in  him ;  but  not 
so  much  so  as  he  who  has  nothing  else  but  philosophy. 

'*  He  that  has  less  learning  than  his  capacity  is  able  to  manage, 
shall  have  more  use  of  it  than  he  that  has  more  than  he  can 
master ;  fat  no  man  ean  possibly  have  a  ready  and  active  com- 
mand of  that  which  is  too  heavy  for  him,  dui  ultra  iacultates 
sapit,  desipit.  Sense  and  reason  are  too  chargeable  for  the  ordi- 
najy  occasions  of  scholars,  and  what  Uiey  are  not  able  to  go  to 
the  expense  of:  therefore  metaphysics  are  better  for  their  pur- 
poses, as  being  cheap,  which  any  dunce  may  bear  the  expen8e<^ 
and  which  make  a  better  noise  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant  than 
that  which  is  true  and  right.  Non  qui  plurima,  sed  qui  ntilla 
legerunt,  eradltl  habendi. 

**  A  blind  man  knows  he  cannot  see,  and  Is  glad  to  be  lacl 
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An  art  t'  iaenmber  gifts  and  wH, 
And  lender  both  for  nothing  fit ; 


thoogli  it  he  bat  fey  a  doe ;  bat  he  that  is  blind  in  hit  i 

iofi  whkh  is  the  wofst  bllodoest  of  all,  believM  he  aees  aewell 

Bf  the  best ;  and  ihwwtis  a  -goftde. 

**  Mea  glory  in  that  which  is  their  tofeUcity^Learainff  Greek 
aad  Latin,  to  andeistsnd  the  sdMices  contained  in  them,  which 
coouDonly  proves  ao  tetter  bargala  than  he  nialces,  who  breaks 
his  teeth  to  crack  a  aot,  which  has  nothlag  bat  a  aiafiot  In  it. 
Be  that  hath  many  langoafes  to  ezpiess  his  thoof his,  bat  no 
ihoachts  worth  expressing,  is  like  one  who  can  write  a  good 
hand,  bat  never  the  better  sense ;  or  one  whd  can  east  up  any 
same  of  arooey,  bat  has  none  to  reckon. 

*'TheT  who  study  aiatheaiatles  only  to  fix  their  nlads,  and 
reader  them  steadier  to  apply  to  other  things,  as  there  are  aiaay 
who  proibss  to  do,  are  as  wise  as  those  who  think,  by  rowing  in 
boats,  to  learn  to  swim. 

**  He  that  has  made  an  hasty  mareh  thioogh  arast  arts  and 
sdenees,  is  like  an  ill  captain,  who  leaves  gsniioBS  and  strong* 


"  The  arts  aad  sdenees  are  oaly  tools. 
Which  students  do  their  business  with  in  schocris : 
Altbongh  great  men  have  said,  *tis  more  abstruse, 
And  liard  to  understand  them,  than  their  use. 
And  thoagh  they  were  intended  bat  in  eider 
To  better  things,  few  ever  venture  ftirther. 
But  as  all  good  designs  are  so  accurst, 
The  best  intended  often  prove  the  worst ; 
So  what  was  meant  t*  improiw  the  world,  qoile  erase, 
Has  turnM  to  its  calamity  and  lose. 

'*  The  greatest  part  of  learning's  only  meant 
For  curiosity  and  ornament. 
And  therefore  most  pretending  virtuosos. 
Like  Indians,  bore  their  lips  and  flat  their  noses. 
When  *tis  their  artificial  want  of  wit, 
That  spoils  their  work,  instead  of  mending  It. 
To  prove  by  syllogism  Is  but  to  spell, 
A  fMroposltion  like  a  syllable. 

"CMtics  esteem  no  sciences  so  noble, 
As  worn-out  lancuages,  to  vamp  and  cobble. 
And  when  they  had  corrected  all  old  copies. 
To  cut  themselves  out  work,  made  new  and  foppish, 
AssnmM  an  arbitrary  power  t*  invent 
And  overdo  what  th*  author  never  meant. 
Could  find  a  deeper,  subtler  meaning  out. 
Than  th*  innooentest  writer  ever  thought. 

'*  Good  scholara  are  bat  Joameymea  to  nature, 
That  shows  them  all  their  tridts  to  iBiitate  her: 
Though  some  mistake  the  reason  «he  proposes, 
And  make  them  Imitate  their  virtuosos. 
And  arts  and  sciences  are  but  a  kind 
Of  trade  and  occupation  of  the  mind : 
An  exercise  by  which  mankind  is  taught 
The  discipline  and  management  of  thought 
To  best  advantages ;  and  takes  its  lesson 
From  nature,  or  her  secretary  reason,— 
Is  both  the  best,  or  worst  way  of  iastniBtfaig, 
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Makes  light  nnaethro,  doH  and  tronUed*  1345 

Like  litUe  David  in  Sani'a  doublet  ^ 

A  eheat  that  loholan  pat  upon 

Other  men's  reason  and  their  9wn  { 

A  sort  of  entr  to  ensconce 

Absordity  and  ignorance,  .  tSM 

That  renders  all  the  ayennes 

To  troth  imperrioaB,  and  abifaras^ 

B  J  making  plain  thkigs,  hi  debate, 

B  J  art  pe^ez'd  and  hktricate : 

For  nothing  goes  for  sense  or  light  13SS 

That  will  not  with  old  rules  jump  rigfa  , 

As  if  rules  were  not  in  the  schools 

Deriv'd  from  truth  but  truth  from  rules-l 

This  pagan,  heathenish  invention 
Is  good  for  nothing  but  contention.  1360 

For  as  in  sword-and-buckler  fight, 
All  blows  do  on  the  target  light ; 
So  when  men  aigue,  the  greatest  part 
O'  th'  contest  falls  on  terms  of  art, 
Until  the  ftistian  stuff  be  spent,  1365 

And  then  they  fall  to  th'  anrament. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  FMend  Ralph,  thou  hast 
Out-run  the  constable  at  last ; 
Fmr  thou  art  £Ulen  on  a  new 

Dispute,  as  senseless  as  untrae,  1370 

But  to  the  former  opposite, 
And  contrary  as  black  to  white  ; 
Mere  disparata,!  that  concerning 
Presbytery,  this  human  learning ; 

As  DMn  mistake  or  nnderstaad  her  doctrine : 
That  as  it  happens  proves  the  legerdemain, 
Or  practical  dexterity  of  the  bndo : 
And  renders  ail  that  have  to  do  with  books, 
The  fairest  gamesters,  or  the  falsest  rooks. 
For  there's  a  wide  and  a  vast  difference, 
Between  a  man's  own,  and  another's  sense ; 
As  is  of  those  that  drive  a  trade  upon 
Other  men's  reputation  and  their  own. 
And  as  mora  cheats  are  used  in  public  stocks, 
So  those  that  trade  upon  account  of  books. 
Are  greater  leeks  than  he  who  singly  deals 
Upon  his  own  account  and  nothing  steals." 
•  See  1  Samuel  zvii.  18. 

t  Bishop  Waihurton  in  a  note  on  these  lines,  says :  **  This  Ob 
'*servatlon  is  just,  the  logicians  have  run  into  strange  absordl- 
**  ties  of  this  kind :  Peter  Ramus,  the  best  of  them,  in  his  Logie, 
*  rejects  a  very  just  a^ument  of  Cicero's  as  sophistical,  because 
**lt  did  not  jump  right  with  his  rules." 
%  Tilings  totally  different  fiom  Mch  other. 
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Two  thiDgB  0*  aTeiBO,  they  newt  yet,  IS7S 

But  in  thy  ramUinif  fancy,  met 

Bat  I  ihaU  take  a  It  oooarion 

T*  evince  thee  by  ntieeinatidn, 

Some  otiier  time,  in  place  more  proper 

Than  this  w'  are  in :  therefore  let's  itep  hem.      ISM 

And  rest  our  weary'd  bonee  awhie» 

Already  tir'd  with  other  tofi. 


PART  II.    CANTO  I. 

THE  ARGUMENT.- 

The  Knight  clapp'd  by  th'  heels  in  prison, 
The  last  unhappy  expedition,* 
LoTe  hrinci  his  action  on  the  ca8e,t 
And  lays  it  upon  Hudibras. 
How  he  receives  the  lady's  visit, 
And  cunningly  solicits  his  suit. 
Which  she  defen ;  yet,  on  parde, 
Redeems  him  from  th'  enchanted  hole. 


*  lo  the  author*!  corrected  copy,  printed  1674,  the  lines  •tBD4 
thus ;  bat  in  the  edition  printed  ten  years  tieforot  we  read : 
The  knifht^  by  damnable  magician, 
Being  cast  iUegallf  in  prison. 

In  the  edition  of  1704  the  old  reading  was  restored,  bat  we 
have  in  general  used  the  author's  corrected  copy. 

t  We  may  observe  how  Jastiy  Mr.  Butler,  who  was  an  able 
lawyer,  applies  all  law  terms. — An  action  on  the  case,  is  a  gen- 
eral action  given  tar  redress  of  wrongs  and  injaries,  done  with* 
out  force,  and  by  law  not  provided  against,  in  order  to  have  sat- 
islhction  for  damages.  The  author  informs  us,  in  his  own  note, 
at  the  beginning  of  tiiis  canto,  that  he  had  the  fourth  JEaein  of 
Virgil  in  view,  which  passes  from  the  tumults  of  war  and  the 
fatigues  of  a  dancerous  voyage,  to  the  tender  subject  <^  love. 
The  French  translator  has  divided  the  poem  into  nine  cantos, 
and  not  into  parts :  but,  as  the  poet  published  his  work  at  three 
diierent  times,  and  in  his  corrected  copy  continued  the  division 
into  parts,  it  is  tailing  too  great  a  liberty  for  any  commentator  lo 
alter  that  arrangement ;  especially  as  he  might  do  it,  as  before 
observed,  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Aloaso  de  Ercillo,  Stc.  ^e. 
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Bur  now,  t'  observe  romantiqoe  method^ 

liot  rusty  steel  awhile  be  sheathed ; 

And  all  those  harsh  and  nigged  sounds* 

Of  bastinadoes,  cuts,  and  wounds, 

Exchanged  to  love's  more  gentle  style,  S 

To  let  our  reader  breathe  awhile : 

In  which,  that  we  may  be  as  brief  as 

Is  possible,  by  way  of  preface. 

Is*t  not  enough  to  make  one  strangest 
That  some  men's  fancies  should  ne'er  change,        10 
But  make  all  people  do  and  say 
The  same  things  still  the  self-same  way  ?t 
Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloin'd. 
And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind : 
Others  make  all  their  knights,  in  fits  15 

Of  jealousy,  to  lose  their  wits ; 
Till  drawing  blood  o'  th'  dames,  like  witches, 
They're  foithwith  cur'd  of  their  capriches.§ 
Some  always  thrive  in  their  amours, 
By  pulling  plasters  off  their  sores  ;|i  SO 


'  *  Shakspeaie  aa3rs, 

**  Oar  stern  Blarams  changM  to  merry  meetings. 
**  Onr  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures.** 

Rlehard  III.  Act  i.  se.  1. 
t  That  Is,  to  make  one  wonder :  tirange,  here,  Is  aa  adjective ; 
when  a  man  sees  a  new  or  unexpected  object,  he  is  said  to  be 
strange  to  It. 

t  Few  men  have  genins  enough  to  vary  their  style ;  both  poets 
and  painters  are  very  apt  to  be  nmnsmrists. 

$  It  was  a  vulgar  notion  that,  if  you  drew  blood  firom  a  cdtch, 
she  could  not  hurt  you.    Thus  Clevel&nd,  in  bis  Rebel  Scot : 
Scots  are  like  witches ;  do  but  whet  your  pen. 
Scratch  till  the  blood  comes,  they'll  not  hurt  you  then, 
li  By  shewing  their  wounds  to  the  ladles— [who,  It  must  be 
remembered,  in  the  tlmesof  chivalry,  were  instructed  in  surgery 
and  the  healing  art.    In  the  romance  of  Pereefoiest  a  yoanf  lady 
pats  in  the  dislocated  arm  of  a  kuight] 
8» 
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Am  cripples  do  to  get  an  alms, 

Jnat  fo  do  they,  and  win  their  dames. 

Some  force  whole  regions,  in  despite 

O*  geography,  to  change  their  site ; 

Make  former  times  shcULo  hands  with  latter. 

And  that  which  was  before  come  after  ;* 

But  those  that  write  in  rhyme  irtiU  make 

The  one  Yerse  for  the  other's  sake ; 

For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 

I  thmk's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

Bat  we  forget  in  what  sad  plight 
We  whilom  left  the  captiy'd  Knight 
And  pensive  Sqoire,  both  brais'd  in  body, 
And  conjiir'd  into  rafe  custody. 
Tir'd  with  dispute,  and  speakmg  Latin, 
As  well  as  basting  and  bear-baiting. 
And  desperate  of  any  course. 
To  free  himself  by  wit  or  force. 
His  only  solace  was,  that  now 
His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  so  low, 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end, 
Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend  :t 
In  which  he  found  th'  event,  no  less 
Than  other  times,  beside  his  guess. 


S5 


*  These  were  common  fanlts  with  romance  writers :  even 
Sbakspeare  and  Virgtl  have  not  wholly  avoided  them.  The  for- 
mer transporu  his  characters,  in  a  qaarter  of  an  hoar,  flora 
France  to  fingtand :  the  latter  has  formed  an  hitrigae  between 
Dido  and  ^neas,  who  probably  lived  in  very  distant  periods. 
The  Spanish  writers  are  complained  of  for  these  errors.  Don 
aoixote.  vol.  ii.  ch.  21. 

t  It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Stole  philosophers,  many  of 
whose  tenets  seem  to  be  adopted  by  our  knight,  that  things 
which  were  violent  coald  not  be  lasting.  Si  longaest,  levisest: 
si  gravis  est,  brevis  est.  The  term  dog-bolt,  may  be  taken  fiom 
the  situation  of  a  rabbit,  or  other  animal,  that  is  forced  from  iu 
hole  by  a  dog,  and  then  said  to  bolt.  Unless  it  ought  to  have 
been  written  dolg-bote,  which  in  the  Saxon  law  signifies  a  i«e- 
ompense  for  a  hurt  or  injury.— Cyc1opa^dia.  In  English,  dog,  la 
composition,  like  ^d;  in  Greek,  implies  that  the  thing  denoted  by 
the  noun  annexed  to  it,  is  vile,  bad,  savage,  or  unfortunate  in  its 
kind :  thus  dog-rose,  doK-latin,  dog-trick,  dog-cheap,  and  many 
others.  [Archdeacon  Wares  considers  dog-bolt  evidently  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  and  gives  quotations  from  Johnson  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  adds,  that  no  compound  of  dog  and  Mt^  in  any  sense, 
appears  to  afford  an  Interpretation  of  it.  The  happiest  illostia- 
tion  of  the  text  is  afforded  by  Archdeacon  Todd  from  Beaumont 
•ad  Fletcher's  Spanish  Curate : 

*'  For  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a  do^bolu 
•*  An  anant  worm."] 
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There  m  a  tall  long-aicled  dame,*  49 

Bat  wond'roiu  light— ycleped  Fame, 
That  like  a  thin  camelion  boards 
Henelf  on  air,t  and  eats  her  words  :t 
Upon  her  shouldera  wings  she  wears 
Like  hanging  sleeyes,  lin'd  thro'  with  ears,  9t 

And  eyes,  and  tongnes,  as  poets  list. 
Made  good  by  deep  mythologist : 
With  these  she  through  the  welkin  flies,^ 
And  sometimes  carries  tmth,  oft'  lies ; 
With  letters  hung,  like  eastern  pigeons,])  SS 

And  Mercuries  of  farthest  regions ; 

•  Oar  aschor  hu  evtdeacly  followed  Vlifil  (iEasM.  It.)  la 
■ome  parts  of  thbi  descrlptioa  of  Faroe.    Thus : 

Ingreditorqiie  solo,  et  caput  inter  nublia  coodlt 
■  malam  qna  non  aliad  velocias  Qllam : 
Mobllitate  viget,  viresque  acqubit  eoodo. 
— — —  pedibos  celerein  et  pemicibos  alls. 
—  cut,  qnot  sant  eorpore  plums, 
Tot  vlflles  oeall  sabter,  mirabile  dicta. 
Tot  Iingu0,  toUdem  ora  sonant,  tot  sabriget  aares. 
Tarn  fictl  pravique  tenax  qoam  nantia  veri. 

t  The  ynlgar  notion  Is,  that  camellons  live  on  air ;  bat  tbejr 
am  known  to  Aed  on  flies,  caterpiltan,  and  other  Insects. 

t  Mr.  Waffourton  has  an  ingenious  note  on  this  passage.  **The 
**  beauty  of  it,"  he  says,  **  consists  in  the  double  meaning :  the 
**  first  aliuding  to  FVnie*s  living  on  report ;  the  second,  an  insla- 
**  nation  that.  If  a  report  is  narrowly  inquired  into,  and  traced  ap 
**  to  the  original  author,  it  is  made  to  contradict  itself." 

$  Welkin  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wolc,  wolcn,  clouds. 
[Lye  gives  as  one  meaning  of  wolc,  a£r,  Btlter.  firmamentnm. 
Ths  weUun.]  It  is  used,  in  general,  by  the  English  poets,  ibr  we 
seldom  meet  with  it  in  prose,  to  denote  the  sky  or  visible  ragioo 
of  the  air.  But  Chaucer  seems  to  distinguish  between  sky  and 
welkin: 

He  let  a  eertalne  winde  ygo. 
That  blew  so  hideonsly  and  hie. 
That  it  ne  iefle  not  a  skle,  (cloud,) 
In  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode. 

I  Every  one  Was  heard  of  the  pigeons  of  Aleppo,  which  served 
as  couriers.  The  birds  were  taken  from  their  young  ones,  and 
conveyed  to  any  distant  place  In  open  cages.  If  It  was  necessary 
to  send  home  any  Intelligence,  a  pigeon  was  let  loose,  with  a 
billet  tied  to  her  (bot,  and  she  flew  back  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. Tliey  would  return  In  ten  hours  from  Alexandretto  to 
Aleppo,  and  In  two  days  from  Bagdad.  Savary  says  they  have 
traversed  the  former  in  the  since  of  five  or  six  hours.  TMs 
aaethod  was  practised  at  Mutina,  whep  besieged  by  Antony 
See  Plinys  Natural  History,  lib.  x.  37.  Anacreon*s  Dove  sayii 
•be  was  employed  to  carry  love-letters  for  her  master. 
Ka2  vSv  tXas  Uttvf 

Branek.  Aaaleet  torn,  L 
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Diomals  writ  for  regnlatioa 

Of  lying,  to  iiiform  the  nation,* 

And  by  their  pnUic  nee  to  bring  down 

The  nte  of  whetstones  in  the  kingdom  if  CO 

About  her  neck  a  paoqnet-iDale,t 

Fraught  with  advice,  some  firesh,  some  stale. 

Of  men  that  walk'd  when  they  were  dead. 

And  cows  of  monsters  brought  to  bed: 

Of  hail-stomes  big  as  pullet?  eggs,  65 

And  puppies  whelp'd  with  twice  two  legs  :§ 

A  blazing  star  seen  in  the  west. 

By  six  or  seven  men  at  least 

Two  trumpets  she  does  sound  at  once,|| 


*  The  newspapers  of  those  times,  called  Mercuries  and  Diar- 
aals,  were  not  more  authentic  than  similar  publications  are  at 
nresent  Each  party  had  its  Mercunes :  there  was  Mercnrias 
fcusticns,  and  Mercurins  Aulicos. 

t  The  observatl<nis  on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare  will  explain 
this  passage.  We  there  read :  '*  A  happy  talent  for  lying,  familiar 
**  enotigh  to  those  men  of  fire,  who  looked  on  every  one  graver 
**  than  themselves  as  their  tohetsUnu,"  This,  you  may  remem- 
ber, is  a  proverbial  term,  denoting  an  excitement  to  lying,  or  a 
•abject  tnat  gave  a  man  an  opportunity  of  breaking  a  jest  upon 
aaotbw. 

ftmgar  vlee  eotis.  Hor.  An  Poet.  1. 304. 

Thus  Shakspeare  makes  Celia  reply  to  Rosalind  upon  the 
entry  of  the  Clown :  **  Fortune  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our 
**  whetstone ;  for  always  the  dulaess  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone 
**  of  the  wits.*'  And  J<Hison,  alluding  to  the  same,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Amorphus,  says :  '*  He  will  lye  cheaper  than  any  beggar, 
**and  louder  than  any  clock ;  for  which  he  Is  right  properly  ac- 
**e<NDmodated  to  the  whetstone,  his  page.**— "  This,**  says  Mr. 
Warburton,  **  will  ezi^ain  a  smart  repartee  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
**  before  king  James,  to  whom  Sir  Keneim  Digby  was  relating, 
**  that  he  ha!d  seen  the  true  pbilosoidier*s  stone  in  the  possession 
**  of  a  hermit  in  Italy :  when  the  kmg  was  very  curious  to  know 
**  what  sort  of  a  stone  it  was,  and  Sir  Keneim  much  puzzled  in 
*'  describing  it,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  said :  *  Perhaps  it  was  a  wliet- 
•*' stone.*  **^ 

**To  lie,  for  a  whetstone,  at  Temple  Soweri>y,  in  Westmore- 
**land.**  See  Sir  J.  Hariogton's  Brief  View,  p.  179.  Eiraoor 
Courtship,  p.  S6,  n. 

[It  is  a  custom  in  the  north,  when  a  man  tells  the  greatest  lie 
in  the  company,  to  reward  him  with  a  whetstone;  which  is 
called  lying  f  >  the  wheUUnu.  Budworth's  Fortnight*s  Ramble 
to  the  Lakes,  cliup.  6, 1793.] 

t  This  is  a  good  trait  in  the  character  of  Fame :  laden  with 
reports,  as  a  post-boy  with  letters  in  his  male.  The  word  male 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  fifiXoVf  ovis;  fiqAwrq,  pell  is  oviua; 
because  made  of  leather,  frequently  sheepskin:  hence  the 
French  word  maiUe,  now  written  in  English,  mail 

$  To  make  this  story  wonderful  as  the  rest,  ought  we  not  to 
read— thrice  two,  or  twice  four  legs  7 

II  In  Pope*s  Temple  of  Fame,  she  has  the  trumpet  of  eternal 
^nise,  and  the  trumpet  of  slander.    Chaucer  makes  M/olxu  aa 
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Bat  both  of  clean  contraiy  tones ;  70 

Bat  whether  both  with  the  same  wind. 

Or  one  before,  and  one  behind,* 

We  know  not,  only  this  can  tell, 

The  one  sonnds  vilely,  th'  other  well. 

And  therefore  yulgar  authora  name  79 

The  one  Good,  th^  other  Evil  Fame. 

This  tattling  gossipt  knew  too  well, 
What  mischief  Hadibras  befel ; 
And  straight  the  spigbtfol  tidings  bean. 
Of  all,  to  th'  unkind  widow's  ean.|  M 

Democritos  ne'er  langh'd  so  loud,§ 
To  see  bawds  carted  through  the  crowd. 
Or  funerals  with  stately  pomp, 
March  dowly  on  in  solemn  dump. 
As  she  laugh'd  out,  until  her  back,  8S 

As  well  as  sides,  was  like  to  crack. 
She  vow*d  she  would  go  see  the  sight. 
And  visit  the  distressed  Knight, 
To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour. 
And  be  a  gossip  at  his  labour ;  90 

And  from  his  wooden  jail,  the  stocks. 
To  set  at  large  his  fetter-locks. 
And  by  exchange,  parole,  or  ransom. 
To  free  him  from  th'  enchanted  mansioB. 
This  b'ing  resolv'd,  she  call'd  for  hood  9S 

And  usher,  implements  abroadil 
Which  ladies  wear,  l>e6ide  a  slender 
Young  waiting  damsel  to  attend  her. 


attendant  on  Fame,  and  blow  the  clarion  of  land  and  the  clarion 
of  slander,  alternately,  according  to  her  direction^ :  the  latter  is 
described  as  blacic  and  stinkinir. 

*  This  Hudibrastick  description  is  Imitated,  but  very  un- 
equally, by  Cotton,  in  his  Travesty  of  the  fonrth  book  of  VhqgU. 

t  Gossip  or  cod-sib  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  cognata  ex 
parte  del,  or  godmother.  It  is  now  likewise  become  an  appella- 
tkm  for  any  idle  woman.   Tattle,  L  e.  sine  modo  ganrire. 

t  Protinus  ad  regem  cnrsns  detorqnet  larban, 

Incenditqae  animiua  dlclis.  Viif;.  JBn.  Iv.  190. 

%  Perpetno  risn  pntmonem  agltare  solebat 

Demoeritns 

Ridebat  cnras,  nee  non  et  gaudla  vnlgl, 

Interdam  et  lacrymas.  Jnv.  Sat.  x.  34-51. 

Q  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  word  uMher  denotes  sa 
attendant,  or  part  of  her  dress ,  but  lirom  P.  iii.  c.  iU.  1. 399,  it  is 
plain  that  it  signifies  the  former.     4 

Beside  two  more  of  her  retinue, 
To  testify  what  passM  between  you. 
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All  which  appearing:,  on  she  went 

To  find  the  Knight  in  limbo  pent.  lOC 

And  'twas  not  long  before  she  found 

Him,  and  his  stout  Squire,  in  the  pound ; 

Both  conpled  in  enchanted  tether, 

By  further  leg  behind  together: 

For  as  he  set  upon  his  rump,  105 

His  head,  like  one  in  doleful  dump, 

Between  his  knees,  his  hands  appty'd 

Unto  his  ears  on  either  side, 

And  by  him,  m  another  hole. 

Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  joul,*  11  a 

She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden 

Magician's  circle,  on  the  sudden. 

As  spirits  do  t'  a  eonjarer. 

When  in  their  dreadful  shapes  th'  appear. 

No  sooner  did  the.  Knight  perceive  her,  115 

But  straight  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
Inflam'd  all  over  with  disgrace,  * 

To  be  seen  by  her  in  such  a  place ; 
Which  made  him  hang  his  head,  and  scowl. 
And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl ;  IM 

He  felt  his  brains  begin  to  swim, 
When  thus  the  Dame  accosted  him : 

This  place,  quoth  she,  they  say's  enchanted, 
And  with  delinquent  spirits  haunted ; 
That  here  are  ty'd  in  chains,  and  scourg'd,  135 

Until  their  guilty  crimes  be  pnrg'd : 
Look,  there  are  two  of  them  appear 
Like  persons  I  have  seen  somewhere : 
Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts,  130 

With  saucer-eyes  and  horns ;  and  some 
Have  heard  the  devil  beat  a  drum  :t 
But  if  our  eyes  are  not  false  glasses, 
That  give  a  wrong  account  of  faces. 
That  beard  and  I  should  be.  acquainted,  135 

Before  'twas  conjur'd  and  enchanted. 
For  though  it  be  disfigur'd  somewhat. 
As  if 't  had  lately  been  in  combat, 


*  That  is,  cheek  to  cheek ;  Bometimes  prononnced  Jig  by  Jde ; 
bat  here  properly  written,  and  derived,  from  two  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  ceac,  maxilla,  and  ciol,  or  dole,  gnttur. 

t  The  storjr  of  Mr.  Mompes8on*s  house  being  haanted  by  a 
drummer,  made  a  great  noise  abont  the  time  our  author  wiole 
The  nanative  Is  in  Bfr.  GlanvU's  book  of  Witchenfl. 
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It  did  beloo^r  t'  a  worthy  Knight, 

Howe'er  this  goUin  is  come  by*!.  140 

When  HudibiBs  the  Lady  heard 
To  take  kind  notice  of  his  beaid, 
And  q>eak  with  such  respect  and  honour, 
Both  of  the  beard  and  the  beard's  owner,* 
He  thought  it  best  to  set  as  good  145 

A  face  upon  it  as  he  cou'd, 
And  thus  ho  spoke :  Lady,  your  bright 
And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 
The  beard's  th'  identique  beard  you  knew, 
The  same  numerically  true :  *  150 

Nor  is  it  worn  by  fiend  or  elf, 
But  its  proprietor  himselfl 

O  heavens  !  quoth  she,  can  that  be  true  7 
I  do  begin  to  fear  'tis  you ; 

Not  by  your  mdividufti  whiskere,  155 

But  by  your  dialect  and  disoouxse, 
That  never  spoke  to  man  or  beast. 
In  notions  Tulgariy  exprest : 

*  See  the  dignity  of  the  beard  maintained  by  Dr.  Bolwer  in 
lis  Artificial  Changeling,  p.  196.  He  says,  shaving  the  chin  is 
fastly  to  be  accounted  a  note  of  eflfeminacy,  as  appears  by  en- 
nacht,  who  produce  not  a  beard,  the  sign  or  virility.  Alexander 
and  his  officers  did  not  shave  their  bea^rds  till  they  were  effemi- 
aated  by  Persian  luxury.  It  was  late  before  barbers  were  in 
request  at  Rome :  they  first  came  from  Sicily  454  years  after  the 
ftmndation  of  Borne.  Varro  tells  us  they  were  introduced  by 
Ticlnlos  Mena.  Sclpio  Afiricanos  was  the  first  who  shaved  his 
Ihee  every  day:  the  emperor  Augustus  used  this  practice.  See 
Pliny*s  Nat  Hist  b.  vli.  e.  50.  Diogenes  seeing  one  with  a 
smooth  shaved  chin,  said  to  him,  **  Hast  thou  whereof  to  accuse 
**  nature  for  making  thee  a  man  and  not  a  woman  t**— The  Rho- 
diaas  and  Byzantines,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  modern  Rus- 
sians, persisted  against  their  laws  and  edicts  In  shaving,  and  the 
use  of  the  razor. — ^Ulmns  de  fine  barbie  humane,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  beard  seems  not  merely  for  ornament,  or  age,  or  sex,  not 
for  covering  nor  cleanliness,  but  to  serve  the  office  of  the  human 
soul.  And  that  nature  gave  to  manlcind  a  beard,  that  It  mijeht 
remain  as  an  index  in  the  face  of  the  masculine  generative  tac- 
Bltv.— Beard-haters  are  by  Barclay  clapped  on  board  the  ship  of 

Laudis  erat  qnandam  barbatoe  esse  parentes 

Atque  supercllinm  mento  gestare  padico 

Boeratis  exemplo»  barbam  nutrire  aolebant 

Cult(»es  sophie. 
FUm  hair  was  worn  by  the  Roman  ladles.    Martial  says : 
•  Jurat  caplllos  esse,  quos  emit,  suos  ^ 

Fabuila  nunqnld  ilia,  Paulle,  pejerat 
And  again:  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amandi,  iU.  1S5: 

Famlna  procedlt  densissima  crlnibus  emptls ; 
Proque  sals  alios  efficlt  ere  sues : 

Neci    ■ 
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Bat  what  malignant  Btar,  alai ! 

Has  brought  you  both  to  this  sad  pass  7  IM 

Quoth  he,  The  fortune  of  the  war, 
Which  I  am  lees  afflicted  for, 
Than  to  be  seen  with  beard  and  face 
By  you  in  such  a  homely  case. 

Quoth  she,  Those  need  not  be  ashamM  165 

For  being  honourably  maun'd ; 
If  he  that  is  in  battle  conqiAr'd, 
Haye  any  title  to  his  own  beard, 
Tho'  yours  be  sorely  lugg'd  and  torn, 
It  does  your  visage  more  adorn  170 

Than  if  'twere  pruned,  and  stareh'd  and  lander^d, 
And  cut  square  by  the  Rusnan  standard.* 
A  ton>  beard's  like  a  tatter'd  ensign. 
That's  bravest  which  there  are  most  rents  in. 
That  petticoat,  about  your  shoulden,  175 

Does  not  so  well  become  a  soldier's ; 
And  I'm  afraid  they  are  worse  handled, 
Altho'  i'  th'  rear,  your  beard  the  van  led  ;t 
And  those  uneasy  bruises  make- 
My  heart  for  company  to  ake,  180 

To  see  so  worshipful  a  friend 
I'  th'  pillory  set,  at  the  wrong  end. 

Quoth  Hndibras,  This  thing  calPd  paiii,| 
Is,  as  the  learned  stoics  maintain. 
Not  bad  simpliciter,  nor  good,  185 

But  merely  as  'tis  understood. 
Sense  is  deceitful,  and  may  feign 
As  well  in  counterfeiting  pain 
As  other  gross  phasnomenas. 

In  which  it  oft'  mistakes  the  case.  190 

But  since  th'  immortal  intellect. 
That's  free  from  error  and  defect. 


*  The  beans  in  the  reign  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.  spent  as 
mnch  time  in  dressing  their  beards,  as  modern  beans  do  In  dress* 
ing  their  hair ;  and  many  of  them  kept  a  person  to  read  to  them 
wliile  the  operation  was  perfomlng.  it  to  well  known  what 
great  dlflicnity  the  Caar  Peter  of  Bossla  met  with  in  obliging  his 
subjects  to  cut  off  their  beards. 

t  The  van  is  the  firon  or  fore  part  of  an  army,  and  comoMHily 
^e  post  of  danger  and  honor ;  the  rear  the  hinder  part.  So  that 
inaUng  a  front  in  the  rear  mast  be  retreating  firom  the  enemy^ 
By  this  comical  expression  the  lady  signifies  tbat  he  turned  tail 
lo  them,  liy  which  means  hto  shoulders  sped  worse  than  kis 
beard. 

X  Some  tenets  of  the  stoic  philosophers  are  here  burlesqued 
with  great  humor 
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.  WhoBe  objects  rtill  penist  tho  aame. 
Is  free  from  outwani  braise  or  maioi. 
Which  nought  external  can  expose  IM 

To  grosB  material  bangs  or  blows, 
It  follows  we  can  ne'er  be  sure 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure ; 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  gziev*d, 
As  by  the  fancy  is  belieVd.  100 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit* 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  straight  ;* 
OtherB,  tho'  wounded  sore  in  reason. 
Felt  no  cootusioD,  nor  discrstion.t 
A  Saxon  Duke  did  grow  so  fat,  S05 

That  mice»  as  histories  relate, 
Ate  grots  and  labyrinths  to  dwell  in 
His  postique  parts,  without  his  feeling ; 
Then  how  is't  possible  a  kick  • 
Should  e*er  reach  that  way  to  the  quick  71  110 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vam, 
For  one  that's  basted  to  feel  pain ; 
Because*  the  pangs  his  bones  endure, 
Ccmtribute  nothing  to  the  cure ; 
Yet  honour  hurt  is  wont  to  rage  915 

With  pain  no  med'cine  can  assuage. 

Quoth  he,  That  honour's  very  squeamish 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish : 

*  In  6rey*i  note  on  this  passage  there  are  several  stories  of 
this  sort ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  case  of  the  Chey> 
%lier  Jarre,  '*  who  was  npon  the  scaffold  at  Troyes,  had  his  hair 
**  cat  off,  the  handkerchief  before  his  eyes,  and  the  sword  In  the 
"  executioner*!  hand  to  cat  off  his  head  ;  bat  the  kins  pardoned 
**  Um :  being  taken  up.  his  fear  had  so  taken  hold  of  him,  that 
**  he  coald  not  stand  nor  speak :  they  led  him  to  bed,  and  opened 
**  a  vein,  but  no  blood  would  come.**  Jjotd  Stafford's  Letters, 
vol.  i.  p.  166. 

t  As  it  is  here  stopped,  it  signifies,  others  though  really  and 
■orely  wonnded,  (see .the  Lady's  Answer,  line  212)  felt  no  braise 
or  cat:  but  if  we  put'a  semicolon  after  sore,  and  no  stop  after 
reason,  the  meaning  may  be,  others  though  wounded  sore  In  body, 
yet  in  mind  or  imagination  felt  no  bruise  or  cut.  DiscretioB» 
liere  signifies  a  cut,  or  separation  of  parts. 

t  Be  lustly  aigoes  firom  this  story,  that  if  a  man  could  be  lo 
caawed  and  mangled  in  those  parts,  without  his  feeling  it,  a 
kick  in  the  same  place  would  not  much  hurt  him.  See  Butler's 
Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  where  it  is  asserted,  that  the  note  in  the 
old  editions  is  by  Butler  himself.  I  cannot  fix  this  story  on  any 
particular  duke  of  Saxony.  It  may  be  paralleled  by  the  case  of 
aa  inferior  animal,  as  related  by  a  pretended  eye-witness.— In 
Arcadia  sdo  me  esse  spectatum  suenij  que  pre  pinguedine  ear- 
nis,  non  modo  snrgere  non  posset ;  sed  etiam  ut  In  ejus  eorpore 
sorex,  exes4  came,  nidum  fecisset,  et  peperisslt  mnrea.  Vaxxo, 
U.4.12. 
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For  what's  mora  honoonlile  than  scan, 

Or  dun  to  tatters  rent  in  wars?  «M 

Some  haye  been  beaten  till  they  knom 

What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  th'  blow ; 

Some  kick'd,  until  they  can  feel  whether 

A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather : 

And  yet  haye  met,  after  long  running,  SS5 

With  some  whom  they  haye  taught  that  cunning. 

The  fuithest  way  about,  t'  o'ercome, 

r  th'  end  does  proye  the  nearest  home. 

By  laws  of  learned  duellists, 

liiey  that  are  bruis'd  with  wood,  or  fists,  930 

And  think  one  beating  may  for  once 

Suffice,  ara  cowards  and  poltroons : 

But  if  they  dare  engage  f  a  second. 

They're  stout  and  gallant  fellows  reckon'd 

Th'  old  Romans  freedom  did  bestow,  S3S 

Our  princes  worship,  with  a  blow  :* 
King  Pynhus  cur'd  his  splenetic 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick.t    . 


*  One  form  of  declariDf  a  slave  free,  at  IU«m»  wai  fbt  the 
pnetor,  in  the  presence  of  certain  persons,  to  give  the  slave  a  light 
stroke  with  a  small  stick,  from  its  use  called  vindicta. ' 

Tnae  mihi  dominns,  reram  imperils  hominnmqiie 
Tot  tantisqae  minor  ;  quern  ter  vindicta  quaterqne 
Imposita  hand  nnquam  miser&  formidine  privet  ? 

Herat.  Sat.  U.  7, 75. 

Vindicta,  postqaam  mens  a  prsttwe  recessi, 
Cor  mihi  aon  liceat  Jassit  qaodcunqoe  voluntas. 
Persias,  v.  88. 
flemetimes  freedom  was  given  by  an  alapa,  or  blow  with  the 
open  band  npon  the  ihee  or  head : 

qnibus  una  Qnlntem 

Vertigo  fkcit.  Pers.  v.  75. 

Qaos  manumittebant  eos,  Alapa  percussos,  clrcumagebant  et 
llberos  confirmabant :  fh>m  hence,  perhaps,  came  the  saying  of 
n*s  being  giddy,  or  having  his  head  turned  with  his  good 

Verterlt  hone  dmninus,  memento  tnrtkinis  exit 
Ifarcns  Dama.  Pers.  v.  78. 

t  It  was  a  leneral  belief  that  he  could  cure  the  spleen  by 
sacrificing  a  white  cock,  and  with  his  right  foot  gently  pressing 
the  spleen  of  the  persons,  laid  down  on  their  backs,  a  little  on 
one  side.  Nor  was  any  so  poor  and  inconsiderable  as  not  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  royal  touch,  if  he  desired  it.  The 
toe  of  that  foot  was  said  to  have  a  divine  virtue,  for  after  his 
death  the  rest  of  his  body  being  consumed,  this  was  found  n»- 
hurt  and  untouched  by  the  fire.  Vid.  Plutarch,  in  Vita  PyrrhL 
sab  initio. 
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The  Negofl,*  when  lome  mighty  lord 

Or  potentate's  to  bo  restored,  S40 

And  pardon'd  for  some  great  offence. 

With  which  he's  willing  to  dispense. 

First  has  him  laid  upon  his  belly, 

Then  beaten  back  and  side,  t'  a  jelly  ^ 

That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows,  MS 

And  gives  thanks  for  the  princely  blows ; 

Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 

Of  his  magnificent  rib-roasting. 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manfal. 

That,  like  his  sword,  endures  the  anvil,t  959 

And  justly's  found  so  formidable, 

The  more  his  valour's  malleable : 

But  he  that  fears  a  bastinado. 

Will  run  away  from  his  ovm  shadow  :§ 

And  though  I'm  now  in  durance  fast,  t5S 

By  our  own  party  basely  cast. 

Ransom,  exchange,  parole,  refus'd, 

And  worst  than  by  the  en'my  us'd ; 

In  close  catastall  shut,  past  hope 

Of  wit  or  valour  to  elope ;  SM 

%M  beards,  the  nearer  that  they  tend 

To  til'  earth,  still  grow  more  reverend ; 

And  cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches. 

The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches ; 

I'll  make  this  low  dejected  fate  885 

Advance  me  to  a  neater  heightT 

Quoth  she,  YouVe  almost  made  m'  in  love 
With  that  which  did  my  pity  move. 
Great  wits  and  valours,  like  great  states, 


*  Negro  was  king  of  Abytslnta. 

t  ThU  itory  Is  tokt  in  Le  Blanc's  Travels,  Part  U.  ch.  4. 

See  the  character  of  a  parasite  in  the  Comic  Fragments,  Grot 
dicta  PoStamm  apad  Stobieura. 

$  Tlw  ttury  of  Baceplialas  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  his  own 
shadow.    Rabelais,  vol.  i.  c.  14. 

H  A  cage  or  prison  wherein  slaves  were  exposed  for  sale : 

—  ne  sit  pnestantior  alter 
Cappedocas  rlgida  plngnes  plansisse  catasta. 

Persias,  vl.  78. 

H  fiye  ftnitis  «■(>*«  BtQv 

Updrrtav  kcucQs  X£ay  40v/<j)^  vori. 
*I««f  ydp  iyaOoS  toSto  rpAipavts  ytvtrmu 

Menaad.  Fiagm.  p.  108^ 
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Do  sometimes  sink  with  their  own  weights  :* 
Th'  extremes  of  glory  uid  of  shame, 
Like  east  and  west,  become  the  8ame.t 
No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  tlian  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 
But  if  a  beattttg  seems  so  brave, 
What  glories  most  a  whipping  have  ? 
Soch  great  atchievements  cannot  fail 
To  cast  salt  on  a  woman's  tail  :t 
For  if  I  thought  your  nat*ral  talent 
Of  passive  courage  were  so  gallant, 
As  you  strain  hanl  to  have  it  thought, 
I  could  grow  amorous,  and  dote. 

When  Hudibras  this  language  heard. 
He  prickM  up's  oars,  and  stroked  his  beard ; 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour. 
Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flower  :§ 
This  crisis  then  I'll  set  my  rest  on, 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question. 

Madam,  what  you  would  seem  to  doubt 
Shall  be  to  all  the  workl  made  out. 
How  I've  been  drubb'd,  and  with  what  spirit. 
And  magnanimity  I  bear  it ; 
And  if  you  doubt  it  to  be  true, 
I'll  stake  myself  down  against  you  r 
And  if  I  faU  in  love  or  troth,|| 
fie  you  the  winner  and  take  both. 


870- 
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*  Sals  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit       Hor.  Ep.  zvi. 

t  That  is,  glory  and  shame,  which  are  as  opposite  as  east  and 
west,  become  the  same  as  in  the  two  following  verses : 
No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palnce 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

t  Allnding  to  the  common  saying :— Yoo  will  catch  the  bird 
f  you  throw  salt  on  his  tail. 

i  A  proverbial  expression  for  the  ftiirest  and  best  opportunity 
of  doing  any  thing.  It  is  a  common  observation  among  brewers; 
distillers  of  Geneva,  and  vinegar  makers,  that  their  liquors  fer- 
ment best  when  the  plants  used  in  them  are  in  the  flower.  Boer- 
haave*s  Chem.  4to.  p.  288.  Hudibras  vainly  compares  himself 
to  the  vine  in  flower,  for  he  thinics  be  has  set  the  widow  fer- 
menting. Willis  de  Ferment  says,  Vulgo  increbuit  opinio  qnod 
seiecta  qnsdam  anni  tempora,  ea  nimlrnm  in  qaibus  veisetabilia 
enjns  generis  ilorent,  Ax.  et  vina  quo  tempore  vitis  efllorescit, 
targescentias  denuo  concipiant.  See  also  Sir  Kenelm  Dlgby  on 
the  cure  of  wounds  by  sympathetic  powder.  Stains  in  linen,  by 
vegetable  Juices,  are  most  easily  taken  out  when  the  sevemi 
plants  are  in  their  prime.  Examples,  in  raspberries,  quinceSf 
hops,  Jcc.    See  Boyle*s  History  of  Air. 

Il  The  word  troth,  ftom  the  Saxon  treoth,  sigidfies  punctuality 
or  fidelity  ia  performing  an  agreement. 
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Qaoth  ahe,  I've  heard  old  cmmtng  atagen 
Say,  foolfl  for  argramenta  use  wagera. 
And  though  I  praia'd  your  valour,  yet 
I  did  not  mean  to  bautk  your  wit,  ^00 

Which,  if  yon  have,  yon  mnst  n€»edB  know 
What,  I  have  told  you  before  now. 
And  you  b'  experiment  have  prov'd, 
I  cannot  love  where  I'm  belov'd. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  'Tie  a  caprich*  9» 

Beyond  the  infliotion  of  a  witeh  ; 
So  cheats  to  play  with  thoae  atill  aim, 
That  do  not  understand  the  game. 
•    Love  in  your  heart  as  idly  bums. 

As  fire  in  antique  Roman  um8,t  81f 

To  warm  the  dead,  and  vainly  light 

Those  only  that  see  nothing  by't 

Have  you  not  power  to  entertain, 

And  render  love  for  love  again  ? 

As  no  man  can  draw  in  his  breath  319 

At  once,  and  force  out  air  beneath. 

Or  do  you  love  yourself  so  much, 

To  bear  all  rivals  else  a  grutch  7 

What  fate  can  lay  a^eater  curse, 

Than  you  upon  yourself  would  force ;  3S0 

For  wedlock,  without  love,  some  say. 

Is  but  a  lock  without  a  key. 

It  is  a  kind  of  rape  to  marry 

One  that  neglects,  or  cares  not  for  ye : 

*  A  whtm  or  fancy ;  from  the  Italian  word  capriccio. 

t  Fortanins  LIcetns  wrote  a  Inrge  discourse  concemlof  these 
vras,  from  whence  Bishop  Wilkins,  In  his  Mathematical  Me- 
BMrifs,  bath  recited  many  particulars.  In  Camden's  Description 
of  Yorkshire,  a  lamp  It  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of 
GoDstantins  Chloms.  An  extraordinary  one  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Angustin,  De  Civitate  Dei,  21, 6.  Aiigyro  est  phannm  Vraerls 
saper  mare :  Ibl  est  lucerna  super  candelabrum  poslta,  luoens 
ad  mare  sub  dlvo  cobU,  nam  neque  ventus  asperglt  neque  pluvia 
extlngnit.  The  story  of  the  lamp  In  the  sepulchre  of  Tullla,  the 
daoghter  of  Cicero,  which  was  supposed  to  have  burnt  above 
15S0  years,  is  told  by  Pancirollns  ana  others ;  sed  credat  Judcus. 
M.  le  Prince  de  St.  Severe  accounts  for  the  appearance  on  phllo- 
sopbleal  prindiries,  in  a  pHmphlet  published  at  Naples,  1753. 
**  Je  erols,"  says  he,  **  d*avoir  eonvalncu  d*6tre  fabnieuse  Topin- 
**ion  den  lampes  perpetuelles  des  anciens.  Les  InmMres 
**  InuigiDulres,  que  Ton  a  vu  qnelqnefols  dans  les  anciens  sepul- 
**craa,  one  et6  prodnltes  par  le  subite  ascension  des  sels  anl 
**  y  etoient  renferroees.*'  He  should  rather  have  said,  by  in- 
flammable air,  so  frequently  generated  In  pits  and  caverns.  This 
■apposition  is  conflrmed  by  a  letter  of  Jerome  Giordano  to  the 
■oble  author,  dated  Lucera,  Sept..  19, 1753.  giving  a  cmloat  ae 
soont  of  an  ancient  sepalchre  opened  there  tn  that  yeai; 
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For  what  does  make  it  nvishmeiit,  3SS 

But  b'ing  against  th^  mind'a  ooosent  ? 

A  rape,  that  is  the  more  inhuman. 

For  being  acted  by  a  woman. 

Why  are  you  fair,  but  to  entice  us 

To  lore  you,  that  you  may  despise  us  ?  33t 

Bat  though  you  cannot  love,  you  say, 

Out  of  your  own  fantastic  way,* 

Why  should  you  not,  at  least,  allow 

Those  that  love  you,  to  do  so  too : 

For,  as  you  fly  me,  and  pursae  335 

Love  more  averse,  so  I  do  you ; 

And  am,  by  your  own  doctrine,  tang^t 

To  practise  what  you  call  a  fault 

Quoth  she,  If  what  you  say  be  true. 
You  must  fly  me,  as  I  do  you ;  340 

But  'tis  not  what  we  do,  but  say, 
In  love,  and  preaching,  that  must  sway. 

Quoth  he.  To  bid  me  not  to  love. 
Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move, 
My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up,  345 

Or,  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  hickup : 
Command  me  to  piss  out  the  moon. 
And  'twill  as  easily  be  done. 
Love's  power's  too  great  to  be  withstood 
By  feeble  human  flesh  and  blood.  350 

'Twas  he  that  brought  upon  his  knees 
The  hect'ring  kill-cow  Hercules ; 
Reduc'd  his  leaguer-lion's  skin 
T'  a  petticoat,t  and  made  him  spin: 

*  It  has  generally  been  printed  fanatic ;  but,  I  believe,  mart 
readers  will  approve  of  Dr.  Grey's  alteration.    It  aipeet  better 
with  the  sense,  and  with  what  she  says  afterwards-: 
Tet  His  no  flintastic  piqne 
I  have  to  love,  nor  coy  dislike. 
Though  iknatic  sometimes  signifies  mad,  irrational,  abslurd; 
thus  Javenal,  iv.: 

—  nt  fanatlcns  sstro, 

PercQssas,  Belluna,  tuo 

t  Leaguer  signifies  a  siege  laid  to  a  town ;  it  seems  to  be  also 
used  for  a  pitched  or  standing  camp:  a  leagner  coat  is  a  tort  of. 
watch  cloalc,  or  coat  used  by  soldiers  wlien  they  are  at  a  siege, 
or  upon  duty.  Hndibras  here  speaks  of  the  lion*s  skin  as  Uer- 
euies's  leaguer,  or  military  habit,  his  campaign  coat  See  Skin- 
ner's Lexicon :  art.  Leaguer.  Laena,  in  Latin,  Is  by  Ainsworth 
translated  a  soldier's  leaguer  coat.  Hercules  changed  clothes 
With  Omphaie.    Ovid.  Fasti,  ii. 

Cnltibus  Alclden  instmit  ilia  suls. 
Das  tenues  tunicas  Getulo  murice  tinctas  !— 
Ipsa  capit  elavamque  gmvero,  spolinmqne  leonls. 
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Seix'd  on  hit  dab  and  made  it  dwindle*  35S 

T  a  feeble  distaff,  and  a  spindle. 

Twas  be  made  emperors  gallants 

To  their  own  sisters,  and  their  aunts ; 

Set  popes  and  cardinals  »gog. 

To  play  with  pages  at  leap-frog  ;t  SGO 

'Twas  he  that  gave  pur  senate  purges. 

And  flux'd  the  bouse  of  many  a  burgess  ;t 

Made  those  that  represent  the  nation 

Submit,  and  suffer  amputation : 

And  all  the  grandees  o'  th'  cabal,  3GS 

Adjourn  to  tubs,  at  spring  and  fall. 

He  mounted  synod-men,  and  rode  'em 

To  Dirty-lane  and  little  Sodom  ; 

Made  'em  curvet,  like  Spanish  gennets, 

And  take  the  ring  at  madam  .^  37C 

'Twas  he  that  made  Saint  Francis  do 

More  than  the  devil  could  tempt  him  to  ;|1 

In  cold  and  frosty  weather  grow 

Enamoured  of  a  wife  of  snow ; 

And  though  she  were  of  rigid  temper,  37S 

With  melting  flames  accost  and  tempt  her ; 

Which,  after  in  enjoyment  quenching, 

He  hung  a  garland  on  his  eugine.T 

Quoth  she,  If  love  have  these  effects, 
Why  is  it  not  forbid  our  sex  7  388 

Why  is't  not  damn'd,  and  interdicted, 
For  diabolical  and  wicked  7  * 

And  sung,  as  out  of  tune,  against, 

*  Msonlas  inter  calathum  tennisse  pnellu 

DicerU ;  et  domins  pertlmnisse  mlnat. 
Noa  fiagis,  Alclde,  victrlcem  mille  laborom 

Rasilibiu  ealathis  imposuisw  manam  1 
Crassaque  robnsto  deducts  pollice  fila, 
^naque  formose  pensa  rependis  bene. 

Ovid.  Epist.  Dejanira  Herenll. 
t  Cardinal  Casa,  archbishop  of  BeneTentam,  was  accoaed  of 
havinf  wriUen  some  Italian  verses,  In  his  youth,  in  praise  of 


t  This  allades  lo  Oliver  Cromwell  taming  the  members  out 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  calling  Harry  Martin  aod  Sir  Pe- 
ter Wentworth  whoiemasiers.  Bchard's  History  of  England, 
voL  ii.  p.  375. 

4  The  Tatler  mentions  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  called  Bennet. 

fi  In  the  legend  of  the  life  of  Bt.  Francis,  we  are  told,  that  be* 
Ing  tempted  by  the  devil  In  the  shape  of  a  virgin,  he  snbdued 
his  passion,  by  embracing  a  pillar  of  snow. 

If  In  the  history  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XIII.  by  James  Howell, 
JBsq^  p.  8U,  It  is  said,  that  Che  French  horsemen  who  were  killed 
at  the  Isle  of  Rh«,  had  their  mUtresaes*  Avon  tied  about  their 
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Am  Turk  and  Pope  are  by  the  saints  7* 

I  find,  IVe  grreater  reason  for  it,  385 

Than  I  believ'd  before  f  abhor  it 

QuoUi  Hndibras,  tiiese  sad  eflects 
Spring  from  yoor  heathenish  neglects 
Of  love's  great  pow'r,  which  he  retains 
Upon  younwlves  with  equal  scorns ;  3M 

And  those  who  worthy  lovers  slight, 
Plagues  with  prepest'rous  appetite ; 
This  made  the  beauteous  queen  of  Crete 
To  take  a  town-bull  for  her  sweet  ;t 
And  from  her  greatness  stoop  so  low,  3M 

To  be  the  rival  of  a  cow. 
Others,  to  prostitute  their  great  hearts, 
To  be  baboons'  and  monkeys*  sweet-heaits. 
Some  with  the  dev'i  himself  in  league  grow, 
By's  representative  a  negro ;  400 

'Twas  this  made  vestal  maids  love-sick. 
And  venture  to  be  buried  quick.t 
Some  by  their  fathers  and  their  brotherB,§ 
To  be  made  mistresses,  and  mothers. 
'Tis  this  that  proudest  dames  enamoun  405 

On  lacquies,  and  variets-des-chambres  ;|| 
Their  haughty  stomachs  overeomes. 


*  Perhaps  the  saints  were  food  of  Robert  Wisdom's  bynm : 

'^Preserve  as.  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word— 
**  From  Turk  and  Pope,  defend  us,  Lord.** 

t  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Bflnos,  was  la  love  with  a  man,  whose 
name  was  Taurus,  or  bull.        * 

t  By  the  Roman  law  the  vestal  viifins  were  bnried  alive,  if 
they  broke  their  vow  of  chastity. 

$  Myrrha  patrem,  sed  non  quo  fliia  debet,  amavit 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Am.  i.  S85. 

II  Varlet  was  formerly  used  In  the  same  sense  as  valet:  per- 
haps our  poet  might  please  himself  with  themeaninf  given  to 
this  word  in  later  days,  when  it  came  to  denote  a  rogne.  The 
word  knave,  which  now  signifies  a  cheat,  formerly  meant  no 
more  than  a  servant  Thus,  in  an  old  translation  of  St.  PanPs 
Epistles,  and  in  Dryden.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Posthumoat  Works, 
nses  the  Word  varlot  for  bumbailiff,  though  I  do  not  find  it  in  this 
sense  in  any  dictionary.  See  Butler's  Genuine  Remains,  vol.  IL 
pp.  81,  aad  171.    Thus  fur  in  LaUn : 

anid  doodai  faciant,  andent  cum  talia  ftues. 

Yiig.  Ed.  UL 16. 

Exilis  dorans  est,  ubi  non  et  multa  supersnnt, 
Et  dominnm  fUlnnt,  et  prosnnt  fluribus. 

Hor.  EpUt  lib.  i.  0, 45. 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  Plntarcn  in  the  Ulb  of  Lncnllns. 
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And  makes  'em  stoop  to  dirty  gioomB, 
To  digrht  the  worid,  and  to  diapacage 
'  Claps,  issue,  infamy,  and  maniafe.*  410 

Quoth  she,  These  judgments  are  seyere. 
Yet  such  as  I  should  ra&er  bear, 
Than  trust  men  with  their  oaths,  or  pio?e 
Their  faith  and  secrecy  in  love. 

Says  he.  There  is  a  weighty  reason  415 

Fore  secrecy  in  lore  .as  treason. 
Love  is  a  burglarer,  a  felon. 
That  in  the  windore-eye  does  ste^  int 
To  rob  the  heart,  and,  with  his  prey, 
Steals  out  again  a  closer  way,  480 

Which  whosoever  can  discover. 
He's  sure,  as  he  deserves,  to  suffer. 
Love  is  a  fire,  that  bums  and  sparkles 
In  men,  as  nat'rally  as  in  chaicoals. 
Which  sooty  chymisbs  stop  in  holes,  4S5 

When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals  ;| 
So  lovers  should  their  passions  choke. 
That  tho'  they  bum,  they  may  not  smoke. 
'Tis  like  that  sturdy  thief  tiiat  stole. 
And  dragg'd  beasts  backward  into's  hole  ;^  430 

So  love  does  lovers,  and  ns  men 
Draws  by  the  tails  into  his  den. 
That  no  impression  may  discover. 
And  trace  t'  his  cave  the  wary  lover 
But  if  you  doubt  1  should  reveal  435 


*  That  Is,  to  slight  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  undertake 
the  want  of  IssHe  atad  marriage  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  elaps  and  infamy  on  the  other:  or  perhaps  the  poet 
meant  a  bitter  sneer  on  matrimony,  by  saying  love  makes  them 
sabmit  to  the  embraces  of  their  inferiors,  and  consequently  to 
disregard  fonr  principal  evils  of  snch  connections,  disease,  child- 
bearing,  disgrace,  and  marriage. 

t  Thus  it  is  spelt  in  most  editions,  and  perhaps  most  agreeably 
to  the  etymology.    See  Skinner. 

X  Oharcoal  colliers,  in  order  to  keep  their  wood  from  blazing 
when  it  Is  in  the  pit,  cover  it  careAiUy  with  turf  and  mould. 

$  Cacus,  a  noted  robber,  who.  When  he  had  stolen  cattle,  drew 
them  backward  by  their  tails  into  his  den,  lest  they  shoiUd  be 
traced  and  discovered : 

At  fnriis  Caci  mens  efien,  ne  quid  inatuum 
Aut  intractatum  scelerisve  dolive  fuisset, 
dnatuor  a  stabulis  prestanti  corpore  tauros 
Avertit,  totidem  formd  superante  jnvencas ; 
'  Atque  hos,  ne  qua  forent  pedibus  vestigia  rectis, 
Caudi  in  spelnncam  tractos,  versisque  viamm 
Indlciis  raptos,  saxo  occnltabat  opaco. 

iEneis  vUl.  SOS. 
9 
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What  yoa  entrait  me  under  nal, 
ni  prove  myself  as  dose  and  yiitDOUN 
As  your  own  secretary,  Albertus.* 

Qaoth  she,  I  grant  you  may  be  close 
tu  hiding  what  your  aims  propose :  iM 

Love-possions  are  like  parables, 
By  which  men  still  mean  something  else : 
T^io'  love  be  all  the  world's  pretence. 
Money's  the  mythologic  sense. 
The  real  sabstance  of  the  shadow,  4A 

Which  all  addrMs  and  courtship's  made  to. 

Thought  hefi  understand  your  play, 
And  how  to  quit  you  your  own  way ; 
He  that  will  win  his  dame,  must  do 
As  Lore  does,  when  he  bends  his  bow ;  450 

With  one  band  thrust  the  lady  from. 
And  with  the  other  pull  her  home.t 
I  grant,  quoth  he,  wealth  is  a  great 
Provocative  to  am'rous  heat : 

It  is  all  phUtres  and  high  diet,  455 

That  makes  love  rampant,  and  to  fly  out : 
Tis  beauty  always  in  the  flower. 
That  buds  and  blossoms  at  fourscore : 
'Tis  that  by  which  the  sun  and  moon, 
At  their  own  weapons  are  out-done  :t  4M 

*  Albertas  Hafnos  was  bUhcM»  ot  Ratisbon,  aboat  the  year 
lano,  and  wrote  a  book,  entitled,  De  Secretis  Malieruni.  Hence 
the  poet  facetiously  calls  him  the  wonien*s  secretary.  It  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1643,  with  another  silly  book, 
entitled,  Michaeiis  Scot!  de  Secretis  Nature  Opus. 

t  The  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  530,  describes  an  Inter- 
view between  Perkin  Warbeck  and  lady  Catharine  Gordon, 
which  mav  serve  as  no  improper  specimen  of  this  kind  of  dalU- 
anre.  **  If  I  prevail,*'  says  he,  '*  let  this  kiss  seal  np  the  con- 
**  tract,  and  this  kiss  bear  witness  to  the  indentures ;  and  this 
**  kiss,  because  one  witness  is  not  sufficient,  consummate  the 
"  assurance.— And  soj  with  a  kind  of  reverence  and  ftshionahle 
''gesture,  after  he  had  kissed  her  thrice,  he  took  her  In  both  his 
**  hands,  crosswise,  and  gazed  upon  her,  with  a  kind  of  patting 
**  her  from  him  and  pulling  her  to  him ;  and  so  again  and  agiia 
'*  rekissed  her,  and  set  her  in  her  place,  with  a  pretty  m 
*'  of  enforcement** 

t  Gold  and  silver  aie  marked  by  the  sun  and  moon  in  c 

Istry,  as  they  were  supposed  to  he  more  immediately  nnder  the 
influence  of  those  luminaries.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  the  Chanoaes 
"  >s  Tale,  1. 16393,  ed.  Tyrwhitt : 

The  b4dies  sevene  eke,  lo  hem  here  anon* 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver,  we  threpe. 
Mars  iren,  Mercurie  quicksilver  we  clepe, 
Batamns  led,  and  Jupiter  is  tin. 
And  Venns  coper,  by  my  fiuier  kin. 
rbe  appropriation  of  certain  metals  to  the  seven  plaaeti  m 
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That  makes  knigbts^emmt  fall  in  traaoes. 
And  lay  about  'em  in  romances : 
Tib  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  sacred  call:* 
For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing,  485 

•     But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring? 
Or  what  but  riches  is  there  known, 
Which  man  can  solely  call  his  own ; 
In  which  no  creature  goes  his  half, 
Unless  it  be  to  sqaint  and  laugh?  47f 

I  do  confess,  with  goods  and  land, 
I'd  have  a  wife  at  second  hand  ; 
And  such  you  are :  nor  is't  your  perMm 
My  stomach's  set  so  sharp  and  fierce  on; 
But  'tis  your  better  part,  your  riches,  47S 

That  my  enamour'd  heart  bewitches: 
Let  me  your  fortune  but  possess. 
And  settle  your  person  how  you  please ; 
Or  make  it  o*er  in  trust  to  the  devil. 
You'll  find  me  reasonable  and  civil.  480 

Quoth  she,  I  like  this  plainness  better 
ISian  false  mock-passion,  speech  or  letter. 
Or  any  feat  of  qualm  or  swooning. 
But  hanging  of  yourself,  or  drowning; 
Your  only  way  with  me  to  break  48S 

Your  miud,  is  breaking  of  your  neck : 
For  as  when  merchants  break,  o'erthrown 
Like  nine-pins,  they  strike  others  down ; 
So  that  would  break  my  heart ;  which  done. 
My  tempting  fortune  is  your  own.  490 

I'liese  are  but  trifles ;  ev'ry  lover 
Will  damn  himself  over  and  over, 
And  greater  matters  undertake 
For  a  less  worthy  mistress'  sake : 
Yet  th'  are  the  only  ways  to  prove  40S 

Th'  unfeign'd  realities  of  love ; 
For  he  that  hangs,  or  beats  out's  brains. 
The  devil's  in  him  if  he  feigns. 

Qooth  Hudibras,  This  way's  too  rough 
For  mere  experiment  and  proof;  500 

vpectlvely,  may  be  traced  as  high  as  Proclos,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  perhaps  is  still  more  ancient.  This  point  is  discussed  by 
La  Cmce.  See  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  vi.  p.  793.  The  splen 
dor  of  fold  is  more  refulgent  than  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
*         Et  genus,  et  formam,  regina  pecnnia  ddnat ; 

Ac  bene  nnnimatom  decorat  Suadela.  Venusque. 

Hofat.  Ep.  I.  fl^  37. 
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It  k  110  jeiliiiff.  tzhrial  SMttar, 

To  iwin^  P  th'  air,  or  plunge  in  walar» 

And,  like  a  water-witch,  try  fcwe  ;• 

Tbat'a  to  destroy,  and  not  to  profe: 
-   *iU  if  a  man  should  bediamected,  MS 

To  find  what  part  is  disafifocted : 

Yoor  better  way  is  to  make  over, 

Tn  trust,  your  fortune  to  your  lorer ; 

Trust  is  a  trial ;  if  it  break, 
.    'Til  not  so  desp'rate  as  a  neck:  SLO 

Beside,  th'  experiment's  mora  certain. 

Men  venture  necks  to  gain  a  fortune ; 

The  soldier  does  it  every  day. 

Eight  to  the  week,  for  sixpence  pay  d- 

Your  pettifoggeis  damn  their  souls,  SIS 

To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools : 

And  merchantEi,  vent'ring  through  the  main. 

Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  haras,  for  gain. 

Tlui  is  the  way  I  advise  you  to, 

Trust  me,  and  see  what  I  will  do.  SM 

Quoth  she,  I  should  be  loth  to  ran 

Myself  all  th'  hazard,  and  yon  none ; 

Which  most  be  done,  unless  some  deed 

Of  your's  aforesaid  do  precede ; 

Give  but  yourself  one  gentle  8wing,t  585 

*  It  was  usnal,  when  an  old  woman  was  suspected  of  witch- 
oaft,  to  throw  ber  Into  the  water.  If  she  swam,  she  was  jni|^ 
milty ;  if  she  sank,  she  pieserved  her  character,  and  only  lost 

t  No  ecNnparison  can  be  made  between  the  evidence  arislnf 
flom  each  experiment;  for  as  to  ▼enturinf  oeeks«  it  proves  no 
great  matter ;  It  is  done  every  day  by  the  soldier,  pettifogger,  and 
merchant.  If  the  soldier  has  only  sixpenee  a  day,  and  one  day*s 
pay  Is  reserved  weekly  for  stoppages,  he  may  be  sai4  to  make 
eight  days  to  the  week;  adding  that  to  the  aceonnt  of  labot 
which  is  deducted  from  his  pay.  Pereennins,  the  mnlinoiis  sol- 
dier In  Tacitus,  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  some  such  hard- 
ship—Denis  In  diem  assibus  animam  et  corpus  cstlmarl;  hlae 
vastem,  arma,  tentoria;  hinc  sevitlam  centnrionum,  et  vaca- 
tlones  munerum  redimi.  Annal.  i.  17. 
t  "Efiura  iratfii  Aifitff,  tl  ii  nht  XP^^f  * 

*Edy  a  n^  it  rairra  riiif  ^X&ya  a6imif 
Oipaxda  aoi  to  Xonrbv  ^prjfffOu  0p^of, 

Anthol.  Gr.  23,  ed.  Aid 
In  Diogenes  Laertius  cum  notis  Meibom.  p.  356,  it  is  thus 
printed:  ^ 

'^pura  va^ti  Xi/itf(,  tl  Si  /i^  X^vofi 

Bee  Unee  485  and  also  645  of  this  canto,  where  the  word  XtmiH 
istarasdhitodrydlet.  ^^ 
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For  trial,  aiid  Dl  cut  the  itiiiig: 

Or  give  that  rev'reiid  head  a  maul. 

Or  two,  or  three,  agrainat  a  wall ; 

To  ahew  you  are  a  man  of  mettle, 

And  ril  engage  myself  to  eettie.  530 

Qaoth  he,  My  head's  not  made  of  ham. 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was ; 
Nor,  like  the  Indian's  skall,  so  toiigh» 
That,  authors  say,  'twas  mosket-proof  :* 
As  it  had  need  to  be  to  enter,  SSS 

As  yet,  on  any  new  adrentore ; 
You  see  what  bangs  it  has  endur'd, 
That  would,  before  new  featei,  be  eur'd ; 
But  if  that's  all  you  stand  upon. 
Here  strike  me  luck,  it  shall  be  done.t  546 

Qnoth  she.  The  matter's  not  so  far  gone 
As  you  suppose,  two  words  t*  a  bargain ; 
That  may  be  done,  and  time  enough. 
When  you  have  given  downright  proof: 
And  yet  'tis  no  fantastic  pique  545 

I  have  to  love,  nor  coy  dislike ; 
'Tie  no  implicit,  nice  aversiont 
T*  your  couveraation,  mien,  or  person : 
But  a  just  fear,  lest  you  should  prove 
False  and  perfidious  in  love  ;  590 

For  if  I  thought  you  could  be  true, 
I  could  love  twice  as  much  as  you. 


***  Blockheads  and  logferheads  are  in  reqnett  in  Braxn.and 
**  helmets  are  of  little  use,  every  one  bavins  an  arUAeial- 
**  laed  namral  morion  of  his  head :  for  the  BmziHans'  heads, 
*'  some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  that  grows  In  their 
*'  coaatry,  for  they  cannot  be  broken,  and  they  have  them  so 
**  hard,  that  onrs,  in  comparison  of  theirs,  are  like  a  pompioa, 
**  and  whea  they  would  injure  aay  white  man,  they  call  him 
**  soft  head/*  Bnlwer's  Artificial  Changeling,  p.  42,  and  Pur- 
chas*s  Pilgr.  fol.  vol.  iU.  p.  993. 

t  Perenteie  et  ferine  fodas. 

owovidlS  Ti/tvtiv  Ka\  6p«/«.  EuaiP. 

At  the  conclusion  ofv  treaties  a  beast  was  generally  sacrUleed. 
When  batchers  and  country  people  make  a  barirain,  one  of  the 
parties  holds  out  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  money,  which  the  other 
strikes,  and  the  bargain  is  closed.  Callimachas  Brnatk.  i.  464, 
epig.  xlv.  5.  Ttrro  Soku,  4cc. 

(  r.  JL.  Come  ttrike  me  luek  with  earnest,  aad  draw  the  wrl- 

Theie*8  a  6od*s  penny  foi  thee. 

Beaarooat  and  FleiBher^— SeomAil  Lady,  Aet  U.] 
t  Implicit  here  signifies  secret,  nnacconntable,  or  aa  i 
conceived  from  the  report  of  others.    Bee  F.  1.  c.  1.  v:  13(1. 
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Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 
As  chains  of  destmy,  I'll  maitttam ; 
Trae  as  Apollo  ever  spoke, 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ;* 
And  if  yonll  give  my  flame  bat  vent, 
Now  in  ckise  hugger-mugger  pent, 
And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly, 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pig8ney,t 
The  sun  tmd  day  shall  sooner  put. 
Than  loye,  or  you,  shake  off  my  heart : 
The  sun  that  shall  no  more  dispense 
His  own,  but  your  bright  mftnenoe ; 
I'll  canre  your  name  on  baiks  of  tree8,t 
With  true  love-knots,  and  flourishes ; 
That  shall  mfuse  eternal  spring. 
And  everlasting  flourishing : 
Drink  every  letter  on't  in  stum. 
And  make  it  brisk  champaign  become  ;§ 
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*  Jupiter's  oracle  in  Epirus,  near  the  city  of  Dodona,  Ubi  ne- 
muB  erat  JotI  sacram,  qaemeum  totom.  in  qoo  Jorlt  Dodooaei 
tem|dam  talne  narrator. 

t  Pinaey  la  a  term  o€  blandishment,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
Danish,  piga,  a  pretty  girl,  or  the  eyes  of  a  pretty  lass :  thus  in 
Pembroke's  Arcadia,  IHimetas  says  to  bis  wife,  '*.Miso,  mine  own 
^gsnie."  To  lore  one's  mistress  more  tlian  oaei't  eyes,  is  a  phrase 
nsed  by  all  nations:  thas  Moschos  in  Greek,  Catollos  in  Latin  ; 
Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  dneen : 

her  eyes,  sweet  smiling  in  delight, 

Moystened  their  fiery  beams,  with  which  she  thrill'd 

Frail  hearts,  yet  quenched  not ;  like  starry  light, 

Which  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seem  more  bright. 

Thos  the  Italian  poets,  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Tyrwhitt  says,  in 
a  note  on  Chaacefs  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3968,  **the  Romans  used 
ocnlas,  as  a  term  of  endearment ;  and  perhaps  piggesnie.  In  bnr- 
lesqne  poetry,  means  ocellos  porci,  the  eyes  of  a  pig  being  re- 
markably small." 
t  See  boa  Quixote,  vol.  i.  eh.  4,  and  vol.  Iv.  ch.  73. 
Popnias  est,  memini,  fluviali  consita  ripa. 

Est  in  qua  nostri  littera  scripta  memor. 
Popnie,  Vive  pieeor,  quae  consita  margine  rips 

Hoc  in  rugoso  cortice  carmen  habes ; 
Cum  Paris  QBnone  poterit  spirare  relicts. 
Ad  fontem  Xanlhi  versa  recurret  aqua. 

Ovid.  (Enone  Paridi.  35. 
[Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree, 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she. 

As  yon  like  it] 
$  Stum,  i.  e.  any  new,  thick,  tmfermented  liquor,  from  the  Lat- 
in mustum.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  quoted  these 
Hubs  to  prove  that  stum  may  signify  wine  revived  by  a  new  fer- 
weatatioB :  but,  perhaps,  it  means  no  more  than  figuratively  to 
say,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  widow's  charms  could  tnni 
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Whate'er  you  tread»  your  foot  shall  set  - 

The  primrose  and  the  violet ; 

All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders. 

Shall  borrow  from  your  broath  their  odonia ; 

Nature  her  charter  shall  renew. 

And  take  all  liyes  of  things  from  you ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  shall  still  survive, 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive  ; 

And  like  to  herald's  moons,  remain 

All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hold,  hold,  quoth  she,  no  moro  of  this, 
Sir  knight,  you  take  your  aim  amiss  i 
For  you  will  find  it  a  hard  chapter, 
To  catch  me  with  poetic  rapture. 
In  which  your  mastery  e[  art 
Doth  show  itself,  and  not  your  heart ; 
.  Nor  will  you  raise  in  mine  combustion. 
By  dint  of  high  heroic  fustian  :* 
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bad  wine  into  good,  foul  muddy  wine  into  dear  sparUlDf  ehain- 
paigne.  It  was  usual,  among  the  gallants  of  Butler^s  time,  to 
drink  as  many  bumpers  to  their  mistress's  healtlk,  as  tlieie  were 
letters  in  tier  name.  The  custom  prevaUed  among  the  Boinans ; 
thus  the  well-known  epigram  of  Martial ; 

Nsvia  sex  eyathts,  septem  Josttna  Ubetw, 
Qulnqne  Lycas,  Lyde  qnatuor,  Ida  tiflMs.*'^!]!.  i.  78. 

For  every  letter  drink  a  glass, 
That  spells  the  name  you  hney, 

Take  four,  if  Snky  be  your  lass, 
And  five  if  it  be  Nancy. 

The  like  compliment  was  paid  to  a  particular  filend  or  bene- 
&ctor: 

Det  anmenun  cyathls  Instanti  littera  Rufi : 
Anetor  enim  tanti  muneris  ille  mihl.— Mart  epig.  vilL  51. 

Mr.  Sandys,  in  his  Travels,  says,  this  custom  is  still  much 
practised  by  the  merry  Greeks,  in  the  Morea,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Levant 

Eyxn  AvnilmK  ndBvs  iUa,  lib.  VII.  Anthol. 
« In  Bntler*s  MS.  I  find  the  following  lines 
In  foreign  universities. 
When  a  tdng*s  bom,  or  weds,  or  dies, 
All  other  studies  are  laid  by, 
And  all  apidy  to  poetry. 
Some  write  in  Hebrew,  some  in  Greek, 
And  some  more  wise  in  Arabic  ; 
T*  avoid  the  critique,  and  th*  ezpence 
Of  difficnlter  wit  and  sense. 
Foreign  land  U  often  used  by  BIr.  Buaer  for  EngUnd    flse 
Genuine  Remains. 
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She  that  with  ftielry  is  woD, 
!■  hot  a  desk  to  write  npaa ; 


As  no  edge  can  be  sharp  and  keen. 
That  by  the  subtlest  eye  is  seen : 
80  BO  wU  thoahl  a««te  b*  a)low*d 
That's  easy  to  be  naderslood. 

Tot  poeta  alBf ,  ttumgh  man  speak  plala. 
As  those  that  qaoie  their  works  malafttt ; 
And  no  man's  bound  to  any  thing 
He  does  not  say,  bnt  only  sing. 
For,  since  the ^oodConfiisaor's  tiaie. 
No  deeds  aie  valid,  wilt  in  rhyme ; 
Nor  any  held  authentic  acts, 
Beal*d  with  the  tooth  upon  the  wax: 
For  men  did  then  so  fteely  deal. 
Their  words  were  deeds,  and  teeth  a  seal. 

The  followlag  grants  are  said  to  be  anthentic;  bntwhettiflff 
they  are  or  not,  they  are  probaUy  what  the  poet  allndes  to :~ 

GUrter-e/  Eiw^fd  tiU  Cntfeaur. 
IcHS  Edward  Konvng, 
Have  geoven  of  my  iorest  Uie  keeping, 
Of  the  hundred  of  Chelmer  and  Xhineing,  [sow  Den- 

gy,  in  Essex.] 
To  Randolph  Pepeiking  and  to  his  kindling. 
With  heorte  ana  hynde,  doe  and  bock, 
Hare  and  fox,  cat  and  hroek,  [badger] 
Wild  fonle  with  his  flocke. 
I^trick,  fesaunte  hen,  and  fesannte  code; 
With  green  and  wilde  stobb  and  sfiokk,  [timber  and 

stsbbsoftiees] 
To  kepen,  and  to  yeomen  by  all  her  might,  [their] 
Both  by  day,  and  eke  by  night. 
And  hounds  for  to  boide, 
Gode  swift  and  bolde. 

Four  Greyhounds  and  six  heaekeg,  [bitch  hounds] 
For  hare  and  fox,  and  wilde  catles 
And  thereof  ich  made  him  my  bocke  [I.  e.  this 

deed  my  written  evidence] 
Wittenes  the  Bishop  Wolston, 
And  hodu  ycleped  many  on.  [witness] 
And  Sweyne  of  Essex,  our  brother, 
And  token  hin  many  other. 
And  our  steward  Howelin 
That  besought  me  for  him. 

[Six  (mcAm.— This  line,  as  quoted  by  Staevene  in  a  note  to  Hie 
IntroductiontotheTamingof  the  Shrew,  runs  thus.  Four  Grey- 
hounds and  six  broiche$,  which  must  be  the  correct  reading,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations  firom  Minshew 
ancf  Dncange,  unnoticed  by  the  Shakspeare  CkimmentatMS,  in 
their  numerous  notes  on  the  word,  and  their  doubts  on  Its  gen- 
der. A  traeke,  a  little  hound.— ^Minshew.  Braeetms,  brmeketiUt 
vnlgo  kraehet.  Charta  Hen.  IT.  torn.  3,  Monast.  Angl.  p.  983. 
Concedo  eis  3  leporarios  et  4  bracetot  ad  leporem  capiendnm. 
Constlt.  Feder.  Ileg.  Sicil.  c.  115.  Ut,  nulins  ....  pmnmal 
CMiem  hraeemm  videlicet,  vel  leponuiiua  .  .  .  .  alteilus  tmto 
rabtiahere.] 
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And  what  men  say  of  her,  they  vmka 

No  more  than  that  on  which  they  lean. 

Some  with  Arabian  vptoee  strive,  sg$ 

T*  embalm  her  cmelly  alive ; 

Or  leaeon  her,  as  French  cooks  use 

Their  haat-gouts,  boniliies,  <»  ragouts ; 

Use  her  so  barbarously  ili. 

To  grind  her  fips  upon  a  mill  *  em 

UntU  the  facet  doublet  doth 

Fit  their  rhymes  rather  than  her  month  ff 

Her  mouth  oenqtar'd  t'  an  oyster's,  with 

A  row  of  pearl  in't,  'stead  of  teeth  ; 

Boek,  in  Saxon,  is  book,  or  written  evldenee ;  this  land  was 
therefore  held  as  bocland,  a  noble  tenure  in  strict  entail,  that 
eoald  not  be  alienated  firom  the  right  heir. 

Hoptoo,  in  the  County  of  Salop, 

T0  tJU  Mofrs  MaU  •f  tke  H9pt0m,  UwfiMy  begvttm. 
From  me  and  from  myne,  to  thee  and  to  thine, 
While  the  water  nus,  and  the  s«n  doth  shine, 
For  lack  of  heyrs  to  the  kUtg  agalne. 

I  William,  kinf;,  the  third  year  of  my  reign, 

Give  to  the  Norman  hunter. 

To  me  that  art  both  line  and  deare,{related,  or  ofmy  Uaasge] 

The  Hop  and  tlie  Hoptoane, 

And  all  the  bounds  up  and  downe. 

Under  the  earth  to  hell. 

Above  the  earth  to  heaven* 

From  me,  and  from  myne. 

To  thee  and  to  thyne ; 

As  good  and  as  mre, 

As  ever  they  myne  were ; 

To  witness  that  this  is  sooth,  [tniej 

I  bite  the  wite  wax  with  my  tooth, 

Before  JngK,  Marode,  and  Margery, 

And  my  third  son  Henery, 

For  one  bow,  and  one  broad  arrow, 

When  I  come  to  hunt  npon  Yarrow.  ^ 

This  giant  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  in  John  Stow^sChroa- 
kie,  and  in  Blount's  Antient  Teaares.  Other  rhyming  charters 
BMiy  lie  seen  in  Morant*s  Essex ;  liittle  Dunmow,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S0, 
and  at  Boebford,  voL  t  p.  273. 

*  As  they  do  by  comparing  her  lips  to  rubles  polished  by  a 
mill,  which  is  in  eflfeet,  and  no  better,  than  to  grind  by  a  null,' 
and  that  until  those  Ailse  stones  (for,  when  all  is  done,  lips  are 
not  true  rubies)  do  plainly  appear  to  have  been  brought  in  by 
them  as  rather  befitting  the  absurdity  of  their  rhymes,  than  that 
there  is  really  any  propriety  in  the  comparison  between  her  lipa 
aad  rabies. 

t  Poets  and  romance  writers  have  not  been  very  scrupulous  ia 
the  choice  of  metaphors,  when  they  represented  the  Iwauties  of 
their  mistresses.  Facets  are  precious  stones,  ground  A  la  facett» 
or  with  many  &ces,  that  they  may  have  the  greater  lustre 
Ikmblets  are  crystals  Joined  together  with  a  cement,  green  of  ■ 
led,  ia  order  to  resemble  stones  of  that  color. 
9* 
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Othem  make  pMsw  of  her  cheeks,  60S 

Where  red,  and  whitest  ootonn  mix ; 

In  which  the  lily  and  the  roae, 

For  Indian  lake  and  ceniae  goea. 

The  ran  and  moon,  by  her  bright  eyes, 

EcUps'd  and  darkened  in  the  skies ;  010 

Am  Imt  black  patches  that  she  wears. 

Cat  into  sous,  and  moons,  and  stars,* 

By  which  astrologers,  as  well 

Aa  those  in  hear'n  above,  can  tell 

What  strange  eventei  they  do  foreshow,  MS 

Unto  her  under-world  below.t 

Her  voice  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

So  lood,  it  deafens  mortal  eais ; 

As  wise  philosophers  have  thought. 

And  that's  the  cause  we  hear  it  nott  AM 

This  has  been  done  by  some,  who  those 

Th'  ador'd  in  rhjrme,  would  kick  in  prose  ; 

And  in  those  ribbons  would  have  hung. 

Of  which  melodiously  they  sung.§ 

That  have  the  hard  fate  to  write  best,  885 

Of  those  that  still  deserve  it  least  ;11 

It  matteis  not,  how  false  or  forc'd. 

So  the  best  things  be  said  o'  th'  worst ; 


*  The  ladies  formerly  were  very  fond  of  wearing  a  great  nnm 
ber  of  blacic  patches  on  their  faces,  and,  perhaps,  might  amoie 
themselves  in  devising  the  shape  of  them.  This  fashion  is  al- 
luded to  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  discourse  on  the  sympatbetie 
Kwder,  and  ridiculed  in  the  Spectator,  No.  50.  Bat  the  poet 
re  alludes  to  Dr.  Bulwer's  Artificial  Cliangeling,  p.  253,  Ac. 

t  A  double  entendre. 

t  '* Pythagoras,'*  saith  Censorinus,  "asserted,  that  this  world 
^'is  made  according  to  musical  proportion ;  and  that  the  seven 
*^ planets,  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  which  govern  the  natiidties 
#of  mortals,  have  an  harmonious  motion,  and  render  varioos 
"  sounds  according  to  their  several  heights,  so  eonsooant,  that 
**  they  make  most  sweet  melody,  but  to  us  inaudible,  beeasse  of 
**  the  greatness  of  the  noise,  which  the  narrow  passage  of  our 
**  ears  is  not  capable  to  receive."  Stanley^s  Life  of  Pythagoia% 
p.  303. 

^  Thus  Waller  on  a  girdle : 

Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound. 

J  Warburton  was  of  opinion  that  Butler  alluded  to  one  of  Mr. 
Waller's  poems  on  Saceharissa,  where  he  complains  of  her  un- 
kindness.  Others  suppose,  that  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Waller's 
poems  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  King  Charles  II.  The  poet's 
reply  to  the  kini^,  when  he  reproached  him  with  having  written 
best  In  praise  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  known  to  every  one.  **  We 
•«  poets,"  says  he,  **  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth."  But 
this  passage  seems  to  relate  to  ladies  and  love,  not  to  kinfs  and 


I 
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It  goes  for  nothingr  when  'tie  said, 

OiSy  the  arrow's  drawn  to  th'  head,  690 

Whether  it  be  the  swan  or  goose 

They  level  at :  so  shepherds  nse 

To  set  the  same  mark  on  the  hip, 

Both  of  theur  sound  and  rotten  sheep : 

For  wits  that  carry  low  or  wide,  .  639 

Mnst  be  aim'd  higher,  or  beside 

The  mark,  which  else  they  ne'er  come  nigh. 

Bat  when  they  take  their  aim  awry.* 

But  I  do  wonder  you  shoald  chuse 

This  way  t'attack  me  with  your  muse.  640 

As  one  cut  out  to  pass  your  tricks  on. 

With  Fulbam's  of  poetic  fiction  :t 

I  rather  hop*d  I  should  no  more 

Hear  bom  you  o'  th'  gallanting  score ; 

For  hard  d^  bastings  use  to  prove  645 

The  readiest  remedies  of  love,t 

Next  a  dry  diet ;  but  if  those  fail, 

Yet  this  uneasy  loop-hord  jail, 

In  which  y'  are  hampered  by  the  fetlock, 

Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock :  650 

Wedlock,  that's  wonse  than  any  hole  here, 

If  that  may  serve  you  for  a  cooler 

T*  ailay  your  mettle,  all  agog 

Upon  a  wife,  the  heavie/  clog. 


*  An  allusion  to  gnnnery.  In  Butler*s  MS.  Common-plice  book 
are  the  following  lines : 

Ini^nnity,  or  wit, 
Does  only  th*  owner  fit 
For  nothing,  but  to  be  undone. 

For  natnre  never  gave  to  mortal  yet, 
A  free  and  arbitrary  power  of  wit: 
Bnt  bound  him  to  his  good  behaviour  for% 
That  he  should  never  use  it  to  do  hnrt. 

Wit  does  bnt  divert  men  from  the  road, 
In  which  things  vulgarly  are  understood ; 
Favours  mistake,  and  ignorance,  to  own 
A  better  sense  than  commonly  is  known. 

Most  men  are  so  unjust,  they  look  upon 
Another's  wit  as  enemy  t*  their  own. 

t  That  is,  with  cheats  or  impositions.  Fnlham  was  a  can 
word  for  a  &lse  die,  many  of  them  being  made  at  that  place 
The  high  dice  were  loaded  so  as  to  come  up  4,  5,  6,  and  the  low 
1,8,3.    Frequently  mentioned  in  Butler's  Genuine  Be 


}  *Bptf ra  ira^si  Ai/«f(,  fcc.    See  note  on  line  535. 
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Nor  nther  thank  yoor  fentkr  fiate,*  8S 

That,  for  a  braia'd  «r  broken  pate, 

Haa  freed  voa  from  thoae  knoba  that  grow 

Much  harder  on  the  marry'd  brow : 

Bat  if  no  dread  can  cool  your  eoiirage» 

From  yenfrinf  em  that  dragon,  marriage ;  eoo 

Yet  give  me  quarter,  and  Mvaneet 

To  nobler  aims  your  pnbBance ; 

Leyel  at  beauty  and  at  wit ; 

The  fairest  mark  ia  eaMest  hiti 

Qooth  Hudibraa,  I  am  beforehand  MS 

In  that  already,  with  your  command  ;§ 
For  where  does  beauty  and  high  wit 
But  in  your  constellation  meet  7 

Quoth  she,  What  does  a  match  unply, 
But  likeness  and  equality  ?  671 

I  know  you  cannot  thmk  me  fit 
To  be  th'  yokefellow  of  your  wit ; 
Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts. 
To  be  tlie  partner  of  your  parts ; 
A  grace  which,  if  I  coo*d  believe,  675 

Fve  not  the  conscience  to  receive.!) 

That  conscience,  quoth  Hudibras, 
Is  misuiform'd :  1*11  state  the  case. 
A  man  may  be  a  legal  donor 

Of  any  thing  whereof  he*s  owner,  680 

And  may  confer  it  where  he  lists, 


*  That  ts,  and  not  rather :  this  depends  npon  v.  639,40, 41,4ft. 
All  the  intermediate  verses  fhsm  thence  to  this  being,  as  it  were, 
in  a  parenthesis :  the  sense  is,  But  I  do  wonder—t*  attack  me, 
and  should  not  rather  thank-^ 

t  The  widow  here  pretends,  she  would  have  him  quit  his 
pursuit  of  her,  and  aim  higher ;  namely,  at  beauty  and  wit 

t  The  reader  will  observe  the  infentoui  equivocation,  or  the 
double  meaning  ot  the  word  fkirest. 

$  Where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  tile  next  begins 
with  a  w,  imnnediately  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  where  one  wont 
ends  with  w,  immediately  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  the  next  be- 
gins with  a  vowel,  the  poet  either  leaves  them  as  two  syllaliles, 
or  contncts  them  into  one,  as  best  suits  his  verse ;  thus  in  the 
rassage  before  us,  and  in  P.  lit  c.  Tv.  1561,  and  P.  iii.  c.  ii.  v. 
339,  these  are  contractions  in  the  first  case ;  and  P.  UL  c.  i.  v. 
604,  in  the  latter  case. 

II  Our  poet  uses  the  word  conscience  here  as  a  word  of  two 
syllables,  and  in  the  next  line  as  a  word  of  three ;  thus  in  Part 
I.  e.  L  V.  78,  mtioclBatiott  is  a  word  of  five  syllables,  and  la  other 
places  of  four:  in  the  first  it  is  a  treble  rhyme.  [In  the  fint  in- 
atanee,  conscience  means  only  selfKipinioa ;  in  the  second,  Ho- 
dibras  marks  it  as  meaning  knowledge,  by  making  It  a  trisylla 
W»t  (eenMtnee,)  and  places  it  in  ludicrous  opposition  to  misla 
^xned.] 
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r  th' jndgBMiit  of  aUeamuili: 

Then  wit,  and  parts,  and  raloiir  may 

Be  ali'nated,  and  made  away^ 

By  those  that  an  proiirieton»  685 

As  I  may  give  or  sell  my  bone* 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  the  case  is  true. 
And  proper  'twizt  yoor  hone  and  you ; 
But  wbtfther  I  may  take,  as  well 
As  you  may  give  away,  or  sell  2  .  C90 

Buyen,  you  know,  are  bid  beware ; 
And  wone  than  thieves  reeeiven  are. 
How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  ery. 
For  a  loan-gelding,  tw^e  hands  high,* 
AU  spurr'd  and  switoh'd,  a  lock  on's  hoof,t  69& 

A  Bonel  mane  1    Can  I  bring  proof 
Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y*  are  sold  for. 
And  in  the  open  market  toU'd  for  ? 
Or,  should  I  take  yon  for  a  stray. 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day,  700 

Ere  I  can  own  you,  here  i'  th'  pound, 
Where,  if  ye*re  sought,  you  may  be  found ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  I  must  pay 
For  all  your  provender  and  hay. 

Quoth  he.  It  stands  me  much  upon  705 

T'  enervate  this  objection. 
And  prove  myself,  by  topic  clear, 
No  gelding,  as  yon  would  infer. 
Loss  of  virility's  averr'd 

To  be  the  cause  of  loss  of  beaTd,t  710* 

That  does,  like  embryo  in  the  womb, 
Abortive  on  the  chin  become : 
This  first  a  woman  did  invent, 
In  envy  of  man's  ornament : 

Semiramisof  Babylon,  715 

Who  first  of  all  cut  men  o'  th'  stone,§ 


*  This  is  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  knieht*s  abilities,  his 
complexion,  and  his  height,  which  the  widow  intimates  was  not 
more  than  fonr  feet 

t  There  is  hnmor  in  the  representation  which  the  widow 
makes  of  the  knight,  nnder  the  similitude  of  a  roan  gelding, 
supposed  to  l>e  stolen,  or  to  have  strayed.  Farmers  often  oat 
locks  on  the  fore -feet  of  their  horses,  to  prevent  their  being 
stolen. 

}  See  the  note  on  line  143  of  this  canto. 

%  Mr.  Bntier,  in  his  own  note,  says,  Selbiramts  tenerns  manes 
castravit  omnium  prima,  and  quotes  Ammian.  Marcellinns.  But 
the  poet  means  to  taugh  at  Dr.  Baiwer.  who  in  his  Artificial 
Changeling,  scene  21,  has  many  strange  stories ;  and  in  page  906^ 
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To  mar  their  beudB,  and  laid  foandatioB 

Of  flow-geldering  operation : 

Look  on  this  beard,  and  tell  me  whether 

Eunochs  wear  aoch,  or  geldin]j;e  either  7  7Sf 

Next  it  appean  I  am  no  hone. 

That  I  can  aifae  and  diwsoarM, 

lUrb  but  two  legs,  and  neVr«  taiL 

Quoth  she,  That  nothm^  will  avail ; 
For  some  philosophen  of  late  here,  7U 

Write  men  have  four  legs  by  natnre,* 
And  that  'tis  custom  makes  them  go 
Ennoneously  upon  but  two, 
As  'twas  in  Germany  made  good, 
B'  a  boy  that  kwt  himself  in  a  wood ;  730 

And  growing  down  t'  a  man,  was  wont 
With  wolv«s  upon  all  four  to  hunt 
As  for  your  reasons  drawn  fiom  tails,t 
We  cannot  say  they're  true  m  felse. 
Till  yon  explain  yoonelf,  and  show  735 

B'  experiment,  'tis  so  or  no. 

Quoth  he,  If  you'll  join  isBuo  on't,t 
I'll  give  you  sat'sfact'ry  account, 
So  you  will  promise,  if  yon  lose. 
To  settle  all,  and  be  my  spouse.  740 

That  never  shall  be  done,  quoth  she. 
To  one  tbat  wants  a  tail,  by  me ; 
For  tails  by  nature  sure  were  meant. 
As  well  as  beards,  for  ornament  ;§ 

say's,  **  Nature  gave  to  mankind  a  beard,  that  it  might  remain  an 
'*  index  in  the  face  of  the  mascnline  generative  faculty.** 

*  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  hi  bis  book  of  Bodies,  has  the  well-known 
story  of  the  wild  German  boy,  who  went  upon  all-foor,  was 
overgrown  with  hair,  and  lived  among  the  wild  beasts,  the  ciedl- 
bility  and  tnith  of  which  he  endeavors  to  establish.  See  also 
TaUer,  No.  103.  Some  modem  writers  are  said  to  have  the  same 
conceit.  The  second  line  here  quoted  seems  to  want  half  a 
foot,  bnt  it  may  be  made  right  by  the  old  way  of  spelling  four, 
fower,  or  reading  as  in  the  edition  of  1700 : 

Write  that  men  have  four  legs  by  nature. 

t  See  Fontaine,  Conte  de  la  jnment  da  compere  Pierre. 

i  That  is,  rest  the  cause  upon  this  point 

I  Mr.  Butier  here  alludes  to  Dr.  Bolwer^s  Artificial  Change- 
ling, p.  410,  where,  besides  the  story  of  the  Kentish  men  near 
Rochester,  be  gb  *  '  "        ' 

Captain  Morris*i 

jaent,  **  that  at  C . ,  .. 

**  Ince  of  Munster,  in  Carrick  Patrick  church,  seated  on  a  rock, 
"stormed  by  Lord  I«cbeqnin,  where  there  were  near  7D0  put  to 
**  the  sword,  and  none  saved  but  the  mayor's  wife,  and  his  son ; 
**  there  were  found  among  the  slain  of  the  Irish,  when  they 
**  were  stripiied,  diverse  that  had  tails  near  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
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And  tho*  the  Tulgar  eoimt  them  hmnely ;  745 

In  men  or  beast  they  fm  so  comely^ 

So  gentee,  alamode,  and  bandMimey 

ru  never  marry  man  that  wants  one ; 

And  'tiU  you  can  demonttiate  plain. 

Yon  have  one  equal  to  your  mane»  7M 

I'll  be  torn  piece-meal  1^  a  hone. 

Ere  ril  take  you  for  better  or  wonwb 

The  Prince  of  Cambay'a  daily  food 

la  asp,  and  basiliak,  and  toad,* 

Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath.  755 

Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death ; 

Yet  I  shall  rather  lie  in*s  arms 

Than  your's,  on  any  other  terms. 

Qaoth  he.  What  nature  can  afibrd 
I  shall  produce,  upon  my  word ;  700 

And  if  she  ever  gave  that  boon 
To  man,  I'll  prove  that  I  have  one ; 
I  mean  by  postulate  illation,t 
When  you  shall  offer  just  occasion ; 
But  since  yeVe  yet  deny'd  to  give  765 

My  heart,  your  prisoner,  a  reprieve, 
But  make  it  sink  down  to  my  heel. 
Let  that  at  least  your  pity  feel ; 
And  for  the  suffisrings  of  your  martyr, 
Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter ;  ^  770 

And  by  discharge,  or  mainprise,  grant 
Delivery  from  this  base  restraint 

Quoth  she,  I  grieve  to  see  your  leg 
Stuck  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg« 
And  if  I  knew  which  wa^  to  doH,  775 

Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  out 
That  dames  by  jail-delivery 
Of  errant  knights  have  been  set  free,! 

**  long :  forty  soldiers,  that  were  ejre-witnesses,  testified  the  same 
**tipon  their  oaths.**  He  mentions  likewise  a  similar  tule  (tf 
many  other  nations. 

*  See  Purchases  Pilsrim,  vol.  li.  p.  1405.  Philosoph.  Transac- 
tions, Izvi.  314.  Montaigne,  b.  i.  Essay  on  Cnstoms.  A  gross 
doable  entendre  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  widow's  speech- 
es, and  likewise  those  of  the  knight.  See  T.  VVirton  on  English 
Poetry,  ill.  p.  10. 

t  That  is,  by  inference,  necessary  consequence,  or  presump- 
tive evidence.  • 

t  These  and  the  following  lines  are  a  banter  upon  romance 
writers.  Our  author  keeps  Don  Q,ulxnte  consuintly  in  bis  eye, 
when  he  is  aiming  at  this  object  In  Europe,  the  Spaniards  and 
tbe  Preneh  engaged  first  in  this  kind  of  writing :  from  them  it 
WM  communicated  to  the  English. 
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When  by  enobsiiCDMBt  tlMy  hove  been,    \ 
And  aometimeB  for  it  too,  li^  in. 
It  that  which  knifhts  *ra  bound  to  do 
By  Older,  oaths,  and  honour  too  ;* 
For  what  are  they  renowned  and  famoiiB  else, 
«  But  aiding  of  diatreMed  damoeeb  ? 
Bat  for  a  lady,  no  ways  enrant, 
To  free  a  knight,  we  hanre  no  warrant 
In  any  authentic«l  romanee. 
Or  clasnc  author  yet  of  France  ;t 
And  I*d  be  toth  to  hava  you  break 
An  ancient  cnstom  for  a  freak, 
Or  innovation  introduce 
In  place  of  things  of  antique  use. 
To  free  your  heels  by  any  ooune, 
That  might  b'  unwholesome  to  your  ■pun  :t 
Which  if  I  could  consent  unto. 
It  is  not  in  my  pow'r  to  do ; 
For  'tis  a  service  must  be  done  ye 
With  solemn  previous  ceremony ; 
Which  always  has  been  us*d  t'  untie 
The  charms  of  those  who  here  do  lie  ; 
For  as  the  ancients  heretofore 
To  honour's  temple  had  no  door, 
But  that  which  thorough  virtue's  lay ;  § 
So  from  this  dungeon  there's  no  way 
To  honour's  freedom,  but  by  passing 
That  other  virtuous  school  of  lashing, 
Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists ; 
In  which  they  for  a  whil%  are  tenants, 
And  for  their  ladies  suf&r  penance : 
Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess, 
Tutreas  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
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*  Their  oath  was — ^Vous  d^fendres  les  qnerrelles  Jutes  de 
tootes  les  dames  d'honnenr,  de  toutes  les  veuves  qni  n*ont  point 
det  amis,  des  orpheiins,  et  des  fllles  dont  la  repatatioa  est  en* 
tl^re. 

t  la  the  Cpmitla  Centariata  of  the  Romans,  the  class  of  no- 
bility and  senators  voted  first,  and  all  other  persons  were  styled 
Infra  classem.  Hence  their  writers  of  tlie  first  ranlc  were  called 
eiaasics. 

t  To  yoar  honor.  The  spurs  are  badges  of  icnighthood.  If  a 
knlf^t  of  the  garter  is  degraded,  his  vptm  mnst  be  haclced  to 
pieces  by  the  icing's  cooIe. 

$  Tlie  temple  of  Virtue  and  Honor  was  bailt  by  Marias ;  the 
architect  was  Mutius ;  It  had  no  postlcom.    See  Vitravins,  *c. 
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And  pats  new  life  into  doD  matter ; 
I  That  lays,  foundation  for  renown,  815 

And  all  the  honouzB  of  the  gown. 
This  suffered,  they  are  set  at  laige» 
And  freed  with  hon'rable  diachaige ; 
Then,  in  their  robee,  the  penitentiahi 
Are  straight  presented  with  credentials,*  830 

And  in  their  way  attended  on 
By  magistrates  of  ev«ry  town ; 
And,  all  respect  and  charges  paid. 
They're  to  their  ancient  seats  convey'd. 
Now  if  you'll  venture  for  my  sake,  825 

To  try  the  toughness  of  your  back, 
And  suffer,  as  the  rest  have  done. 
The  laying  of  a  whi]^ng  on. 
And  may  you  prosper  in  your  suit. 
As  you  with  equal  vigour  do't,  830 

I  here  engage  to  be  your  bail, 
And  free  you  from  th'  unknightly  jail : 
But  since  our  sex's  modesty 
Will  not  allow  I  should  be  by, 
-    Bring- me,  on  oath,  a  fair  account,  835 

And  honour  to,  when  you  have  done't ; 
And  I'll  admit  yon  to  the  place  ' 
You  claim  as  due  in  my  good  grace. 
If  matrimony  and  hanging  go 

By  dest'ny,  why  not  whipping  too?  840 

What  med'cine  else  can  cure  the  fits 
Of  lovers,  when  they  lose  their  wits  ? 
Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  styl'd, 
Then  spare  the  rod,  and  qwU  the  child: 
A  Pensian  emp'ror  whipp'd  his  grannum,  815 

The  sea,  his  mother  Venus  came  on  ;t 
And  hence  some  reVrend  men  approve 

*  This  alludes  to  the  acts  of  parliament*  33  Eliz.  cap.  4,  and  1 
James  I.  c  31,  whereby  vagrants  are  ordered  to  be  whipped,  and, 
with  a  proper  certificate,  conveyed  by  the  constables  of  the  sev- 
eral parishes  to  the  place  of  their  settlemenL  These  acts  axe 
In  a  sreat  measure  repealed  by  the  13th  of  Anne.  -Explained, 
amended,  and  repealed  by  the  10th,  13th,  and  17th  George  11. 

t  SpcU,  or  tpiU^  as  in  some  copies,  from  the  Saxon,  is  fire- 
qnently  used  by  Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of,  to  ruin,  to  destroy. 

Xerxes  whipped  the  sea,  which  was  the  mother  of  Venns, 
and  Venns  was  the  mother  of  Cnpld ;  the  sea,  therefore,  was 
the  crannom,  or  grand-mother  of  Cupid,  and  the  object  of  impe* 
rial  flagellation,  when  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  not  favor 
aUe  and  propitious  to  his  fleets. 

In  Comm  atque  Eurum  solitus  scvlre  flagellis 
Barbaras Juven  Sat  x.  180. 
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Of  rotemary  in  making  love.* 

As  ikilf ul  coopen  hoop  their  tabs 

With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dnbs,-t  850 

Why  may  not  whipping  have  as  good 

A  grace,  perform'd  in  time  and  mood : 

With  comely  movement,  and  by  art, 

Raise  passion  in  a  lady's  heart? 

It  is  an  easier  way  to  make  855 

Love  by,  than  that  which  many  take. 

Who  would  not  rather  suffer  whipping. 

Than  swallow  toasts  of  bits  of  ribbin  U 

Make  wicked  venes,  traits,§  and  faces, 

And  spell  names  over  with  beer-glasBcs  ?t|  868 

Be  under  vows  to  hang  and  die 

I<ove's  sacrifice,  and  all  a  lie? 

With  China-oranges  and  tarts. 

And  whining-playB,  lay  baits  for  hearts? 

Bribe  chambermaids  with  love  and  money,  865 

To  break  no  roguish  jests  upon  ye  ?t 

For  lilies  hmn'd  on  cheeks,  and  roses, 


*  Venas  came  firmii  the  sea ;  hence  the  poet  supposes  sane 
eoanectlon  with  the  word  rosemary,  or  ros  maris,  dew  of  the  sea. 
Rm''rend  in  the  preceding  line  means  ancient,  or  old :  it  is  used 
In  this  sense  by  Pope,  in  his  Epistles  to  Lord  Cobham,  ▼.  832. 
Reverend  age  occurs  in  Waller,  cd.  Fenton,  p.  56,  and  in  this 
poem,  P.  ii.  c.  i.  v.  537. 

t  Coopers,  like  blacksmiths,  give  to  their  work  alternately  a 
heavy  stroke  and  a  light  one ;  which  our  poet  hurooroasly  com- 
pares to  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  measures.  The  former  was 
soft  and  efl^ninate,  and  call^  by  Aristotle  moral,  because  It 
settled  and  composed  the  affections ;  the  latter  was  roogh  and 
martial,  and  termed  enthusiastic,  because  U  agitated  the  pas- 
sions: 

Et  Phryglo  stimulet  numero  cava  tibia  meates. 

Locr.  U.  680. 
PhryglU  cantibos  incitaatur.    Cic.  de  Div.  1. 114. 
And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony. 
X  These  and  the  following  lines  afford  a  curious  spedmea  of 
the  follies  practised  by  Inamoratos. 

%  TVait  is  a  word  rarely  used  In  English,  of  French  origin, 
signifying  a  stroke,  or  turn  of  wit  or  fancy. 

K  This  kind  of  transmutation  Mr.  Butler  Is  often  guilty  of:  he 
means,  scribble  tLe  beer-glasses  over  with  the  name  of  his  sweet- 
heart, [rather  spells  them  in  the  number  of  glasses  of  beer,  at 
before  at  v.  370.] 
T  Sed  prius  ancillam  captandSB  nosse  pnellas 

Cura  sit :  accessus  molllat  ilia  tubs. 
Proxiroa  consiliis  domine  sit  ut  ilia  videto ; 
Neve  pamm  tacltis  conscla  fida  Joels. 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  1.  351. 
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With  painted  perfamee,  hazard  hosm?* 

Or,  yent'ring  to  be  brisk  and  wanton, 

Do  penance  in  a  paper  lanthom  ?t  679 

All  this  you  may  compound  for  now. 

By  tuflTring  what  I  i^er  you ; 

Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  dons 

By  knights  for  ladies  long  agone. 

Did  not  the  great  La  Mancha  do  so  IV7S 

For  the  Infanta  del  Toboso  It 

Did  not  th*  illustrious  Bassa  make 

Himself  a  slave  for  Misse's  sake  ?$ 

And  with  bull's  pizzle,  for  her  love. 

Was  taw'd  as  gentle  as  a  glove  ?j)  8M 

Was  not  young  Florio  sent,  to  cool 

His  flame  for  Biancafiore,  to  school,T 

Wbero  pedant  made  his  pathic  bum 

For  her  sake  suflEer  martyrdom  ? 

*  Their  peifiunes  and  psiau  weve  more  prejadielai  Cima  the 
lonffe  and  odor»  of  modem  times.  They  were  asrd  by  fopa  sad 
cozcombs  as  welt  as  by  women.  The  pliUB  meaniBg  of  Che  dis- 
tteh  Ist  ventofB  disease  for  painted  and  perftimed  whores. 

t  Allodinc  to  a  method  of  care  for  the  venereal  disease:  and 
It  may  point  eqaivoeally  to  some  pert  of  the  Presbyterian  or 
popish  discipline. 

I  Meaning  the  penance  which  Don  Quixote  underwent  for  the 
sake  of  his  Dalciaea,  Part  I.  book  iii.  ch.  9. 

%  Ibrahim,  the  illnatrioos  Bassa,  la  the  romance  of  Monsieur 
Scodery.  His  mistress,  Isabella,  princess  of  Monaen,  being  con- 
veyed away  to  the  Snltaa's  seragliot  he  gets  into  the  palace  la 
quality  of  a  slave,  and,  after  a  multitnde  of  adventures,  becomes 
grand-vizier. 

n  To  taw  is  a  term  used  by  leather-dressers,  signifying  to  soften 
the  leather,  and  make  it  pliable,  by  frequently  rubbing  it.  So  in 
Ben  Jonson^s  Alchymist,  **  Be  curry*d,  clawed,  and  naw*d,  and 
**  taw*d  indeed.**  In  the  standard  of  ancient  weights  and  meas- 
ures, we  read :  **  the  cyse  of  a  tanner  that  be  tanoe  ox  leather, 
**  and  netes,  and  calves ; — the  cyse  of  a  lawyer  that  he  shall 
**  tawe  none  but  shepes  leather  and  deres.**  So  the  tawer,  or 
fell-monger,  prepares  soft  supple  leather,  as  of  bock,  doe,  kid, 
sheep,  lamb,  fur  gloves,  fcc,  which  preparation  of  tawing  diflers 
much  from  tanning.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  says,  **  To  taw 
**is  to  dress  white  leather,  commonly  called  alum  leather,  in 
**  contradistinction  from  tan  leather,  that  which  Is  dressed  with 
*'  bark.**    [To  beat  and  dress  leather  with  alum.    Nares.1 

IT  This  she  instances  from  an  Italian  romance,  entitled  Florio 
and  Biancafiore;  Thus  the  lady  mentions  some  illusurious  ex- 
amples of  the  three  nations,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian,  to 
induce  the  knight  to  give  himself  a  scourging,  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  chivalry  and  novelism.  The  adventures  of 
Florio  and  Biancafiore,  which  make  the  principal  subject  of 
B<iecace*8  Philocopo,  were  famous  long  before  Boccace,  as  he 
himself  informs  us.  Fioris  and  Blancaster  are  mentioned  at 
illustrious  lovers,  by  a  Langnedocian  poet,  in  his  Breviarid*Amor, 
dated  in  the  year  1288:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  story 
was  enlarged  by  Boccace.    See  Tyrwhiu  oa  Chaucer,  iv.  100. 
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Did  not  a  ceitftm  ladr  whip»  88S 

Of  late,  her  husbend^B  own  lordship?* 

And  tho'  a  grandee  of  the  heaiie, 

Claw'd  him  with  fundamental  blows ; 

lyd  him  staik-naked  to  a  bed-poet, 

And  fiik'd  his  hide,  as  if  sh' had  rid  poet;  8M 

And  after  in  the  sessions  court, 

Where  whipping's  judg'd,  had  honour  fcv't  ? 

This  swear  you  will  perform,  and  then 

I'll  set  yon  from  th'  enchanted  den, 

And  the  magician's  circle,  clear.  805 

Quoth  he,  I  do  profess  and  swear. 
And  will  perform  what  you  enjoin, 
Or  may  I  never  see  you  mine. 

*  Lord  Mnnsoiif  of  Bary  St.  Edmand's,  one  ef  0ie  k1iig*a  jndgeiy 
being  smpected  by  his  Imiy  of  chaogiBg  his  imiiticai  prioeiples, 
was  by  her,  together  with  the  assistance  of  her  maids,  tied 
aaked  to  the  beo-post,  and  whipped  tili  he  pioaiised  to  behaTe 
better.    Sir  William  Waller's  lady,  Mrs.  May.  and  Sir  Henry 
Jfildawy*s  lady,  weie  supposed  to  have  exercised  the  saaie  aa- 
thority.    See  History  of  Flagellants,  p.  340,  8vo.    I  meet  with 
the  lUlowlttg  Unes  in  Butler's  MS.  Cofamon-place  Book : 
Bees  eie  govemed  in  a  nonarehy, 
By  some  more  noble  feinate  bee. 
For  females  never  grow  effeminate. 
As  men  prove  often,  and  subvert  a  state.  • 
For  as  they  take  to  men,  and  men  to  them. 
It  is  the  safest  in  the  went  eztream. 
The  Gracchi  were  more  resolute  and  stout. 
Who  only  by  Iheli  mother  had  been  taught. 
The  ladies  on  both  sides  were  very  active  during  the  ciTil 
wan ;  they  held  their  meetings,  at  which  they  encouraged  one 
another  in  their  aeal.    Among  the  MSS.  in  the  museum  at  Ox- 
ford is  one  entitled  Diverse  remarkable  Orders  of  the  Ladies,  at 
the  Spring-garden,  in  parliament  assembled :  together  with  cer- 
tain votes  of  the  unlawful  assembly  at  Kate's,  in  Covent-garden, 
both  sent  abroad  to  prevent  misinformation.    Vesper.    Veneris 
Martii  25, 1647.    One  of  the  orders  hi :  **  That  whereas  the  lady 
**  Norton,  door-keeper  of  this  house,  complayned  of  Sir  Robert  Har- 
**  ley,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  for  attempting  to  deface 
*'  her,  which  happened  thus:  the  said  lady  being  a  zealous  Inde- 
*^  pendent,  and  fond  of  the  saints,  and  Sir  Robert  Harley  having 
**  foimd  that  she  was  likewise  painted,  he  pretended  that  she  came 
"  within  his  ordinance  against  idolatry,  saints  painted,  crosses, 
**fcc.;  but  son:e  friends  of  the  said  door-keeper  urging  in  her 
**  behalf,  that  none  did  ever  yet  attempt  to  adore  her,  or  worship 
**  her,  she  was  justified,  and  the  house  hereupon  declared,  that 
**  if  any  person,  by  virtue  of  any  power  whatsoever,  pretended 
**  to  be  derived  from  the  house  of  commons,  or  any  other  court, 
**  shall  go  about  to.  impeach,  hinder,  or  disturb  any  lady  from 
'*  painting,  worshipping,  or  adorning  herself  to  the  best  advan- 
<*  tage,  as  also  from  planting  of  hairs,  or  investing  of  teeth,**  Ax., 
Ice.    Another  order  in  this  mock  parliament  was,  that  they  send 
a  messenger  to  tlie  assembly  of  divines,  to  inquire  wliat  is  i 
by  the  words  due  benevolenee. 
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Amen,  quoth  she,  then  tam'd  aboot^ 
And  bid  her  equire  let  him  out  900 

Bat  ere  an  artist  c<mld  be  found 
T*  undo  the  channa  another  bound. 
The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  akiea. 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eyes. 
The  moon  puU'd  off  her  yeil  of  light,*  90S 

That's  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sig^t 
Mysterious  yeil,  of  brightness  made. 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  8hade,t 
And  in  the  night  as  freely  shone. 
As  if  her  rays  had  been  her  own :  910 

For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  mustre. 
And  glitter  with  their  ^rrow'd  histre. 
While  sleep  the  weary'd  world  reliey'd,  915 

By  counterfeiting  death  reviv'd4 
Our  yot'ry  thought  it  best  t'  adjourn 
His  whipping  penance  till  the  mom, 
And  not  to  carry  on  a  work 


*  This,  and  the  elevea  foUowins  lines,  are  very  Jatt  and 
beantirul. 

t  The  rayi  of  the  ran  obscure  the  moon  by  day,  and  enllf  htea 
It  by  night.  This  passage  is  extremely  beautiHil  and  poetical, 
■bowing,  among  many  others,  Mr.  Bmler*s  powers  in  serious 
poetry,  if  he  had  chosen  that  path. 

t  There  is  a  beautiful  modem  epigram,  which  I  do  not  cor- 
leclly  remember,  or  know  where  to  find.    It  nms  nearly  thus : 

Somne  levis,  qnanqnam  certisslma  mortis  imago^ 

Consortem  cnpio  te  taroen  esse  tori. 
Alma  quies  optata  veni,  nam  sic  sine  vitft 

Viveie  quam  snave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori. 

frvo;  rd  yuKod,  ro&  Oavdrov  nv^pta. 

Gnomic!  Poets,  915,  SO. 

§w¥OS  fipoTutdv  iravrJ^p  vdimv. 

'  Athenc.l. X. p. 449. 

twos  nifvKt  oiinaros  ewnipta. 

Bmnck.  Aaaleet.  SI3. 


character  of  Bndibras  is  well  presen 

I  to  be  natnml,  and  at  tne  same  time  has  strong  marks  of 


This  canto  in  general  is  inimitable  for  wit  and  pleasantry:  the 
sharaeter  of  Bndibras  ii  '    *" — 

appears  t  

sIngQiarity.  Towards  the  concloslon,  indeed,  the  eonversatioB 
becomes  obscene ;  bnt.  excepting  this  blemish,  I  think  the  whole 
canto  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  part  of  the  performance.  The 
oltie  wlil  remaik  how  exact  onr  poet  is  in  observing  times  and 
■sasons ;  he  describes  morning  and  ev^ming,  and  one  day  only  Is 
psiied  slBce  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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HUDIBRAS. 


Of  taeb  importance,  in  the  dark. 
With  erringr  haate,  but  rather  stay, 
And  do't  i'  th'  open  face  of  day ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  go  in  qaeit 
Of  next  retreat,  to  take  hie  rMit 


rPAiTii. 

990 
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PART  II.    CANTO  11. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Thb  Knight  and  Squire  in  hot  dispute, 
Within  an  ace  of  falling  out, 
Are  parted  with  a  sudden  fright 
Of  stran|[e  alarm,  and  stranger  sight ; 
With  which  adventuring  to  stickle, 
They're  sent  away  in  nasty  pickle. 


HUDIBRAS. 


CANTO  II. 

Ti8  strange  bow  some  men's  tempera  suit, 

like  bawd  and  brandy,  with  dispute,* 

Tbat  for  their  own  opinions  stand  fast, 

Only  to  have  them  claw'd  and  canvast 

Tbat  keep  their  consciences  in  cases^t  I 

As  fiddlers  do  their  crowds  and  bases,! 

Ne'er  to  be  us'd  bat  when  they're  bent 

To  play  a  fit  for  argument^ 

Make  true  and  false,  unjust  and  just. 

Of  no  use  but  to  be  discust ;  19 

Dispute  and  set  a  paradox, 

liike  a  straight  boot,  upon  the  stocks, 

And  stretch  it  more  unmercifully, 

Than  Helmont,  Montaigne,  White,  or  Tui1y,(l 

*  That  is,  how  some  men  love  disputlog,  as  a  Imwd  loves 
brandy. 

t  A  pun,  or  Jen  de  mots,  on  eases  of  conscience. 

t  That  is,  their  fiddles  and  violoncellos. 

^  The  old  phrase  was,  to  play  a  fit  of  mirth :  the  word  fit  often 
occurs  in  ancient  liallads,  and  metrical  romances :  it  is  generally 
applied  to  music,  and  signifies  a  division  or  part,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  perftNrmers ;  thus  in  the  old  poem  of  John  the 
Reeve,  the  first  part  ends  with  this  line,. 

The  first  fitt  here  find  we ; 

afterwards  it  signified  the  whole  part  or  division :  thus  Chancei 
concludes  the  rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas : 

Lo !  lordes  mln,  here  is  a  fit ; 
If  ye  will  any  more  of  it, 
To  tell  it  well  I  fond. 

The  learned  and  ingenions  bishop  of  Dromore,  (Dr.  Percy.) 
thinks  the  word  fit  originally  signified  a  poetic  strain,  verse,  or 


11  Men  are  too  apt  to  subtilize  when  they  labor  in  defence  of 
a  Avorite  sect  or  system.  Van  Helmont  was  an  eminent  phy* 
sician  and  naturalist,  a  warm  opposer  of  the  principles  of  Aris^ 
totle  and  Galen,  aatd  unreasonably  attached  to  chemistry.  He 
was  bom  at  Brussels,  in  1588,  and  died  1664.  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne was  bom  at  Perigord,  of  a  good  family,  1533,  died  1508. 


Cairo  n.J  HUIHBIIA&  917 

So  th'  ancient  Stoics  in  the  porcb,  is 

With  fierce  diqpnte  maintain'd  their  chnich, 

Beat  out  their  brains  in  figfat  and  study, 

To  prove  that  yirtue  is  a  body,* 

That  banum  is  aa  animal. 

Made  good  with  stent  polemic  biswl :  SO 

In  which  some  hundreds,  on  the  place 


He  was  fanciftdly  educated  by  his  fiither,  waked  ererjr  i 
with  Instnunents  of  masict  tangbt  Lalia  by  ooBveisaUoB,  i 
Greek  as  an  amnsement  His  paradoxes  related  only  to  commoa 
life ;  for  he  bad  little  depth  of  learainf .  His  essays  contain 
abaadance  of  whimsical  reflections  on  matters  of  oraiMury  oe- 
canrence,  especially  upon  his  own  temper  and  qualities.  He  was 
coonsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Boturdeaoz,  and  mayor  of  the 
same  place.  Thomas  White  was  second  son  of  Richard  White, 
of  Enez,  esqaire,  by  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edmund  Plow- 
den,  the  great  lawyer,  in  the  leign  of  Elizabeth,  He  was  a 
aealous  champion  for  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  AiistoteUaa 
philosophy.  He  wrote  against  Joseph  Glanville,  who  printed  at 
London,  1685,  a  book  entitled,  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  Confessed 
Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science.  Mr.  Whitens  answer,  which  de- 
fended Aristotle  and  his  disaples,  was  entitted.  Scire,  sive  Scep- 
tices  et  Scepdcorom  a  Jore  SSspntatlonis  exclnsio.  This  pro- 
duced a  reply  from  Glanville,  nnder  the  title  of.  Scire,  tuom  ni- 
hil est  White  published  several  books  with  the  signatures  of 
Thomas  Albius,  or  Thomas  Anglos  ez  Albiis.  His  Dialogues 
de  Mnndo,  bear  date  1643,  and  are  signed,  antore  Thoma  Ancle 
e  generoaA  Albiorum  In  oriente  Trinobantum  prosapIlL  orinndo. 
He  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  For  TtiUff 
some  editions  read  LnUy.  Raymond  Lully  was  a  Majorcan, 
bom  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  extreme- 
ly dissolute  in  his  youth ;  to  have  turned  sober  at  fortv ;  in  his 
old  age  to  have  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens,  ana  suflered 
martyrdom,  anno  1315.  As  to  his  paradoxes,  prodiit,  says  San- 
derson, e  media  barbarie  vlr  magna  professus,  R.  Lullus,  qui 
opus  Inglcum  qu&m  specloso  titulo  insignlvit,  artem  magnam 
commentus:  cujus  ope  polllcetur  trimestri  spatio  homfnem, 
quamvis  vel  ipsa  literarum  elementa  nescientem,  totam  encyclo- 
psdiam  perdocere ;  idque  per  circnlos  et  triangulos,  et  literas  al- 
phabeti  sursum  versum  revotutas.  There  is  a  summary  of  bis 
scheme  in  Gasiendus  de  Usu  Logics,  c.  8;  Aisled  Encyclop. 
tom.  iv.  sect  17.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Butler's  Re- 
mains, see  vol.  i.  131,  and  In  the  character  of  an  hermetic  phl- 
loflopher.  vol.  11.  pp.  233,  247-251.  But  I  have  retained  the  word 
Tnily  with  the  author*8  corrected  edition.  Mr.  Butler  alluded, 
I  suppose,  to  Cieero*s  Stoicomm  Paradoza,  in  which,  merely  for 
the  ezerciae  of  his  wit,  and  to  amuse  himself  and  his  friends, 
he  has  undertaken  to  defend  some  of  the  most  eztravagant  doc- 
trines of  the  porch  *.  Ego  vero  ilia  ipsa,  qnas  viz  in  gymnasiis  et 
in  otio  Btuiel  probant,  ludens  conjeci  in  communes  locos. 

*  The  stoics  allowed  of  no  incorporeal  sabstance,  no  medium 
between  body  and  nothing.  With  them  accidents  and  qualities, 
virtues  and  vices,  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  every  thing  eise^ 
was  body.  Animam  consuit  auimal  esse,  cum  ipsa  efficiat  nt 
simns  anlmalla.  Virtus  autem  nihil  aliud  est  quim  animus  tal- 
iter  se  habeas.  Ergo  animal  est.  See  also  Seneca,  epistle  IIS^ 
and  Plutarch  on  Superstition,  sub  initio. 
10 


fl8  HUDIBRAS.  [PiST  fe 

Wen  dain  outrij^t,*  and  many  a  ftioe 

Rdtrench'd  of  noae,  and  eyes,  and  beard. 

To  maintain  what  their  aect  areii'd. 

AU  which  the  knight  and  aquire  in  wnib,  85 

Had  like  t'  have  auffer'd  for  their  faith ; 

Each  striving  to  make  good  his  own, 

Ab  by  the  aeqael  shall  bo  shown. 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap,  30 

And  like  a  lobster  boilM,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn  ;t 
When  Hudibras,  whom  thoughts  and  aching 
'Twizt  sleeping  kept  all  night  and  waking, 
Beean  to  rouse  his  drowsy  eyes,  3& 

And  from  his  couch  prepared  to  rise  ; 
Resolvuig  to  dispatch  the  deed 
He  Tow'd  to  do  with  trusty  speed : 
Bat  first,  with  knocking  loud  and  bawRng, 


*  We  meet  with  the  same  acconnt  In  the  Remains,  vol.  il. 
SIS.  **Tbls  had  been  an  excellent  coarse  for  the  old  round- 
**  beaded  stoics  to  find  ont  whether  bonum  was  corpus,  or  virtue 
**  an  animal ;  about  which  they  had  so  many  fierce  encounters 
**  In  their  stoa,  that  about  1400  lost  their  lives  on  the  place*  and 
**  fu  many  more  their  beards,  and  teeth,  and  noses.*'  The  Gre- 
elaa  history,  I  believe,  does  not  countenance  these  remarks. 
Dtofenes  Laertios,  In  his  life  of  Zeno,  book  vii.  sect.  ^  says,  that 
this  philosopher  read  his  lectures  in  the  stoa  or  portico,  and 
hopes  the  place  would  be  no  more  violated  by  civil  seditions : 
for,  adds  he,  when  the  thirty  tyrants  governed  the  republic,  1400 
dtlsens  were  killed  there.  Making  no  mention  of  a  philosophi- 
cal brawl,  but  speaking  of  a  series  of  civil  executions,  which 
look  place  in  the  ninety -fourth  olympiad,  at  least  a  hundred 
years  before  the  fonndatiun  of  the  stoical  schqol.  In  the  old  an- 
notations, the  words  of  Laertius  are  cited  difierently.  "  In  por- 
"  ticn  (stolcomm  schola  Athenis)  discipulorum  seditionibns^ 
*'  ntllle  quadringentl  triginta  elves  interfeeti  sunt."  Bnt  from 
whence  the  words  ^  discipulorum  seditionibus**  were  jdcked  an, 
I  know  not:  unless  from  the  old  version  of  Ambroslus  of  Carnal- 
doll.  There  Is  nothing  to  answer  them  In  the  Greek,  nor  do  they 
appear  in  the  translations  of  Aldohrandns  or  Heibonilus.  Xen- 
ophon  observes,  that  more  persons  were  destroyed  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  thirty,  than  had  been  slain  by  the  enemy  in  eight  en- 
tire years  of  the  Peloponneslan  war.  Both  Isocrates  and  M»- 
chines  make  the  number  fifteen  hundred.  Seneca  De  Tranquii. 
thirteen  hundred.  Lysias  reports,  that  three  hundred  were  con- 
demned by  one  sentence.  Laertias  is  the  only  writer  that  rep- 
resents the  portico  as  the  scene  of  their  suderiogs.  This,  it 
is  trne,  stood  in  the  centre  of  Athens,  in  or  near  the  forum. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  might  not  be  fkr  from  the  desmoterion,  ot 


t  Mr.  M.  Bacon  says,  this  simile  is  taken  from  Rabelais,  who 
cans  the  lobster  cardlnalized,  ftom  the  red  habit  assumed  by  the 
slstgyorthatiank. 


Cakt^tl}  HUDIBRAS.  8t9 

He  roii8*d  the  squire,  in  truckle  Idling  ;*  40 

And  after  many  circumrtances, 

Which  vulgar  authors  in  romonoeS) 

Do  use  to  spend  their  time  and  wits  on» 

To  make  impertinent  description* 

They  got,  with  much  ado»  to  horBd»  4S 

And  to  the  castle  bent  tbc^  oourse» 

In  which  he  to  the  dame  before 

To  suffer  whipping-duty  swore  :t 

Where  now  arriT'd,  and  half  unhamest^ 

To  carry  on  the  work  in  eamestt  50 

He  stopped  and  paus'd  upon  the  sudden, 

And  with  a  serious  forehead  plodding, 

Sprung  a  new  scruple  in  his  bead, 

Which  first  he  scratched,  and  after  said ; 

Whether  it  be  direct  infringing  55 

An  oath,  if  I  should  wave  this  swingingjt 

And  what  I've  sworn  to  bear,  'forbear. 

And  so  b'  equivocaticm  swear  ;§ 

Or  whether  't  be  a  lesser  sin 

To  be  foiswom,  than  act  the  thing,  60 

Are  deep  and  subtle  points,  which  must, 

T*  inform  my  conscience,  be  discust ; 

In  which  to  err  a  little,  may 

To  errora  infinite  make  way : 

And  therefore  I  desire  to  know  05 

Thy  judgment,  ere  we  farther  go. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Since  yon  do  mjoin't, 
I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  point ; 
And,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  doubt 
Th'  affirmative  may  be  made  out.  70 

But  iirst,  to  state  the  case  aright. 
For  best  advantage  of  our  light ; 
And  thus  'tis,  whether  H  be  a  sin. 
To  claw  and  curry  our  own  skin. 
Greater  or  less  than  to  forbear,  75 

And  that  you  are  forawom  fonwear. 


*  See  Don  Quizote,  Fart  ii.  eb.  SO.    A  tmckle-bed  Is  a  little 
bad  on  wheels,  which  rans  nnder  a  larger  bed. 
t  la  aome  of  the  early  edittoaa,  It  Is  dulf  Bw&rtt  the  sense  betng 


in  which  he  befbie  swore  to  the  danM  to'svifor  wh)p|rfng  duly* 
t  Frooi  the  Aaglo-Sazoa  word  awingaa,  to  beat,  or  whip. 
^  The  equivocations  and  mental  reservations  of  the  Jesuits 


lly  complaiBed  of;  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  sec- 
taries.   When  these  last  came  into  power,  the  royalists  had  too 
often  an  opportonlty  of  bringing  the  same  charge  against  the» 
tdeiaoB  De  Jar.  ObUg.  pr.  11. 55, 11. 


tSO  HUDIBRA8L  [Enr  m 

But  fimt,  o'  th'  fint :  The  inwaid  tnui. 
And  ontward*  like  a  elan  and  elan, 
Have  alwaya  been  at  dl^;gen-dnwiD^ 
And  one  another  elapper-olawtn;  :*  M 

Not  that  tbe^  really  caff  or  fence, 
But  in  a  0pintnal  mystie  senae ; 
Which  to  miatake,  and  make  them  aqoabUey 
In  literal  fray's  abominable ; 

'Tis  heathenish,  m  fie^oent  use,  8S 

With  pai^ana  and  apoatate  jewa, 
To  oSer  sacrifice  of  bcidewells,t 
Like  modem  Indians  to  their  idols  ,i 
And  mongrel  Christians  of  onr  times, 
That  expiate  less  with  gieater  crimes,  M 

And  call  the  fonl  abomination, 
Contrition  and  mortifk»tion. 
'  l8*t  not  enongh  we're  brois'd  and  kicked, 
By  sinful  membeia  oif  the  wicked ; 
Our  vessels,  that  are  sanctify'd,  85 

Profan'd,  and  curry'd  back  and  side ; 
Bat  we  must  claw  oorselves  with  shameftd 
And  heathen  stripes,  by  their  example? 
Which,  were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it. 
Is  impious,  because  they  did  it :  IM 

This  therefore  may  be  justly  reckon'd 
A  heinous  sin.    Now  to  the  second ; 
That  saints  may  claun  a  dispensation 
To  swear  and  fonwear  on  occasion, 
I  doubt  not ;  but  it  will  appear  105 

With  pregnant  light:  the  point  is  clear. 
Oaths  are  bat  words,  and  words  but  wind. 
Too  feeble  implements  to  bind ; 
And  hold  with  deeds  proportion,  so    - 
As  shadows  to  a  substance  da§  110 

Then  when  they  strive  for  place,  'tis  fit 
The  weaker  vessel  sheukl  submit 
Although  your  church  be  opposite 
To  oura,  as  Black  Friare  are  to  White, 

•  Hie  clans  or  tribei  of  the  Higldaadera  of  fleotland,  have 
■ometlmet  kept  np  an  hereditary  preMcatton  of  tbslr  qaamis 
for  many  genemtlons.  The  doctrine  which  the  Independents 
and  other  sectaries  held,  conceminf  the  inwnid  and  oatwanl 
man.  Is  freqoentljr  alluded  to,  and  fieqoentty  explained,  la  these 


t  Whipping,  the  punishment  osnally  Inflicted  in  hooses  e^ 
-  coneetlon. 

1  That  Is^  the  fikldn,  dervises,  bonnes,  of  the  east. 
^  A&Y^  l^yov  9Ktif  was  an  aphorism  of  Democrtms. 


CAino  il]  JEnTDlBSJUS  mi 

In  rule  and  order*  yet  I  gnnt  IM 

You  are  a  reforamdo  saint;* 

And  what  the  saints  do  ciaim  as  due, 

Yoa  may  pretend  a  title  to : 

But  saints,  whom  oaths  or  tows  eblige» 

Know  littl^of  their  privilege ;  ISO 

Farther,  I  meauy  than  cairying  on 

Some  self-advantage  of  their  own: 

For  if  the  devily  to  serve  his  tnm. 

Can  tell  truth ;  why  the  saints  should  aoom, 

When  it  serves  theirs,  to  swear  and  ]ie>  1S5 

I  think  there's  little  reason  whyi 

Else  h'  has  a  greater  power  than  they, 

Which  'twere  impiety  to  say. 

We're  not  commanded  to. forbear. 

Indefinitely »  at  all  to  swear ;  lie 

But  to  swear  idly,  and  in  vain,  . 

Without  self-interast  or  gain. 

For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying, 

Is  but  a  kind  of  self-denying, 

A  saint-like  virtue ;  and  from  hence  13,^ 

Some  have  broke  oaths  by  providence : 

Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

Perjur'd  themselves,  and  broke  their  word  :1 

And  this  the  constant  rule  and  practice 

Of  all  our  late  apostles'  acts  is.  140 

Was  not  the  cause  at  fint  begun 

With  perjury,  and  carried  on? 

Was  there  an  oath  the  godly  took, 

But  in  due  time  and  place  they  broke  ? 


*  That  fs,  a  saint  voluBteer,  as  beiiifr  a  Presbsrterian,  for  the 
Independents  were  the  saints  in  pay.    See  P.  tU.  c.  U.  I.  9U 

t  Dr.  Owen  bad  a  wonderful  knack  of  attrlbating  all  the  jmro- 
oeedlngs  of  his  own  party  to  the  dlrecHotf  of  the  splrtt  "The 
'*  rebel  army/*  says  Sooth*  "  in  their  severnl  treatlngs  with  the 
**  king*  being  asked  by  him  whether  they  would  stand  to  soeh 
"  andsuch  agreements  and  proffllses,  still  answered,  that  they 
**  wuald  do  as  the  spirit  should  direct  them.  Whereupon  that 
'*  blessed  prince  would  freqaeotly  condole  his  hard  fate,  that  he 
**  had  to  do  with  persons  to  whom  the  spirit  dictated  one  thing 
«one  day,  and  comroanded  the  clean  contrary  the  next.**  So 
the  histoiy  of  iadepeiidency :  when  It  was  first  moved  in  the 
hqase  of  eommoos  to  procMd  capitally  against  the  king*  Crom- 
well stood  np,  and  told  them,  that  If  any  man  moved  this  with 
design,  he  should  think  him  the  greatest  traitor  in  the  world ; 
out,  ^nee  providenee  and  necessity  had  cast  them  upon  it,  he 
should  pray  Ckid  to  bless  their  counsels.  Harrison,  Caiew,  and 
others,  when  Uled  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  king's  deatbi 
pRtfMwed  they  had  acted  oat  of  eonacience  to  the  Lord. 
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Did  we  not  bring  oar  oathe  in  fixit,  145 

Bofore  our  piato,  to  have  them  bunt, 

And  caat  in  fitter  models,  for 

The  preaent  nae  of  church  and  war? 

Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  boose, 

Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  tows?  ISO 

For  having  freed  ns  first  fi»m  both 

Th'  alleg'ance  and  saprem'cy  oath  ;* 

Did  they  not  next  compel  the  nation 

To  take,  and  break  the  protestation  ?t 

To  swear,  and  after  to  recant,  159 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant  ?t 

To  take  th'  engagement,  and  disclaim  it,^ 

Enforced  by  those  who  first  did  frame  it  ? 

Did  they  not  swear,  at  first,  to  figbtH 

*  Thofiigh  they  did  not  ia  formal  and  express  terms  abrngiite 
these  oiftths  till  aAer  the  king's  death,  yet  In  eflfect  they  vacated 
aad  annulled  them,  by  administering  the  king's  power,  and  snh- 
sti toting  other  oaths,  protestations,  and  covenants.  Of  these  last 
it  is  said  in  the  Icon  Basilike,  whoever  was  the  author  of  it, 
"  Every  man  soon  grows  his  own  pope,  aad  easily  absolves  hlm- 
"  self  from  those  ties,  which  not  the  command  of  6od*s  word,  or 
'*  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  only  the  subtilty  and  terror  of  a  party 
**  cast  upon  them.  Either  snperflouus  and  vain,  when  they  are 
**  safficiently  tied  before ;  or  frandalent  aad  injarloas.  If  by  snch 
"  after  ligaments  they  find  the  impostors  really  aiming  to  dissolve 
"  or  suspend  their  former  just  and  necessary  obligations." 

t  In  the  protestation  they  promised  to  defend  the  true  reformed 
religion,  expressed  in  ttie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
which  yet  in  the  covenant,  not  long  after,  they  as  reli^usly 
vowed  to  change. 

t  And  to  recant  U  but  to  cant  again,  says  Sir  Robert  L*Estrange. 
In  the  solemn  leagoe  aad  covenant,  (called  a  league,  because  it 
was  to  be  a  bond  of  amity  and  confederation  between  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  a  covenant,  because  they 
pretended  to  make  a  covenant  with  God,)  they  swore  to  defend 
the  person  and  authority  of  the  king,  and  cause  the  world  to  be- 
hold their  fidelity;  and  that  they  would  not.  In  the  least,  dimin- 
ish his  Just  power  and  greatness.  The  Presbyterians,  who  in 
some  instances  stuck  to  the  covenant,  contrived  an  evasion  for 
this  part  of  it,  vis. :  that  they  had  sworn  to  defend  the  person 
aad  authority  of  the  king  in  support  of  religion  and  public  liberty. 
Now,  said  they,  we  find  tliat  the  defence  of  the  person  and  au- 
thority of  the  kla^  is  incompatible  with  the  support  of  religion 
and  liberty,  and  therefore,  for  the  aake-of  religion  and  liberty, 
we  are  bound  to  oppose  aad  ruin  the  king.  But  the  Independ- 
ents, who  were  at  last  the  prevailing  party,  utterly  renounced  the 
covenant.  Mr.  Goodwin,  one  of  their  most  emiaent  preachers, 
asserted,  that  to  violate  this  abominable  and  eursed  oath,  out  of 
coBscienoe  to  God,  was  a  holy  and  blessed  peijnry. 

$  After  the  death  of  the  king  a  new  oath  was  prepared,  which 
they  called  tlie  Engafenient ;  the  form  whereof  was,  that  every 
man  sliould  engage  and  swear  to  be  true  and  fiiithftil  to  tiie  gov- 
ernment then  established. 

11  CromweU,  though  in  general  a  hypocilte,  was  very  slaesft 
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For  the  king's  mfety,  and  hki  tight? 

And  after  mareh'd  to  find  him  ont. 

And  charged  him  home  with  hone  and  foUl 

And  yet  11111  had  the  oonfidenee 

To  swear  it  was  in  his  defence? 

Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 

With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  hy?* 

If  that  were  aU,  for  some  have  swore 

As  false  as  they,  if  th'  did  no  more.t 

Did  they  not  swear  to  maintain  law. 

In  which  that  swearing  made  a  flaw  ? 

For  protestaut  religion  vow, 

That  did  that  Yowing  disallow  7 

For  privilege  of  pazliament, 

In  which  that  swearing  made  a  rent  Y 

And  since,  of  all  the  three,  not  one 

Is  left  m  being,  'tis  well  known.! 

Did  they  not  swear,  in  express  words. 

To  prop  and  back  the  house  of  lords?} 
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when  he  first  mustered  his  troop,  and  declared  that  he  wonid 
not  deceive  them  by  perplexed  or  involved  expreasions,  In  hU 
commission,  to  fight  for  king  and  parliament ;  but  he  would  as 
soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  the  king  as  upon  any  other  person. 

*  When  the  pariiament  first  took  up  arms,  and  the  earl  of 
Essex  was  chosen  general,  several  members  of  the  house  stood 
up  and  declared  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  the  earl  of 
Essex.  This  was  afterwards  the  usual  style  of  addressee  to  par* 
liament,  and  of  their  resolutions.  Essex  continued  In  great 
•esteem  with  the  party  till  September,  1644,  when  he  was  d^ 
feated  by  the  king,  in  CorawalK  But  the  principal  occasion  of 
his  being  laid  aside  was  the  subtle  practice  of  Cromwell,  who 
in  a  speech  to  the  house  had  thrown  out  some  oblique  reflections 
on  the  second  fight  near  Newbery,  and  the  loss  of  Doalngtoa 
castle ;  and,  fearing  the  resentment  of  Essex,  contrived  to  past 
the  self-denying  ordinance,  whereby  Essex,  as  general,  and  most 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  office,  were  removed.  The  Presbyterians 
in  the  house  were  superior  in  number,  and  thought  of  new- 
modelling  the  army  again ;  but  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  died. 

t  Essex,  it  was  loudly  said  by  many  of  his  friends,  was  pol 
soned.    Clarendon's  History,  vol.  ill.  b.  10. 

X  Namely,  law,  religion,  and  privilege  of  parliament 

$  When  the  army  began  to  present  criminal  information 
against  the  king,  in  order  to  keep  the  lords  quiet,  wlio  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  In  fear  for  their  own  privileges  and 
honors,  a  message  was  sent  to  them  pron^ng  fo  maintain  their 
privileges  of  peerage,  &c.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  was  behead- 
ed, the  IcHids  were  discarded  and  turned  out.  February  the  first, 
two  days  after  the  king's  death,  when  the  lords  sent  a  message 
to  the  commons  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  way  of  settling 
the  nation ;  the  commons  made  an  order  to  consider  on  the  mor 
row  whether  the  messenger  should  be  called  In,  and  wliether 
the  house  should  take  any  cognizance  thereof.  February  the 
fifth  the  lords  sent  again,  but  their  messengers  were  not  called 
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And  after  tum'd  out  tfaiB  whole  faooM-fiin 

Of  peen,  as  dang'tooi  and  unoasfiiL  180 

So  Cromwoll>  with  deep  o«lbi  and  yowUf 

Swora  all  the  commem  out  o'  th'  house  ;* 

Vow*d  that  the  red^^eoata  wonld  disband, 

Ay,  many  woa'd  they,  at  their  eoBunaad ; 

And  troird  them  on,  and  swofo  and  swore,  18S 

Till  th'  anny  tnm'd  them  oat  of  door. 

This  tells  us  plainly  what  they  thongfaf. 

That  oaths  and  sweaiingf  go  for  nought ; 

And  that  by  them  th'  were  only  meant 

To  serve  for  an  expedient  ^  190 

What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for,l 

But  to  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for? 

The  public  failh,  which  ev'ry  one 

Is  bound  t'  obBonre,  yet  kept  by  none ; 

And  if  that  go  for  nothing,  why  105 

Should  private  faith  have  such  a  tie  7 


In ;  and  it  was  debated,  by  the  commons*  whether  the  house  of 
lords  should  be  eontiDaed  a  court  of  Jadieature ;  and  the  next 
day  it  was  raaolved  by  them,  that  the  house  of  peers  in  parlia- 
meat  was  useless,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.    Whileloek. 

*  After  the  king's  party  was  utterly  overthrown,  Cromwell, 
who  all  along,  as  it  is  snpposed,  aimed  at  the  supreme  power, 
persuaded  the  parliament  to  send  part  of  their  army  into  Ireland, 
and  tt>  disband  the  rest:  whieh  the  Presbytmrians  in  the  house 
were  forward  to  do.  This,  as  he  knew  it  would,  set  the  army  la 
a  mutiny,  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  made  show 
to  take  indigaation  at.  Aad  Cromwell,  to  make  the  parliament 
secure,  called  God  to  witness,  that  he  was  sure  the  army  wonld, 
at  their  first  command,  cast  their  arms  at  their  feet ;  and  again 
solemnly  swore,  that  he  had  rather  himself  and  his  whole  &m- 
Uy  should  be  consumed,  than  that  the  army  should  break  out 
into  sedltfon.  Yet  In  the  mean  time  he  Mew  up  the  flame ;  and 
getthig  leave  to  go  down  u»  the  army  u>  quiet  them,  immediately 
loUied  with  them  in  all  their  designs.  By  which  arte  he  so 
strengttiened  his  interest  in  the  army,  and  incensed  them  against 
the  parliament,  that  with  the  help  of  the  red-coats  he  turned 
them  all  out  of  doors.    Bates  Blench.  Mot.  and  others. 

t  Expedient  was  a  term  often  used  by  the  sectaries.  When 
the  members  of  the  oonneil  of  state  engaged  to  approve  of  what 
should  be  done  by  tbe^commons  in  pullament  for  the  ftitnre,  |t 
was  ordered  to  draw  up  aa  exsiriMnt  for  the  members  to  sub- 
scribe. 

t  It  was  usual  to  pledfe  the  public  fltith,  as  they  called  It,  by 
which  they  meant  the  credit  of  parliament,  or  their  own  prom- 
ises, for  moneys  borrowed,  aad  many  times  never  repaid.  A  re- 
markable answer  was  given  to  the  citizens  of  London  on  some 
occasion :  ''In  truth  the  sutqects  may  plead  the  property  of  their 
**  nods  against  the  king,  bnt  not  against  the  parliament,  to  whom 
«"  it  appertains  tn  dispose  of  all  the  goods  of  the  kingdom.**  Their 
ewn  partisans,  Milton  aad  Ully,  eomplala  of  not  behig  repaid 
«M  money  they  had  laid  out  to  support  the  cause. 
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Oaths  were  not  purposed  more  than  lafr» 

To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe,* 

Bnt  to  confine  the  bad  and  nifiil. 

Like  mortal  cattle  in  a  pbfold. 

A  saint'a  of  th'  heav'nly  realm  a  peer ; 

And  as  no  peer  b  bound  to  swear. 

But  on  the  gospel  of  his  honour, 

Of  which  he  may  dispose  as  owner, 

It  follows,  tho'  the  thing  be  forgery. 

And  false,  th'  affirm  it  is  no  peijniy, 

But  a  mere  ceremony,  and  a  breach 

Of  nothing,  but  a  form  of  speech. 

And  goes  for  no  more  when  'tis  took. 

Than  mere  ealnting  of  the  book. 

Suppose  the  Scriptures  are  of  force. 

They're  but  commissions  of  conrBe,t 

And  saints  have  freedom  to  digress. 

And  vary  from  'em  as  they  please ; 

Or  misinterpret  them  by  private 

Instructions,  to  all  aims  they  drive  at 

Then  why  should  we  ourwlves  abridge. 

And  curtail  our  own  privilege  ? 

Quakers,  that  like  to  lanthorns,  bear 

Their  li^t  within  them,  will  not  swear ; 

Their  gospel  is  an  accidence. 

By  which  they  construe  conscience,! 

Aiid  hold  no  sin  so  deeply  red. 

As  that  of  breaking  Priscian^s  head.§ 

The  head  and  founder  of  their  order. 

That  stirring  hats  held  worse  than  murder  ;|i 
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*  **  Knowinf  this,  that  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  rif hteons 
''man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient*'    1  Timothy  1.  9. 

t  A  satire  on  the  liberty  the  parliament  officers  took  of  vary- 
Inc  from  their  commissions,  on  pretence  of  private  instmctions. 

%  That  is,  they,  the  Quakers,  interpret  scripture  altogether 
literal,  and  make  a  point  of  conscience  of  using  the  wrong  num- 
ber In  grammar :  or,  it  may  mean  that  grammar  is  their  scripture, 
by  which  they  interpret  right  or  wrong,  lawful  or  unlawAil. 

$  Priscian  was  a  great  grammarian  about  the  year  538,  and 
when  any  one  spoke  false  grammar,  he  was  said  to  break  Pris- 
elan*s  head.  The  Quakers,  we  know,  are  great  sticklers  for 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  speech.  7%ou  is  the  singular,  fou 
the  plural;  consequently  it  is  breaking  Prisciaa*s  head,  it  is 
&lse  grammar,  quoth  the  Quaker,  to  use  f««  in  the  singaiar 
number:  Geoige  Fox  was  another  Priscian,  witness  his  Battel- 
d*or. 

n  Some  think  that  the  order  of  Quakers,  and  not  Prisdan.  is 

Mie  nteaat;  bat  then  It  would  be  holds,  not  held:  I  therenifB 

am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poet  humorously  supposes  that 

Mssian,  who  received  so  many  biows  on  the  head,  was  mack 

10* 
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Theie  thinking  ibbfn  obliged  to  troth 

In  iweariogy  will  not  take  an  oath ; 

Like  mules,  who  if  they've  not  the  will 

To  keep  their  own  pace*  itand  itock  etiU ;  SM 

Bat  they  are  weak,  and  little  know 

What  free-born  eonaciencea  may  da. 

'Tie  the  temptation  of  the  devil 

That  makea  all  human  actkam  evil : 

For  aainta  may  do  the  aame  thingi  by  SSS 

The  apirit,  in  sincerity. 

Which  other  men  are  tempted  to, 

And  at  the  devir*  inatanoe  do ; 

And  yet  the  actiona  be  contrary. 

Just  as  the  saints  and  wicked  vary.  840 

For  as  on  land  there  is  no  beast 

But  in  some'  fish  at  sea's  ezprest  ;* 

So  in  the  wicked  there's  no  vice. 

Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice ; 

And  yet  that  thing  that's  pious  in  SiS 

The  one,  in  th'  other  is  a  sin.t 


averse  to  tnklng  off  his  hat;  and  therefore  calls  him  the  fovnder 
of  Qaalierisiii.  This  may  seem  a  far-fetched  conceit ;  hat  a 
similar  one  is  employed  by  Mr.  Batler  on  another  occasion. 
*'  Von  may  perceive  the  Qualcer  has  a  crack  in  his  slrall/'  says 
he,  **  by  the  great  care  he  takes  to  keep  his  hat  on,  lest  his  sickly 
**  brains,  if  he  have  any,  should  take  cold.**  Remains,  IL  3S8; 
L  391.  April  20.  1649.  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  Qaakerism, 
Everard  and  Winstanley,  chief  of  the  Levellers,  came  to  the 
leneral,  and  made  a  large  declaration  to  Justify  themselves. 
While  they  were  speaking,  they  stood  with  their  hats  on ;  and 
being  demanded  the  reason,  said,  **he  was  bat  their  ftUow- 
"  creature.**  "  This  is  set  down,**  says  Whltelocke,  "  because  It 
^  was  the  beginning  Of  the  appearance  of  this  opinion.**  6o  ob- 
stinate were  the  Quakers  in  this  point,  that  Barclay  makes  the 
following  declaration  concerning  it:  ** However  small  or  foolish 
*'  this  may  seem,  yet,  I  can  say  boldly  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  be- 
**  hooved  to  choose  death  rather  than  do  it,  and  uat  forconscienoe 
"  sake.**  There  Is  a  story  told  of  William  Penn,  that  being  admit- 
ted to  an  audience  by  Charles  II.,  he  did  not  poll  off  his  hat ;  wlien 
the  king,  as  a  gentle  rebuke  to  him  for  his  ill  manners,  look  off  his 
own.  On  which  Penn  said,  "  Friend  Charles,  why  dost  not  thoa 
"Iceep  on  thy  hati**  and  the  king  answered,  **  Friend  Penn,  it  is 
*'  the  custom  of  this  place  that  no  more  than  one  person  he  cov 
"  ered  at  a  time.** 
*  Thus  Dubartas : 

So  many  fishes  of  so  many  featores. 
That  in  the  waters  we  may  see  all  creataras, 
Even  all  that  on  th^  earth  are  to  be  found. 
As  if  the  world  were  in  deep  waters  drown'd. 

But  see  Sir  Thomas  Brown*s  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Enron,  book 
UL  chap.  34. 
t  Many  held  the  anOnomian  principle,  that  believers,  or  per- 
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Ifl't  not  ridiculom,  «nd  nonaenMy 

A  saint  should  be  a  slave  to  conscieiice  T 

That  ought  to  be  above  such  fanciest 

As  far  as  above  ordinances  7* 

She's  of  the  wicked,  as  I  g^ess, 

B'  her  looks,  her  lau&ruage,  and  her  dress : 

And  tho',  like  constables,  we  search 

For  false  wares  one  another's  church ; 

Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true, 

No  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due. 

For  truth  is  precious  and  divine, 

Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  All  this  is  true. 
Yet  'tis  not  fit  that  all  men  knew 
Those  mysteries  and  revelations ; 
And  therefore  topical  evasions 
Of  subtle  turns,  and  shifts  of  sense. 
Serve  best  with  th'  wicked  for  pretence^ 
Such  as  the  learned  Jesuits  use. 
And  presbyterians,  for  ezcuset 
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torn  regenerate,  cannot  lin.  Though  they  eommit  the  same 
acts,  which  are  ttyled  and  aie  sine  in  others,  yet  la  diem  they 
am  no  alns.  Because,  say  they,  it  is  not  the  natoie  of  the  ae- 
ffon  that  derives  a  quality  upon  the  person ;  but  it  is  the  antece- 
dent quality  or  condition  of  the  person  that  denominates  his  ac- 
tions, and  stamps  them  good  or  bad :  so  that  they  are  those  only 
who  are  pieviously  wicked,  that  do  wicked  actions;  but  be- 
lievers, doing  the  very  same  things,  never  eommit  the  same 
sins. 

*  Some  sectaries,  especially  the  Munletonlaos,  thought  them- 
selves so  sure  of  salvation,  that  they  deemed  it  needless  to  con- 
form to  ordinances,  human  or  divine. 

t  On  the  subject  of  Jesuitical  evasions  we  may  recite  a  story 
ftoin  Mi.  Fooiis.  He  tells  us  that,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  when  the  Jesuits  were  endeavoring  to  set 
aside  King  James,  a  little  book  was  written,  entitled,  a  Treatise 
on  Equivocation,  or,  as  It  was  afterwards  styled  by  Garnet  pro- 
vincial of  the  Jesuits,  a  Treatise  against  Lying  and  Dissimula- 
tion, which  yet  allows  an  excuse  for  the  most  direct  falsehood, 
by  their  law  of  directing  the  intention.  For  example,  in  time  of 
the  plague  a  roan  goes  to  Coventry ;  at  the  gates  he  is  examined 
upon  oath  whether  he  came  fimm  London :  the  traveller,  though 
he  directly  came  from  thence,  may  swear  positively  that  he  did 
not.  The  reason  Is,  because  he  knows  himself  not  Infected,  and 
does  not  endanger  Coven  ury ;  which  he  supposes  to  answer  the 
final  Intent  of  the  demand.  At  the  end  of  this  book  Is  an  allow- 
ance and  commendation  of  it  by  Blackwell,  thus :  Tractatus  Ista 
Talde  doctiis  et  vere  plu#et  catholicos  est.  Certe  sac.  scriptura- 
mm,  patmm,  doctorum,  schoiasticOTum,  canonlstarum,  et  opti- 
marum  ratlonum  praesldlls  plenlssime  firmat  equltatem  eqnivo- 
cationis,  ideoque  dignissimns  qui  typis  pmpagetur  ad  consolatb- 
nem  afBietomm  cathnlicorum,  et  omnium  piorum  instructtonem. 
Ita  censeo  Geoiilus  Blackweilus  archipresbiter  AngliSB  et  proto> 
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AgtiuA  the  protestants,  when  th'  hatypen 

To  find  their  churches  taken  napping^ ; 

Ab  thos :  a  breach  of  oath  is  daple, 

And  either  way  admits  a  scruple,  S70 

And  may  be,  ex  parte  of  the  maker, 

More  criminal  than  the  injur'd  taker ; 

For  he  that  strains  too  far  a  vow, 

Will  break  it,  like  an  o'er  bent  bow : 

And  he  that  made,  and  forc'd  it,  broke  it,  sn9 

Not  he  that  for  conyenience  took  it 

A  broken  oath  is,  qnatenus  oath, 

As  sound  t'  all  purposes  of  troth, 

As  broken  laws  are  ne'er  the  worse. 

Nay,  'till  they're  broken,  have  no  force.  9M 

What's  justice  to  a  man,  or  laws. 

That  never  comes  within  their  claws  7 

They  have  no  pow'r,  but  to  admonish ; 

Cannot  control,  coerce,  or  punish. 

Until  they're  broken,  and  then  touch  885 

Those  only  that  do  make  them  such. 

Beside,  no  engagement  is  allow'd. 

By  men  in  prison  made,  for  good ; 

For  when  they're  set  at  liberty. 

They're  from  th'  engagement  too  set  free.  890 

The  rabbins  write,  when  any  jew 

Did  make  to  god  or  man  a  vow,* 


Botarins  apostoliciu.  On  the  leeosd  leaf  it  hu  this  tide :  A 
Treatise  against  Lying  and  Fraudulent  Dissimnhttion,  newly 
overseen  by  the  Author,  and  published  for  the  Defence  of  Inno- 
cency,  and  for  the  Instmction  of  Ignorats.  The  MS.  wfas  seized 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  Sir  Thomas  Tresham's  chamber,  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford. 
MS.  Laud.  E.  45,  with  the  attestation  in  Sir  Edward  Coke*s 
handwriting,  5  December  1605,  and  the  following  motto:  Os 
quod  mentltur  occidit  animam.  An  Instance  of  the  parliament- 
arians shifUng  their  sense,  and  explaining  away  their  declan> 
tion,  may  be  this :  When  the  Scots  delivered  up  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  they  were  promised  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
safety,  liberty,  and  honor.  But  when  the  Scots  afterwards  fonnd 
reason  to  demand  the  performance  of  that  promise,  they  were 
answered,  that  the  promlbe  was  fonnedj  published,  and  employed 
according  as  the  state  of  affairs  then  stood.  And  yet  these 
promises  to  preserve  the  person  and  authority  of  the  king  had 
been  made  with  the  most  solemn  protestations.  We  inrotest,  say 
they,  in  the  iHresence  of  Almighty  God,  which  is  the  strongest 
bond  of  a  Christian,  and  by  the  public  faith,  the  most  solemn 
that  any  state  can  give,  that  neither  adversity  nor  success  shall 
ever  cause  us  to  change  our  resolutions. 

*  There  is  a  traditional  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  that  If  any 
person  has  made  a  vow,  which  afterwards  he  wishes  to  recall, 
be  may  go  to  a  labbl,  or  three  other  men,  and  if  he  can  prove  to 
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Which  afteiwardf  he  found  nntoward, 
And  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard ; 
Any  three  other  jews  o'  th'  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation : 
And  have  not  two  saints  power  to  use 
A  greater  privilege  than  three  jews  7* 
The  court  of  conscience,  which  in  man 
Should  be  supreme  and  sovereign, 
Is't  fit  should  be  subordinate 
.To  ev'ry  petty  court  i'  th'  state, 
And  have  less  power  than  the  lesser. 
To  deal  with  perjury  at  pleasure  ? 
Have  its  proceedings  disallow'd,  or 
Allow'd,  at  fancy  of  pie-powder  ?t 
Tell  all  it  does,  or  does  not  know. 
For  swearing  ex  officio  7X 
Be  forced  t'  impeach  a  broken  hedge. 
And  pigs  unrii4fd  at  vis.  franc,  pledge  ?$ 
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them  that  no  iniary  will  be  rastained  by  any  one,  they  may  free 
him  fh>m  its  obligation.    See  RemaiBs,  vol.  i.  300. 

*  Mr.  Butler  told  Mr.  Veal,  that  by  the  two  aaints  he  meant 
Dr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Marshall,  who,  when  soroe'of  the  rebels 
had  their  lives  spared  on  condition  that  they  wonld  not  in  Aitnre 
bear  anns  against  the  king,  were  sent  to  dispense  with  the  oath, 
and  pennade  them  to  enter  again  into  the  service.  Bfr.  Veal 
was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  ^mond  Hall  during  the  troables, 
and  was  abont  seventy  years  old  when  he  gave  this  account  to 
Mr.  Coopey.  Bee  (Godwin's  MS.  notes  on  Grey's  Budibras,  In 
the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

t  The  court  of  pie  powder  takes  cognisance  of  snch  disputes 
as  arise  in  fairs  and  markets;  and  is  so  called  from  the  old 
IVench  word  pied-pnldreaujc,  which  signifies  a  pedler,  one  who 
gets  a  livelihood  without  a  fixed  or  certain  residence.  See  Bar- 
ilngton*s  Observations  on  the  Statutes ;  and  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  ill.  p.  38.  In  the  borough  laws  of  Scotland,  an 
alien  merchant  is  called  pled-puidreaux. 

X  In  some  courts  an  oath  was  administered,  usually  called  the 
oath  ex  oflkio,  whereby  the  parties  were  obliged  to  answer  to 
Interrogatories,  and  therefore  were  thought  to  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cuse or  purge  themselves  of  any  criminal  matter.  In  the  year 
1604  a  conference  was  held  concerning  some  reforms  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  wlien  James  I.  presided;  one  of  the  matten 
complained  of  was  the  ex  ofllcio  oath.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
lord  treasurer,  and  the  archbishop  (Whitgift)  defended  the  oath : 
the  king  gave  a  description  of  it,  laid  down  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  stood,  and  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution.  For 
swearing  ex  ofllcio,  that  is,  by  taking  the  ex  officio  oath.  A  fur- 
ther account  of  this  oath  may  be  seen  in  Neal*s  History  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

$  Lords  of  certain  manors  had  the  right  of  requiring  surety  of 
the  freeholders  for  their  good  behavior  towards  the  king  and  his 
subjects :  which  security,  taken  by  the  steward  at  the  lord's 
court,  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  sherifiT  of  the  county.  These 
manors  were  said  to  have  view  of  frank  pledge. 
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Discover  thieves,  and  bawds,  recasants, 

Priests,  witches,  eves-dioppen,  and  nuisance: 

Tell  who  did  play  at  games  unlawful, 

And  who  fiUM  pots  of  ale  but  half.full ; 

And  have  no  poVr  at  all,  nor  shift, 

To  help  itself  at  a  dead  lift  t 

Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 

As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation  ? 

Have  equal  power  to  adjourn. 

Appoint  appearance  and  return  ? 

And  make  as  nice  distinctions  serve 

To  split  a  case,  as  tHbse  that  carve. 

Invoking  cuckolds'  names,  bit  joints  ?* 

Why  should  not  tricks  as  riight,  do  points  ? 

Is  not  th'  high  court  of  justice  sworn 

To  judge  that  law  that  serves  their  turn  ?t 

Make  their  own  jealousies  high  treason. 

And  fix  them  whomsoe'er  they  please  on  ? 

Cannot  the  learned  counsel  there 

Moke  laws  in  any  shape  appear  ? 

Mould  'em  as  witches  do  their  clay. 

When  they  make  pictures  to  destroy  U 
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*  Oar  ancestors,  when  they  fonnd  it  difllcaU  to  carve  a  goose 
A  hare,  or  other  dish,  used  to  lay  in  Jest,  they  should  fait  the 
joint  if  they  eoald  thinic  of  the  name  of  a  cncltnld.  Mr.  Kyrle, 
the  man  of  Ross,  celebrated  by  Pope,  had  alwajrs  company  to 
dine  with  him  on  a  marliet  day,  and  a  goose,  if  it  coald  be  pro- 
cured, was  one  of  the  dishes  ;  which  he  claimed  the  priviiegB 
of  carving  himself.  When  any  guest,  l|rnomnt  of  the  etlqnetto 
of  the  table,  offered  to  save  him  that  trouble,  he  would  exclaim, 
^  Hold  your  hand,  man,  if  I  am  good  for  any  thing,  it  is  for  hit- 
••  ting  cuckolds*  joints." 

t  The  high  court  of  justice  was  a  court  first  instituted  for  the 
trial  of  king  Charles  I.,  but  afterwards  extended  its  judicature  to 
some  of  his  adherents,  to  the  year  1658.  As  it  had  no  law  or 
precedents  to  go  by,  its  determinations  were  those  which  best 
served  the  turn  of  its  members.  See  the  form  of  the  oath  ad- 
ministered to  them  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby^and  Dr. 
Hewet,  IG.'iS,  In  Mercurlns  Politlcns,  No.  414,  page  501. 

t  It  was  supposed  that  witches,  by  forming  the  image  of  any 
one  in  wax  or  clay,  and  sticking  It  with  pins,  or  putting  it  to 
other  tortnre,  could  annoy  also  the  prototype  or  person  repre- 
sented. According  to  Dr.  Dee  such  enchantments  were  used 
against  Queen  Elizabeth.  Elinor  Cobham  employed  them  against 
Henry  Vr.,  and  Amy  Simpson  against  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  A 
criminal  process  was  issued  against  Robert  of  Artols,  who  con- 
trived the  figure  of  a  young  man  in  wax,  and  declared  it  was 
made  against  John  of  France,  the  king's  son :  he  added,  that  he 
would  have  another  figure  of  a  woman,  not  baptised,  against  a 
she-devil,  the  queen.  Monsieur  de  Laverdies  observes,  that  the 
spirit  of  superstition  had  persuaded  people,  that  figures  of  wax 
baptized,  and  pierced  for  several  days  to  the  heart,  brought  about 
the  death  of  the  person  against  whom  they  were  intended. 
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And  vex  them  into  any  form 

That  fits  their  purpose  to  do  harm? 

Rack  them  until  they  do  oonfen,  135 

Impeach  of  treason  whom  they  pleaM, 

And  most  perfidiously  condemn 

Those  that  engag'd  their  lives  for  thsm  ? 

And  yet  do  nc^n^  in  their  own  sensoy 

Bat  what  they  ought  by  oath  and  oonseienoe.       140 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  sHsfat 

Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right ; 

And  sell  their  blasts  of  wind  as  deal,* 

As  Lapland  witches  bottl'd  air?t 

Will  not  fear,  favour,  bribe,  and  grud|e»  S45 

The  same  case  seVral  ways  adjudge? 

As  seamen,  with  the  self-^amo  gale. 

Will  seVral  different  courses  sail ; 

As  when  the  sea  breaks  o'er  its  bounds,! 

And  overflows  the  level  grounds,  350 

Those  banks  and  dams,  that,  like  a  screen, 

Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  in ; 

So  when  tyrannical  usurpation 

Invades  the  freedom  of  a  nation. 

The  laws  o'  th'  land  that  were  intended  I5S 

To  keep  it  out,  are  made  defend  it 

Does  not  in  chanc'ry  ev'ry  man  swear 

What  makes  best  for  him  in  his  answer? 

Is  not  the  winding  up  witnesses. 

And  nicking,  more  than  half  the  business?  360 

For  witnesses,  like  watches,  go 

Just  as  they're  set,  too  fast  or  slow ; 

And  where  in  conscience  they're  strait  lac'd, 

Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast 

Aeeoont  of  MSS.  in  the  French  klng^s  Ubrary,  1789,  voL  it  p. 

*  That  Is,  their  breath,  their  pleadinn,  their  arguments, 
t  The  witches  in  Lapland  pretended  to  sell  liags  of  wind  to 
the  sailors,  which  would  carry  them  to  whatever  quarter  they 
pleased.   See  Olans  Magnns.  Cleveland,  in  his  King's  Disguise 
P*61*. 

The  Laplanders  when  they  would  sell  a  wind 
Wafting  to  hell,  bag  up  thy  phrase  and  bind 
It  to  the  barqve,  which  at  the  voyage  end 
Shifts  poop,  and  breeds  the  coliick  in  the  fiend. 
t  This  simile  may  be  found  in  prose  in  Butler's  Remains,  vol. 
i.  p.  9D8.    **  For  as  when  the  sea  breaks  over  its  bounds,  and 
**  overflows  the  land,  those  dams  and  banks  that  were  made  to 
**  keep  it  out,  do  afterwards  serve  to  keep  it  In :  so  when  tymony 
**and  usurpation  break  In  upon  the  common  right  and  fteedom, 
"the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  land  are  abused,  to  support  that 
**  which  they  were  intended  to  oppose." 
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Do  not  your  janes  give  their  verdict  38S 

As  if  they  felt  the  cause,  not  heard  it? 

And  as  they  please  make  matter  o'  fact 

Ron  all  on  one  side  as  they're  packt? 

Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windores, 

To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors  ;*  370 

Nor  what  dark  secrets  there  inhabit, 

Unless  his  own  rash  foUy  blab  it 

If  oaths  can  do  a  man  no  good 

In  his  own  bns'ness,  why  they  shou'd, 

In  other  matten,  do  him  hurt,  37S 

I  think  there's  little  reason  for't 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it, 

Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it : 

Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 

To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  7  380 

These  reasons  may  perhaps  look  oddly  ^ 

To  th'  wicked,  tho'  they  evince  the  godly ; 

But  if  they  will  not  serve  to  clear 

My  honour,  I  am  ne'er  the  near. 

Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble,  385 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble : 

Whose  least  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly, 

And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why.t 


*  Homns  is  said  to  have  foand  fault  with  the  fVame  of  man, 
because  there  were  no  doors  nor  windows  in  his  Iweast,  througli 
which  his  thoughts  alight  i>e  discovered.  See  an  incenioas 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Guardian,  vol.  ii.  No.  106.  Mr.  But- 
ler spells  windore  in  the  same  manner  where  it  does  not  rhyme. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  was  wind- 
door. 

t  The  drop,  or  bubble,  mentioned  in  this  simile,  is  made  of 
ordinary  glass,  of  the  shape  and  about  twice  the  size  described 
In  the  margin.  It  is  nearly  solid.  The  thick  part,  at  D 
or  E,'  will  bear  the  stroke  of  a  hammer;  but  if  yon  . 
break  off  the  top  in  the  slender  and  sloping  part  at 
B  or  C,  the  whole  will  burst  with  a  noise,  and  be 
blown  about  In  p)wder  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  first  establishers  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many 
philosophers  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  found  it  difll-  ^  i 
cult  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  Monsieur  Rohalt,  ^  I 
in  his  Physics,  calls  it  a  kind  of  a  miracle  in  nature, 
and  says,  (part  i.  c.  xxii.  $  47 :)  "  Ed.  Clarke  lately 
"discovered,  and  brought  it  hither  from  Holiand, 
''and  which  has  travelled  through  all  tlie  universi- 
**  ties  in  Europe,  where  it  has  raised  the  cariosity, 
**  and  confounded  the  reason  of  the  greatest  part  of 
**  the  philosophers :"  he  accounts  for  it  in  tlie  follow- 
ing manner.  He  says,  tliat  the  drop,  when  taken  hot 
from  the  fire,  is  suddenly  emersed  In  some  appropriate  liquor, 
(cold  water  he  thinks  will  break  it,)*  by  which  means  the  poies 
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Qaoth  Ralplio,  Honour's  but  a  word. 
To  swear  by  only  in  a  lord  :*  390 

In  other  men  'tis  but  a  huff 
To  yapour  with,  instead  of  proof; 
That  like  a  wen,  looks  bi^  and  swells, 
Insenseless,  and  just  notlung  else. 

Let  it,  quoth  he,  be  what  it  will,  99S 

It  has  the  world's  opinion  still. 
But  as  men  are  not  wise  that  run 
The  slightest  hazard,  they  may  shun. 
There  may  a  medium  be  found  out 
To  clear  to  all  the  world  the  doubt ;  400 

And  that  is,  if  a  man  may  do't, 
By  proxy  whipp'd,  or  substitute.t 

Though  nice  and  deurk  the  point  appeal 
Quoth  Ralph,  it  may  hold  up  and  clear. 
That  sinners  may  supply  the  place  405 

Of  suffering  saints,  is  a  plain  case. 
Justice  gives  sentence,  many  times. 
On  one  man  for  another's  crimes. 
Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse,t  410 

on  the  oatside  are  closed,  and  the  substance  of  the  glass  con- 
densed ;  while  the  inside  not  cooling  so  fast,  the  {wres  are  left 
wider  and  wider  from  the  surface  to  the  middle :  so  that  the  air 
being  let  in,  and  finding  no  passage,  bursts  it  to  frieces.  To  prove 
the  truth  of  his  explication,  he  observes,  that  if  you  break  off  the 
very  point  of  it  at  A,  the  drop  will  not  burst :  iiecause  that  part 
being  very  slender,  it  was  cooled  all  at  once,  the  pores  were 
equally  closed,  and  there  is  no  passage  for  the  air  into  the  wider 
pores  below.  If  yon  heat  the  drop  again  in  the  ike,  and  let 
It  cool  gradually,  the  outer  pores,  will  be  opened,  and  made  as 
large  as  the  inner,  and  then,  in  whatever  part  you  break  it,  there 
will  be  no  bursting.  He  gave  three  of  the  drops  to  three  several 
jewellers,  to  be  drilled  or  filed  at  G  D  and  E,  but  when  they  had 
worked  them  a  little  way,  that  is,  beyond  the  pores  which  were 
closed,  they  all  burst  to  jiowder. 

*  Lords,  when  they  give  judgment,  are  not  sworn :  they  say 
only  upon  my  honor. 

t  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  whipping  boy  to  king 
Charles  I.    Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Tiroes,  vdf.  1.  p.  344. 

I  This  story  is  asserted  to  be  true,  in  the  notes  subjoined  by 
Mr.  Butler  to  the  early  editions.  A  similar  one  is  related  bv  Dr. 
Grey,  firom  Morton's  English  Canaan,  printed  1637.  A  lusty 
young  fellow  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  com ;  but 
it  was  proposed  in  council  to  execute  a  bed-rid  old  man  in  the 
oflender's  clothes,  which  would  si^isfy  appearances,  and  pre- 
serve a  usefhl  member  to  society.  Dr.  Grey  mentions  likewise 
a  letter  from  the  committee  of  Stafford  to  speaker  Lenthall,  dated 
Aof.  5, 1645,  desiring  a  respite  for  Henry  Steward,  a  soldier  under 
thegovemorofHartiebury  castle,  and  offering  two  Irishmen  to 
be  executed  in  his  stead.  Ralpho  calls  them  his  brethren  of 
New  England,  becavM  the  inhabitaata  there  were  generally  In- 
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And  han;  the  guiHIeaB  in  their  ttead ; 

Of  whom  the  chiucfaee  have  less  need. 

Ae  lately  't  happen'd :  in  a  town 

There  liv'd  a  cobler,  and  hot  one. 

That  oat  of  doctrine  coold  cat  ase,  411 

And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  as  shoes. 

This  precioas  brother  having  siain, 

In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 

Not  oat  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 

Because  he  was  an  infidel,  4S$ 

The  mighty  Totttpottimoy* 

Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy, 

Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 

Of  league,  held  forth  by  brother  Pfttch, 

Against  the  articles  in  force  48S 

Between  both  churehee,  his  and  oom ; 

For  which  he  craVd  the  saints  to  render 

Into  his  hands,  or  hang  th'  oflbnder; 

Bat  they  maturely  having  weigh'd 

They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th*  trade,  4M 

A  man  that  serv'd  them  in  a  doable 

Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobUe, 

ResoiVd  to  spare  him ;  yet  to  do 

The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 

Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did  435 

Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bed-rid : 

Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipp'd, 

And  in  your  room  another  whipp*d? 

For  all  philosophers,  but  the  sceptic,t 

Hold  whipping  may  be  sympathetic  441 

It  is  enough,  quoth  Hudibras, 
Thou  hast  r»9oIv'd,  and  ciear'd  the  case  ; 
And  canst,  in  conscience,  not  refuse. 
From  thy  own  doctrine,  to  raise  use  :| 
I  know  thou  wilt  not,  for  my  sake,  445 

Be  tender-consciencM  of  thy  back : 

dependents.  In  the  eeeleslMtical  coattitntion  of  that  iHo^nee, 
modelled  acoovdiog  to  Boblason^s  platform,  there  was  a  co-ordi- 
nation of  churches,  not  a  subordination  of  one  to  another.  J<rfui 
de  Laet  says,  primos  colonos,  Qti  et  illos  qui  postea  accessernnt, 
potlssimiun  K»t  oinnino  ftalsse  ex  eoitun  hoAinoin  seeta,  qoos  ia 
AngUa  Bfowiii«tas  et  puritano^  vocant. 

*  1  don*t  know  whetberthls  was  a  real  name,  or  an  imltaHoii 
only  of  North  American  phraseolofy  t  the  appellation  of  an  la- 
dividual,  or  a  title  of  office. 

t  The  skeptics  held  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  sease;  and 
Consequently,  that  men  did  not  alveays  know  when  they  felt  any 


i  A  ftifWltB  expiesston  of  the  seetailes  of  those  days. 
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Then  rtrip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin, 

And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a  ferking ; 

For  when  thy  veseel  w  new  hoop'd, 

All  leaks  of  sinning  will  be  stoppU  .  491 

Quoth  B^pho,  You  mistake  the  matter. 
For  in  all  scruples  of  thjs  nature, 
No  man  includes  himself,  nor  turns 
The  pomt  upon  his  own  concerns. 
As  no  man  of  his  own  self  catches  458 

The  itch,  or  amorous  French  aches ; 
So  no  man  does  himself  convince, 
By  his  own  doctrine,  of  his  sins : 
And  though  all  cry  dQwn  self,  none  means 
His  own  self  in  a  literal  sense :  4M 

Beades,  it  is  not  only  foppish,   . 
But  yile,  idolatrous,  and  popish. 
For  one  man  out  of  his  own  skin 
To  frisk  and  whip  another's  sin  ^ 
As  pedants  out  of  school  boy's  breeches  465 

Do  claw  and  curry  their  own  itches. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  profane, 
And  sinful  too,  because  in  vain ; 
For  we  must  take  our  oaths  upon  it 
You  did  the  deed,  when  I  haye  done  it  470 

Quoth  Hudibras,  That's  answer'd  soon ; 
Give  us  the  whip,  we'll  lay  it  on. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  That  you  may  swear  true, 
'Twere  properer  that  I  whipp'd  you  ; 
For  when  with  your  consent  'tis  done,  475 

The  act  is  really  your  own. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  It  is  in  vain, 
I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain ; 
Or,  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 
What  they're  averse  themselves  to  do :  480 

For  when  disputes  are  weary'd  out, 
'Tis  interest  All  resolves  the  doubt : 
But  since  no  reason  can  confute, ye, 
I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty ; 
For  so  it  is,  howe'er  you  mince  it ;  485 

As,  e'er  we  part,  I  ahaSl  evince  it. 
And  curry ,t  if  you  stand  out,'  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubbots  leather. 
Canst  thou  refuse  to  bear  thy  part 


*  A  banter  on  the  popish  doctrine  of  satisfactions, 
t  Coria  perficere :  or  it  may  be  derived  firom  the  Welsh  kann 
to  beat  or  poand.    This  scene  is  taken  firom  Don  Quixote* 
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I'  th^  pnblio  wtnk,  basQ  oa  tboQ  utt  #1 

To  higgle  ibua,  for  a  few  hlowa, 

To  gain  thy  Knight  an  opulent  E^uiset 

WhoBa  wealth  hia  bowels  ye  am  to  piu^haue, 

Merely  for  th'  Int^reet  of  the  c  hunchea  1 

And  when  he  has  it  La  hb  claws,  #i 

Will  not  be  hide-bound  to  the  caiue : 

Nor  ehalt  thon  find  him  a  tninnudgiD,* 

If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging ; 

if  not,  resolvo,  before  we  go, 

That  you  and  I  mu^t  poJJ  a  t^raw*  iSBM 

Ye*ad  be^it,  quoth  Halpha^  aa  thft  Emdentft 
Say  wissly^  have  a  care  a'  tb^  main  chance. 
And  look  before  you,  ere  you  leap  i 
For  ai  you  bow^  y^are  like  to  reap: 
And  were  y^  as  good  as  George*a*giie<]n,f  909 

I  should  make  bold  to  turn  &gen : 
Nor  am  I  douhtfnl  of  the  lasuo 
In  a  juat  quarrel,  sis  mhie  Ls  bo. 
la^t  lifting  for  a  mim  of  honour 
To  whip  the  saints,  like  Biahop  EoanerTt  519 

A  katght  t'  usurp  the  betuUe^B  officoj 
For  which  y*  aro  like  to  raise  braye  tiophliss  7 
But  I  ivdvise  you,  not  for  fear, 
But  for  your  own  esike,  to  forbear ; 
An^d  for  the  churches,^  which  may  chaiice  5lS 

From  heocOj  to  spring  a  variaoce, 
And  raise  among  themselves  new  scruples. 
Whom  commou  dangor  hardly  couples^ 
Remember  how  in  arms  and  politics, 
We  still  have  worsted  all  your  Jioly  tricks  ;ll  520 

TrepannM  your  party  with  Intrigue, 


*  Perhaps  from  the  French  couur  m^chatit. 

t  A  vajiitnt  henj,  perhaps  hh  oinlhW»  In  Lhe  time  of  RJchAirf 
the  Fbrst,  who  conquereJ  Robin  EJood  Acd  Litt\e  Jubn^  He  it 
Ili«  tame  with  ihe  J'inder  of  WakefleldH  St?*  Echutd's  Hialory 
of  EnftlniKl.  vnl.  t.  330.  Tlio  Old  EnilRds  ;  Ben  Jonsan's  pla^ 
of  ihc  Sad  l^hcpherd;  and  Sir  John  Snckllpg^s  Foerrta. 

t  Biahopof  L&ndoTi  in  the  rvlgn  of  queen  Maiy:  a  dird  of 
pmtlijsiiic  ninnners  qtid  of  brut&i  charActer.  He  SfiiiietlmH 
whippiHJ  tUe  PmtestAntA^  iv'lio  were  in  ens  tody,  with  h-is  own 
h&D(l!i,  :itl  h*  was  t^red  wUh  the  violence  of  the  eiercLse^ 
Unnie'a  History  of  Mary^  jw  37^;  Foi,  Acts  and  MoDUmeuts,  ed^ 
137R,  p.  Wru 

^  Ft  was  very  commnn  fnf  the  sectaries  ofthove  days,  however 
atteiitlvi,^  they  tiUptlil  he  to  their  own  intereat,  lo  pretend  tbfl^t 
Uiey  hiid  nniUlne;  in  view  but  the  welfare  of  the  churctie*. 

I|  Tlio  Inde pendents  and  Anabnptista  got  the  army  on  theLi 
shHTj  and  Of  erptm'ered  the  PmsbyteriaDfl. 
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'^.mU,  baso  a«  tliuu  art?  490 

•'  ..-•,  for  ;i  ;  w  [>low8, 
'  \m  :>■  .1  a.i  o.^'lf'Ut  Hpous<>, 
I  'ii  ^li."^  u  •■""els  yci.m  to  iMirchapc 
j»'  tal'''  tt  of  tho  '  hurches  ? 
II'  j>-ib  .t  ill  hts  c.jtA's,  493 

n"f"j-bound  to.tn<  caiwe: 
' '.  •  lind  liim  a  cl  .   iudg^i,* 
'■:h  '.  without  jTr:»(Jging  : 
',  bn/  'ff  we  go, 
|[  T     »   .       .  ■"    1  IT,  is<  pvU  a  crow.  SUD 

I  ...  ■>••  ..   •  <'ih  f;  i'.»ho,  :'■?  the  aii-^ionts 

•»     •>  a  >  ..J  -  o'  th  main  <';i  «uce, 
1  Ai'vJ  •  •    ...  _  '  u.  "re  vuj  leap; 

'. ,  y'u'-t'  like  Tc  rv^ap: 

■^'  »V>ld  to  trrii  d-^^a: 
t  Mlui  ,  ill'o  ii'Mie 

•/'       ,  J   '.riM^i  !•>   «;0, 

i.>'t.  'I        ''  •■  t*  i-i:ui  <  {  ii-'  iio:ii 

'J\«  V.  ■    .    '.»    -  »!utti,  iiK'f  B'cho]   Bonii«*i  ?t  ilO 

A  iiii! :»!»  '*  oNJiK*  tn-  boiuiip'a  ifHct*, 
For  w'\'       \    -ire  liKi  lo  ra'iso  b  uv*  tro:.!,  "<  ? 
H  si  I  •..   ■<••<?%.!••.  not  la-  r-\ir, 
!>  •    ■'•>    •     •    ■•':n  ^aki.,  lo  t-M:.-     r : 
■  1"  :  '  l»iirc'ieH,<>  whi  ii  i,;.x\   c)j«.uco  il5 
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And  took  yoar  gnndees  down  a  peg : 

New-modell'd  the  army,  and  cashier  d 

All  that  to  Legion  Smec  adhered ; 

Made  a  mere  utensil  o*  your  chvrch,  JBI 

And  after  left  it  in  tba  lurch ; 

A  scafibld  to  hoild  up  our  own. 

And  when  w'  bad  done  with 't,  pull'd  it  down ; 

O'er-reach'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 

And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  why-not  :*  S30 

Grave  synod-men,  that  where  reyer'd 

For  solid  face,  and  depth  of  beard, 

Their  classic  model  proy'd  a  maggot. 

Their  direct*ry  an  Indian  pagod  ;t 

And  drown'd  their  discipline  like  a  kitten,  535 

On  which  they'd  been  so  long  a  sitting ; 

Decry'd  it  as  a  holy  cheat. 

Grown  out  of  date,  and  obsolete. 

And  all  the  saints  of  the  first  gras8,t 

As  casting  foals  of  Balaam's  ass.  540 

At  this  the  Knight  grew  high  in  chafe,} 
And  staring  furiously  on  Ralph, 
He  trembl'd,  and  look'd  pale  with  ire. 
Like  ashes  first,  then  red  as  fire. 
Have  I,  quoth  he,  been  ta'en  in  fight,  545 

And  for  so  many  moons  lain  by't. 
And  when  all  other  means  did  fail. 
Have  been  exchanged  for  tubs  of  ale  7|] 


*  Some  editions  read,  "  capoch*d  your  rabbins,**  that  is,  blind- 
folded; bat  this  word  does  not  agree  so  weii  with  the  squire*! 
simplicity  of  expression.  Why-not  is  a  faaciftil  term  used  ia 
Bat)er*s  Remains,  vol.  1.  p.  178 :  it  signifies  the  obliging  a  man 
to  yield  his  assent;  the  driving  him  to  a  non  plus,  when  he 
knows  not  what  to  answer.  It  may  resemble  qaidnl  in  Latin, 
and  ri  fii^»  in  Greek. 

t  The  directory  was  a  book  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, and  pablished  by  authority  of  pariiament,  containing 
instructions  to  their  ministers  for  the  regulation  of  public  wor- 
ship. One  of  the  scribes  to  the  assembly,  who  executed  a  great 
part  of  the  woric,  was  Adonlram  Byfield,  said  to  have  been  a 
broken  apothecary.  Be  was  the  fittber  of  Byfield,  the  salvola- 
lile  doctor. 

t  The  Presbyterians,  the  first  sectaries  that  spmag  up  and  op- 
posed  the  established  church. 

i  TalUms  exarsit  dictis  violentla  Tumi. 

iEneid.  zl.  376. 

H  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  own  note  on  these  lines,  says,  **  The  knight 
**was  kept  prisoner  in  Exeter,  and  after  several  changes  pro- 
**  posed,  bnt  none  accepted  of,  was  at  last  released  tat  a  banel 
**  of  ale,  as  he  used  upon  all  occasions  to  declare.**    It  to  psobsi* 
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Not  hat  they  thought  m©  worth  a  H^mom, 

Much  more  coiwid  rahle  and  handsome  ; 

But  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  fear 

They  were  not  eaft,  when  I  was  there ; 

Now  to  be  baffled  by  a  scoundrel, 

Au  upstart  secfry,  and  a  mungrel,* 

Such  as  breed  out  of  peccant  humours 

Of  our  own  church,  like  wens  or  tumoun. 

And  like  a  maggot  in  a  sore, 

Wou'd  that  which  gave  it  life  devour ; 

It  never  shall  be  done  or  said : 

With  that  he  sensed  upon  his  Made ; 

And  Rdpho  too,  as  quick  and  bold. 

Upon  his  basket-hilt  laid  hold, 

With  equal  readiness  prepared. 

To  draw  and  stand  upon  his  guard  ; 

When  both  were  parted  on  the  sudden. 

With  hideous  clamour,  and  a  loud  one, 

As  if  all  sorts  of  noise  had  been 

Contracted  into  one  loud  din ; 

Or  that  some  member  to  be  chosen, 

Had  got  the  odds  above  a  thousand  ; 

And,  by  the  greatness  of  his  noise, 

Prov'd  fittest  for  his  country's  choice. 

This  strange  surprisal  put  the  Knight 

And  wrathful  Squire,  into  a  fright ; 

And  tho'  they  stood  prepared,  with  fatal 

Impetuous  rancour  to  join  battle. 

Both  thought  it  was  the  wisest  course 

To  wave  the  fight,  and  mount  to  horse  ; 

And  to  secure,  by  swift  retreating. 

Themselves  from  danger  of  worse  beating  ; 

Yet  neither  of  them  would  disparage. 

By  utt'ring  of  his  mind,  his  courage. 

Which  mode  them  stoutly  keep  their  ground. 

With  horror  and  disdain  wind-bound. 

And  now  the  cause  of  all  their  feart 
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ble  from  hence  that  the  character  of  Budibras  was  in  some  of 
its  featufes  dnwo  fiom  Sir  Samuel  LnJce. 

*  Kniffhts  errant  sometimes  condescended  to  address  their 
sqaires  in  this  polite  language.  Thus  Don  anlzote  to  Sancho: 
**Haw  now,  opprobrious  rascal!  stlnlcing  garlic-eater!  sirrah,  I 
•*  will  take  yon  and  tie  yunr  dogship  to  a  tree,  as  nalsed  as  yonr 
''motherboroyon.'*  ^  ^  ^ 

t  The  poet  does  not  suffer  his  heroes  to  proceed  to  open  vio- 
lenoe ;  bat  tngeaioasly  pats  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  introducing 
tiiut  to  a  new  adventure.  The  drollery  of  the  following  st«ne 
Is  inimitable. 


Canto  il]  .HUDIBEAS*  339 

By  dow  degrees  appmch'd  ao  near, 

Tliey  might  distinguaii  diiSerent  noise 

Of  bfOroBf  and  pans,  and  dogs,  and  boys^ 

And  kettle-drums,  whose  sidlen  dub 

Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub :  JM 

But  when  the  sight  appealed  in  yiew, 

They  found  it  was  an  antique  shew ; 

A  triumph,  that  for  pomp  and  state. 

Did  proudest  Romans  emulate  :* 

For  as  the  aldermen  of  Bome  AS 

Their  foes  at  traming  overcome. 

And  not  enlarging  territory, 

As  some,  misUiken,  write  in  story,t 

Being  mounted  in  their  best  array. 

Upon  a  car,  and  who  but  they  ?  000 

And  foUow'd  with  a  world  of  tall  lads. 

That  meny  ditties  troird,  and  ballads,^ 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good-morrow, 

Crying,  hey  for  our  town,  thro*  the  borough  } 

So  when  this  triumph  drew  so  nigh,  60S 

They  might  particulars  descry. 

They  never  saw  two  things  so  pat, 

In  all  respects,  as  this  and  that. 

First  he  that  led  the  cavalcate. 

Wore  a  sow-gelder's  flagellet,  610 

On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet,§ 


*  The  sklmmington,  or  procession,  to  exhibit  a  womaa  who 
bad  beaten  her  husband.  Is  hnmoronsly  eomparad  to  a  Rooum 
triamph ;  the  learned  reader  will  be  pleased  bv  comparing  this 
descriptioa  with  the  pompous  account  of  .£aiilius*s  triumph,  as 
described  by  Plutarch,  and  the  satirical  one,  as  g[iven  by  Juvenal 
In  his  tenth  satire. 

t  The  buildings  at  Rome  were  sometimes  extended  without 
the  ceremony  of  describing  a  pomcBrinro,  which  Tacitus  and 
Giellius  declare  no  person  to  have  had  a  right  of  extending,  but 
such  a  one  as  had  taken  away  some  part  of  the  enemy*s  nmn- 
try  in  war;  perhaps  line  506  may  allude  to  the  London  ifMined 
bands.  Our  poet's  learning  and  ideas  here  crowd  upon  him  so 
ftst,  that  he  seems  to  conKMind  together  the  ceremonies  of  cii- 
laifing  the  pomosrium,  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  and  other  cere- 
BonlM,  with  a  lord  mavor's  show,  ezeroisijig  the  train  bands, 
and  pM'hapB  a  borough  election. 

t  The  vulgar,  and  the  soldiers  themselves,  had  at  triumphal 
processions  the  liberty  of  abusing  their  general.  Their  invec- 
tives were  commonly  conveyed  in  metre. 

Ecce  Cesar  nunc  triumphat,  qui  subegit  Gallias. 
Nicomedes  non  triumphat,  qui  subegit  Cssarepi. 

Suetonius  in  Julio,  49l 

%  Level  Is  a  lesson  on  the  trumpet,  soanded  rooming  and 
evening,  Mr.  Bacon  says,  on  shipboard.    It  is  derived  firom  the 
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Ai  well-feed  lawyer  on  his  breir'ate, 
When  over  one  another*s  heads 
They  charge,  three  ranks  at  once,  like  Sweads  :* 
Next  pans  and  kettles  of  all  keys,  615 

From  trebles  down  to  double  base ; 
And  after  them  upon  a  nag, 
That  might  pass  for  a  fore-band  stag, 
A  comet  rode,  and  on  his  staff, 
A  smock  displayed  did  proudly  wave.  090 

Then  bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones. 
With  sudfling  broken-winded  tones ; 
Whose  blasts  of  air  in  pockets  shut, 
Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut, 
And  make  a  viler  noise  than  swine  oft 

in  wmdy  weather,  when  they  whme. 
Next  one  upon  a  pair  of  panniers, 
.Full  fraught  with  that  which,  for  good  manuers, 
Shall  here  be  nameless,  mix'd  with  grains. 
Which  he  dispens*d  among  the  swains,  030 

And  busily  upon  the  crowd 
At  random  round  about  bestow'd. 
Then  mounted  on  a  homed  horse, 
One  bore  a  gauntlet  and  gilt  spurs, 
Ty*d  to  the  pommel  of  a  long  sword  035 

He  held  reversed  the  point  tum'd  downward. 
Next  after,  on  a  raw-bon'd  steed. 
The  conqueror's  standard-bearer  rid. 
And  bore  aloft  before  the  champion 
A  petticoat  displayed,  and  rampant  ;t  640 

Near  whom  the  Amazon  triumphant, 
Btetrid  her  beast,  and  on  the  rump  on't 
Set  face  to  tail,  and  bum  to  bum. 
The  warrior  whilom  overcome ; 
ArmM  with  a  i^indle  and  a  distaff,  045 

Which,  as  he  rode,  she  made  him  twist  off; 


French  reveiller,  a  term  used  for  the  momlng  Vnmpet  among 
the  dragoons. 

*  This  and  the  proceeding  lines  were  added  by  the  author  hi 
1674.  He  has  departed  ftom  the  common  method  of  spelling  the 
word  Swedes  for  the  sake  of  rhyme:  in  the  edition  of  1680,  af- 
ter his  death,  it  was  printed  Bweeds.  The  Swedes  aiipear  to 
have  been  the  first  that  practised  firing  by  two  <a  three  ranks  at 
a  time:  see  Sir  Robert  Monroes  Memoirs,  and  Bariff's  Toang 
Artillery-roan.  Mr.  Cleveland,  speaking  of  the  authors  of  the 
Dlamal,  says,  *<They  write  in  the  posture  that  the  Swedes  give 
**  fire  in,  over  one  another's  heads.** 

t  Alluding  to  the  terms  in  which  heralds  blazon  coats  of 
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And  when  he  loitered,  o*er  her  dioulder 

Chastised  the  refoimado  soldier. 

Before  the  dame,  and  round-  about, 

March'd  whifflers,  and  staffien  on  foot*  850 

With  lackies,  grooms,  yalets,  and  pages, 

In  fit  and  proper  equipages ; 

Of  whom  some  torches  bore,  some  links, 

Before  the  prond  yirago-minx. 

That  was  both  madam  and  a  don,t  fiU 

Like  Nero's  Spoms,t  or  pope  Joan ; 

And  at  fit  periods  the  whole  roat 

Set  up  their  throats  with  clam'roos  shout 

The  knight  transported  and  the  squire, 

Put  up  &eir  weapons  and  their  ire ;  660 

And  Httdibras,  who  us'd  to  ponder. 

On  such  sights  with  judicious  wonder. 

Could  hold  no  longer,  to  impart 

His  animadyersions,  for  his  heart  * 


*  "  A  mighty  whifler.''  See  Shakspeare's  Henry  V.  Act  v. 
and  Hanmer'fl  note.  Viflenr^  in  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  VIII. 
Stafller,  from  estafette*  a  coarier  or  ezprem.  CMr.  Donee  in  his 
ninstratlons  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  506,  lays :  "  Some  errors 
**  have  crept  into  the  remarks  on  this  word  which  require  correc- 
**  tlon.  It  is  by  no  means,  as  Hannier  had  conceived,  a  cnrrup- 
**  tion  from  the  French  kuitsier.  He  was  apparently  misled  by 
*'  the  resemblance  which  the  office  of  a  whiffler  bore  in  UKMiern 
"  times  to  that  of  an  nsher.  The  term  is  undoubtedly  borrowed 
"  from  whiffict  another  name  for  a  fife  or  small  flute ;  for  whifflers 
"  were  originally  those  who  preceded  armies  or  processions  as 
*'fifers  or  pipers.  Representations  of  them  occnr  among  the 
**  prints  of  the  magnificent  triumph  of  Maximilian  I.  In  a  note 
''on  Othello,  Act  ill.  sc.  ill.,  Mr.Warton  had  supposed  that 
**  whifier  came  from  what  he  calls  *  the  eld  French  viffieur;'  t)Ot 
*Mt  is  (nesumed  that  that  language  does  not  supply  any  »uch 
"  word,  and  that  the  use  of  it  in  the  ouotation  from  Rymer's 
^fmdera  is  nothing  more  than  a  vitiated  orthography.  In  pro- 
** ee*»  0/ time  the  term  whiffier^  which  had  always  been  used  in 
*'  the  sense  of  a  fifer,  came  to  signify  any  person  who  went  1m>- 
**  foie  in  a  procession.  Minshen,  in  his  Dictionary,  1617,  defines 
"  him  to  be  a  club  or  stafiT-bearer." 

Mr.  Donee  has  not  afforded  as  an  instance  of  whifier  used  as 
a^er.  Warton  carries  up  the  use  of  the  word  as  an  huissier  to 
1554,  and  certainlv  Shakspeare  could  have  had  no  idea  of  iui 
fifing  meaning  when  he  wrote : 

"  Behold,  the  English  beach 

"  Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 
*'  Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voiee  the  deqMnouth'd  sea, 
"  Which,  like  a  mighty  whifller  *fore  the  king, 

"Seems  to  prepare  bis  way: ** 

The  whiflSers  who  now  attend  the  London  companies  in  proces- 
sions are  freemen  carrying  staves.] 

t  A  mistress  and  a  master. 

i  See  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Nero. 
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Qaoth  he,  in  aH  ray  life  tiU  now,  Ml 

I  ne'er  saw  so  profane  a  show ; 
It  is  a  paganish  inveution. 
Which  heathen  writers  often  mention : 
And  he,  who  made  it,  had  read  Goodwin, 
I  warrant  him»  and  understood  him:  671 

With  all  the  Grecian  Speeds  and  Stows,* 
That  best  describe  those  ancient  shows ; 
And  has  observ'd  all  fit  decorums 
We  fiud  described  by  old  historians  :t 
For,  as  the  Roman  conqueror,  67S 

That  put  an  end  to  foreign  war, 
Ent'riug  the  town  in  triumph  for  it, 
Bore  a  slave  with  him  in  his  chariot  ;t 
So  this  insulting  female  brave 

Carries  behind  her  here  a  slave :  689 

And  as  the  ancients  long  ago,  » 

•  When  they  in  field  defy'd  the  foe, 
Hung  out  their  mantles  delia  guerre,^ 
So  her  proud  standard-bearer  here, 
Waves  on  his  spear,  in  dreadful  manner,  685 

A  Tyriau  petticoat  for  banner. 
Next  links  and  torches,  heretofore 
Still  borne  before  the  emperor : 

*  Speed  and  8towe  wrote  chronicles  or  annals  of  England,  and 
are  well  known  English  antiquaries.  By  Grecian  Speeds  and 
Slows,  be  means,  any  ancient  authors  who  have  explained  the 
antiqnities  and  customs  of  Greece :  the  titles  of  such  boola  were 
often,  ri  iraTfuH,  of  such  a  district  or  city.  Thus  Dicaearchos 
wrote  a  book  entitled,  ntfi  rod  t^s  *EX\dSot  /3/o»,  wherein  he 
gave  the  description  of  Greece,  and  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Grecians:  our  poet  likewise  might  allade  to  Pan- 
■anias. 

t  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  think  this  an  awkward  rhyme ;  bat 
the  very  ingenious  and  accurate  critic,  Dr.  Loveday,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  bis  learned  father,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  my  ac- 
knowledgments, observes  In  a  letter  with  which  he  honored  me, 
that  in  English,  to  a  vulgar  ear,  unacquainted  with  critical  dis- 
quisitions on  sounds,  m  and  n  sound  alike.  So  the  old  sayings, 
among  the  common  people  taken  for  rhyme : 

A  stich  in  time 
Saves  nine. 
Tread  on  a  worm. 
And  it  will  turn. 

Frequent  instances  of  the  propriety  of  this  remark  occur  in  Ha 

dibras ;  for  example :  men  and  them,  exempt  and  innocent. 

t carra  servus  portatuf  eodem.    Juv.  Sat.  x.  4St 

4  Tunica  eoccioea  solebat  pridie  quam  dimicandom  asset  su 

pm  pnetorinm  poni,  quasi  admonitio  et  indiciom  fatons  i 

l^pslns  in  Tacit. 
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And,  as  ia  antique  trimnpha,  eggs 

Were  borae  for  myatiaal  intrigiiea  ;*  <0t 

Tbeve's  one,  with  truncheon,  like  a  ladle* 

That  cairiee  eggs  too,  fresh  or  adle : 

And  still  at  random,  as  he  goes, 

Anumg  the  rabble-rout  bestows. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Yon  mistake  the  matter ;  MS 

For  all  th'  antiquity  you  smatter 
Is  but  a  riding  us'd  of  ooum. 
When  the  giey  mare's  the  better  hone ; 
When  o'er  the  breeches  greedy  women 
Fight,  to  extend  their  vast  dominion,  700 

And  m  the  cause  impatient  Grizel 
Has  dnibb'd  her  husband  with  bull's  pizzie. 
And  brought  him  under  covert-baron. 
To  turn  her  yassal  with  a  murrain ; 
^  When  wives  their  sexes  shift,  like  haresjt  70S 

And  ride  their  husbands  like  night-mares ; 
And  they,  in  mortal  battle  vanquished. 
Are  of  their  charter  disenfmnchis'd. 
And  by  the  right  of  war,  like  gills,t 
Cobdemn'd  to  distaff,  horns,  and  wheels:  710 

For  when  men  by  their  wives  are  oow'd, 
^      Their  horns  of  course  are  understood. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Thou  still  giv'st  sentence 
Impertmently,  and  against  sense : 

*  In  the  orgies  of  Bacchas,  and  the  games  of  Ceres,  eggs  were 
eanrled  and  had  a  mysacal  import  See  Banier,  vol.  i.  b!Tii.  c  5, 
and  Bminas,  lib.  v.  e.  14.  Pompa  prodacebatur  cam  deoram 
tignls  et  ovo.  In  some  editions  it  is  printed  anCtcIc,  and  means, 
mimic. 

t  Many  have  been  the  vulgar  errors  concerning  the  sexes  and 
copnlation  of  liares:  bat  they  being  of  a  very  timid  and  modest 
Baton,  seldom  coaple  bat  In  the  night.  It  is  said  that  the  doe  hares 
have  tumors  in  the  groin,  like  the  castor,  and  that  the  hack: 
bares  have  cavities  like  the  hyena.  Besides,  they  are  said  to  be 
ielromingent,which  occasioned  the  vulgar  to  make  a  conAisioa 
in  the  sexes.  When  huntsmen  are  better  anatomists  and  philo- 
sophers, we  shall  know  more  of  this  matter.  See  Brown's  Vul- 
gar Errors,  b.  iii.  e.  37.  But  our  poet  here  chiefly  means  to  ridi- 
eute  Dr.Balwef*s  Artificial  Changeling,  p.  407,  who  mentions  the 
female  patriarch  of  Greece,  and  pope  Joan  of  Rome,  and  likewise 
the  boy  Sporas,  who  was  marnecl  to  the  emperor  Neio :  apon 
which  it  was  justly  said  by  some,  that  it  had  been  happy  for  the 
empire.  If  Domitius,  his  father,  had  had  none  other  bat  saeh  a 
wife.  See  what  Herodotus  says  coneemiag  the  men  of  Scythia, 
In  bis  Thalia. 

t  Oill,  scortillum,  a  common  woman:  in  the  Scots  and  Irish 
dialect  a  girl ;  there  never  was  a  Jack  but  tiiere  was  a  Gill.  See 
Kelly*s  Scotch  Proverbs,  page  316.  See  also  Chaacer*s  Miller's 
Vale,  and  GAwer,  CooliMs.  Amant  and  G.  Douglas's  PiolmnMu 
paceiSS.  ^^  -,  ,-, 
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Tiff  not  the  least  dilsparagement 

To  be  defeated  by  th'  event, 

Nor  to  be  beaten  by  main  force ; 

That  does  not  make  a  man  the  worse, 

Altho'  his  shonlden,  with  battoon, 

Be  daw'd,  and  cndgellM  to  some  tone ; 

A  tailor's  prentice  has  no  hard 

Measure,  that* s  banj^d  with  a  tme  yard ; 

But  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away, 

And  without  blows  gire  up  the  day ; 

Or  to  surrender  ere  the  assault. 

That* s  no  man's  f(^une,  but  his  fault ; 

And  renders  men  of  honour  less 

Than  all  th'  adversity  of  success ; 

And  only  unto  such  this  shew 

Of  horns  and  petticoats  is  due. 

There  is  a  lesser  profanation. 

Like  that  the  Romans  call'd  ovation  :* 

For  as  ovation  was  allow'd 

For  conquest  purchased  without  Uood ; 

So  men  decree  those  lesser  shows 

For  vict'ry  gotten  without  blows, 

By  dint  ti  i£arp  hard  words,  which  some 

Give  battle  with,  and  overcome ; 

These  mounted  in  a  chair-cnrule. 

Which  modems  call  a  cuckin?  stool,t 

March  proudly  to  the  river  side. 

And  o'er  the  waves  in  triumph  ride ; 

like  dukes  of  Venice,  who  are  said 

The  Adriatic,  sea  to  wed  ;t 

And  have  a  gentler  wife  than  those 

For  whom  the  state  decrees  those  shows.} 
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*  At  the  greater  trinmpb  the  Bomans  sacrificed  an  ox ;  at  the 
lesser  a  sheep.  Hence  the  name  ovation.  Plntareh,  In  the  lire 
of  Maicellos,  **  Ovandi,  ac  non  trlamphaadi  causa  est,  qsvin  aot 
**  hella  non  rite  indlcta  neqne  cam  josto  hoete  gesta  sunt :  aut 
"  hosttiUB  nomen  hnmile  et  non  idonenm  est,  nt  servonun,  pimta- 
**ramqiie ;  aat  dedltione  repente  facta,  ioipnlverea,  nt  dlci  solet, 
*«.iBenientaqtie  victoria  obveniL'*    Anlns  Gellins,  v.  6.' 

t  The  cQstniii  of  dnckins  a  scolding  woman  in  the  water,  was 
common  in  ma  ny  places.  I  remember  to  hare  seen  a  stool  of  this 
kind  near  the  bridge  at  Evesham  in  Wbrcestenhfre,  not  above 
eight  miles  fVom  Strensham,  the  place  of  oar  poet*s  birth.  The 
etymology  of  the  term  I  Icnow  not:  some  sappoee  it  shoold  be 
written  choklng<stool,  others  ducking-stool,  and  others  derive  it 
ftom  the  IVench,  eoaaine. 

t  This  ceremony  is  performed  on  Ascension-day.  The  doge 
Imows  a  ring  into  the  sea,  and  repeats  the  words,  "  Desponsa- 
'*nas  te,  mare,  in  signam  veri  et  perpetai  dominlflIP 

$  Than  the  Roman  worthies,  who  were  honored  with  ova- 
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Bat  both  are  beatbeniah,  and  come 

From  th'  wboroa  of  Babylon  and  Rorao> 

And  by  the  aainta  should  be  withatood 

As  anticfaristian  and  lewd ;  730 

And  we,  as  soch  sbonld  now  contribute 

Om-  utmost  stragglings  to  prohibit 

This  said,  they  both  adyanc'd,  and  rode 
A  dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowd 
T  attack  the  leader,  and  stili  prest  755 

Till  they  approach'd  him  broast  to  breast : 
Then  Hudibras,  with  face  and  hand, 
Made  signs  for  silence  ;*  which  obtained, 
What  means,  quoth  he,  this  doTil's  procession 
With  men  of  orthodox  profession  1  7S0 

'Tis  ethnique  and  idolatrous, 
From  heathenism  derived  to  us. 
Does  not  the  whore  of  Bab'lon  ride 
Upon  her  homed  beast  astride,t 
Like  this  proud  dame,  who  either  is  765 

A  type  of  her,  or  she  of  this  ? 
Are  things  of  superstitious  function, 
Fit  to  be  us'd  in  gospel  sun-shine? 
It  is  an  antichristian  opera 

Much  us'd  in  midnight  times  of  popery ;  770 

A  running  after  self-inventions 
Of  wicked  and  profane  intentions ; 
To  scandalize  that  sex  for  scolding, 
To  whom  the  samts  are  so  beholden. 
Women,  who  were  our  first  apostles,^  775 

lions.    Mr.  Butler  intimates  that  the  sea  is  less  terrible  than  a 

scolding  wife. 
*  Ergo  ubi  commota  fervet  plebecula  bile, 

Fert  animus  calida  fecisse  silentia  tmrba 
Majestate  manns.  Persios,  Sat.  iv.  6. 

I  Barelatlon,  xvU.  3. 
:  The  author  of  the  Ladies*  Calling  obsenres,  in  his  piefooe, 
t  is  a  memorable  attestation  Christ  ^ves  to  the  piety  of  women, 
by  making  them  the  first  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  the 
** prime  evangelists  to  proclaim  these  glad  tidings;  and,  as  a 
**  {earned  man  speaks,  apostles  to  the  apostles.'*  Some  of  the 
Seoteh  historians  maintain,  that  Ireland  received  Christianity 
from  a  Scotch  woman,  who  first  instraeted  a  queen  there.  But 
ear  poet,  I  suppose,  alludes  to  the  zeal  which  the  ladies  showed 
fat  the  good  csaws.  The  case  of  Lady  Monson  was  OMntioned 
above.  The  women  and  children  worked  with  their  own  hands, 
hi  fortifying  the  city  of  London,  and  other  towns.  The  women 
of  the  city  went  by  companies  to  fill  up  the  quarries  in  the  great 
park,  that  they  might  not  harbor  an  enemy ;  and  being  callod  to* 
gether  wltba  drum,  marched  into  the  park  with  mattocks  and 
spades.    Annals  of  Coventry,  M9. 1643. 
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Without  whose  aid  w*  had  all  been  lost  else  ; 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  unturn'd 

In  which  the  cause  might  be  concernM ;  ^ 

Brought  in  their  children's  qjoons  and  whistles,* 

To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols : 

Their  husbands,  cullies,  and  sweethearts, 

To  take  the  saints'  and  churches'  parts ; 

Drew  several  gifted  brethren  in, 

That  for  the  bishops  would  have  been. 

And  fiz'd  them  constant  to  the  party. 

With  motives  powerful  and  hearty  i 

Their  husbands  lobb'd  and  made  hard  shifts 

T*  administer  unto  their  giftst 

All  they  could  rap,  and  rend  and  pilfer. 

To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver : 

Rubb'd  down  the  teachers,  tir'd  and  spent 

With  holding  forth  f<H-  parliaraent  ;t 

PampePd  and  edify'd  their  zeal 

With  marrow  puddings  many  a  meal : 

Enabled  them,  with  store  of  meat, 

On  controverted  points  to  eat  ;§ 

And  cramm'd  them  till  their  guts  did  ache 

With  caudle,  costard,  and  plom-cake. 

What  have  they  done,  or  what  left  undone. 

That  might  advance  the  cause  at  London  ? 

March'd  rank  and  file,  with  drum  and  ensign, 

T*  entrench  the  city  for  defence  in  : 
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•  Id  the  raign  of  Richard  II.,  A.  D.  1382,  Henry  le  Spencer, 
Mshop  of  Norwich,  tet  up  the  cross,  and  made  a  collectioa  to 
•Qpport  the  caose  of  the  enemies  of  pope  Clement.  Colief^eiat 
dlctas  eptscopus  innumerabilem  et  incredlbilem  samroam  peca- 
nl«  aorl  et  argent!,  atqne  Jocaliuro,  moniliam,  annnloram,  dis- 
eomm,  peciamm,  cocliarlum,  et  alioram  omamentoraai,  et  pr«- 
ctpoe  de  domtnabns  et  allts  molieribus.  Decern  Scriptores,  p. 
1671.    See  also  South,  V.  33. 

t  Thus,  A.  Cowley,  in  his  Puritan  and  Papist: 

She  that  can  rob  her  husband,  to  repair 
A  budget  priest  that  noses  a  long  prayer. 

t  Dr.  Echaid  in  his  Works,  says  of  the  preachers  of  those 
times— "  coiners  of  new  phrases,  drawers  out  of  long  godly 
**  words,  thick  pourers  out  of  texts  of  Scripture,  mimical  sqneak- 
*<  ers  and  bellowers,  vain-glorious  admirers  only  of  themselvM, 
'*and  those  of  their  own  fashioned  face  and  gesture:  such  as 
**  these  shall  be  followed,  shall  have  their  bushels  of  China 
«  oranges,  shall  be  solaced  with  all  manner  of  cordial  essences, 
**  and  shall  be  rubb'd  down  with  Holland  of  ten  shillings  an  ell.** 

$  That  is.  to  eat  plentifully  of  such  dainties,  of  which  they 
would  sometimes  controvert  the  lawfulness  to  eat  at  all.  See  r. 
L  c  i.  V.  S3S,  and  the  following  lines.  Mr.  Bacon  woald  lead  the 
last  word  trwot. 
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Kais'd  rampires  with  their  own  loft  handsy* 

To  put  the  enemy  to  stands ; 

From  ladies  down  to  oyster-wenches  605 

Labour'd  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 

Fell  to  their  pick-axes,  and  tools. 

And  helpM  the  men  to  dig  like  moles? 

Have  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city 

Chose  of  their  members  a  committee,  81f 

For  raising  of  a  common  piuse. 

Out  of  their  wages,  to  raise  hoise? 

And  do  they  not  as  triers  sit, 

To  judge  what  officers  are  fit  ? 

Have  they At  that  an  egg  let  fly,  815 

Hit  him  directly  o'er  the  eye. 

And  running  down  his  cheek,  besmoar'd. 

With  orange-tawny  slime,  his  beard ; 

But  beard  and  slime  being  of  one  hue. 

The  wound  the  less  appeared  in  view.  890 

Then  he  that  on  the  panniers  rode. 

Let  fly  on  th*  other  side  a  load, 

And  quickly  charged  again,  gave  fully, 

In  Ralpho's  face,  another  volley. 

The  knight  was  startled  with  the  smell,  885 

And  for  his  sword  began  to  feel ; 

And  Ralpho,  smother'd  with  the  stink. 

Grasped  his,  when  one  that  bore  a  link, 

O'  th'  sudden  clap^d  his  flamin?  cudgel. 

Like  linstock,  to  the  horse's  touch-hole  ;t  830 

And  straight  another  with  his  flambeau. 

Gave  Ralpho,  o'er  the  eyes,  a  damn'd  blow. 

The  beasts  began  to  kick  and  fling. 

And  forc'd  the  rout  to  make  a  ring ; 

Thro'  which  they  quickly  broke  their  way,  835 

And  brought  them  off  from  further  fray ; 

And  tho'  disorder'd  in  retreat, 

Each  of  them  stoutly  kept  his  seat : 

For  quitting  both  their  swords  and  rems, 

*  Whea  London  was  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  In  several 
sieges  daring  the  civil  war*  the  women,  and  even  the  ladies  ol 
rank  and  fortnne,  not  only  encoaraged  the  men,  but  worked  with 
tbelr  own  hands.  Lady  Middlesex,  Lady  Foster,  Lady  Anne 
Waller,  and  Mrs.  Dnnch,  have  been  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  activity.  The  knight's  learned  harangue  is  here  archly  la- 
termpted  by  the  manual  wit  of  one  who  hiu  him  in  the  eye  with 
a  rotten  egg. 

^  t  Linstock  Is  a  German  word,  signifying  the  rod  of  wood  or 
Iroo,  with  a  match  at  the  end  of  It,  used  by  gunners  in  firlaf 
cannon.    See  P.  i.  c  il.  v.  843. 
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They  graspM  with  all  their  strength  the  manes ;   eM 

And,  to  avoid  the  foe's  ptUBnit, 

With  spurring  pot  their  cattle  to't, 

And  till  all  four  were  ont  of  wind, 

And  danger  too,  ne'er  look'd  behind. 

After  they'ad  paus'd  a  while,  supplying  8tf 

Their  spirits,  spent  with  fight  and  flying, 

And  Hadioras  recmited  force 

Of  longs,  for  actions  or  disconrse. 

Quoth  he,  That  man  is  sure  to  lose 
That  fools  his  hands  with  dirty  foes :  RSt 

For  where  no  honour's  to  be  gain'd, 
'Tie  thrown  away  in  being  maintain'd : 
'Twas  ill  for  us,  we  had  to  do 
With  so  dishon'rable  a  foe : 

For  tho'  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar  8M 

The  use  of  venom'd  shot  in  war,* 
Yet  by  the  nauseous  smell,  and  noisome, 
Their  case-shot' savours  strong  of  poison ; 
And,  doubtless,  have  been  chew'd  with  teeth 
Of  some  that  had  a  stinking  breath  ;  880 

Else  when  we  put  it  to  the  push, 
They  had  not  giv'n  us  such  a  brush  : 
But  as  those  poltroons  that  fling  dirt. 
Do  but  defile,  but  cannot  hurt ; 
So  all  tlie  honour  they  have  wgp,  889 

Or  we  have  lost,  is  much  at  one. 
'Twas  well  we  made  so  resolute 
A  brave  retreat,  without  pursuit ; 
For  if  we  had  not,  we  had  sped 
Much  worse,  to  be  in  triumph  led  ;  870 

Than  which  the  ancients  held  no  state 
Of  man's  life  more  unfortunate. 
But  if  this  bold  adventure  e'er 
Do  chance  to  reach  the  widow's  ear, 
It  may,  being  destin'd  to  assert  87S 

Her  sex's  honour,  reach  her  heart : 
And  as  such  homely  treaty,  they  say, 
Portend  good  fQrtune,t  so  this  may. 
Vespasian  being  daub'd  with  dirt, 
Was  destin'd  to  the  empire  for't  ;t  880 

*  **  Abusive  language,  and  ftistian.are  as  unfair  in  controversy 
**  as  poisoned  arrows  or  chewed  bullets  in  battle.** 

t  The  oricinal  of  tlie  coarM  proverb  here  alluded  to»  was  the 
glorlons  battle  of  Azinconrt,  when  the  Engiish  were  so  afllicted 
with  the  dysentery  that  most  of  them  chose  to  fight  naked  fitsa 
the  girdle  downward. 

t  Snetonina,  In  the  life  of  Vespasian,  sect,  v.,  says,  •'Cms 
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And  from  a  scavenger  did  come 

To  be  a  mi£rhty  prince  in  Rome : 

And  why  may  not  this  foul  address 

Presage  in  love  the  same  success  ? 

Then  let  us  straight,  to  cleanse  our  wounds,  88S 

Advance  in  quest  of  nearest  ponds ; 

And  after,  as  we  first  designed. 

Swear  Fve  perfoim'd  what  she  enjom'd. 

**  ndUem  earn  C.  Cfesar  (I.  e.  GaUgnla)  saceenieiM,  Into  JoMlMaC 
**  oppleri,  congesto  per  milites  in  pneteztB  ainmn ;  non  deflienmc 
''qui  intarpretarentar,  quandoqne  procalcatam  deiertamqae  fem- 
**  pablicain  civili  allqna  perturbatione  in  tatelam  ejoi,  ae  velnt 
**  in  giemioin  devantoram.**  But  Dio  Cassiiu,  with  all  his  su- 
perautlcni,  acknowledses  that  the  aeciet  meaniof  of  the  eir- 
cnmstaiiees  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  event.  Mr.  Batier 
might  here  allade  to  a  atory  which  has  been  told  of  Oliver 
Cromweil,  afterwards  lord  protects.  When  yoasi,  he  was  in- 
vited by  Sir  OUverCroraweil,  his  ancle  and  gbd-&ther,to  a  ftast 
at  Christmas ;  and,  Indolgittg  his  love  for  ftin,  he  went  to  the  ball 
with  his  hands  and  clothes  besmeared  with  excrement,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  company :  Ibr  which  the  master  of  misnile, 
or  master  of  the  ceremcmles  as  he  Is  now  called,  ordered  him 
to  be  dncked  in  the  horse-pond.  Memoirs  of  the  Cromwell 
RMnUr  h/ Mark  Noble,  vol.  L  p.  se,  and  Bate's  Ktonck.  awunisk 

if 


.     PART  n.    CANTO  IH. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Thb  Knight,  with  rarious  doubts  ponnlti 

To  win  the  Lady  goes  in  quest 

Of  Sidroi>hel  the  Rosy-crucian, 

To  know  the  destinies*  resolution : 

With  whom  being  met,  they  both  chop  logw 

About  the  science  astrologic. 

Till  fallmg  from  dispute  to  fight. 

The  coiQurer's  wotsted  by  the  Knij^ 
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DovwthKM  the  {deasnre  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat  ;t 
As  lookeiB-on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  fliffht, 
And  still  the  less  they  undeistand,  5 

The  more  th'  admire  his  slight  of  hand. 
Some  with  a  noise,  and  greasy  light. 
Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  by  night,| 
Ensnar'd  and  hampered  by  the  soul, 
As  nooses  by  the  legs  catch  fowl.^  If 

Some,  with  a  medicine,  and  receipt. 
Are  drawn  to  nibble  at  the  bait  ;|) 


*  As  the  rabject  of  this  canto  is  the  dispute  between  Bndibns 
and  an  astrolofer,  it  Is  prefaced  by  some  reflections  on  the  er»- 
dnlity  of  inen.  This  exposes  them  to  the  artifices  of  cheats  and 
Impostors,  not  only  when  disgaised  nnder  the  characters  of  law* 
yers,  physicians,  and  divines,  but  even  In  the  questionable  garb 
of  wixards  and  fortune-tellers. 

t  Swift,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  (digression  on  madness,)  placet 
happinees  in  the  condition  of  being  well  deceived,  and  pursues 
the  thought  through  several  pages.  Aristippns  being  desired  to 
resolve  a  riddle,  replied,  that  It  would  be  absurd  to  resolve  that 
which  unresolved  aflbrded  so  much  pleasure. 

cul  sic  extorta  voluptaa, 

Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  grattsslmus  error. 

Hor.  Ub.  ii.  epist  il.  14a 

t  This  alludes  to  the  morning  and  evening  lectures,  which,  la 
those  times  of  pretended  reformation  and  godliness,  were  deliv* 
ered  by  candle-light,  In  many  churches,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  To  maintain,  and  flrequent  these,  was  deemed  the  great- 
est evidence  of  religion  and  sanctity.  The  gifted  preachers  were 
very  loud.  The  simile  is  taken  from  the  method  of  catching 
larks  al  night  in  some  countries,  by  means  of  a  low-bell  and  a 
UghL 

4  Woodcocks,  and  some  other  Urds,  are  caught  in  springes. 

II  Are  cheated  of  their  money  by  quacks  and  mountebanks, 
who  boast  of  nostrums  and  infallible  receipts.  Even  persons 
who  ought  to  have  more  discernment  are  sonettaies  taken  in  by 
Ihese  coaeners.    In  later  times,  the  admiren  of  animal  magnet- 
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And  tho'  it  be  a  two-foot  trout, 
Tis  with  a  angle  hair  pnll'd  ont* 

Others  believe  no  voice  t'  an  organ  15 

So  sweet  aa  lawyer's  in  his  bar-gown,1 
Until,  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats, 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law,  like  nets ; 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled ;       SO 
And  while  their  punes  can  dispute, 
There's  no  end  of  th'  immortal  suit 

Others  still  gape  t'  anticipate 
The  cabinet  designs  of  fate,t 

Apply  to  wizards,  to  foresee  SS 

What  shall,  and  what  shall  never  be  ;§ 
And  as  those  vultures  do  forebode,|l 
Believe  events  prove  bad  or  good. 
A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  aruspicy  and  ang'ry,T  90 

That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 


lim  would  probably  have  ranked  with  this  order  of  wiseacres, 
and  been  proper  objects  of  Mr.  Bntler*8  satire. 

*  Tliat  IS,  thougli  it  be  a  sensible  man,  and  one  as  nnliltety  to 
be  catched  by  a  medicine  and  a  receipt,  as  a  trout  two  feet  long 
to  be  pulled  out  by  a  single  hair. 

t  In  the  hope  of  promised  success  many  are  led  into  broils  and 
suits,  fhmi  which  they  are  not  able  to  extricate  themselves  till 
they  are  quite  ruined.  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxx, 
cap.  4,  where  the  evil  practices  of  the  lawyers  under  Valensand 
Valentlnlan,  are  strongly  and  inimitably  painted  :  happy  would 
it  be  for  the  world,  if  the  picture  had  not  Its  likeness  in  modem 
times,  but  was  confined  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

t  A  natural  desire ;  but  if  too  much  indulged,  a  notable  instance 
of  human  weakness. 

(       O  Lftertiade,  quicquld  dlcam  ant  erit,  aut  non. 
IMvinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  don&t  Apollo. 

HoraU  Sat  lib.  ii.  Sat  v.  v.  50. 

II  Vultures,  birds  of  prey,  are  here  put  figuratively  for  astrolo- 
gen:  or  the  word  may  be  used  equivocally,  as  sootbsayen  took 
tlieir  omens  from  eagles,  vultures,  ravens,  and  such  birds. 

^  Aruspicy  was  a  kind  of  divination  by  sacrifice ;  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  beast  before  it  was  slain ;  by  entrails  after  it  was 
Smned ;  or  by  the  flames  while  it  was  burning.  Augury  was  a 
vlnation  flrom  appearances  in  the  heavens,  fVom  thunder,  light- 
Ding,  flee.,  but  more  commonly  from  birds,  their  flight,  chattering, 
manner  of  feeding,  4cc.    Thus  Ovid : 

Hec  mihl  non  oviom  fibre,  tonltrusve  stnistrl, 
Linguave  servatc,  pennave,  dixit  avis. 

Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  i.  eleg.  vilU  49. 


Mlrarl  se  a)ebat  M.  Cato,  quod  non  rideret  hamspex,  hams- 
Btoem  cum  vidtnet    Tullius  de  IHvinat.  U.  S4;  et  de  Natun 
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Pressed  th'  events  of  tmce  or  battle  ; 

From  flight  of  birds,  or  chickens  pecking, 

SnccesB  of  greatest  attempts  would  reckon : 

Tbo*  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible  35 

Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble. 

This  Hudibras  by  proof  foond  true. 

As  in  due  time  and  place  we'll  shew : 

For  he,  with  beard  and  face  made  clean. 

Being  mounted  on  his  steed  again,  40 

And  Kalpho  got  a  cock-horse  too, 

Upon  his  beast,  with  much  ado, 

Adyanc*d  on  for  the  widow's  house, 

T'  acquit  himself,  and  pay  his  vows ; 

When  various  thoughts  began  to  bustle,  ,  4S 

And  with  his  inward  man  to  justle. 

He  thought  what  danger  might  accrue. 

If  she  should  find  he  swore  untrue ; 

Or  if  his  squire  or  he  should  fail. 

And  not  be  punctual  in  their  tale,  flO 

It  might  at  once  the  ruin  prove 

Both  of  his  honour,  faith,  and  love 

But  if  he  should  forbear  to  go, 

She  might  conclude  he'ad  lm>ke  his  vow  ; 

And  that  he  durst  not  now,  for  shame,  5S 

Appear  in  court  to  try  his  claim. 

This  was  the  penn'worth  of  his  thought. 

To  pass  time,  and  uneasy  trot 

Quoth  he.  In  all  my  past  adventures 
I  ne'er  was  set  so  on  the  tenters,  60 

Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma, 
That,  ev'ry  way  I  turn,  does  hem  me, 
And  with  inextricable  doubt, 
Besets  my  puzzled  wits  about : 
For  though  the  dame  has  been  my  bail,  05 

To  free  me  from  enchanted  jail, 
Yet,  as  a  dog  committed  close 
For  some  offence,  by  chance  breaks  loose. 
And  quits  his  clog ;  but  all  in  vain. 
He  still  draws  after  him  his  chain  :*  70 


*  Persim  applies  this  simile  to  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is 
well  inclined,  but  cannot  resolve  to  be  uniformly  virtuous. 

Nee  tn,  cum  obstiteris  semel,  instanttqaa  negaris 
Parere  imperio,  mpi  Jam  vincnia,  dicas: 
Nam  et  lactate  canis  nodnm  airipit ;  attamea  Uli, 
Cam  fiigtt,  a  coUo  tiahitnr  pars  longa  catene. 

Sat.V.v.157. 


tM 
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So  tho'  mj  ande  die  as  qaitted, 
My  heart  eoatinaee  etill  oommitted ; 
And  like  a  bailM  and  mainprii'd  loTer,* 
Altho'  at  large,  I  am  bonnd  oyer : 
And  when  I  shall  a|ypear  m  court 
To  plead  my  caose,  and  answer  for't. 
Unless  the  judge  do  partial  proYe, 
What  will  become  of  me  and  lore  ? 
For  if  in  our  accounts  we  Tary, 
Or  but  in  circumstance  miscarry ; 
Or  if  she  put  me  to  strict  proof, 
And  make  me  pull  my  doublet  <^, 
To  shew,  by  evident  record. 
Writ  on  my  skin,  I've  kept  my  word. 
How  can  I  e'er  expect  to  have  her, 
Having  demurr'd  unto  her  favour? 
But  faith,  and  love,  and  honour  lost. 
Shall  be  leduc'd  t'  a  knight  o*  th'  post  if 
Beside,  that  stripping  may  prevent 
What  I'm  to  prove  by  argument, 
And  justify  I  have  a  tail, 
And  that  way,  too,  my  proof  may  fail 
Oh  !  that  I  could  enucleate,^ 
And  solve  the  problems  of  my  fate ; 
Or  find,  by  necromantic  art,^ 
How  far  the  dest'nies  take  my  part ; 


Tet  triumph  not;  say  not,  my  bands  are  broke. 

And  I  no  more  go  snbleet  to  tiie  yoke ; 

Alas !  the  straggling  dog  breaks  loose  In  vain, 

Whose  neck  sUU  drags  along  a  trailing  length  of  chain* 


Petrarch  has  applied  this  simile  to  love,  as  well  as  our  au- 
thor. 

*  Malnprixed  signlfles  onfe  delivered  by  the  Jadte  Into  the  ens 
tody  of  snch  as  shall  undertake  to  see  1dm  forucoming  at  the 
day  appointed. 

f  This  is,  one  who  In  eoart,  or  before  a  magistrate,  wUl  swear 
as  he  hath  been  previously  directed.  I  nave  somewhere  read 
that  such  persons  formerlv  piled  about  the  portico  in  the  Temple, 
and  from  thence  were  called  knights  of  the  po$t ;  and  knignts, 
perhaps,  from  the  knights  templars  being  buried  in  the  adiolDlng 
eharch.  [A  hireling  evidence :  a  knight  dabbed  at  the  whlppiag- 
post,  or  pillory.    Johnson^s  Dictionary  by  Todd.] 

X  Explain,  or  open ;  an  expression  taken  fiom  the  cracking  of 
anat. 

%  Necromancy,  or  the  black  art,  as  It  is  vulgarly  called,  is  the 
fikcnlty  of  revealing  fhtare  oFents,  flrom  consultation  with  de- 
mons, or  with  departed  spirits.  It  is  called  the  Mack  art,  be- 
cause the  ignorant  writers  of  the  middle  age,  mistaking  the 
emnology,  write  It  nigromantia:  or  because  the  devU  was  pnhit' 
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For  if  I  wera  not  more  than  eertam 

To  win  and  wear  her,  and  her  fertonot 

I'd  go  no  farther  in  this  coortship, 

To  hazard  aoul*  estate  and  wonhip :  IQO 

For  tho'  an  oath  obliges  not, 

Where  any  thuig  is  to  be  got,* 

As  thou  hast  proved,  yet  'tis  profane, 

And  smfal,  when  men  swear  in  Yam. 

Qaoth  Ralph,  Not  far  from  heaoe  doth  dweU     IM 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel,t 
That  deals  in  destiny's  dark  ooonsels. 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sell8,t 
To  whom  ail  people  far  and  near, 
On  deep  importances  repair :  lit 

When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray. 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way ; 
When  geese  and  pullen  are  sednc'd,^ 
And  sows  of  sucking  pigs  are  chows'd ; 
When  cattle  feel  indii^osition,  US 

And  need  the  opinion  of  physician ; 
When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep. 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip ; 
When  yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail. 
And  have  no  pow'r  to  wwk  on  ale ;  ISO 

When  butter  does  refuse  to  come,|| 
And  love  proyes  cross  and  humouxsome  ; 

*  The  BotioDS  of  the  disaenten  with  regard  to  tbU.  and  other 
points  of  a  lUce  natuie,  are  stated  more  at  larfe  la  some  |irece- 
ding  CTntoSi 

t  Soaie  have  thoocht  that  the  character  of  Sidrophel  was  la- 
tended  for  Sir  Panl  Nenl ;  bnt  the  author,  probably,  here  meant 
it  for  William  Lillv,  the  fiuuon^  astrologer  and  almanac  maker, 
who  at  times  sided  with  the  parliament.  He  was  consulted  by 
the  rojralists,  with  the  king's  privity,  whether  the  king  should 
escape  ftom  Uampton-coort,  whether  he  shoald  sign  the  nono- 
sidons  of  the  pnrllanient,  ite^  and  had  twenty  pounds  for  his 
)  the  life  of  A.  Wood,  Oxford,  1778,  pp.  101,  lOS.  and 


opinion.    Beet 
hU< 


_.  I  own  life,  in  which  are  many  corioos  particolars.  TiU  the 
king's  affiUrs  declined  he  was  a  cavalier,  but  after  the  year  1645 
he  eagafled  body  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  the  parliament :  he 
was  oae  of  the  close  committee  to  consult  about  the  king's  exe- 
eutioa.  At  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Hersham,  in 
the  parish  of  Waltcm-upoa-Thames,  practised  physic,  aad  went 
often  to  Kingston  to  attend  his  patients.  Bnt  probably  the  moat 
profitable  trade  of  Dee,  Kelly,  Lilly,  and  others  of  that  class, 
waji  that  of  spies,  which  they  were  for  any  country  or  party 
that  employed  them.  Bigktf  that  Is  called,  from  the  A.  S.  hatan, 
to  call. 

t  1.  e.  the  omens  which  he  collects  from  the  appearance  of  the 
noon. 

iPnIlen,  that  is.  pouluy. 
When  a  country  weach,  says  Mr.  Seldea  in  his  Table Tall( 
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To  him  with  qncstioiw,  and  with  urine. 
They  for  difl00v*ry  flock,  or  curing. 

Qooth  Hodibiw,  This  Sidrophel  1» 

IVe  heard  of,  and  ahonM  like  it  weD, 
If  thou  canst  prove  the  saints  have  fireedom 
To  go  to  sorc'ren  when  they  need  'em.* 

Says  Ralpho,  There's  no  doubt  of  that ; 
Those  principles  I've  quoted  late,  130 

Prove  that  the  godly  may  allege 
For  any  thmg  their  privilege, 
And  to  the  devil  himself  may  go, 
If  they  have  motives  thereunto : 
For  as  there  is  a  war  between  IS 

The  dev'l  and  them,  it  is  no  sin 
If  they,  by  subtle  stratagem,t 
Make  use  of  him,  as  he  does  them. 
Has  not  this  present  parfament 
A  ledger  to  the  devil  sent,|  110 

Fully  empowered  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  out7§ 
And  has  not  he,  within  a  year, 
Hang*d  threescore  of  'em  in  one  shire  ?|| 
Some  only  for  not  being  drown'd,  14S 

And  some  for  sitting  above  ground. 
Whole  days  and  nights  upon  their  breeches. 
Not  feeling  pain,  were  hang'd  for  witches ; 
And  some  for  putting  knavish  tricks 
Upon  green  geese  and  tuikey-chicks,  150 

Or  pigs,  that  suddenly  deceast. 
Of  griefs  unnat'ral,  as  he  guest ; 

cannot  get  her  butter  to  come,  she  tays  the  witch  is  in  the 
Cham. 

*  It  was  a  question  much  atritated  abont  the  year  1570,  Ulmm 
lleeat  homini  christiano  sort)arl(Nnm  operft  et  aiudUo  ntL 

f  Dolas  an  Virtiu,  quis  in  hoste  reqalrati 

I  That  iSf  an  ambassador.  The  person  meant  was  Hopkins, 
the  noted  witch-finder  for  the  associated  counties. 

^  That  is,  revolted  ftom  the  parliament. 

II  It  Is  incredible  what  a  number  of  poor,  sick,  and  decrepit 
wretches  were  put  to  death,  nnder  the  pretence  of  their  being 
witches.  Hopkins  occasioned  threescore  to  be  hung  in  one  year, 
in  the  connty  of  Soilblk.  See  Dr.  Hutchinson,  p.  59.  Dr.  Grey 
says,  he  has  seen  an  account  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
that  suffered,  in  the  king's  dominions,  fVom  the  year  1640  to  the 
king's.restoiatioo.  ''  In  December,  1649,"  says  Whitelock,  **  many 
"  witches  were  apprehended.  The  witch-trier  taking  a  pin,  and 
**  thrusting  it  into  the  skin  in  many  parts  of  their  bodies ;  If  they 
"were  insensible  of  it,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  proof  against 
**  them.  Octobe/,  1653,  sixty  were  accused :  much  malice,  little 
''proof:  though  they  were  tortured  many  ways  to  make  tlieai 
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Who  after  prov'd  kimBoIf  a  witch, 

And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  fateeeh.* 

Did  not  the  dev*!  appear  to  Martin  1S9 

Luther  in  GreYmany  for  certain  7t 

And  woa'd  have  gnii'd  him  with  a  trick, 

But  Mart  was  too,  too  politick. 

Did  he  not  help  the  Dutch  to  puige, 

At  Antwerp,  their  cathedral  chureh  7|  IM 

Sing  catches  to  the  saints  at  Maacon,§ 

And  tell  them  all  they  came  to  ask  him? 

Appear  m  divers  shapes  to  KeUy,|| 

And  speak  i'  th*  nun  of  Loudon's  belly  7T 

*  Dr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Historical  Essay  on  Witchcraft,  pan 
68,  tells  as,  *'  that  the  country,  tired  of  the  cruelties  committed  by 
**  Hopkins,  tried  him  by  his  own  system.  They  tied  his  thnmlw 
**  and  toes,  as  he  used  to  do  others,  and  threw  him  into  the  water ; 
*'when  he  swam  like  the  rest." 

t  Luther,  in  his  book  de  Miss&  ]Nrivat&,  says  he  was  persuaded 
to  preach  against  the  mass  by  reasons  suggested  to  him  by  the 
devil,  in  a  disputation.  Melchior  Adamns  says  the  devil  appear- 
ed to  Luther  in  his  own  garden,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  boar. 
And  the  Colloquia  mensalia  relate,  that  when  Luther  was  in 
his  ehamber,  in  the  castle  at  Wurtsburgh,  the  devil  cracked  some 
nuts  which  he  had  in  a  box  upon  the  bed-post,  tumbled  empty 
bainrels  down  stain,  fcc. 

t  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  Flanders,  the  common 
people  at  Antwerp  broke  open  the  cathedral  church,  and  destroy- 
ed the  ornaments.  Strada,  in  his  book  de  Bello  Belgico,  says,' 
that "  several  devils  were  seen  to  assist  them ;  without  whose 
**aid  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  have 
**d(Hie  so  much  mischief." 

$  M ascon  is  a  town  in  Burgundy,  where  an  unclean  devil,  as 
he  was  called,  played  his  pranks  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Perreand, 
a  reformed  minister,  ann.  1613.  Sometimes  he  sang  psalms,  at 
others  bawdy  verses.  Mr.  Perreand  published  a  circumstantial 
aceount  of  him  in  French,  which  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
who  had  heard  the  matter  attested  by  Perreand  himself,  was 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Peter  de  Moulin.  The  poet  calls 
them  saints,  because  they  were  of  the  Geneva  persuasion. 

tl  See  Notes  to  lines  235-7--8.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  persons  here  instanced  had  made  more  than  ordinary  preten- 
^ons  to  sanctity,  or  bore  some  near  relation  to  religion.  On  this 
circumstance  Ralpho  founds  his  argument  for  the  lawAilness  of 
the  practice,  that  saints  may  converse  with  the  devil.  Dr.  Ca- 
saubon  Informs  us  that  Dee,  who  was  associated  with  Kelly,  em- 
ployed himself  in  prayer  and  other  acts  of  devotion,  before  he 
entered  upon  his  conversation  with  spirits.  '*  Oratlone  dominlcA 
**  finite,  et  morft  aliqua  interpositft,  et  aliquot  ex  psalterio  precibus 
"recltatis." 

IT  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sympathetic  Pow- 
der, says,  *'  I  could  make  a  notable  recital  of  such  passions  that 
**  happened  to  the  nuns  at  Loudon ;  but  having  done  it  In  a  par- 
**  ticular  discourse,  at  my  return  from  that  country,  in  which  I, 
*'as  exactly  as  I  could,  mscussed  the  point,  I  will  forbear  speak- 
**  Ing  thereof  at  this  time."  Grandier,  the  curate  of  London,  was 
ordered  to  be  bnrned  alive,  A.  D.  1634,  by  a  set  of  Judges  com- 
■dssioned  and  influenced  by  Richelieu ;  and  the  prioress,  with 
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Meet  with  the  puPameat's  committee^  169 

At  Woodrtodc,  en  a  pen*na|  treaty-  7* 

At  Saram  take  a  cayaUer,t 

r  th'  cause's  semce»  prisoner  T 

As  Withers,  in  immortal  rhyme, 

Has  registered  to  after-time.  170 

Do  not  our  great  reformen  use 

This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news;! 

To  write  of  victories  next  3rear, 

And  castles  taken,  yet  i'  th'  air? 

Of  hattles  fought  at  sea,  and  ships  175 

Sunk,  two  years  hence,  the  last  eclipse  7$ 

half  the  nutts  ia  the  coovent,  were  obliged  to  own  themselves 
bewitched.  The  prioress  declared,  that  when  the  devil  who  had 
possessed  her  had  quitted  her  body,  an  angel  ini|iressed  upon  her 
hand  the  words  Jesas  Maria  Joseph  F  de  Salis.  Mr.  MogobboIi 
made  her  a  long  visit,  and  she  showed  him  the  letters.  He 
scratched  off  a  part  ef  them,  and  supposed  them  to  have  been 
made  with  blood  and  starch.  Gnuidier  was  a  handsome  man, 
and  very  eloquent  Such  magic  had  lasdnated  the  prioress,  and 
subjected  the  nuns  to  their  violent  ardors.  See  Bayle*s  Dic- 
tionary, Art  Grandler ;  and  Dr.  Hutchinson's  Historical  Essay  on 
Witchcraft,  p.  3S. 

*  Dr.  Plot,  In  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  ch.  vili.,  tells  as  how 
the  devil,  or  some  evil  spirit  disturbed  the  commissioners  at 
Woodstock,  whither  they  went  to  value  the  crown  lands,  Octo 
ber,  1649.*  A  personal  treaty  was  very  much  desired  by  the 
king,  and  often  pressed  and  petitioned  for  by  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion. The  poet  insinuates,  that  though  the  pariiament  refused 
to  hold  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  yet  they  scrupled  not  to 
bold  one  with  the  devil  at  Woodstock.  [Readers,  of  all  ages 
and  classes  of  the  present  day,  are  familiar  with  the  devil's 
pranks  at  Woodstock,  through  the  agency  of  that  great  and 
fascinating  magician  Walter  Scott  who,  following  the  mighty 
Shakspeare,  makes  poetry  and  romance  the  two  entertaining 
substitutes  for  the  more  "*  honest"  chronicles  of  history.  He  has 
also  introduced  us  to  the  Lescus  of  line  S38  in  his  romance  of 
Kenil  worth.} 

t  Withers  has  a  long  story,  in  doggerel  verse,  of  a  soldier  of 
the  king's  army,  who  being  a  prisoner  at  Salisbury,  and  drinking 
a  health  to  the  devil  upon  his  knees,  was  carriecl  away  by  him 
through  a  single  pane  of  glass. 

t  Lilly,  Booker,  Culpepper,  and  others,  were  employed  to  fore- 
tel  victories  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  Lilly  was  a  tlroe- 
serving  rascal,  who  hesitated  at  no  means  of  getting  money.  See 
his  life,  written  by  himself. 

$  Suppose  we  read  since  the  last  eclit»e,  or  suppose  we  point 
it  thus : 

Sunk  two  years  since  the  last  eclipse : 
Lilly  grounded  lying  predictions  on  that  event    Dr.  Grey  says 
his  repatation  was  lost  upon  the  folse  prognostic  on  the  eclipse 

*  8m  the  Jmt  Deril  of  Woodttock,  or  a-true  namtire  of  the  WTenil  Appari- 
tieiM,  the  Frirhtt  and  Puniibinents  inflicted  upon  the  rutnpiah  ComniieMenei% 
brThoimu  Widows,  matter  of  the  free  echoorat  Northleaefa,  Gloueeetersbira 
It  wae  not  printed  till  1«0O,  thou|rh  the  date  put  to  it  ie  1M8.  8m  Biahop  ef  9: 
lerboroivh^a  Ktgmu  and  Chreoiele 
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A  total  o*eithiow  giv*ii  the  king 
In  Cornwall,  hone  and  foot,  next  spring?* 
i^d  has  not  he  point-blank  foretold 
WhatsVer  the  close  committee  would  7  180 

Made  Mais  and  Saturn  for  the  caoseyt 
The  Moon  for  fundamental  laws. 
The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Goat,  declare 
Against  the  hook  of  common  prayer? 
The  Scorpion  take  the  protestation,  181 

And  Bear  engage  for  reformation ; 
Made  all  the  royal  stars  recant, 
Compound,  and  take  the  cove^iant  ?t 
Quoth  Hudihras,  The  case  is  clear 
The  saints  may  'mploy  a  conjurer,  100 

As  thou  hast  proved  it  by  their  practice ; 
No  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is : 
And  we  are  best  of  all  led  to 
Men's  principles,  by  what  they  do. 
Then  let  us  strait  advance  in  quest  lOS 

Of  this  profound  gymnosophist,^ 
And  as  the  fates  and  he  eudvise. 
Pursue,  or  wave  this  enterprise. 
This  said,  he  tum'd  about  his  steed. 
And  eilsoons  on  th'  adventure  rid :  200 

Where  leave  we  him  and  Ralph  awhile, 
•     And  to  the  Conj'rer  turn  our  style, 

that  was  to  hapnen  on  the  S9th  of  March,  1688,  eommooly  called 
Black  Monday,  In  which  hU  predictions  not  being  fblly  answer- 
ed,  Mr.  Heath  obeerres,  (Chronicle,  p.  310:)  *'That  he  was  re- 
garded no  more  for  the  flitore,  than  one  of  1^  own  worthless 


*  It  Is  certain  that  the  parliament,  In  their  reports  of  victories, 
neither  observed  time  or  place.  Cleveland,  In  his  character  of  a 
London  dinmal,  p.  113,  says  of  Lord  Stamford:  **This  cubit  and 
half  of  a  commander,  by  the  he]p  of  a  diurnal,  muted  the  enemies 
fifty  miles  oC**  The  subject  here  is  not  fiilse  reports,  but  fkXm 
predictions :  the  direct  contrary  happened  to  what  is  here  said ; 
'"    ••  "  ••     entariana  *  " 


t  Made  the  planets  and  constellations  side  with  the  parllar 
Dent;  or,  as  bishop  Warborton  observes,  the  planeto  and  signs 
here  lecapttnlated  may  signify  the  several  leaders  of  the  parila- 


mentary  armv— Essex,  Falr&z,  and  others. 

t  The  author  here  evidently  alludes  to  Charles,  elector  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  and  to  king  Charles  the  Second,  who  both  took 
the  covenant 

Ji  The  gymnosophists  were  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  India,  so 
led  fiom  their  going  naked.  They  were  much  respected  for 
their  profound  knowledge;  and  held  in  the  same  estimatkm 
ssBoog  their  conntrymen  as  the  Chaldal  among  the  Assyrians^ 
the  Magi  among  the  Persians,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls 
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To  let  oar  reader  undenUmd 

What's  naeful  of  him  belbrehand. 

He  had  been  king  t'wanki  mathematM^ 

Optics,  philosophy,  and  statics. 

Magic,  horosoopy,  astrology. 

And  was  old  dog  at  physioiogy ; 

Bat  as  a  dog*  that  turns  the  spit,* 

Bestirs  himself  and  plies  his  feet 

To  climb  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain, 

His  own  weight  brings  him  down  again ; 

And  still  he's  in  the  self-samo  place 

Where  at  his  setting  out  he  was : 

So  in  the  circle  of  the  arts 

Did  he  advance  his  nat'ral  parts. 

Till  fallmg  back  still,  for  retreat, 

He  fell  to  jaggle,  cant,  and  cheat  :t 

For  as  those  fowls  that  live  in  water 

Are  never  wet,  he  did  bat  smatter ; 

Whatever  he  laboar'd  to  appear. 

His  undeistanding  still  was  clear  ;| 

Yet  none  a  deeper  knowledge  boasted. 

Since  old  Hodge  Bacon,  and  Bob  Grfosted.§ 

Th'  intelligible  world  he  knew,l| 

And  all  men  dream  on't  to  be  true, 

That  in  this  world  there's  not  a  wart 
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*  Mr.  Piior's  simile 
nge: 


to  have  been  suggested  by  this  pat- 


Dear  Th(nnas,  didst  thon  never  see 

(Tis  but  by  way  of  simile} 

A  squirrel  spend  his  little  rage 

In  Jumping  round  a  rolling  cage  1 

But  here  or  there,  tarn  wood  or  wire, 

He  never  gets  two  inches  higher. 

So  fores  it  with  those  merry  blades 

That  frisk  it  under  Pindus*  shades. 
^  t  The  account  here  given  of  William  Lilly  agrees  ezactry 
with  his  life  written  by  himself. 
t  Clear,  that  is,  empty. 

$  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  friar,  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  penetration  in  most  branches  of  philosophy  was 
the  wonder  of  the  age.  Bayle  says  he  wrote  a  hundred  books, 
many  of  them  upon  astronomy,  geometry,  and  medicine.  Robert 
Grosted,  or  Grossa  Testa,  lived  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
Bacon.  He  wrote  some  treatises  on  astronomy  and  mathemat* 
ics ;  but  his  works  were  chiefly  theological.  Several  books  were 
translated  by  him  from  the  Greek  language ;  which  if  any  un- 
derstood in  that  age,  he  was  sure,  as  Biasmus  says,  to  be  taken 
for  a  conjuror. 

II  The  intelligible  world  is  spoken  of,  by  some  persons,  as  the 
model  or  prototype  of  the  visible  world.  See  P.  i.  c.  1.  v.  536, 
endnote. 
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That  has  not  there  a  coimteipart ; 

Nor  can  there,  on  the  face  of  gruond, 

An  indiTidaal  beard  be  fbond  S9l 

That  has  not  in  that  foreign  nation, 

A  fellow  of  the  self-same  fashion ; 

So  cut,  so  coloured,  and  so  curl'd. 

As  those  are  in  th'  inferior  world. 

He'ad  read  Dee's  prefaces  before  S3S 

The  devil  and  Euclid  o'er  and  o'er  ^ 

And  all  th'  mtrigues  Hwixt  him  and  Kelly, 

Lescus  and  th'  emperor,  wou'd  tell  ye;t 

But  with  the  molm  was  more  familiar 


*  Dr.  John  Dee,  a  Welshman,  was  admitted  to  the  deeree  of 
M.  A.  and  had  a  testimonial  from  the  university  of  CJamfoiidge  In 
1548.  He  was  presented  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  living  of  Upton  apon 
Severn,  in  Woroestenhire,'  in  the  year  1558,  when  John  Harley 
was  made  bishop  of  Hereford.  He  gained  great  fame  at  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  by  his  Knowledge  in  mathematics; 
Tycho  Brahe  gives  him  the  title  of  prestantlssimns  mathemati- 
eos ;  and  Camden  calls  him  nobllis  mathematlcns.  He  wrote  a 
preface  to  Euclid,  and  to  Billingsley's  Geometry,  Episiola  prc- 
nxa  Epbemeridl  Johannis  Felde,  1557 ;  Epistola  ad  Commandi- 
nnm  praefiza  libello  de  superficiomra  dlvisionlbns,  157P;  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  not  less  than  fifty  tmtises.  He  began 
early  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror ;  of  which  he  griev- 
ously complains  in  his  preface  to  Euclid.  This  report,  and  his 
pretended  transactions  with  spirits,  gave  the  poet  occasion  to 
call  it  Dee*s  preface  before  the  devil. 

t  Kelly  was  born  at  Worcester,  and  bred  to  the  bnsinefw  of  an 
apothecary  there,  about  the  year  1555.  Sometimes  he  is  called 
TalboL  He  was  a  famous  alchymist,  and  Dee's  assistant,  his 
seer  or  skryer,  as  he  calls  him.  tJriel,  one  of  their  chief  spirits, 
was  the  promoter  of  this  connection.  Soon  after  a  learned  Po- 
Ionian,  Albert  Alaskl,  prince  of  Sirad,  whom  Mr.  Butler  calls 
Lescus,  came  into  England,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dee 
and  Kelly,  and,  when  he  left  this  country,  took  them  and  their 
£unllies  with  him  into  Poland.  Next  to  Kelly,  he  was  the  great- 
est confidant  of  Dee  in  his  secret  transactions.  Camden  speaks 
of  this  Lescus  in  his  Annals,  1583.  **  E  Polonia  Russie  viclna, 
**  hae  state  venit  in  Angliam  Albertus  Alasco,  Palatinus  Siradl- 
**ensis  vir  eruditus,  barba  promisissima,'*  4tc.  From  Poland, 
Dee  and  Kelly,  after  some  time,  removed  to  Prague.  They  were 
entertained  by  the  emperor  Rodolph  XL,  disclosed  to  him  some 
of  their  chymical  secrets,  and  showed  him  the  wonderful  stone. 
The  emperor,  in  return,  treated  them  with  great  respect.  Kelly 
was  knighted  by  him,  but  afterwards  imprisoned  ;  and  he  died 
in  1587.  Dee  had  received  some  advantageous  offers,  it  is  said, 
fW>m  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor  of  Muscovy,  and  several 
foreign  princes.  Perhaps  he  bad  given  them  some  specimens 
of  his  service  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy.  However,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  died  very  poor,  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  In  the 

Tear  16(16,  aged  81.    ioou*d  teU  ye  .—In  the  author's  edition 

It  is  nrinted,  "  would  tut  tell  ye."  To  raise  the  greater  opinion 
of  his  knowledge,  he  would  pretend  to  make  a  leciet  of  thiafi 
which  he  did  not  understand. 
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Than  e*er  was  almanac  well-wiUer  ;*  S40 

Her  iiecreta  understood  so  clear, 

That  some  belieT*d  he  had  been  there ; 

Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 

For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood  ;t 

When  for  anointing  scabs  and  itches,  24S 

Or  to  the  bum  applying  leeches ; 

When  sows  and  bitches  may  be  spay'd, 

And  in  what  sign  best  cideiPs  made ; 

Whether  the  wane  be,  or  increase, 

Best  to  set  garlic,  or  sow  pease ;  SSt 

Who  first  found  out  the  man  i'  th'  moon. 

That  to  the  ancients  was  unknown ; 

How  many  dukes,  and  earls,  and  peers, 

Are  in  the  planetary  spheres. 

Their  airy  empire,  and  command,  SS5 

Their  several  strengths  by  sea  and  land ; 

What  factions  they've,  and  what  they  drive  at 

In  public  vogue,  or  what  in  private ; 

With  what  designs  and  interests 

Each  party  manages  contests.  SGO 

He  made  an  instrument  to  know 

If  the  moon  shine  at  full,  or  no ; 

That  would,  as  soon  as  e'er  she  shone,  straight 

Whether  'twere  day  or  night  demonstrate ; 

Tell  what  her  d'ameter  to  an  inch  is,  366 

And  prove  that  she's  not  made  of  green  cheese. 

It  wou'd  demonstrate,  that  the  man  in 

The  moon's  a  sea  mediterranean  ;t 

And  that  it  is  no  dog  nor  bitch 

That  stands  behmd  him  at  his  breech,  S70 

*  The  almanac  makers  styled  themselves  well-willen  to  the 
mathematics,  or  philomaths. 

t  Respectinff  these  and  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  Lilly  and  the  old  almanac  makers  gave  particular 
direcUons.  It  appears  fVom  varioas  calendars  still  preserved, 
not  to  mention  the  works  of  Heslod,  and  the  apotelesms  of  Ma- 
netho,  Maxinins,  und  Jnllus  Firmicns,  that  astrologers  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  conceived  some  planetary  hours  to  be 
especially  favorable  to  the  operations  of  husbandry  and  physic. 

I  The  light  of  the  sun  being  unequally  reflected,  and  some 
parts  of  the  moon  appearing  more  fiilly  illuminated  than  others, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  moon*s  being  a  terraqueous  globe,  it  is 
thought  that  the  brighter  parts  are  land,  and  the  darker  water 
This  instrument,  therefore,  would  give  a  more  distinct  view  of 
those  dusky  figures,  which  had  vulgarly  been  called  the  man  in 
the  moon,  and  dlivcover  them  to  be  branches  of  the  sea.  In  the  Se- 
lenography of  Florentius  Langrenus  Johannes  Hevellus,  and 
others,  the  dark  parts  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  man 
crisinm,  mare  lerenitaOs,  oceanus  prDcellarum,  &c. 
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Bnt  a  hnge  Caspian  lea  or  lake, 

With  aims,  which  men  for  \ega  miaUke ; 

How  large  a  gulph  his  tail  composes, 

And  what  a  goodly  bay  his  nose  is ; 

How  many  German  leagues  by  th*  scale,  S7S 

Cajw  snout's  from  prom^tory  tail 

He  made  a  planetary  gin. 

Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  m. 

And  come  on  purpose  to  be  taken 

Without  th'.ezpence  of  cheese  or  bacon ;  SM 

With  lute-strings  he  would  counterfeit 

Maggots,  that  crawl  on  dish  of  meat  ;* 

Quote  moles  and  spots  on  any  place 

O'  th'  body,  by  the  index  face  ;t 

Detect  lost  maidenheads  by  sueezing,t  S85 

Or  breaking  wind  of  dames,  or  pissing ; 

Cure  warts  and  corns,  with  application 

Of  med'cines  to  th'  imagination  ; 

Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare, 

WiUi  rhymes,  the  tooth-ach  and  catarrh  ;i  800 

Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 


*  The  small  strings  of  a  fiddle  or  late,  cnt  Into  short  pieces, 
and  strewed  upon  wann  meat,  will  contract,  and  appear  like  live 
mattuts. 

t  "  Some  physiognomers  have  conceited  the  head  of  man  to 
*'  be  the  model  of  the  whole  body ;  so  that  any  mark  there  will 
<*  have  a  corresponding  one  on  some  part  of  the  body."  See 
Lilly's  life. 

t  Democritns  Is  said  to  have  pronounced  more  nicely  on  the 
maid  servant  of  Hippocrates.  **  Pnetleque  vltinm  solo  aspecta 
**  deprehendit'*  Yet  the  eyes  of  Democritns  were  scarcely  more 
acnte  and  subtle  than  the  ears  of  Albertus  Magnus :  "  nee  minus 
**  voeis  mntationem  ob  eandem  fere  caiuam :  quo  tantnm  signo 
**  fenint  Albertoni  Magnum,  ex  museo  sun,  pQellam,ex  vinopollo 
**  Tinam  pro  hern  deportantem,  in  itinere  yitiatam  fuisse  depre- 
**  hendisse ;  qabd,  in  reditu  sabinde,  cantantls  ex  acat&  in  gravl- 
**  orem  mutatam  vocem  agnovlsset."  Gasper  a  Reles,  In  elysio 
Jucand.  qaastion.  :ampo.  Lilly  professed  this  art,  and  said  no 
woman,  that  he  foind  a  maid,  ever  twitted  him  with  his  being 


$  Butler  seems  to  have  raked  together  many  of  the  baits  for 
haman  credulity  which  his  reading  could  Aimish,  or  he  had 
ever  heard  mentioned.  These  charms  for  tooth-ache  and  coughs 
were  well  known  to  the  common  people  a  few  years  since.  The 
word  abraeadabra^  for  fevers,  is  as  old  as  Sammonicus.  Haut 
kmut  kiHa  pitta  vitta,  were  recommended  for  a  sprain  by  Catow 
[Cato  prodldlt  lazaUs  membris  carmen  auxiliare.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat 
xzyiii.j  Homer  relates,  that  the  sons  of  Antolycns  stopped  the 
bleeding  of  Ulysses's  wound  by  a  charm.  Bee  Odyss  xlx.  457, 
and  Barnes*  Notes  and  Scholia : 

iwaoiifi  6*  al/ia  seXotydv 
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Of  adde,  hoiMdioe,  hollow  flint  ;• 

Bpit  file  oat  of  a  wafaiiit-dieU, 

Whicli  made  the  Somftn  daves  zebel  ;i 

And  fire  a  mine  in  Chma  heie,  8M 

With  ■ympathetie  goi^wder. 

He  knew  whals'erer'e  to^  known. 

But  mnch  more  than  he  knew  wookl  own. 

What  med'eme  'twas  that  Pancebni 

Coold  make  a  man  with,  as  he  tells  w  ;t  SOt 

What  figroi^d  dates  are  hest  tomake,  .. 

On  wat'ry  surface  dock  or  drake  ;^ 

What  bowlinff-atones,  in  mnnin^  race 

Upon  a  board,  have  swiftest  pace ; 

Whether  a  pulse  beat  in  th^black  305 

Lbt  of  a  dappled  louse's  back  ;)| 


*  These  concave  impleoients,  particnUrlv  the  hone-shoe,  we 
have  often  seen  nailed  to  the  threshold  of  ddbra  in  the  coontiy. 
In  order  to  chaae  away  evil  spirits. 

f  Lncins  Floms,  Uvy,and  other  historians,  give  the  fiillowlng 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  swvlle  war.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  slaves  in  Kcily,  and  one  of  them,  a  Syrian,  called 
Eunus,  encouraged  his  companions,  at  the  wder  of  the  gods,  as 
he  said,  to  ftee  themselves  by  arms.  He  filled  a  nutshell  with 
flie  and  sulphur,  and  holding  it  in  his  mouth,  breathed  out  flames, 
when  he  spoke  to  them,  in  proof  of  his  divine  commission.  By 
this  deception  he  mustered  more  than  40,000  persons. 

X  That  philosopher,  and  others,  thought  that  man  might  be 
generated  without  connection  of  the  sexes.  See  this  idea  ridi- 
culed by  Rabelais,  lib.  ii.  ch.  37.  *'  £t  celeberrimns  Athanaslns 
**  Kirchems,  libm  secnndo  munifi  subienanei  pneclave  et  solidls 
'*  rationibus,  refutavit  stultitiain  nusaUvis  Paracelsi,  qui  (degen- 
*'  erat  rernm  naturaliuro,  lib.  i.)  copiose  admodum  docere  voluil 
"ridicnlam  metbodnm  generandi  bomunciones  in  vasis  chemi- 
**  coram.**  P.  38,  Franc.  Redi  de  generat.  insectorum.  The  poet 
probably  had  in  view  Bulwer*s  Artificial  Changeling  wlio  at 
page  480,  gives  a  full  account  of  this  matter,  both  lirom  Puacei* 
sns  and  others. 

$  The  poet,  by  mentioning  this  play  of  children,  means  to  hi- 
timate  that  Sldrophel  was  a  smatterer  in  natural  philoeofriiy, 
Imew  something  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravity,  though  ail 
he  arrived  at  was  but  childish  play,  no  better  than  making  ducks 
and  drakes. 

{(See  Sparrmann*8  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vd.  U. 
p.  »)1.  It  was  the  fi&shioo  with  the  wite  of  our  author's  time  to 
ridicule  the  transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Butler  here 
Indulges  his  vein  by  bantering  their  microscc^c  discoveries.  Al 
present  every  one  most  be  inclined  t»  adopt  the  sentiment  oC 
Cowley : 

Mischief  and  true  dishonor  fUl  on  those 
Who  would  to  laughter  or  to  scorn  expose 
So  virtuous  and  so  noble  a  design, 
So  human  for  its  use.  for  knowledge  so  divine. 
The  thingb  witich  these  proud  met  "      *      --" 
Impertinent,  and  vain,  and  small. 
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If  vyitole  or  diastole  movo 

Quickest  when  he's  in  wrath,  or  love  ;* 

When  two  of  them  do  ran  a  race, 

Whether  the7  ifallop,  trot,  or  pace ;  31f 

How  many  scores  a  flee  will  jump, 

Of  his  own  length,  from  head  to  romp,t 

Which  Socrates  and  Chserephon 

In  vain  assay'd  so  long  agene ; 

Whether  his  snout  a  perfect  nose  is,  US 

And  not  an  elephant's  proboscis  ;t 

How  many  difTrent  specieses 

Of  maggots  breed  in'  rotten  cheeses ; 

And  which  are  next  of  kin  to  those 

Engendered  in  a  chandler's  nose ;  390 

Or  those  not  seen,  but  undentood, 

That  live  in  yinegar  and  wood.§ 

A  paltry  wretdi  he  had,  half  starv'd, 


V 


Those  smallest  things  of  aatare  let  iiw  know, 
Sather  than  all  their  greatest  actions  do  ! 

The  learned  and  Ingenious  Bishop  Hnrd  dellTers  his  oplakia 
c    this  itassage  in  two  lines  from  Pope : 

Bat  sense  sairlTed  when  meny  Jests  were  past, 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  ap  at  last. 

*  8yBtoie  the  eontraetion.  and  diastole  the  dilatation,  of  the 
n««xt,  are  motions  of  that  organ  by  means  of  which  the  circuia* 
tiOA  of  the  blood  is  effected.  The  passions  of  the  mind  have  a 
sensible  influence  on  the  animal  economy.  Borne  of  them,  fea« 
and  smrrow,  chill  the  blood  and  retard  its  progress.  Other  pas' 
sions,  and  especially  anger  and  love,  accelerate  its  motion,  and 
cause  the  pulse  to  beat  with  additional  streogUi  and  qaiclcness. 

t  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  Act  i.  sc.  S,  in 
troducet  a  scholar  of  Socrates  describing  the  method  in  which 
Socrates,  and  his  friend  Cheerephon,  endeavored  to  ascertidn 
how  manv  lengths  of  his  own  feet  a  flea  will  jump.— ^AAoir 
hrivovs  AXom  Toii  alTn£  irtf^as,  quot  pedes  suos  palex  salta- 
ret  They  did  not  measure,  as  our  author  says,  by  the  length  of 
the  body ;  they  dipped  the  feet  of  the  flea  in  melted  wax,  whida 
presently  hardened  into  shoes ;  these  they  toolc  off,  and  meas* 
ured  the  leap  of  the  flea  with  them.  It  is  probable  that'  this 
rejpresentation  had  been  received  with  pleasure  by  the  enemies 
of  Socrates.  In  the  banquet  of  Xenophon  the  subject  Is  takea 
up  by  one  of  the  coqipany :  i\y  ciciri  fiat,  xdvwi  V^XXa  w66mt 
iiM^x^*  rovra  yip  os  fati  ycM^crpccv--and  is  dismissed  by 
rates  with  a  kind  of  cool  contempt  Piato  somewheie  alludes 
to  the  same  jest.  A  flea  had  jumped  from  the  forehead  of  Ch«- 
rephon  to  Che  head  of  Socrates,  which  tntrnduced  the  inquiry. 

t  MicrosGopic  Inquirers  tell  us  that  a  flea  has  a  proboscii, 
somewhat  like  that  of  an  elephant,  but  not  quite  so  laiige. 

%  The  pangeney  of  vinegar  is  said,  by  some,  to  arise  fiom  the 
Utes  of  aninatcales  which  am  contained  in  It.    For  these  die* 
coveiles  see  Book^s  mieogiaphical  observatloos. 
12 
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Hiat  him  m  place  of  Zaay  wrT'd,* 

Hight  Whaehuni,  bred  to  daah  and  dnw,  ns 

Not  wine,  but  more  onwholeiome  law  ; 

To  make  'twixt  words  and  linea  huge  gapa,t 

Wide  as  meridians  in  maps ; 

To  squander  paper,  and  spare  ink. 

Or  cheat  men  of  their  words,  some  think  SN 

From  this  by  merited  degrees 

He'd  to  more  high  advancement  rise. 

To  be  an  nndor-conjurer, 

Or  journeyman  astrologer : 

His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle,  SSS 

And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle  ;t 

To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers. 

For  which  they  pay  the  necromancen ; 

To  fetoh  and  carry  intoUigence 

Of  whom,  and  what,  and  where,  and  whence,      940 

And  all  discoveries  disperBe 

Among  th*  whole  pack  of  conjurers ; 

What  cut-purses  have  left  with  them. 

For  the  right  ownezs  to  redeem, 

And  what  they  dare  not  vent,  find  out,  34a 

To  gain  themselves  and  th*  art  repoto ; 

Draw  figures,  schemes,  and  horoscopes, 

*  A  Zany  Is  a  bnflbon,  or  Merry  Andrew,  designed  to  assbt 
the  quack,  as  the  ballad-sinser  does  the  cat-parse  or  i^ckpockeL 
CkMne  taaye  supposed  this  chAmcter  of  Whachom  to  have  been 
faitended  for  one  Tom  Jones,  a  foolish  Welshman.  Others  think 
it  was  meant  for  Richard  Green,  who  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled **  Hudibras  in  a  snare.**  The  word  zany  is  derived  by 
some  (Vom  the  Greek  vawast  a  fool,  r^vvos ;  (see  Eostaih.  ad. 
Odyss.  ixii.  and  Meursil  Glossar.  Greco-barb.,)  by  others  from  tlit 
Venetian  Zani,  abbreviated  from  giovannl. 

t  As  the  way  of  lawyers  is  in  their  bills  and  answers  in  cbaa 
eery,  where  they  are  paid  so  much  a  sheet 

%  Menckenius,  in  his  book  de  Charlatanerla  EradiUnram,  ed. 
Amst.  1747,  p.  193,  tells  this  story :  Jactibat  empiricos  quidam, 
se  ex  solo  urinsB  aspecto  non  solum  de  morbis  omnibus,  sed  eCde 
ilioram  eausis,  quecunque  deroam  tile  fberint.  sive  nature,  sive 
■on  tulisset,  certissime  cognoscere  *  interim  llle  ita  instruxent 
servulos  suos,  ut  eallide  homines  ad  se  acoedentes  explomrent, 
et  de  his,  qu»  comperta  haberent,  clam  ad  se  referrent — Acce* 
dit  mailer  panpercala  cum  lotio  marlti,  qao  vix  viso,  raaritus 
tuns,  inqult,  per  scalas  domus  infiinsto  casu  decidit.  Turn  ilia 
admlrebunda,  istudne,  ait,  ex  urina  inteliigls  1  Imo  vero,  inqnit 
•oipiricus,  et  nisi  me  omnia  fallunt,  per  qaindecim  scalas  ftrndns 
delapsus  est  At  cum  ilia,  mique  viglnti  se  numerasse  relerrat, 
hie  velut  indignatus  querit :  num  omnero  secom  urinam  attulls- 
set :  atque,  lila  neianle,  quod  vascutum  raaterlam  cmioem  noa 

Sret:  Itaque,  alt,  effudisti  cum  urina  qnlnque  gradus  illoti 
nlhi  ad  Bumernm  deetant.— 1  wonder  this  story  escaped  D^ 
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Of  New^te,  Bridewdl,  broken^  ■ho|M» 

Of  thieves  ascendant  in  the  cart,* 

And  find  oat  all  by  rales  of  art :  ISO 

Which  way  a  8erving;-man,  that's  ran 

With  clothes  or  money  away,  is  gone ; 

Who  pick'd  a  fob  at  holding-forth. 

And  where  a  watch,  for  half  the  worthy 

May  be  redeemed ;  or  stolen  plate  3SS 

Restored  at  conscionable  rate. 

Beside  all  this,  he  senr'd  his  master 

In  quality  of  poetaster. 

And  rhymes  appropriate  could  make 

To  ev'ry  month  i'  th'  almanack  ;  3li0 

When  terms  begin,  and  end,  could  tell, 

With  their  returns,  in  doggerel ; 

When  the  exchequer  opea  and  shuts. 

And  sowgelder  with  safety  cuts ; 

When  men  may  eat  and  drink  their  fill,  365 

And  when  be  temp'rate,  if  they  will ; 

When  use,  and  when  abstain  from  vice, 

Figs,  grapes,  phlebotomy,  and  spice.  * 

And  as  in  prisons  mean  rogues  beat 

Hemp  for  the  service  of  the  great,t  370 

So  Whachum  beat  his  dirty  brains 

T'  advance  his  master's  fame  and  gains, 

And  like  the  devil's  oracles. 

Put  into  dogg'rel  rhymes  his  Bpells,t 

Which,  over  ev'ry  mouth's  blank  page  375 

I'  th'  almanack,  strange  bilks  presage.^ 

He  would  an  elegy  compose 

On  maggots  squeez'd  out  of  his  nose ; 

In  lyiic  numbers  write  an  ode  on 

His  mistress,  eating  a  Uack-pudding ;  380 

And,  when  imprison'd  air  escaped  her, 

It  puft  him  with  poetic  rapture : 

His  sonnets  charm'd  th'  attentive  crowd. 

By  wide-mouth'd  mortal  troU'd  aloud. 

That,  circled  with  his  long-ear'd  guests,  385 

*  Ascendant,  a  term  In  astrology,  is  here  equivocal. 

t  Petty  roffues  in  Bridewell  pound  hemp ;  and  it  may  happen 
that  the  prodoce  of  their  lalxur  is  employed  in  halters.  In  which 
greater  criminals  are  hanged. 

t  Piniarch  has  a  whole  ueatise  to  discuss  the  qnestton,  why 
Apollo  had  ceased  to  deliver  his  oracles  in  verse :  which  brings 
on  an  incidental  inquiry  why  his  language  was  often  bad,  and 
his  verses  defective. 

$  Bilk  is  a  Gothic  word,  signifying  a  cheat  or  firaad:  it  signl- 
fles  tUMwise  to  baulk  or  disappoint 
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like  Orphent,  look'd  amoaf  th«  beaste : 

A  carman's  hone  ooidd  not  pasfi  by, 

But  stood  ty'd  up  to  poetiy : 

No  porter's  boxden  pass'd  akmg. 

Bat  serv'd  for  burden  to  his  song :  9M 

Each  wmdow  like  a  pill'ry  appean. 

With  heads  thrust  thro'  naU'd  bjr  the  ea» ; 

All  trades  run  in  as  to  the  sight 

Of  monsters,  or  their  dear  delight, 

The  gailow-tree,*  when  cutting  purse  9W 

Breeds  bus'ness  for  heroic  veise. 

Which  none  does  hear,  but  would  have  hung 

T*  have  been  the  theme  of  such  a  snng.t 

Those  two  together  long  had  liv'd. 
In  mansion,  prudently  oontrir'd,  400 

Where  neither  tree  nor  house  could  bar 
The  free  detection  of  a  star ; 
And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 
Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk, 
On  which  was  written  not  in  wdids,  405 

But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds,! 
Many  rare  pithy  saws,  conceming§ 
The  worth  of  astrologic  lecunmg: 


*  Thus  Cleveland,  in  his  poem  entitled  the  Rebel  Scot : 
A  Scot  when  from  the  gallow-tree  cot  loose, 
Drops  into  Styx,  and  tarns  a  Soland  goose, 
t  The  author  perhaps  recollected  some  lines  in  Sir  John  Den 
ham*s  poem  on  the  trial  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Slrafford : 
Saeh  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  mora  concem*d  than  he  that  spake ; 
Each  seemM  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see, 
And  none  was  more  a  looker  on  than  he ; 
So  did  he  move  oar  passions,  some  were  known 
To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 
When  Mars  and  Venas  were  surprised  in  Valean*s  net,  and 
the  deities  were  assembled  to  see  them,  Ovid  says : 

aliquis  de  dis  non  tiistibas  optet 

Sic  fieri  tnrpis Metamorph.  lib.  iv.  187.  • 

t  Fisk  was  a  quack  physician  and  astrologer  of  that  time,  and 
an  acquaintance  of  William  Lilly,  the  almanac  makor  and  i»rof 
nostlcator.  *'  In  the  year  1663,^*  says  Lilly  in  his  own  life,  **  I 
"  became  acquainted  with  Nicholas  Fisk,  licentiate  in  physic, 
**  bom  in  Sufiblk,  fit  for,  but  not  sent  to,  the  university.  Study- 
**  ing  at  home  astrology  and  phjrsic,  which  he  afterwards  prae> 
**  tised  at  Colchester :"  He  bad  a  pension  firoro  the  parliament; 
and  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  whole  of  the  usurpation,  prog- 
nosticated on  that  side.  [Mute.  The  dung  of  birds.  Todd  in 
his  edition  of  Johnson,  with  this  passage  quoted.] 

$  Pithy,  that  is,  nervous,  witty,  full  of  sense  and  meaning, 
like  a  proverb.    Saw  that  is,  my,  or  saying,  from  A.  B,    Douglas 
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From  top  of  this  there  himif  a  rope. 

To  which  he  faeten'd  teleeoope  ;*  410 

The  spectacles  with  which  the  etan 

He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 

It  happened  as  a  boy,  one  niijfat, 

Did  fly  his  taml  of  a  lute,t 

The  strangest  long-wing*d  hawk  that  flies  41A 

That,  like  a  bird  of  Paradise, 

Or  herald's  martlet,  has  no  legs,t 

Nor  hatches  yonng  ones,  nor  lays  eggs ; 

His  tram  was  six  yards  long,  milk  white, 

At  th'  end  of  which  there  hung  a  light,  4Sd 

Enclosed  in  lanthom  made  of  paper. 


appHet  it  to  any  faying,  (p.  143,  y.  93,)  and  once  In  a  bad  lense 
to  indecent  l&nfoafB : 

Nn  rist  with  sleath,  and  many  nnseemlj  saw 
anhaie  schame  is  loist.  F.  00,  t.  15. 

*  Refracting  telescopes  were  fonnerly  so  coastmcted  as  to  re- 
qnire  sncli  an  awkward  apparatos.  Hngenlns  invented  a  teles- 
cope witliont  a  tube.  Tlie  object  glass  was  fixed  to  a  long  pole, 
and  its  axis  lUrected  towards  any  object  by  a  string,  whicli  pass- 
ed down  from  the  glass  above  to  tlie  eye-glass  below.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  an  object  glass  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  focal  distance*  with  an  apparatus  belonging  to 
it,  which  he  had  made  himself.  It  is  described  in  his  Astroco- 
pfak  compendiaria  tubi  optici  molimlne  llberata,  Hague,  1684. 

t  'Herael,  or  tlerceleu  as  the  French  call  the  male  hawlc, 
which  is  less  in  the  body  by  a  third  part  than  the  female,  firom 
whence  it  hath  the  name.  Lord  Bacon  says  it  is  stronger  and 
mofe  conrageoos  than  the  female. 

X  The  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  Pica  Faradisea  of  Linncns. 
The  manucodiata  of  Edwards  and  Ray.  The  Portuguese  first 
saw  them  in  Gilolo,  Papua,  and  New  Guinea :  many  idle  fobJes 
have  been  propagated  concerning  these  birds,  among  which  ara 
to  be  reckoned,  tliat  they  have  no  feet,  pass  their  lives  in  the 
air  and  feed  on  that  element:  but  it  is  found  that  the  feet  are 
eatoO;  that  the  birds  may  dry  the  better,  and  the  scapular  feath- 
ers pravent  their  sitting  on  trees  in  windy  weather.  Natural- 
ists describe  many  species*  but  the  Paradisiea  apodo,.  or  greater 
bird  of  Paradise  is  generally  about  two  feet  in  length.  See  La- 
tham, Syn.  ii.  47,  Index,  i.  164,  and  Essay  on  India,  by  John 
Rein  hold  Forster,  p.  17.  MartleU  are  painted  by  the  heralds 
without  legs,  or  with  very  short  ones,  scarcely  visible.  In  Le 
Blane*s  I'ravels,  p.  115,  we  are  told  of  the  birds  of  Paradise,  that 
they  are  kept  in  a  cage  in  the  Sultan*s  garden,  and  are  thought 
hy  Ewopeans  to  have  no  1^^.  Lord  Bacon  has  the  following 
passage  In  his  Works,  ful.  vol.  iv.  p.  325 :  "  The  second  reason 
**tbat  OMule  me  silent  was,  because  this  suspicion  and  rumour 
*or  undertaking  settles  upon  no  person  certa'n:  it  is  like  the 
''birds  of  paradise,  that  thev  have  in  the  Indies,  that  have  no 
**  feet,  and  therefore  never  light  upon  any  place,  hut  the  wind 
**  carries  them  away.  And  such  a  thing  I  take  this  rumour  to 
**  be.*'  Pliny,  In  Us  Natural  History,  has  a  chapter  de  Apodibii% 
lib»&ch.ao. 


n 
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That  fat  off  like  a  star  did  appear : 

This  Sidiophel  liy  chance  eapy'd, 

And  with  amazement  ataring  wide : 

Ble«  na,  quoth  he,  what  dreadfal  wonder  4Sa 

U  that  appean  in  heayen  yonder  7 

A  comet,  and  without  a  beard ! 

Or  star,  that  ne'er  before  appeared ! 

I'm  certam  'tie  not  in  the  acrowl 

Of  all  those  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl,*  4M 

With  which,  like  Indian  plantations. 

The  learned  stock  the  constellations  ^ 

Nor  those  that,  drawn  for  signs,  have  been 

To  th*  houses  where  the  planets  inn*t 

It  must  be  supernatural,  435 

Unless  it  be  that  cannon-ball 

That,  shot  i'  the  air,  point-blank  upright, 

Was  borne  to  that  prodigious  height. 

That,  leam'd  philosophers  maintain, 

It  ne'er  came  backwards  down  again,§  440 

But  in  the  airy  regions  yet 

Hangs,  like  the  bmiy  o'  Mahomet  :|| 

____^ * 

*  Astronomers,  for  the  help  of  their  memenr,  and  to  avoid 
giving  names  to  every  star  in  particular,  have  divided  them  into 
constellations  oi  companies,  which  they  have  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  several  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  4tc^  as  they  fall  with- 
in the  compass  which  the  forms  of  these  creatures  reach  to. 
Butler,  in  his  Genuine  Remains,  vol.  i.  page  9,  says : 

Since  firom  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
Ail  other  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 

This  distribution  of  the  stars  Is  very  ancient.  Tully  mentions 
it  ftom  Aratus,  in  nearly  the  same  terms  which  are  used  In  oor 
astronomical  tables.  The  divisions  are  called  houses  by  the  as- 
trologers. 

t  Cosmographers,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  worid,  when 
they  found  many  vast  places,  whereof  they  knew  nothing,  are 
used  to  fill  the  same  with  an  account  of  Indian  plantations, 
strange  birds,  beasts,  &«.  So  historians  and  poets,  says  Plutarch, 
embroider  and  intermix  tlie  tales  of  ancient  times  with  fictions 
and  fabulous  discoveries. 

X  Signs,  a  pun  between  s^s  for  public  houses,  and  signs  or 
constellations  in  the  heavens.  Aratus  and  Eratosthenes.— The 
Catasterismoi  of  the  latter,  printed  at  the  end  of  Fell's  Aratus, 
are  nearly  as  old  as  Aratus  himself.  See  also  Hall's  Viigidemi- 
arum,  book  ii.  Sat.  vil.  v.  39. 

$  Some  foreign  philosophers  directed  a  cannon  against  the 
zenith ;  and,  having  fired  it,  dbuld  not  find  where  the  ball  fell 
from  whence  It  was  conjectured  to  have  stuck  In  the  nKxm  1>9S 
Cartes  Imagined  that  the  ball  remained  In  the  air. 

II  The  improbable  story  of  Mahomet's  body  being  suspended 
In  an  Iron  chest,  between  two  great  loadstones,  is  refuted  byjtfr 
Sandys  and  Dr.  Prideauz.         ^  ^  * 
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For  if  it  be  above  the  shade. 

That  by  the  earth's  round  bulk  is  made, 

'Tis  probable  it  may  from  far,  4tf 

Appear  no  bullet,  but  a  star. 

This  said,  he  to  his  engine  flew, 
Plac'd  near  at  hand,  in  open  view, 
And  raised  it,  till  it  leveli'd  right 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite  ;*  4St 

Then  peeping  thro*,  Bless  us !  quoth  he, 
It  is  a  planet  now  I  see  ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  by  his  proper 
Figure,  that's  like  tobacco-stopper,t 
It  should  be  Saturn :  yes,  'tis  clear  455 

'Tis  Saturn  ;  but  what  makes  him  there  ? 
He's  got  between  the  Dragon's  tail. 
And  farther  leg  behind  o'  th'  Whale  ;| 
Pray  heav'n  divert  the  fatal  omen, 
For  'tis  a  prodigy  not  common,  460 

And  can  no  less  than  the  world's  end, 
Or  nature's  funeral,  portend. 
With  (hat,  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Thro'  perspective  more  wistfully. 
When,  by  mischance,  the  fatal  string,  465 

That  kept  the  tow'ring  fowl  on  wing. 
Breaking,  down  fell  the  star.    Well  shot. 
Quoth  Whachum,  who  right  wisely  thought 
He'  ad  level] 'd  at  a  star,  and  hit  it ; 
But  Sidropbel,  more  subtle- witted,  470 

Cry'd  out.  What  horrible  and  fearful 
Portent  is  this,  to  see  a  star  fall ! 
It  threatens  nature,  and  the  doom 
Will  not  be  long  before  it  come ! 

*  The  lamlDoiu  part  of  the  glow-wonn  is  the  tail. 

t  This  allades  to  the  symbol  which  astronomers  ase  to  denote 
the  planet  Satam  (  ^),  and  astrologers  use  a  sign  not  mnch  an- 
like  it  It  is  no  wonder  Sidrophel  should  be  puzzled  to  Icnow 
for  certain  whether  it  was  Saturn  or  not.  as  the  phases  of  Saturn 
are  very  various  and  extraordinary,  and  long  perplexed  !he  as- 
troncHners,  who  could  not  divine  the  meaning  of  such  Irregular- 
ity :  thus  Hevelius  observes,  that  he  appears  sometimes  mono- 
spherieal,  sometimes  tritpkerieal,  tpherieo^naaUd,  eUiptiea-an- 
M9Udy  and  spheriaycuspidaUd ;  but  Hnygens  reduced  all  these 


phases  to  three  principal  ones,  round,  braekiaUdj  and  antaUd, 
See  Chambers's  Dictionary,  art  Saturn. 

X  Sidrophel,  the  star-gazer,  names  any  two  constellations  he 
ean  think  of:  or  rather  the  poet  designs  to  make  him  blunder, 
by  fixing  on  those  which  are  far  distant  from  each  other,  on 
diflbrent  sides  of  the  equator;  and  also  by  talking  of  the 
whale's  hinder  leg.  On  some  old  globes  the  whale  is  described 
with  legs. 
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When  Stan  do  fall,  'tis  plain  enough  475 

The  day  of  jndgment'a  not  far  off; 

As  lately  'twas  reveal'd  to  Sedgwick,* 

And  some  of  us  find  out  by  magick: 

Then,  since  the  time  we  hove  to  live  . 

In  this  world's  shoiien'd,  let  us  «triTe  400 

To  make  our  best  advantage  of  it, 

And  pay  our  losses  with  our  profit 

This  feat  fell  out  not  long  before 
The  Knight,  upon  the  forenam'd  score. 
In  quest  of  Sidrophd  advancing,  4R5 

Was  now  in  prospect  of  the  mansion ; 
Whom  he  discov'ring,  tum'd  his  glass. 
And  found  far  off 'twas  Hudibra& 

Whachum,  quoth  he,  Look  yonder,  some 
To  try  or  use  our  art  are  come :  4D0 

The  one's  the  learned  Knight ;  seek  out. 
And  pump  'em  what  they  come  about 
Whachum  advanc'd,  with  all  submisB'ncflB 
T*  accost  'em,  but  much  more  their  business : 
He  hold  the  stirrup,  while  the  Knight  495 

From  leathern  bare-bones  did  alight ; 
And,  taking  from  his  hand  the  bridle, 
Approach'd  the  dark  Squire  to  unriddle. 
He  gave  him  first  the  time  o'  th'  day,t 
And  welcom'd  him,  as  he  might  say :  500 

He  ask'd  him  whence  they  came,  and  whither 
Their  business  lay?    Quoth  Ralpho,  Hither. 
Did  you  not  lose  ?t — Quoth  Ralpho,  Nay. 
Quoth  Whachum,  Sir,  I  meant  your  way  ? 
Your  Knight — Quoth  Ralpho,  Is  a  lover,  505 

And  pains  intol'rable  doth  suffer ; 
For  lovers'  hearts  are  not  their  own  hearts. 
Nor  lights,  nor  lungs,  and  so  forth  downwards. 


*  Will.  Sedgwick  was  awhinudcal  fkoatlc  preacher,  settled  bjr 
tho  parliament  in  the  city  of  Ely.  He  pretended  much  to  rave- 
lations,  and  was  called  the  apostle  of  the  Isle  of  Ety.  He  gave 
out  that  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment  had  been  disclosed 
to- him  in  a  vision :  and  going  to  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Russet 
In  Camhridgeshire,  where  he  found  several  gentlemen,  he  waned 
them  all  to  prepare  themselves,  for  the  day  of  judgment  would 
be  some  day  in  the  next  week. 

t  He  bade  him  good  evening :  see  line  540. 

t  He  supposes  they  came  to  inquire  after  something  stolen 
pr  strayed ;  the  usual  case  with  people  when  they  apply  to  the 
cunning  man.  In  these  lines  we  nrast  observe  the  artfulness  of 
Whachum,  who  pumps  the  squire  concerning  the  knight's  bust- 
ness,  and  afterwards  relates  It  to  Sidrophel  in  the  presence  of 
loth  of  them. 
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What  time?--Qi]oth  Kalplio,  Sir,  tiM  Umg, 

Tbiee  yean  it  off  and  ea  has  hung —  no 

Quoth  he,  I  meant  what  time  o'  th'  day  'tit. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  between  seven  and  eight  'tie, 

Why  then,  quoth  Whachnm,  my  smali  art 

Telhi  me  the  Dame  has  a  hard  heart, 

Or  great  estate.    Quoth  Ralph,  A  jointure,  Sii 

Which  makes  him  have  so  hot  a  mind  t'  her. 

Mean-while  the  Knight  was  making  water. 

Before  he  fell  upon  &e  matter: 

Which  having  done,  the  Wizard  steps  in. 

To  give  him  a  suitable  reception ;  530 

But  Kept  his  businesB  at  a  bay, 

Till  Whachum  put  him  in  the  way ; 

Who  having  now,  by  Ralpho's  light. 

Expounded  th'  errand  of  the  Ki^ht, 

And  what  be  came  to  know^  drew  near,  585 

To  whisper  in  the  Conj'rer's  ear. 

Which  he  prevented  thus :  What  was't. 

Quoth  he,  that  I  was  saying  last,* 

Before  these  gentlemen  arriv'd? 

Quoth  Whachum,  Venus  you  retrieved,  530 

In  opposition  with  Mars, 

And  no  benign  and  friendly  stars 

T'  allay  the  effectt    Quoth  Wizard,  So: 

In  Virgo  ?  ha !     Quoth  Whachum,  No  :t 

Has  Saturn  nothing  to  do  in  it  ;§  535 

One  tenth  of 's  circle  to  a  minute ! 

'Tis  well,  quoth  he — Sir  you'll  excuse 

This  rudeness  I  am  forc'd  to  use  ; 

It  is  a  scheme,  and  face  of  heaven. 

As  til'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even,  540 


*  To  prevent  the  suspicion  which  might  be  created  by  whis- 
pering, he  causes  Whachnm  to  relate  his  inteliigenee  aloud,  in 
me  cant  terms  of  his  own  profession. 

t  There  should  be  no  comma  after  the  word  retriev*d ;  it  here 
dgnifies  found,  observed,  from  the  French  retrouver.  Venus,  the 
gmldess  of  love,  opposes  and  thwarts  Man,  the  god  of  war,  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  no  accord  between  them.  By  which  he 
gives  him  to  understand,  that  the  knight  was  in  love,  and  had 
small  hopes  of  success. 

t  Is  his  mistress  a  virgin  1    No. 

$  Saturn,  Kpdvotf  was  the  god  of  time.  The  wizard  bv  these 
words  inquires  how  long  the  love  aflSdr  had  been  carried  on. 
Whachum  replies,  one  tenth  of  his  circle  to  a  minuter  or  three 
years ;  one  tenth  of  the  thirty  years  in  which  Saturn  finislies 
his  revolution,  and  exactly  the  time  which  tlie  knight's  eourt- 
■hlp  had  been  pending. 

12* 
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I  was  oontemplatiDg  upon 

When  yoo  arriy'd ;  but  now  I've  done. 

Qooth  Hudibras,  If  I  appear 
UnaeaaonaUe  in  coming  here 
At  each  a  time,  to  intenmpt  54S 

Your  specttlationfly  which  I  hop'd 
AaBiataoce  from,  and  come  to  uae, 
'Tis  fit  that  I  ask  your  excuse. 

By  no  means,  Sir,  qnoth  Sidrophel, 
The  Stan  yoar  coming  did  foretel ;  5M 

I  did  expect  you  here,  and  knew, 
Before  you  spake,  your  business  too.* 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Make  that  appear. 
And  I  shall  credit  whatsoe'er 
You  tell  me  after,  on  your  word,  S5S 

Howe'er  unlikely,  or  absurd. 

You  are  m  love.  Sir,  with  a  widow, 
Quoth  he,  that  does  not  greatly  heed  you, 
And  for  three  yeais  has  rid  your  wit  ' 

And  passion,  without  drawing  bit ;  560 

And  now  your  busmess  is  to  know 
If  you  shall  carry  her,  or  no. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  You're  in  the  right, 
But  how  the  devil  you  come  by't 
I  can't  imagine ;  for  the  stars,  M5 

I'm  sure,  can  tell  no  more  than  a  hoise : 
Nor  can  their  aspects,  tho'  you  pore 
Your  eyes  out  on  'em,  tell  you  more 
Than  th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  sheeni,t 
That  turns  as  certain  aa  the  spheres :  570 

But  if  the  Devil's  of  your  counsel. 
Much  may  be  done,  my  noUe  donzel  ;t 

*  Id  some  ediUons  we  read,  Know  before  yon  tprnk, 
t  **Pot  a  paira  of  sheens  In  the  rim  of  a  sieve,  and  let  two 
**  persons  set  ihe  tip  of  each  of  their  forefingers  upon  the  upper 
**  part  of  the  sheers,  holding  it  with  the  sieve  up  from  the  ground 
*'  steddilie,  and  ask  Peter  and  Paul  whether  A.  B.  or  C.  hath 
"atolne  the  .hing  lost,  and  at  the  nomination  of  the  snilty  per- 
**  son  the  sieve  will  turn  round.*'  fleet's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft, 
book  zil.  ch.  xvli.  p.  98S.  The  KWKiv6uavTis,  or  diviner  by  a 
sieve,  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  Idyll,  ill.  31.  The  Greek  prae- 
tice  differed  very  little  from  that  which  has  been  stated  above. 
They  tied  a  thread  to  the  sieve,  or  fixed  it  to  a  pair  of  shears, 
which  they  held  between  two  fingers.  After  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  gods,  they  repeated  the  names  of  the  suspected 
pefsons ;  and  he,  at  whose  name  the  sieve  turned  round,  was 
a4iudged  guilty.    Potter's  6r.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

i  A  sneering  kind  of  appellation :  donzel  being  a  diminutive 
Dooi  don.    BuUer  says,  in  his  character  of  a  squire  of  Damei^ 
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And  *tis  on  this  account  I  come, 
To  know  from  you  my  fatal  doom. 

Quoth  Sidropbel,  If  you  suppose,  57S 

Sir  Knight,  that  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  might  suspect  and  take  the  alarm, 
Your  business  is  but  to  inform  :* 
But  if  it  be,  'tis  ne'er  the  near. 
You  have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear ;  SM 

For  I  assure  you,  for  my  part, 
I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art ; 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology ; 

But  for  the  devil ;  know  nothing  by  hiniy  S6S 

But  only  this,  that  I  defy  him. 

Quoth  he,  Whatever  others  deem  ye, 
I  understand  your  metonymy  ;t 
Your  words  of  second-hand  iutention,! 
When  things  by  wrongful  names  you  mention ;     999 


(vol.  il.  p.  379,)  **he  \m  donzel  to  the  damzels,  nnd  gentlemaa 
**  usher  daily  waiter  on  the  ladies,  that  rubs  out  bis  time  In  ma- 


*  Uns  legs  and  love  to  them."    The  word  Is  likewise  used  ia 
Ben  Joason*s  Alchymlst.    l**Domel  del  Phebo,    A  celebrated 

*  hero  of  romance  In  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  Jce.    Donzel  is 


**  from  the  ItaliaOf  AmteUo^  and  OMaos  a  squire,  or  young  man ; 
**  or,  as  FI«rio  says,  *  A  daroosell,  a  bacheler,*  itc.  He  seenu  al- 
**  ways  united  with  Roslctear. 

**  Defend  thee  powerfully,  many  thee  sumptuously,  and  keep 
"  thee  ia  despite  of  Bonelear  or  Donzel  del  Pkebo. 

"  Malcontent,  O.  Pi.  iv.  98. 

*'  D^nul  del  Pkebo  and  Sosicleer !  are  you  there  t 

•*  The  Biid  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  vill.  S4a 

**  So  the  Captain  in  Philaster  calls  the  citizens  in  insarrectloii 
**  with  him,  *My  dear  D^nseU:*  and  presently  afier,  when  Phi- 
**  lasier  appears  salutes  him  by  the  title  of 

** ^My  royal  Realelear ! 

'*  We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guards,  thy  roarers. 

**  Philaster,  v.  pu  105-7.**— Nares's  Glossary.] 

*  At  that  time  there  was  a  severe  iaqaisiti<Ni  agalasteo^Jurers, 
witches,  <cc.  See  the  note  oa  line  143.  Ia  Bymer's  SVedem, 
vol.  zvl.  p.  066,  is  a  special  pardon  from  king  James  to  Shnon 
Bead,  for  practising  the  black  art  It  is  entitled,  De  Pardonatio- 
Be  pro  Simone  Bead  de  InvoGatione,et  ConjorationeCacodaBmo- 
num.  He  is  there  said  to  have  Invoked  certain  wicked  spirits  ia 
the  year  1006,  In  the  parish  of  St  Geoige,  Southwark,  particolai^ 
ly  one  such  spirii  called  Heavelon,  another  called  Faiemoa,  and 
a  third  called  Cleveton. 

t  Metonymy  Is  a  figure  of  speech,  whereby  the  caaae  Is  put 
for  the  effect,  the  subject  for  the  aiUunct. 

t  Terms  of  second  intention,  among  the  schoolmen,  deaole 
Ideas  which  have  been  arbitrarily  adopted  forpurpoaesof  scieaea^ 
in  opposition  to  those  which  an  coanected  with  Mastble  oh* 
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The  myrtie  Muse  of  all  your  terms, 

Tbmt  are  indeed  bnl  magio  cbamw 

To  raiee  the  deril,  and  mean  one  thing. 

And  that  is  downright  oonjoring ', 

And  in  itulf  mora  warrantable* 

Than  cheat  or  canting  to  a  rabble. 

Or  patting  tricks  apon  the  moon. 

Which  by  confed'zacy  are  done. 

Your  ancient  conjuien  were  wont 

To  make  her  from  her  sphens  dismomityt 

And  to  their  incantatioos  stoop ; 

They  scom'd  to  pore  thro'  telosoope^ 

Or  idly  play  at  lK>-peep  with  her, 

To  find  oat  doady  or  fair  weather, 

Which  eVry  almanac  can  tell 

Perhaps  as  learnedly  and  well 

As  you  yoarwlf — ^Then,  friend,  I  doubt 

You  go  the  furthest  way  abont : 

Your  modem  Indian  magician 

Makes  but  a  hole  in  th'  earth  to  piss  in,; 

And  straight  resolves  all  questions  by't. 

And  seldom  fails  to  be  i'  th'  right 

The  Rosy-crucian  way's  more  sore 

To  bring  the  devil  to  the  lure  ; 

Each  of  'em  has  a  several  gin. 

To  catch  intelligences  in.§ 

Some  by  the  nose,  with  fumes,  trepan  'em, 

As  Dunstan  did  the  devil's  grannam.|l 

*  The  kaiglit  luui  no  ftlth  in  aatrolofnr ;  Imt  wlsbefl  the  coqjn- 
f«r  to  own  plainly  that  he  deals  with  the  devil,  and  then  he  will 
hope  for  tone  satisfketion  from  him.  To  show  what  may  be 
done  hi  this  way,  be  reconnts  the  great  achievements  of  soreer- 
en. 

1 80  the  witch  Cnaidia  hourtt  of  benelf  in  Horace : 
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Diripeie  Innam  voeUrat  poesim  meis. 

The  andenu  fteqnently  introdaoed  this  fiction.  See  Virgil, 
Eclogne  Till.  6D.  Ovid*t  Metamorphoses,  vii.  207.  Propertios, 
Uiok  1.  elegy  i.  19,  and  Tibnllas,  book  1.  elegy  11. 44. 

t  ''The  kinf!  presently  called  to  his  Bongl  to  clear  the  air;  the 
cenlnror  immi  iiaiely  made  a  hole  in  the  ground,  wherein  lie 
arined."  Le  i;iane*s  Travels,  p.  96.  The  ancient  Zabii  used  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  fill  it  with  blood,  as  the  means  of 
IbnniagaooRespoiMlence  with  demons,  and  obtaining  their  fit- 
vor. 

J  To  secure  demons  or  spirits. 
The  chymists  and  alchymists.  In  the  Remains  of  Butle^ 
li.  p.  93S,  we  read :  **Thefle  spirits  they  use  to  catch  by  the 
noses  with  ftimlgatlons,  as  St  Dunstan  did  the  devil,  by  a  pairof 
tongs.**  The  stnry  ofSt.  Dunstan  taking  the  devU  by  the  none  with 
apair  of  hot  pincers,  has  been  iiequenily  related.  St.  Dunstan  ttfed 
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Othen  with  characten  and  words 

Catch  'em,  as  men  in  nets  do  birds  ;*  6S0 

And  some  with  symbols,  agOB,  and  trioks, 

Engrav'd  in  planetary  niclU|t 

With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  'em 

Down  from  their  orbs,  arrest,  and  catch  'em  ^ 

Make  'em  depose,  and  answer  to  ttH 

All  questions,  e'er  they  let  them  go. 

Bombastus  kept  a  deyil's  bird 

Shut  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword,§ 

That  taught  him  all  the  cunning  pranks 

Of  past  and  f  ature  mountebanks.  630 

Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  devirs  looking  glass,  a  stone,!! 

in  the  tenth  eentniy :  wu  a  great  admirer  and  proficient  in  the 
polite  arts,  particularly  painting  and  scQiptnre.  As  be  was  very 
attentively  in  his  cell  engraving  a  gold  cup,  the  devil  tempted 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  beaatiflil  woman.  The  saint,  perceiving 
in  the  spiilt  who  it  was,  took  np  a  red  hot  pair  of  tongs,  and 
catching  hold  of  tlie  devil  by  the  nose,  made  him  howl  in  sach 
a  terrible  manner  as  to  be  heard  all  over  tlie  neighborhood. 

*  By  repetition  of  magical  sounds  and  words,  properly  called 
enchantments. 

t  By  figures  and  signatures  described  according  to  astrological 
symmetry  ;  that  is,  certain  conjunctions  or  oppositions  with  the 
lAanets  and  aspects  of  the  stars. 

t  Carmina  vel  cqdIo  possont  dedueere  lunam. 

$  Bombastus  de  Hoheabeim,  called  also  AureUns  PhilipiWis, 
uid  Theophrasttts,  but  more  generaliy  known  by  the  name  of 
Paracelsus,  was  son  of  Williun  Hohenheim,  and  anth<Hr,  or  rath- 
er restorer,  of  chymical  pharmacy.  He  ventured  upon  a  free 
administering  uf  mercury  and  laudanum ;  and  performed  cures, 
which,  in  tliose  days  of  ignorance,  were  deemed  supernatural. 
He  entertained  some  whimsical  notions  coneeming  the  antedilu- 
vlaa  form  of  man,  and  mah*s  generation.  Mr.  Butler's  note  on 
this  passage  is  in  the  following  wovds:  ''Paracelsus  is  said  to 
**  have  kept  a  smalt  devil  prisoner  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword ; 
**  which  was  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  was  so  valiant  in  his 
"  drink.  However,  It  was  to  better  purpose  than  Hannibal  carried 
''poison  in  bis  sword,  to  dispatch  himself  if  he  should  happen  to 
**  be  surirised  In  any  great  extremity :  for  the  sword  would  have 
**  Aym  the  feat  alone  much  better  and  more  toldier-iike.  And  it 
**  was  below  the  honor  of  so  great  a  commander  to  go  oat  of  the 
"wortdllkearat.'* 

H  J)r.  Dee  had  a  stone,  which  he  called  hit  angelical  stone, 
pretending  that  it  was  brought  to  him  by  an  angel :  and  *'  by  a 
''spirit  It  was,  sure  enough/'  says  Dr.  M.  Ouanbon.  We  and 
Dee  himself  telUng  the  empemr  **  that  the  angels  of  Gfid  had 
**  brought  to  him  a  stone  of  tliat  vajue,  that  no  earthly  kinsdom 
**  is  of  that  worthiness,  as  to  be  compared  to  the  virtue  or  dngnl* 
**  ty  thereof."*  It  was  laree,  round,  and  very  transparent ;  and 
persons  who  were  qualified  for  the  sight  of  it,  were  to  perceive 
various  shapes  and  figures,  either  represented  in  It  as  in  a  look- 

*  See  CaMubon'a  relation  of  wlutt  painci  tetvoea  Dr.  Dm  and  MOka  ^irita 
pffiatad  at  London,  1669. 
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Wheie,  playing  with  him  at  bo-peep, 

He  ■oiv'd  all  problems  ne'er  eo  deep. 

Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug,  635 

r  th'  garb  and  habit  of  a  dog,« 

Ing-gtasa,  or  •tandiog  upon  it  as  on  a  pedestal.  This  stoDe  Is  now 
In  the  posaeision  of  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  earl  of  Or- 
ford,  at  Strawberry^hill.*  It  appears  to  be  a  volcanic  pmdao- 
tion,  of  the  species  vulgarly  called  the  black  Iceland  agate, 
which  Is  a  perfectly  vitrified  lava ;  and  according  to  Bergman's 
analysis,  contains  of  siliceous  earth  sixty-nine  parts  In  a  hun- 
dred ;  aiijrtllaeeous  twenty- two  parts  and  martial  nine.  See  Berg« 
OpufC.  vol.  iii.  p.  9Mt  ead  Letters  from  Iceland,  lett  S5.  The  la- 
pis obsidianus  of  tfauB  ancients  is  suppiMcd  to  have  been  of  this 
species :  a  stone,  according  to  Pliny,  ^quem  in  Ethiopia  Invenit 
**  Obdidius,  nigerrlml  colorls  aliqaando  et  translncidi,  crassiore 
**  visu,  atqne  In  specuUs  parletnm  pro  Imagine  umbras  redden te.** 
PllB.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  zxxvi.  cap.  98.  The  same  kind  of  stone  is 
found  also  in  Bouth  America;  and  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
from  its  color,  piedra  de  gallinaco.  The  poet  might  term  k  the 
devirs  looking-glass,  from  the  use  which  Dee  and  Kelly  made 
of  it;  and  because  It  has  been  the  common  practice  of  conjurers 
to  answer  the  Inquiries  of  persons,  by  representations  shown 
to  them  in  a  looking-glass.  Dr.  M.  Casaubon  quotes  a  paHsago 
to  this  purpose  from  a  manascript  of  Roger  Bacon,  Inscribed  De 
dictis  et  faciis  fiilsorum  maihematicorum  et  demonum.  "  The 
**  demons  sometimes  appear  to  them  really,  sometimes  Imaginari- 
**lvin  basins  and  polished  things,  and  shew  them  wliaiever 
"  they  desire.  Boys,  looking  upon  these  surfaces,  see  by  Imagi- 
**  nation,  things  that  have  been  stolen ;  to  what  places  they  have 
**  been  carried ;  what  persons  took  them  away :  and  the  like.** 
In  the  proSmlum  of  Joach.  Camerarius  to  Plutarch  De  Oracuils, 
we  are  told  that  a  gentleman  of  Nurimberg  had  a  crystal  which 
had  this  singular  virtue,  vis.,if  any  one  desired  to  know  anything 
past  or  future,  let  a  young  man,  castnm,  or  who  was  not  of  age, 
look  Into  it;  he  would  first  see  a  man,  so  and  so  apparelled,  and 
afterwards  what  he  desired.  We  meet  with  a  similar  story  in 
Heylin's  History  of  the  Reformation,  part  iii.  The  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, brother  to  queen  Jane  Seymour,  having  formerly  been  em- 
ployed In  France,  acquainted  himself  there  with  a  learned  man, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  great  skill  in  magic.  To  this  person, 
by  rewards  and  importunities,  he  applied  for  information  concern- 
ing his  affairs  at  home ;  and  his  impertinent  curiosity  was  so  &r 
gratified,  that  by  tlie  help  of  some  magical  perspective,  he  beheld 
a  gentleman  In  a  more  mmlliar  posture  with  his  wife  than  was 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  either  party.  To  this  diabolical 
illusion  he  is  said  to  have  given  so  much  credit,  that  he  not  only 
estranged  himself  from  her  society  at  his  return,  but  furnished  a 
second  wife  with  an  excellent  reason  for  urging  the  disin- 
herison of  his  former  children.  Tlxe  ancienu  had  also  the 
AiBonawrda. 

*  **  As  Paracelsus  had  a  devil  confined  In  the  pummel  of  his 
"  sword,  BO  Agrippa  had  one  tied  to  his  dog's  collar,'*  savs  Eras* 
tus.  It  Is  probable  that  the  collar  had  some  strange  unintelllgl* 
ble  characters  engraven  upon  it.    Mr.  Butler  hath  a  note  oa 

*  Th«  auilMntieitT  and  Identity  of  thii  itone  cannot  be  doubted,  u  its  (I*-* 
■eent  ia  mora  ehitlj  proved  than  that  or  Anmemndn'e  aceptre.  It  wu 
meeifled  in  the  eauloprue  of  the  earl  of  Peteri>orou«rh,  at  Dravton:  thene* 
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That  was  his  tator,  and  the  cur 

Read  to  th'  occult  philosopher,* 

And  taught  him  subtly  to  mamtain 

All  other  sciences  are  yain.t  640 

To  this,  quoth  Sidrophello,  Sir, 
Agrippa  was  no  conjurer,t 
Nor  Paracelsus,  no,  nor  Behmen ; 
Nor  was  the  dog  a  caco-dsmon, 
But  a  true  dog  that  would  shew  tricks  MS 

For  th'  emp'ror,  aud  leap  o*er  sticks ; 
Would  fetch  and  cany,  was  more  civil 
Than  other  dogs,  but  yet  no  deyil ; 
And  whatsoe'er  he's  said  to  do. 
He  went  the  self-same  way  we  go.  09t 

As  for  the  Rosy-cross  philosophers. 
Whom  you  wiU  have  to  be  but  sorcerers, 
What  they  pretend  to  is*ho  more 
Than  Trismegistus  did  before,^ 
Pythagoras,  old  Zoroa8ter,||  655 


ihesa  lines  In  the  following  words :  **  Cornelius  Anippa  had  a 
*dog  that  was  suspected  to  be  a  spirit,  for  some  tricks  he  was 
'*  wont  to  do  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  dog.  But  the  author  of 
"  Magia  Adamica  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  vindicate 
'*  both  the  doctor  and  the  dog  from  that  aspersion ;  In  which 
"he  has  shown  a  very  great  respect  and  kindness  for  them 
"both.** 

*  A  book  entitled,  De  OecnltA  PhilosophiA,  was  ascribed  to 
Agrippa,  and  fh>m  thence  he  was  called  the  occult  philosopher. 

t  Bishop  Warburton  says,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant 
than  this  turn  given  to  Agrlppa's  silly  book  De  Vanltate  Scien- 
tlamm. 

}  A  subject  of  much  disputation.  Paulns  Jovius,  and  others 
malntHin  that  he  was.  Wierus  and  Monsieur  Naude  endeavor 
tu  vindicate  him  from  the  charge :  Apologie  pour  les  grands 
bommes  accuses  de  magie.  Perhaps  we  may  best  apologize  fhr 
Agrippa,  by  saying,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  every  book 
which  has  been  attributed  to  him.    See  Canto  I.  line  540. 

$  The  Egyptian  Thoth  or  Tout,  called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Mercury  by  the  Latins,  fimm  whom  the  ehymists  pretend  to 
have  derived  their  art,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  soon  aAer  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  to  have  made  improvements  in  every  branch 
of  learning.  '*  Thoth,*'  says  Lactantius,  **  aotlquissluus  et  in- 
**  stmctlssimus  omnl  nenere  doctrine,  adeo  ut  ei  multanim  rerum 
**  et  artlum  scientilL  Trisroe^isto  cognomen  imponeret.*'  B.  1.  cap. 
0.  The  Egyptians  anciently  engraved  their  laws  atid  discoveries 
in  science  upon  columns,  which  were  deposited  in  the  colleges 
of  the  priests.  The  column  In  their  language  was  termed  Thoth. 
And  in  a  country  where  almost  every  thing  became  an  obJe<i 
of  worship,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  sacred  column  should  be 
personlftco,  and  that  Thoth  should  be  revered  as  the  inventor  nf 
great  promoter  of  learning. 

ii  Pythagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher,  flourished  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century  before  Christ.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Thakw : 
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And  Appollonius  their  maBtor,* 
To  whom  they  do  eonfesB  they  owe 
All  that  they  do,  and  all  they  know. 

Quoth  Hudibraa,  Alas !  what  ia't  t*  as 
Whether  'twas  said  by  Tnamegistiis,  66€ 

If  it  be  nonsense,  false,  or  mystic, 
Or  not  intelligible,  or  sophistic  7 
Tis  not  antiquity,  nor  anthw. 
That  makes  troth  troth,  altho*  time's  daughter  ;t 
Twas  he  that  pot  her  in  the  pit,  665 


sod  travelled  forty  yean  In  "Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  other  parts  of 
tbe  East,  velat  pedo  lilecamm,  for  the  sake  of  improvemeat. 
Bee  Diog.  Laert.  He  was  Initiated  into  all  their  mysteries.  At 
last  he  settled  in  Italy,  and  fonnded  the  Italic  sect  He  common- 
ly expressed  himself  by  symtiols.  Many  incredible  stories  are 
reported  of  him  by  Laertlas,  Jamblicos,  and  others.  Old  Zo- 
roaster, so  old  that  authors  know  not  when  he  lived.  Some 
make  him  cotemporary  with  Abraham.  Others  place  him  five 
thoQsand  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Justin  says  of  him, 
**  Postremnm  ill!  (Nino)  belluni  cum  Zoroastre,  rege  Bactriano* 
**  rum  fhit,  qui  primus  dicitur  artes  magicas  invenisse,  et  mnodi 
"  prlneipla,  aldenuiMine  motua  diiigentissimi  spectasse.'*  Lib. 
1.  cap.  1. 

*  Appollonius,  of  Tyana,  lived  In  the  time  of  Dr)inUlan.  He 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras;  tniveiled  far  Ixith  enst 
and  west;  everywhere  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  temple" ; 
was  a  critical  inspector  of  the  pagan  worship;  iiml  *ei  hiinscir 
to  reform  and  pnrifV  their  ritual.  He  was  inucti  aver>e  to  ani- 
mal sacrifices,  and  condemned  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators. 
Many  improbable  wonders  are  related  of  him  by  Pbilostrains; 
and  more  are  added  by  subsequent  writers.  According  t«>  these 
accounts  he  raised  the  dead,  rendered  himself  invisible,*  was 
seen  at  Rome  and  Pnteoli  on  the  same  day ;  and  proclaimed  nt 
Efrtiesns  the  murder  of  Domitian  at  the  very  instant  of  its  perpetnf 
tion  at  Rome.  This  last  fact  is  attested  by  Dio  Cassins  the  consular 
historian ;  who  with  the  most  vehement  asseverations,  afiirms 
It  to  be  certainly  true,  though  it  should  be  denied  a  thousand 
times  over.  Yet  the  same  Dio  elsewhere  calls  him  a  chertt  and 
hnpiMtor.  Dio  Ixviil.  nit  et  Ixxvil.  18.  For  an  account  of  the 
diflbrence  of  the  Vnirtia,  Maysfa,  ^apftaKelaj  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  superstitions  brought  from  Persia,  see  Suidas  in 
voeem  Vonrtia.    Their  master,  i.  e.  master  of  the  Rosicrucians. 

t  The  knight  argues  that  opinions  are  not  always  to  be  re* 
ceived  on  the  authority  of  a  great  name ;  nor  does  the  antiquity 
of  an  opinion  ever  constitute  the  truth,  of  It,  though  time  will 
often  give  stability  to  truth,  and  foster  it  as  a  iegitlmais  oflbpring. 
Tet  perhaps  there  is  many  a  learned  character  to  which  the  lines 
of  Horece  are  applicable : 

dui  redit  in  fastos,  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis ; 
Miraturque  nihil,  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit.     _. 

£pi8t.  lib.  11.  ep.  1. 48. 


*  TIm  hnthtu  vws  fond  cf  eampmHitg  thsw  feati  with  tiM 
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Before  lie  pull'd  her  out  of  it  ;5 

And  as  be  eate  his  sons,  just  so 

He  feeds  upon  his  daughtess  toat 

Nor  does  it  follow,  'cause  a  herald 

Can  make  a  gentleman*  scarce  a  year  old,t  CTt 

To  be  descended  of  a  race 

Of  ancient  kings  in  a  small  space, 

That  we  shonld  all  opinions  hold 

Authentic,  that  we  can  make  old. 

Quoth  Sidropbel,  It  is  no  part  <75 

Of  prudence  to  cry  down  an  art. 
And  what  it  may  perform,  deny. 
Because  you  understand  not  why ; 
As  Ayerrhois  play'd  but  a  mean  trick. 
To  damn  our  whole  art  for  eccentrick,§  680 

*  Time  brings  many  tniths  to  light:  aecoidlag  to  Honee. 
EpUt.Ub.i.ep.vl.S4: 

dnlcquld  sob  teiri  est  in  aprtcmn  ftafent  srtsa. 

Bat  time  often  involves  svbjects  in  perplexity,  and  oecasiont 
those  very  difficarees  which  afterwards  it  helps  to  remove. 
**  Veritatem  in  patoo  latentera  non  inconclnne  finxit  antiquitas.** 
Cicero  eraployv  a  saying  of  Demoeritas  to  this  purpose,  Aeadem. 
QosBst.  i.  13,  **  angustoa  sensos,  ImbecUlos  aBimos,  bravla  cnnl- 
**  cala  vite,  et  at  Demoeritas,  in  proftindo  veritatem  esse  demer* 
**  sam."  Again  in  Lucailo :  **  Natnram  accasa,  que  In  profiindo 
**  veritatem,  at  ait  Demoeritos,  penltas  abstraserit.**  Bishop 
Warbarton  observes,  that  the  satlra  otmtained  in  these  lines  of 
oar  aathor  is  fine  and  Jasu  Cieanthes  said,  "*  that  truth  was  bid 
**  in  a  pit.'*  **  Yes,**  answers  the  poet ;  "  bat  yoa  Greek  philoso- 
**  pliers  were  the  first  that  pat  her  in  there,  and  then  claimed  so 
**  mach  merit  to  yourselves  for  drawing  her  oat.**  The  first  Greek 
philosophers  greatly  obscared  troth  by  their  endless  specatatlons, 
and  it  was  basiness  enough  for  the  indastry  and  talents  of  their 
anceessofs  to  clear  matters  np. 

t  If  trath  is  **  time's  daughter,"  yet  Satom,  Zptfvof ,  or  Tims, 
may  be  never  the  kinder  to  her  on  that  account.  For  as  poets 
feign  tiiat  Satam  eats  his  sons,  so  he  feeds  upon  liis  daughters. 
He  devoars  troths  as  well  as  years,  and  buries  them  in  oluivion. 

t  la  all  civil  wars  the  order  of  things  is  subverted  ;  the  poor 
become  rich,  and  the  rich  poor.  And  they  who  suddenly  gaia 
riches  most  ia  the  next  place  be  furnished  with  an  honorable 
pedicree.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  preserved  in  Walk- 
er's History  of  independency,  Bate*s  Lives  of  the  Regicides,  &c 

(  Averroes  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  great 
critic,  lawyer,  and  physician ;  and  one  of  the  most  subtle  phi- 
losophers tiiat  ever  appeared  among  the  Arabians.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Anstotie,  ftom  whence  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  commentator.  He  much  disliked  the  epicycles  and 
eccentrics  which  Ptolemy  had  introduced  into  his  s>-8tem ;  they 
seemMl  so  absord  to  him,  that  they  gave  him  a  disgust  to  the 
sdence  of  astronomy  in  general.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
tbroied  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  astrology.  Here  likewise 
was  too  roach  eccentricity :  and  he  condemned  the  art  as  use- 
less and  fallacious,  having  no  foundation  of  truth  or  certainty. 
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For  who  knows  all  that  knowledge  contains  7 

Men  dwell  not  on  the  tops  of  moontains, 

Bat  on  their  sides,  or  risiugB  seat ; 

So  'tis  with  knowledge's  yast  height 

Do  not  the  hist'ries  of  all  ages  68S 

Relate  miraculous  presages 

Of  strange  turns,  in  the  worid*s  afiain. 

Foreseen  b'  astrologers,  sooth-sayers, 

Chaldeans,  learned  Genothliacs,* 

And  some  that  have  writ  almanacs  7  OM 

The  Median  emp'ror  dream'd  his  daughter 

Had  pist  all  Asia  under  water,t 

And  that  a  yine,  sprung  from  her  haunches, 

O'erspread  his  empire  with  its  branches ; 

And  did  not  soothsayers  expound  it,  605 

As  after  by  th'  event  he  found  it  T 

When  CflBsar  in  the  senate  fell. 

Did  not  the  sun  eclips'd  foreteII,t 

And  in  resentment  of  his  slaughter, 

Look'd  pale  for  almost  a  year  after  7  700 

Augustus  having,  b'  oversight, 

Put  on  his  left  shoe  'fore  his  right,§ 

Had  like  to  have  been  slain  that  day, 

By  soldiers  mutm'ing  for  pay. 

Are  there  not  myriads  of  this  sort,  705 

Which  stories  of  all  times  report  ? 

Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries, 


*  Genetbllacl,  termed  also  Chaldael,  were  soothsayers,  who 
undertook  to  foretell  the  fortunes  of  men  from  circnmstances  at- 
tending their  births.    Casters  of  nativity. 

t  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  had  this  dream  of  his  daughter 
Mandane ;  and  being  alarmed  at  the  interpretation  of  it  which 
was  given  by  the  magi,  he  married  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian 
of  mean  quality.  Her  son  was  Cyras,  who  fulfilled  the  dream 
by  the  conquest  of  Asia.    See  Herodotus,  i.  107,  and  Justin. 

t  The  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  been  noticed  before 
the  death  of  Cicsar,  are  mentioned  by  several  of  the  classics, 
Vfargil,  Ovid,  Plutarch,  fcc.  But  the  poet  alludes  to  what  Is  re- 
lated by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  11.  30,  "finnt  prodigiosl.  et 
**  longiores  soils  defectus,  quails  oociso  Ca»are  dlctatore,  et  An- 
*'  toniano  bello,  totius  pene  anni  pallore  continuo." 

^  An  excellent  banter  upon  omens  and  prodigies.  Pliny  gives 
this  account  in  his  second  book :  **  Divas  Augustus  Itevum  prodI* 
*'dit  sibicalceum  prspostere  inductum,qao  die  seditione  militari 
**  prope  adflictas  est."  And  Saetonius,  in  Aagusti  Vit&,  sect.  03, 
says :  **  (Aagustns)  aaspicia  qutedam  et  omina  pro  certissimis 
**observabat,  si  mane  sibl  calceus  perperam,  ac  sinister  pro  dex- 
*  tro  indnceretnr,  ut  dimm.*'  Charles  the  First  is  said  to  have 
been  much  affected  by  some  omens  of  this  kind,  sach  as  the 
■ortes  Virgilians,  observations  on  his  bast  made  bv  Bernini,  and 
aa  Us  plctare^  '  ' 
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When  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees  7 
The  Roman  senate,  when  within 
The  city  walls  an  owl  was  seen,*  710 

Did  cause  their  clergy,  with  lustrations, 
Oor  synod  calls  homiliations, 
The  iouud-fac*d  prodigy  t'  avert. 
From  doing  town  or  country  hurt. 
And  if  an  owl  have  so  much  pow'r,  71S 

Why  should  not  planets  havo  much  more, 
That  in  a  region  far  above 
Inferior  fowls  of  the  air  move, 
Aud  should  see  further,  and  foreknow 
More  than  their  aueury  below  ?  780 

Tho'  that  once  serrd  the  polity 
Of  mighty  states  to  govern  by  ;t 
And  this  is  what  we  take  in  hand, 
By  powerful  art,  to  understand  ; 
Which,  how  wo  have  performed,  all  ages  785 

Can  speak  th'  events  of  our  presages. 
Have  we  not  lately  in  the  moon. 
Found  a  new  world,  to  th'  old  unknown  ? 
Discovered  sea  and  land,  Columbus 
Aud  Magellan  could  never  compass  ?  730 

Made  mountains  with  our  tubes  appear, 
And  cattle  grazing  on  them  there  ? 
Quoth  Hudibras,  You  lie  so  ope, 
That  I,  without  a  telescope. 

Can  find  your  tricks  out,  aud  descry  735 

Where  you  tell  truth,  and  where  you  lie : 
For  Anaxagoras  long  agone. 
Saw  bills,  as  well  as  you,  i'  th'  moon,t 


*  Anno  uite  Cbristam  97,  babone  In  nrbe  viso,  nrbs  Instrala. 
Babone  In  capitolio  sninni  deorani  simnlacra  viw>,  cam  piaratnr, 
tennis  Tictlma  eianimU  coacldit.  Jnlius  Obsequens,  No.  44-45, 
et  Lycottbenet,  pp.  194, 195. 

t  It  appears  from  many  passages  of  Cicero,  and  other  authors, 
that  toe  determinations  of  tbe  augnrs,  aruspices,  and  the  sybil 
line  books,  were  commonly  contrived  to  promote  the  ends  of 
government,  or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  chief  managers  in 
the  commonwealth. 

}  See  Bnmet's  Aithcolog.  cap.  x.  p.  144.  Anaxagoras  of 
Clazoroene,  was  the  first  of  the  Ionic  philosophers  who  main- 
teined  that  the  several  parts  of  the  universe  were  the  works  of 
a  supreme  intelligent  being,  and  consequently  did  not  allow  the 
sun  and  moon  to  be  gods.  On  this  account  he  was  accused  of 
impiety,  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  released  by  Pericles.  Plu- 
tarch in  Nicia:  **  Are  they  not  dreams  of  human  vanity,'*  says 
Monteigne,  **  to  make  the  moon  a  celestial  earth,  there  to  fancy 
**  mountains  and  vales  as  Anaxngoras  did."  And  see  Plutarch 
ie  Pladtls  phllosophomm,  Diog.  Laert.  and  Plato  de  legibus.  The 
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Aiid  held  the  son  was  but  a  piece 
Of  red  hot  iron  as  big  as  Greece  ;* 
Beiiey'd  the  beay'na  were  made  of  8toii99 
Because  the  sun  had  voided  one  ;1 
And,  rather  than  he  would  recant 
Th'  opinion,  suffered  banishment 

But  what,  alas !  is  it  to  us. 
Whether  i'  th'  moon,  men  thus  or  thus 
Do  eat  their  porridge,  cut  their  corns. 
Or  whether  they  have  tails  or  horns? 
What  trade  from  thence  can  you  advance, 
But  what  we  nearer  have  firom  France  ? 
What  can  our  travelleis  bring  home, 
That  is  not  to  be  leanit  at  Rome  ? 
What  politics,  or  strange  opinions. 
That  are  not  in  our  own  dominions  ? 
What  science  can  be  brought  from  thence. 
In  which  we  do  not  here  commence  ? 
What  revelations,  or  religions. 
That  are  not  in  our  native  regions  1 
Are  sweating-lanterns,  or  screen-fanF,t 
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pnet  misht  probably  have  Bishop  Wilklns  in  view,  who  main- 
tained that  the  moon  was  aa  habitable  world,  and  proposed 
schemes  for  flying  there. 

Speaking  of  Anazagnrait,  Monsieur  Chevrean  says:  ."We 
*'may  easily  excuse  the  ill  humour  of  one  who  was  seldom  of 
**  the  opinion  of  others :  who  maintained  that  snow  was  black, 
**  because  it  was  made  of  water,  which  is  Mack ;  who  took  the 
**  heavens  to  be  an  arch  of  stone,  which  rolled  about  continoal- 
**  ly ;  and  the  moon  a  piece  of  inflamed  earth ;  and  (he  sun 
"  (which  is  about  434  limes  bigger  than  the  earth)  for  a  plate  of 
**  red-hot  steel,  of  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesus." 

*  [Olrot  IXeyt  rdv  ^Xi ov  n6Spov  tlvai  didiropoy,  km  iiit^tt  r9c 
.  UtXofrovvi^ov.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  ii.  $  8.] 

In  Mr.  Bntler*s  Remains  we  read : 

For  th*  ancients  only  took  it  for  a  piece 
Of  red  hot  iron,  as  big  as  Peloponese. 

Rndls  antiqnitas,  Homerum  secuta,  coelnni  credidit  esse  fer- 
reum.  Bed  Homenis  a  coloris  similitndine  ferreum  dixit,  non  a 
pondere. 

t  Anaxagoras  had  f(nreto1d  that  a  large  stone  would  full  firom 
heaven,  and  it  wns  supposed  afterwards  to  have  been  found  near 
the  river  JEgoij  LAert  il.  10,  and  Plutarch  in  Lysandro,  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  at  length.  Mr  Costard  explains  this  prediction 
to  mean  the  approach  of  a  comet ;  and  we  learn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Aristotle,  and  others,  that  a  comet  appeared  at  ttiat 
Juncture.  Olymp.  Izxvlll.  2.  See  Aristot.  Meteor.  The  foil  of 
the  stone  is  recorded  in  the  Arundel  marbles. 

t  These  lanterns,  as  the  poet  calls  them,  were  boxes,  wherein 
the  whole  body  was  placed,  together  with  a  lamp.  They  were 
nsod,  by  quacks,  in  the  venereal  disease,  or  to  bring  on  perspira- 
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Made  better  there  thtm  they're  in  F^rance  7  760 

Or  do  they  teach  to  ring*  and  play 

O'  th'  guitar  there  a  newer  way  ? 

Can  they  make  plays  there,  that  shall  fit 

The  public  humour  with  less  wit  ? 

Write  wittier  dances,  quainter  shows,  765 

Or  fight  with  more  ingenious  blows? 

Or  does  the  man  i*  th'  moon  look  big, 

And  wear  a  huger  periwig, 

Shew  in  his  gait,  or  face,  more  tricks 

Than  our  own  native  lunaticks  ?*  770 

But,  if  w'  outdo  him  here  at  home. 

What  good  of  your  design  can  come  7 

As  wind,  i'  th'  hypoccmdres  pent,t 

Is  but  a  blast,  if  downward  sent ;  ^ 

But  if  it  upward  chance  to  fly,  775 

Becomes  new  light  and  prophecy  ;| 

So  when  our  speculations  tend 

Above  their  just  and  useful  end, 

Altho'  they  promise  strange  and  great 

DiiBooveries  of  things  far  fet,  780 

They  are  but  idle  ^ams  and  fancies. 

And  savor  strongly  of  the  ganzas.^ 


Hon.  See  Swifl*8  Works,  vol.  vi.  Pethox  the  Great,  v.  56. 
Hawkesworth*s  edition.  Screen  fans  are  used  to  shade  the 
eyes  from  the  fire,  and  commonly  hang  by  the  side  of  the  chim- 
ney; sometimes  ladies  carried  them  along  with  them:  they 
were  made  of  leather,  ix  paper,  or  feathers.  I  have  a  pictare 
of  Miss  Ireton,  who  married  Richard  Walsh,  of  Abbertey,  in 
Worcestershire,  with  a  cnrioas  feathered  fan  in  her  hand. 

*  These  aad  the  foreg(4ng  lines  were  a  satire  upon  the  gait, 
dress,  and  carriage  of  the  fops  and  beam  of  those  days. 

t  In  the  belly,  ander  the  short  ribs.  These  lines  are  thus 
toned  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Harmer : 

Sic  h]rpncondriacis  inclusa  meatibns  anra 
Desinet  in  crepitnm,  si  fertnr  pinna  per  alvnm ; 
Sed  si  snroma  petat,  mentisqne  invaserit  arcem 
Diviniis  furor  est,  et  conscia  flamma  fnturi. 

t  New  light  was  the  phrase  at  that  time  for  any  new  opinion 
In  religion,  B^i  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  onr  poet ;  the  phrase, 
I  am  told,  prevails  still  in  New  Eniriand,  as  It  does  now  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  the  dissenters  are  chiefly  divided  into 
two  seets,  usnally  styled  the  old  and  the  new  lights.  The  old 
lights  are  each  as  rigidly  adhere  to  the  old  Calvinlstic  doctrine ; 
and  the  new  lights  are  those  who  have  adopted  the  more  mod- 
ern latitndinarlan  opinions :  these  are  fireqnently  averse  and 
hostile  to  each  other,  as  their  predecessors  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  were  in  the  time  of  Bntler. 

%  Godwin,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  wrote  in  his  youth 
a  kind  of  astronomical  romance,  under  the  feigned  name  of  a 
Upanlard,  Domingo  Gonzales,  and  entitled  it  the  Man  in  the 
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Tell  me  but  what's  the  nmtnral  cause 
Why  on  a  sign  no  punter  draws 
The  full  moon  eyer,  bat  the  half? 
Resolye  that  with  yoar  Jacob's  staff;* 
Or  why  wolves  raise  a  hnbbab  at  her, 
And  dogs  howl  when  she  shines  m  water  7 
And  I  shall  freely  give  my  vote, 
You  may  know  something  more  remote. 

At  this,  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise. 
And  staring  round  with  owl-like  eye^ 
He  put  his  face  into  a  posture 
Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster : 
For  haymg  three  times  shook  his  head 
To  stir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  said : 
Art  has  no  mortal  enemies, 
Next  ignorance,  but  owls  and  geese  :t 
Those  consecrated  geese,  in  orders, 
That  to  the  capitol  were  warders,! 
And  being  then  upon  patrol. 
With  noise  alone  beat  off  the  Gaul ; 
Or  those  Athenian  sceptic  owls. 
That  will  not  credit  their  own  aouls,§ 
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Mnon,  or  a  Dlsconne  on  a  Voyage  thither.  It  gives  an  acconnt 
of  his  being  drawn  up  to  the  inooB  in  a  iight  vehicle,  by  certain 
birds  cat  lad  ganzas.  And  the  knight  censures  the  pretensions 
of  Sidropher  by  comparing  them  with  this  wild  expedition.  The 
poet  lUcewise  might  intend  to  banter  some  projects  of  the  learned 
Bishop  Wllkins,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Royal  Society. 
At  this  instltation  and  its  fkvorers,  many  a  writer  of  that  day 
has  shot  his  bolt— telttm  Irabelle  sine  icta. 

*  A  mathematical  Instnuoent  for  taking  the  heights  and  dis- 
tances of  stars. 

t  **  £t  qnod  vnlgo  ainnt,  artem  non  habere  inimicnm  nfarl  ig- 
Borantem.*'  Sprat  thought  it  necessary  to  write  many  pages  to 
show  that  natural  philosophv  was  not  likely  to  subvert  our  gov- 
ernment, or  our  retigirn  :  and  that  experimental  knowledge  had 
no  tendency  to  make  men  either  bad  subjects  <Hr  bad  Chi&tians. 
See  Sprat*8  History  of  the  Roynl  Society. 

X  Our  ancestors  called  the  garrison  of  a  castle  or  fortress  Its 
warders ;  hence  our  word  guardian.  Lands  lying  near  many  of 
the  old  castles  were  held  bv  the  tenure  of  castle-ward,  the  poe- 
lesaors  being  obliged  to  find  so  many  men  for  the  ward  or  guard 
of  the  castle.  This  was  afterwards  commuted  into  pecuniary 
payments,  with  which  the  governors  hired  mercenary  soldiers  or 
warders :  the  warders  of  the  Tower  of  London  still  preserve  the 
old  appellation. 

$  Incredulous  persons.  He  calls  them  oWls  on  account  of 
their  pretensions  to  great  depth  of  learning,  the  owl  being  used 
as  an  emblem  of  wisdom ;  and  Athenian,  because  that  bird  was 
sacred  to  Minerva,  the  iHt)tectress  of  Athens,  and  was  borne  on 


the  standards  of  the  city.    Heralds  say,  noctua  slgnum  est  sairi- 
^-"-  -  for  she  retires  in  the  day,  and  avoids  the  tumult  of  the 
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Or  any  Bcience  undentand, 

Beyond  the  reaeh  of  eye  or  hand ; 

But  measBring  all  things  by  their  own 

Knowledge,  hold  nothing*!  to  be  known : 

Those  wholesale  critics,  that  in  coflbe- 

Houses  cry  down  all  philosophy, 

And  will  not  know  apon  what  ground 

In  nature  we  our  doctrine  found, 

Altho'  with  pre^ant  evidence 

We  can  demonstrate  it  to  sense, 

As'  I  just  now  have  done  to  you, 

Foretelling  what  you  came  to  know. 

Were  the  stars  only  made  to  light 

Robbers  and  burfflarera  by  night  ?* 

To  wait  on  drunkards,  thieves,  gold-fiudexs, 

And  lovers  solacing  behind  doors  ? 

Or  giving  one  another  pledges 

Of  matrimony  under  hedges  ? 

Or  witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets 

Cutting  from  malefiictors  snippets  ?t 

Or  from  the  pill'ry  tips  of  ears 

Of  rebel-saints  and  perjurers  ? 
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world,  like  a  man  employed  in  study  and  contemplation.  Since 
the  owU  however,  is  usually  considered  as  a  mopioff,  drowsy 
bird,  the  poet  intimates  that  the  Icnowledge  of  these  siceptics  is 
obscure,  confused,  and  indigested.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
passajre  is  this  .-—There  are  two  sorts  of  men  who  are  great  ene- 
mies to  the  advancement  of  science.  The  first,  bigoted  divines, 
upon  hearing  of  any  new  discovery  in  nature,  apprehend  an  at- 
taclc  upon  religion,  and  proclaim  iondiy  that  the  capitol,  1.  e.  the 
faith  of  the  church,  is  in  danger.  The  others  are  self-suiBctent 
philosophers,  who  lay  down  arbitrary  principles,  and  reject  every 
(ruth  which  does  not  coincide  with  them. 

*  Tl^e  poets  thought  the  stars  were  not  made  only  to  light 
robbers.    See  the  beautiful  address  to  Hesperus : 

'Eflnrcpc,  rSs  iparSs  XP^nov  t^dos  'A^poytvstaSf  &c. 

Bmnk.  9a( 

*Epxo/iai,  oii*  Iva  wirrbs  hioircopiovr*  ivox^vit, 
'AAViprfw,  tc. 

Blon.  11.  392.    Brunk.  An.  vol.  i.    Mosch.  Idyl.  vil.  ae 

cording  to  the  Oxford  edit,  of  Bion  and  Moschus. 

£  typ.  Clar.  1748. 

Sdrophel  argnes,  that  so  many  lumlnoos  bodies  could  never 
have  been  consUocted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording  a  little 
light,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun.  His  reasoning  does  not  eon- 
tribute  ranch  to  the  support  of  astnrfogy ;  but  it  seems  to  (kvor 
the  notion  of  a  plurality  of  worlds. 

t  Collecting  herbs,  and  other  requisites,  for  their  enchanV 
Bents.    See  Shakspeare*s  Macbeth,  Act.  iv. 
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Only  to  stand  by*  and  look  on, 

Bat  not  know  what  ie  said  or  done  7 

Is  there  a  consteliation  there 

That  was  not  born  and  bred  up  here?*  831 

And  therefore  oanaot  be  to  learn 

In  any  inferior  concern? 

Were  they  not,  during  aH  their  lives, 

Mont  of  'em  pirates,  whores,  and  thieves  7 

And  is  it  like  they  have  not  still,  68S 

In  their  old  practices,  some  skill? 

Is  there  a  planet  that  by  birth 

Does  not  derive  its  house  from  earth  7 

And  therefore  probably  mast  know 

What  is,  and  hath  been  done  below  ?  840 

Who  made  the  Balance,  or  whence  came 

The  Bull,  the  Lion,  and  the  Ram  ? 

Did  not  we  here  the  Argo  rig, 

Make  Berenice's  periwig  ?t 

Whose  liv'ry  does  the  coachman  wear?  815 

Or  who  made  Cassiopeia's  chair  ? 

And  therefore,  as  they  came  from  hence, 

With  us  may  hold  intelligence. 

Piato  deny'd  the  world  can  be 

Govem'd  without  geometry ,t  8M 

For  money  b'ing  the  common  scale 

Of  things  by  measure,  weight  and  tale. 

In  all  tb'  a&irs  of  church  and  state, 

'Tis  both  the  balance  and  the  weight : 

Then  much  less  can  it  be  without  85S 

Divine  astrology  made  out, 

That  puts  the  other  down  in  worth. 

As  far  as  heaven's  above  earth. 


*  Astronomera,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  divided  the 
heavens  Into  certain  figures,  representing  animals  and  other  ob 
Jects.  Eratosthenes,  the  scholiast  on  Aratus,  and  Jnlias  Hy* 
ginos,  mention  the  reasons  which  determined  men  to  the  choice 
of  these  partlcalar  f^pires.  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology 
of  the  Greeks,  p.  83. 

t  The  constellHtion  called  coma  Berenices.  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  liing  of  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  a 
TOW,  cut  off  and  dedicated  some  of  her  beanilfVil  hair  to  Venos, 
on  the  retnm  of  her  hnsband  from  a  military  expedition.  And 
Conon,  the  mathematician,  paid  her  a  handsome  compliment,  by 
forming  the  constellation  of  this  name.    Callimachos  wrote  a 

K>m  to  celebrate  her  aflection  and  piety :  a  translation  of  it  by 
inllus  is  still  preserved  in  the  works  of  that  author. 
t  Plato,  oat  of  fondness  for  geometry,  has  employed  It  In  all 
his  systems.    He  nsed  to  say  that  the  Dehy  did  yst^ntrfdpm 
play  tiie  geometrician ;  that  is,  do  every  thing  by  weight  ana 
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These  reasons,  qaoth  the  Knight,  I  grant 
Are  something  more  significant 
Than  any  that  the  learned  us« 
Upon  this  subject  to  produce ; 
And  yet  they're  far  from  satisfactory, 
T  establish  and  keep  up  your  factory 
Th'  Egyptians  say,  the  son  baft  twice* 
Shifted  his  setting  and  his  rise  ; 
Twice  has  he  risen  m  the  west, 
As  many  times  set  in  the  east ; 
But  whether  that  be  true  or  no. 
The  devil  any  of  you  know. 
Some  hold,  the  heavens,  like  a  top. 
Are  kept  by  cifeuiatioii  up,t 
And  were  't  not  for  their  wheeling  round, 
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*  The  Egyptian  priests  Informed  Herodotus  that,  in  tbe  spitee 
of  11340  years,  the  sun  had  four  times  risen  and  set  cat  of  its 
nsnal  coiuse,  risiaf  twice  where  it  now  sets,  and  setting  twice 
where  it  now  rises— lytfa  n  v^v  ttartMtratt  iwikirtv  Sis,  hcav- 
rtiXai*  Koi  h6evf  &c.  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  sen  lib.  ii.  143.  A 
learned  person  supposes  this  account  to  be  a  corrupt  tradition  of 
the  miraculous  stop,  or  recession  of  the  sun,  in  the  times  of 
Joshua  and  Hezekiah.  Others  suppose  that  what  the  priests 
told  him  for  a  chronical,  was  mistalcen  by  Herodotus  for  an  as- 
tronomical phenomenon  ;  and  that  the  particulars,  which  he  has 
recorded  in  the  words  h$a  and  ivOtSrsv,  related  only  to  the  time 
of  the  day  or  year,  and  not  to  the  place  or  quarter  of  the  heav- 
ens. The  %yptian  year  consisted  of  no  more  than  360  days ; 
and  therefore  the  day  in  their  calendar,  which  was  once  the 
summer  solstice,  would  in  730  years  become  their  winter  solstice ; 
and,  in  1461  years.  It  would  come  to  their  summer  solsdoe  again. 
This  Censorinus  tells  us  was  really  the  ease.  So  that  the  four 
revolutions  would  happen  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  priests 
had  assigned  for  them.  Dr.  Long  explodes  the  whole  for  an  idle 
story,  invented  by  the  I^ptians  to  support  their  vain  pfstensions 
to  antiquity ;  and  fit  to  pass  only  among  persons  who  have  no 
kuowledge  of  astronomy.  Indeed  no  others  would  believe  that 
the  cardinal  points  were  entirely  changed,  or  the  rotation  of  the 
sarth  inverted.  See  Spenser,  Fairy  Queen,  b.  v.  c  1.  stanz.  (  7 
ind  8,  &.C. 

And  if  to  those  Egyptian  wisards  old 

(Which  in  sUu-'read  were  wont  have  best  insight) 

ntith  may  be  given,  it  is  by  them  told 

That  since  the  time  they  flrat  tooke  the  Snnues  hight, 

Four  times  his  place  he  shifted  hath  hi  sight, 

And  twice  bath  risen  where  he  now  doth  west. 

And  wested  twice  where  he  ought  rise  aright. 

t  It  is  mentioned  as  the  opinion  of  Anazagoras,  that  the  whole 
heaven,  which  was  composed  of  stone,  was  kept  up  by  violent 
eircumrotation,  but  would  fall  when  the  rapidity  of  that  motion 
should  be  remitted.  Some  do  Anazagoras  the  honor  to  suppose, 
that  this  conceit  of  his  gave  the  first  hint  towards  the  modem 
ezplicatioa  of  the  pianetery  motions. 
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They'd  instantly  latt  to  the  gxomid : 
An  mge  Empedoeles  of  old, 
And  from  him  modem  autbon  hold. 
Plato  believ'd  the  sun  and  moon 
Below  all  other  planets  run.* 
Some  Mercury,  some  Venus  seat 
AboYe  the  S|in  himself  ia  height 
The  learned  Scalig«r  complain'd 
'Gainst  what  Copemicos  maintain'd,t 
That  in  twelve  hundred  years^  and  odd, 
The  Son  had  left  his  ancient  road, 
And  nearer  to  the  Eartli  is  come, 
'Bove  fifty  thousand  miles  from  home 
Swore  'twas  a  most  notorious  flam, 
And  he  that  had  so  little  shame 
To  vent  such  fopperies  abroad, 
Beserv'd  to  have  his  rump  well  claw'd : 
Which  Monsieur  Bodin  hearing,  swore, 
That  he  deserv'd  the  rod  much  more,t 
That  durst  upon  a  truth  give  doom. 
He  knew  lees  than  the  pope  of  Rome. 
Cardan  believ'd  great  states  depend 
Upon  the  tip  o'  th'  Bear's  tail's  end  ;§ 
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*  The  knight  fVirther  argues,  that  there  can  be  no  fonndatioii 
of  troth  In  astrology,  since  the  learned  diflfer  so  much  about  the 
planets  themselves,  from  whioh  astrologers  chiefly  draw  their 
predtctioos.  **  Plato  soiem  et  lunam  ceteris  planetis  inferiores 
esseputavit** 

t  Copemicas  thought  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun,  or  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  had  been  diminished  by  many  parts 
since  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchns.  On  which  Scaliger 
observed,  Copernicl  scripta  spongiis,  vel  antorem  scuticis  dignum 
— that  the  writings  of  Copernicus  deserved  a  sponge,  or  their  an 
thor  a  rod. 

X  Bodin,  «a  eminent  geographer  and  lawyer,  was  bom  at  An. 
gers,  in  France,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon,  1596,  aged  67. 
According  to  his  opinion.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Coperni- 
cus, ReinholduSf  Stadins,  and  other  famous  mathematicians, 
that  the  circle  of  the  earth  has  approached  nearer  to  the  sun 
than  it  was  formerly. 

(Cardan,  a  famous  physician  of  Milan,  was  born  at  Padua, 
1501.  He  conceived  the  influences  of  the  several  stars  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  particular  countries.  The  fate  of  the  greatest  king- 
doms in  Europe,  he  said,  wa^  determined  by  the  tall  of  Ursa  Ma- 
jor. This  great  astrologer  foretold  the  time  of  his  own  death. 
Bat  when  the  appointed  day  drew  near,  he  found  himself  in  per- 
fect health,  at  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  resolved  to 
sUirve  himself,  lest  he  should  bring  disgrace  on  his  fiivorite  sci- 
ence. Thnanns  gives  the  character  which  Scaliger  had  drawn 
of  him :  in  certain  things  he  appeared  superior  to  human  under- 


standing,  and  in  a  great  many  others  inferior  to  that  of  little  chil- 
dren.   See  Dayle's  mctionary,  Art  Cardan. 
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That  as  iba  whUi'd  it  t'wanb  the  Su, 

Stiow'd  mighty  empires  op  and  down ; 

Which  othen  gay  must  needs  be  false. 

Because  your  true  bean  have  no  tails.  Mf 

Some  say»  the  zodiac  constellations 

Have  long  since  chang'd  their  autiqae  statiom* 

Above  a  sign,  and  prove  the  same 

In  Taurus  now,  once  in  the  Ram ; 

Affirm'd  the  Trigons  chopp'd  and  chaagM*  MS 

The  wat'ry  with  the  fiery  raaffd  ;t 

Then  how  ean  their  effects  stili  hold 

To  be  the  same  they  were  of  old  7 

This,  though  the  ait  were  true,  would  make 

Our  modem  soothsayers  mistake,}  010 

And  is  one  cause  they  tell  more  lies. 

In  figures  and  nativities. 

Than  th'  eld  Chaldean  oonjureis, 

In  so  many  hundred  thousand  yean  ;§ 

Beside  their  nonsense  in  translating,  013 

For  want  of  accidence  and  latin ; 

Like  Idus  and  Calendie  englisht 

The  quarter  days,  by  skilful  linguist  ;1| 

*  The  knight,  still  farther  to  lessen  the  ciedlt  of  nstralogy,  ob- 
serves that  the  stars  have  suffered  a  considerable  variation  of 
ttieir  longitude  hy  the  precession  of  the  equinoies:  f«ir  Instance, 
the  first  alar  of  Aries,  which  in  the  tinie  of  Metoa  the  Athenina 
was  fimnd  hi  the  very  Intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  is 
aov  removed  eastward  more  than  thirty  degrees,  so  that  the 
sigtt  Aries  possesses  the  place  of  Taurus,  Taurus  that  of  Gem* 
Inl,  and  so  on. 

t  The  twelve  signs  in  astroloiy  are  divided  Into  fonr  trigons, 
or  triplieities,  each  denominated  Ikom  the  een-nntursl  dsaieat ; 
so  they  are  three  fiery,  throe  airy,  three  watery,  aad  three 
earthly. 

Flery<-Arie8,  Leo,  Sagittarius. 

Earthly—Taurus,  Viifo,  Oapricocaas. 

Airy— Gemini,  Libra,  Aquarius. 

Watery— Cancer,  Scorpio,  Pisces. 

t  See  our  poefs  arguments  put  into  prose  by  Dr.  Bentley,  la 
die  latter  end  of  his  third  sermon  at  Boyle's  lectures. 

$  The  Chaldeans,  as  Cicero  remarks,  pretended  to  have  been 
In  poasesston  of  astrological  knowledge  for  the  long  space  of 
47,000  years.  But  Diodorus  informs  us  that,  in  things  belonging 
to  their  art,  they  calculated  by  lunar  yean  of  thirty  days.  By 
this  method,  however,  their  account  will  reach  lo  the  creatkm, 
if  not  to  a  more  distant  epoch.  It  is  well  known  that  Berosaa, 
or  his  scholars,  new-modelled  and  adopted  the  Babyloaiaa  doe 
trines  to  the  Grecian  mythology. 

J  Mr.  Smith, of  Harleston,  says  this  is  a  banter  upon  Sir  Blsh- 
Fanshawe*s  translation  of  Horace,  Epod.  IL  00, 70. 
Omnem  releslt  idlbus  peenniain, 
QusBrit  calendis  ponere. 
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And  yet  wMi'baiitingi  digbt,  and  cheat, 

Twill  wnre  their  torn  to  do  the  feat ;  980 

Make  foola  believe  in  their  fbreieetng 

Of  thing!  before  they  are  in  being ; 

To  swallow  gudgeons  ei«  they're  catefa'd, 

And  count  tiieir  chickens  ere  they're  hatch'd ; 

Make  them  the  constellations  prompt,  9SS 

And  grive  them  back  their  own  accompt ; 

But  still  the  best  to  hhn  that  gives 

The  best  price  for't,  or  besst  l^Iieves. 

Some  towns,  some  cities,  some  for  brevity. 

Have  cast  the  Venal  worlds  nativity,  930 

And  made  the  infant  stan  confess, 

Like  fools  or  children,  what  they  please. 

Some  calculate  the  hidden  fates 

Of  monkeys,  puppy-dogs,  and  cats ; 

Some  running-nags,  and  fighting-cocks,  OSS 

Some  love,  trade,  law-suits,  and  the  pox :  * 

Some  take  a  measure  of  the  lives 

Of  fathers,  mothers,  husbands,  wives. 

Make  opposition,  trine,  and  quartile, 

Tell  who  is  barren,  and  who  fertile ;  940 

As  if  the  planet's  first  aspect 

The  tender  mfant  did  uifect* 


At  MichiBliDas  calls  all  hi«  monies  in. 
And  at  oar  Lady  pats  them  oat  again. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  March,  Hay,  July,  and  October,  and  the 
thirteenth  day  of  all  other  months,  was  called  the  ides.  The 
first  day  of  every  month  was  called  the  calends. 

*  The  accent  is  laid  upon  the  last  syiiable  of  aspect,  as  it  often 
is  in  Bhakspeaie :  see  I>r.  Fan&er*s  observations  on  the  learning 
of  ^alB^Reare,  p.  37.  Astiotogers  reckon  five  aspects  of  the 
planets'  conjunction,  sextile,  quartile  trine,  and  opposition. 
Sextile  denotes  their  being  distant  from  each  other  a  sixth  part 
of  a  ciisie,  or  two  signs ;  qoartile,  a  fourth  part,  or  three  signs ; 
trine,  a  third  part,  or  four  signs ;  opposition,  half  the  circle,  or 
directly  onMslte.  It  was  tlie  opinion  of  judicial  astrologers,  that 
whatever  good  disnosition  the  infant  might  otherwise  have  been 
endued  with,  yet  if  its  birth  was,  by  any  accident,  so  accelerated 
or  retarded,  that  it  fell  in  with  the  predominance  of  a  malignant 
constellation,  this  momentary  Influence  would  entirely  change 
its  nature,  and  bias  it  to  all  contrary  111  qualities.  The  ancients 
had  an  ofAnlon  of  the  influence  of  the  stars : 

8cit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  teroperat  astmm. 

Hoiat  Ep.  lib.  ii.  fip.  iU  1. 187. 

There  would  benoendof  quottng  authors  on  this  sntject,  such 
as  Menander  and  Plutarch  among  the  Greeks ;  and  among  the 
lAHns,  Horace,  Persins,  Ammianns  Marcelllnus,  and  Oensorinas 
de  die  nataU. 

Tkt  temdar  iufamt  dad  ^/«et— Thus  in  line  031 : 

And  make  the  biflint  stars  confiBSs. 
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In  flonl  and  body,  and  imliU 

All  futnie  ffood  and  fiitaro  ill ; 

Which  in  their  daik  &talitififl  lurking,  045 

At  destined  periods  fail  a  working, 

And  break  out,  like  the  hidden  aeedi 

Of  long  diseases,  into  deeds. 

In  fiiendships,  enmities,  and  strife. 

And  all  th'  emergencies  of  life :  850 

No  sooner  does  he  peep  faito 

The  world,  baft  he  has  done  his  do, 

Catch'd  all  dbeases,  took  all  physick. 

That  cures  or  kills  a  man  that  is  sick ; 

Mairy'd  his  punctual  dose  of  whres,  §55 

Is  cuckolded,  and  bnaks,  or  thriveik 

There's  but  the  twinkling  of  a  stair 

Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war ; 

A  thief  and  justice,  fool  and  knave, 

A  huffing  oflTcer  and  a  slave  ;  Mf 

A  crafty  lawyer  and  pick-pocket, 

A  great  philosopher  and  a  blockhead ; 

A  fonnal  preaclfer  and  a  player, 

A  leam'd  physician  and  man-slayer  :* 

As  if  men  from  the  stars  did  suck  M5 

Old  age,  diseases,  and  ill  luck, 

Wit,  folly,  honour,  virtue,  vice. 

Trade,  travel,  women,  claps,  and  dice : 

And  draw,  with  the  first  air  they  breathe, 

Battle,  and  murder,  sudden  death.t  070 

Are  not  these  fine  commodities 

To  be  imported  from  the  akies^ 

And  vended  here  among  the  rabble, 

For  staple  goods,  and  warrantable  ? 

like  money  by  the  Druids  borrow'd,  97S 

In  th'  other  worid  to  be  restor'd.t 


*  In  tbe  public  opinion,  perhaps,  there  ii  thonght  to  be  a  coin- 
eldence  in  these  eharaeters ;  and  some  of  theoi,  we  must  ow% 
are  more  nearly  allied  than  others.  Tne  author  too,  with  his 
oanal  pleasantry,  might  be  willing  to  allow  the  resemblance  in 
a  certaitt  degree ;  but  the  scope  of  his  argument  requires  him  to 
attribute  to  them  distinct  and  opposite  qualities;  and  in  this 
sense,  no  doubt,  he  meant  seriously  to  be  understood. 

t  This  Is  one  of  the  petitions  in  the  Litany,  which  the  dis- 
senters olijected  to;  especially  the  words  sudden  death.  See 
Bennet's  London  Cases  abridged,  ch.  iv.  p.  100. 

t  That  is,  astrologers,  by  endeavoring  to  persuade  men  that 
the  stars  have  dealt  out  to  them  their  future  fortunes,  are  guilty 
of  a  similar  fraud  with  the  Druids,  who  borrowed  money  on  a 
promise  of  repaying  it  after  death.  Druids  pecuniam  mutuo  ae- 
ciplebant,  in  posteriore  vit&  reddituri.    This  practice  among  ihs 
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Quoth  Sidrophel,  To  let  you  know 
Toa  WTonijr  the  art  and  artists  too. 
Since  argumeata  are  \cmt  on  tjioae 
That  do  oor  principles  oppose,  Ml 

I  wiU,  ahho'  IVe  don't  before, 
Demonstrate  to  your  sense  once  more. 
And  draw  a  figure  that  shall  tell  you 
What  yon,  perhaps  forget  befel  yon ; 
By  way  of  horary  mspection,*  085 

Which  some  aooonut  our  worst  erection. 

With  that,  he  circles  draws,  and  squares, 
With  cypbeiB,  astral  characteri. 
Then  looks  'em  o'er  ta  nndetstand  'em, 
Altho'  set  down  habnab  at  random.t  9M 

Quoth  he,  This  scheme  of  th'  heavens  set, 
Disceyers  how  m  figbt  you  met, 
At  Kingston,  with  a  may-pole  idol,| 
And  that  y'were  bang'd  both  back  and  side  well ; 
And  tho'  you  overcame  the  bear,  MS 


Dniids  WM  foonded  oa  their  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
•oqL  Valerias  llazinras  says  of  the  Gauls  in  geneFal,  Vetns 
Hie  Galloram  moe—qaos  roemwia  proditom  est,  pecoaias  raatnas, 
qae  his  apnd  Inferos  reddereator,  dara  solltos,  qoia  persnasaiD 
habaenint,  animas  hominnm  Inimortales  esse,  ii.  6,  10.  And 
Mela  saySf  Unam  ex  ils  qua  pracclpiunt  (Draldes)  in  vnlgns 
efllazit— ssternas  esse  animas,— itaqne  cum  nxnrtiiis  cremant 
ac  defodlunt  apta  vlventftbos  oilm.  Negotiomm  ratio  etiam 
et  exactlo  eiedlti  deferebator  ad  inferos,  ii.  2.— Bonies,  In 
the  East  Indies,  are  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  pmo- 
tlce. 

*  The  horoscope  is  the  point  of  tbe  heavens  which  rises  above 
the  eastern  horixon,  at  any  particular  moment. 

t  I>r>  Davies  says  habnab  is  a  Welsh  word,  and  signifies  rash- 
ly, at  random.  [Nares  says,  habbe  or  nabbe.  Have  or  have  not, 
hit  or  miss,  at  a  venture :  quasi,  have  ar  »*m«,  L  e.  have  not; 
as  niU  for  will  not.  '*Tbe  cltiiens  in  their  raite  imagining  tliat 
every  post  in  the  chnrche  had  bin  one  of  their  souidyers,  shot 
habbe  or  tuMe,  at  random."  HoUnshed,  Hist  of  Ireland.  F.  % 
coi.3.J 

t  Mr.  Butler  alludes  to  the  counterfeited  second  part  o€  Hudi- 
bras,  published  10S3.  Tbe  first  annotator  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  some  silly  Interioper  had  broken  in  upon  our  author's  de- 
sign, and  Invented  a  second  part  of  his  book.  In  this  spurious 
production,  the  rencounters  of  Hudibras  at  BrentfiMd,  the  tran»> 
actions  of  a  mountebank  whom  he  met  with,  and  probably  these 
adventures  of  the  May-pole  at  Kingston,  are  described  at  length. 
Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  met  with  the  like  treat- 
ment, [firom  Alphonsus  Femandes  de  A\^llaneda ;]  and  vindica- 
ted himself  in  the  same  manner,  by  making  his  knight  declare 
tliat  he  was  no  way  concerned  in  those  exploits  which  a  new 
histmlan  had  related  of  him.  May-poles  were  held  in  abomina- 
tion by  the  saints  of  our  author's  time;  and  many  writers  have 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  them  with  great  acrimony. 
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The  dogB  beat  yon  at  Brentford  fair ; 
Where  sturdy  butcben  broke  your  Boddle, 
And  bandied  yon  like  a  fop-doodle. 

Quoth  Hudibraa,  I  now  perceive 
Ton  are  no  conj'rer,  by  your  leave ;  loot 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue. 
And  foig'd  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  yoo. 

Not  true  7  quoth  he ;  howe'er  yoa  Tapoor, 
I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear ; 
Whachum  shall  jnstify't  to  your  iioe,  1005 

And  prove  he  was  upon  the  place : 
He  play'd  the  saltinbancho*s  part,* 
Transformed  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art ; 
He  stole  your  cloak,  and  pick*d  your  podcet, 
Choused  and  caldes'd  you  like  a  blockhead,t 
And  what  you  lost  I  can  produce. 
If  you  deny  it,  here  i'  the  house. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  do  believe 
That  argument's  demonstrative  ; 
Ralpho,  bear  witness,  and  go  fetch  us  101 S 

A  constable  to  seize  the  wretehes : 
For  tho'  they're  both  false  knaves  and  cheats,t 


*  Saltimbanqae  is  a  FioDch  word,  ■icnifying  a  qoack  or  moaiH 
tebank.    Perhaps  it  was  originally  Italian. 

t  Caldes*d  is  a  word  of  the  poet's  own  eoiainf  .  Mr.  Warbar- 
ton  thinlcs  he  toolc  the  hint  from  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  great 
fortane-tellers.  Others  suppose  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Godile,  or  old  Teatonic;  a  language  used  by  the  Picts ;  ammig 
whom  CaldeeSf  or  Keldeis,  as  Spotswood  thinks,  were  the  an- 
eient  ministers  or  priests,  and  so  called  because  they  lived  in 
cells.  See  Camden*s  account  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  Flnkerton, 
in  his  History  of  the  Scots,  p.  273,  says,  **  the  Caldees  united  in 
**  themselves  the  distinctions  of  monks  and  of  secular  clergy, 
**  being  apparently,  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  only  monks  and 
**  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  all  Irish.**  But  perhaps  wo  ought  ra- 
ther to  look  for  this  word  la  the  vocabulary  of  gipsies  and  pick- 
poekels,  than  either  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Scots,  or  the 
Irisli.  The  significatioa  of  it,  in  Butler's  Remains,  is  the  same 
wtth  trepanned.    Yol.l.M; 

Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and  flies. 

Mr. Butler's  US.  Common-place  book  has  the  foUowing  lines! 

He  that  with  injury  is  griev'd. 

And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliev'd, 

Is  like  a  silly  rabble  chouse, 

Who.  when  a  thief  had  robb*d  his  house, 

Applies  himself  to  cunning  man 

To  help  him  to  his  goods  agea. 
i  Though  they  are  fiilse  by  their  own  confession,  I  will  make 
fhsm  tnw  for  another  purpose. 
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Importeis,  jqgglei*)  comtorfeitfl, 

III  mako  them  mm  far  peipendic^an, 

As  true  as  e'er  were  iiB*d  by  bncklayen  ::* 

They're  gnilty,  by  their  own  confesBions, 

Of  felony,  and  at  the  seanons, 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  'em, 

That  the  Tihration  of  this  pendolum 

Shall  make  all  tailom'  yards  of  one 

Unanimous  opinion  .*t 

A  thing  he  long  has  vapoor'd  of. 

But  now  shall  make  it  out  by  proof. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out  ;X 


CPina 


l«M 


losi 


1030 


*  i.  e.  swing  them  in  a  line,  liice  a  bricklayer's  lerel. 
t  Mr.  Bntler,  in  his  ovra  aote  on  this  paasa|^,  says :  **The  de 
"  viee  of  the  vtbration  of  a  penduium,  was  intended  to  settle  a 
"  certain  measare  of  ells,  yards,  &c.,  all  the  world  over,  which 
'*  should  have  its  foundation  in  nature.  For  by  swinging  a 
**  weight  at  the  end  of  a  string,  and  eatenlatlng  ivy  the  motion  of 
"  the  san  or  any  star,  how  long  the  vibration  wonld  last.  In  pro- 
'*  portion  to  the  length  of  the  string  and  weight  of  the  pendu- 
**  lam,  they  thought  to  reduce  it  back  again,  and  Oom  any  part 
"  of  time  compute  the  exact  length  of  any  string,  that  must 
**  necessarily  vibrate  Ibr  such  a  period  of  time.  So  that  If  a  man 
<*  should  ask  In  China  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  taflfeta,  they 
'*  would  know  perliBctly  well  what  he  meant :  and  the  measure 
"  of  things  would  be  reckoned  no  more  by  the  >'ard,  foot,  or  Inch : 
<*bnt  by  the  hour,  quarter,  and  minute.**  See  his  Remains  by 
Thyer,  vol.  i.  p.  3D :  / 

By  which  he  had  composed  a  pedlar*s  jargon. 

For  all  the  world  to  learn  and  use  to  bargain, 

An  universal  canting  idiom 

To  understand  the  swinging  pendulum, 

And  to  communicate  in  all  designs 

With  th'  Eastern  viftnoso  mandarines. 
And  Dr.  Derham*s  experiments  concerning  the  vibration  of  a 
pendulum,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  iiL  No.  440,  p. 
901.  The  modems,  perhaps,  will  not  be  more  successful  in  their 
endeavors  to  establish  aa  uaivenmt.  standard  of  weights  and 
measures. 

[If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  Ike  use  the  modens  have  made 
of  the  pendulum,  he  may  ref(pr  to  **  Aa  account  of  Experiments 
**  to  determine  the  times  of  vlbratii^n  of  the  Pendulum  in  dlfibr- 
**  ent  latitudes,  by  Captain  Edward  Sabine  of  the  Royal  Regi- 
''ment  of  Artillery.**  in  the  Philoaopliical  Transactions  (or  the 
year  1821— to  the  volume  for  1833— and  to  the  volume  for  1827, 
page  133,  where  he  perhaps  will  find  that  at  least  the  Captain  is 
not  the  man  "  by  the  long  level  of  his  repeating  circle**  to 

maim  all  tailors'  yards  of  one 

Unanimous  o|rinioa.J 
X  William  Lilly  wrote  and  prophesied  for  the  parliament,  till 
he  perceived  their  influence  declfaie.    He  then  changed  sides; 
bat  having  declared  himself  rather  too  aoon,  he  was  takea  lato 
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Nor  hare  I  hazaided  my  ait» 
And  neck,  ki  long  on  the  state's  port. 
To  be  exposed  i*  th'  end  to  nifier 
By  such  a  braggadooio  huSet. 

HuSSst,  qao£  Hadibras,  thie  swoid 
Shall  down  thy  fiJse  throat  eram  that  word ; 
Ralpho,  make  haete,  and  call  an  officer, 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  sophister  ;* 
Mean  while  Fll  hold  'em  at  a  bay. 
Lest  he  and  Whachum  nm  away. 

But  Sidrophel,  who  from  the  aspect 
Of  Hudibras,  did  now  erect 
A  figure  worse  portending  far, 
Than  that  of  most  malignant  star ; 
Beliey'd  it  now  the  fittest  moment 
To  shun  the  danger  that  might  come  on't. 
While  Hudibras  was  all  alone. 
And  he  and  Whachum,  two  to  one : 
This  being  resoly'd,  he  spy'd  by  chance, 
Behind  the  door,  an  iron  lance,t 
That  many  a  sturdy  limb  had  gor'd 
And  legs,  and  loins,  and  8hool£n  bor'd ; 
He  snateh'd  it  up,  and  made  a  pass, 
To  make  his  way  thro'  Hudibras. 
Whachum  had  got  a  fire-fork, 
With  which  he  vow'd  to  do  his  work ; 
But  Hudihras  was  well  prepar'd, 
And  stoutly  stood  upon  his  guard : 
He  put  by  Sidrophello's  thrust, 
And  in  right  manfully  he  rusht, 
The  weapon  from  his  gripe  he  wrung. 
And  laid  him  on  the  earth  along. 
Whachum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by. 
And  basely  tum'd  his  back  to  fly ; 
But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch. 
As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech. 
Just  in  the  place  where  henour's  lodg'djt 


toss 


I«Ht 


lOtf 
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loss 


1000 


loos 


eiutodr;  and  eaeaped  only,  as  he  tells  us  htraself,  by  the  intec- 
'  'ienda,  and  by  canceUiaff  the  oHfenilve  leaf  in  hia 


feranee  of  frisada,  i 


•  i.  e.  kaUish  sopblster. 

t  A  spit  for  roasting  meat. 

t  Mr.  Butler  in  his  speech  made  at  the  Rota,  says,  (Geaalae 
Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  323  :>  **  Some  are  of  opinion  that  honor  is  seat- 
**ed  in  the  rump  only,  chiefly  at  least :  for  it  is  observed,  that  a 
"  small  kick  on  that  part  does  more  hart  and  woand  hoMor  thaa 
'*aeBtontheheadorfaee,ora8tah,Qraahotofa  platol,oasay 
**  other  part  of  the  body.*' 

13* 
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Am  wJM  philofophen  have  jndg'd ; 
Beeanse  a  kidc  in  thai  part  more 
Haiti  honour,  than  deep  wmindi  befon.  1071 

Quoth  Hadibraa,  The  etan  detennma 
Toa  aie  my  priaonen,  base  yarmin, 
Coold  they  not  teO  you  ao,  aa  well 
Aa  what  I  came  to  know,  IbrateO? 
By  thii,  what  cheati  yon  are,  we  find,  107S 

That  in  yoor  own  oonoems  are  blind.* 
Yoar  lives  are  now  at  my  diipoee. 
To  be  redeem'd  by  fine  or  blowa: 
But  who  his  honour  would  defile. 
To  take,  or  sell,  two  liyes  so  tiie  7  lOW 

I'll  give  you  quarter ;  but  your  pillage. 
The  conqu'ring  warrior's  cn^  and  tUlage, 
Which  with  his  sword  he  reaps  and  plows. 
That's  mine,  the  law  of  arms  allows. 

This  said  in  haste,  in  haste  he  fell  1068 

To  rummaging  of  Sidrophd. 
Fint,  he  expounded  both  his  pockets. 
And  found  a  watch  with  rings  and  loeketSyt 
Which  had  been  left  with  him  t'  erect 
A  figure  for,  and  so  detect  lOM 

A  copper-plate,  with  almanacks 
Enerav'd  upon't,  with  other  knackst 
Of  Booker's,  Lilly's,  Sarah  Jimmer's,§ 
And  blank-schemes  to  discover  nimmers ;)) 

*  **  Astrologers,'*  says  Agrippa,  **  wbile  they  gaze  on  the  stars 
^for  direction,  fall  Into  dilclies,  wells,  and  goals  '*  The  crafty 
Tiberias,  not  content  with  a  prtHnlse  of  empire,  examined  the 
astrologer  concerning  his  own  horoscope,  intending  to  drown  him 
on  the  least  appearance  of  falsehood.  But  Thrasyllns  was  al- 
ways too  cunning  for  him :  he  answered  the  first  time,  **  that  h« 
**  perceived  himself  at  .that  Instant  to  be  in  imminent  danger  ;** 
ond  afterwards,  **  that  he  was  destined  to  die  Jost  ten  yean 
-  before  the  emperor  himself."    Tacit.  Ann.  vl.  21.   Dlo  Ivlll.  27. 

t  To  negotiate  between  the  robber  and  the  robbed,  was  cer 
tainly  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  astrologer's  bosioess. 

%  That  is, marks  or  signs  belonging  to  the  astrologer's  art:  firoia 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cnapan,  to  know,  or  understand.  Knack  often 
stenifies  a  bauble  or  plaything :  a  ehlld's  ball  Is  called  a  knasib 
The  Gloasarist  on  iMaglas  says :  **  We  (the  Scots)  use  the  word 
**  knack  for  a  witty  expression,  or  action :  a  knacky  man,  that  Is, 
**a  witty  facetious  man ;  which  may  come  fiom  the  Tsatonie 
*schnaike,  fitceti»."  The  verb  to  knack,  la  Douglas,  signifies  to 


<  Johnl 
Lilly  has  t 


1  Booker  was  horn  at  Manchester,  and'a  great  astrdoMr. 

Ifly  has  ftvqnently  been  mentioned.  Sarah  JUnmers,  called, 
by  Lilly,  Sarah  Skilhorn,  was  a  great  speculatrix. 

I  Thieves :  ftrom  the  A.  S.  niman,  rapere,  thourii  it  geoeialty 
sliniflss  plekpockeu,  private  stealers. 
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A  moon-dial,  with  Napiei'a  bones,*  lOM 

And  sey'ral  oonstelfaitioa  stonei, 
Engrav'd  in  planetary  houfs, 
'    That  over  mortals  had  strange  powen 
To  make  them  thrive  in  law  or  trade, 
And  stab  or  poison  to  evade ;  1100 

In  wit  or  wisdom  to  improve, 
And  be  victorious  in  love. 
Whachom  had  neither  crass  nor  pi]e,t 
His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  whUe ; 
All  which  the  oonqn'ror  did  discompt,  1105 

To  pay  for  curing  of  his  rump. 
.  But  Sidrophel,  as  full  of  tricks 
As  rota-men  of  polittC8,t 
Straight  cast  about  to  over-reach 
Th'  unwary  conqu'ror  with  a  fetch,  UIO 

And  make  him  glad  at  least  to  quit 
His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit, 
Before  the  secular  prince  of  darkness^ 
Arriv'd  to  seize  upon  his  carcass : 
And,  as  a  fox  with  hot  pursuit,!]  m^ 

Chas'd  through  a  warren,  cast  about 

*  Lord  Napier  of  Scotland,  was  aathor  of  an  invention  for 
easting  up  any  sums  or  numbers  by  litUe  rods,  wliich  being  made 
of  Ivory,  were  called  Napier*s  bones.  He  first  discovered  the  use 
of  logaritliros  in  trigonometry,  and  made  it  pnblie  In  a  work  print- 
ed at  Edinburgh,  1614 :  an  Instance  of  Ingennlty  which  should 
never  be  mentioned  without  a  tribute  of  pvaise.  His  loidship 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Royal  Society  befoie  its 
incorporation,  which  the  poet  takes  frequent  occasions  to  banter. 

t  [Money  frequently  bore  a  cross  on  one  side,  and  the  head  of 
a  spear  or  arrow,  i^luro,  on  the  other.  Ore$9  and  ]nle  were  our 
heads  and  talis.  **This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  boy's 
play ;  erogg,  I  win«  and  ftiU^  yon  lose.*'    Swift.] 

t  Mr.  James  Harrington,  sometime  in  the  service  c^  Charles  I., 
drew  up  and  printed  a  form  of  popular  government,  after  the 
ldng*s  death,  entitled  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana.  He  en- 
deavored, likewise,  to  promote  ills  scheme  by  public  discourses,  at 
a  nightly  club  of  several  curious  gentlemen,  Henry  Neyil,  Charles 
Wolseley,  John  Wildman,  Doctor  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty, 
who  met  in  New  Palaos-yard,  Westminster.  Hr.  Henry  Nevil 
proposed  to  the  hou*  ^conunons,  that  a  third  part  of  its  members 
should  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,  and  be  incapable  of  re-elee- 
VIM  Ibr  three  years  to  come.  This  club  was  called  the  Rota. 
HwitU  Contests  in  Athens  and  Rome,  ch.  v.  p.  74,  note. 

iThe  constable  who  governs  and  keeps  the  peace  at  night. 
Olans  Magnus  has  related  many  such  stories  of  the  ibz*8 
cunning:  his  imitating  the  barking  of  a  dog;  feigning  himself 
dead ;  ridding  himself  of  fleas,  by  going  (rradually  Into  the  water 
with  a  lock  of  wool  in  his  month,  and  when  the  fleas  are  drives 
into  it.  leaving  the  wool  in  the  water;  catching  crab-fish  with 
his  tail,  which  the  authw  avers  for  truth  on  his  own  knowiedgeb 
OL  Mag.  HlsL  1. 18. 
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To  taye  his  crtdit,  and  amonif 
Dead  Termiii  on  a  gaUows  hong, 
And  whUe  the  dogs  ran  underneath 
Eflcap'd,  by  ooonterfeiting  deatb» 
Not  oat  (J.cminaigf  but  a  train 
Of  atoma  joatling  in  his  brain,* 
Am  leam'd  philomi^era  give  out ; 
So  Sidrophello  cast  about. 
And  fell  to's  wonted  trade  again. 
To  feign  hinwelf  in  eanwat  alain  rf 
Firrt  stietch'd  out  one  log,  then  another. 
And,  aeeming  in  his  breast  to  smother 
A  broken  sign,  quoth  he,  Where  am  I? 
Alive,  or  dead  ?  or  which  way  eame  I 
Thro'  so  immense  a  apace  so  soon? 
But  now  I  thought  myself  i'  th'  moon ; 
And  that  a  monster  with  huge  whiskem, 
More  formidable  than  a  Switzer's, 
My  body  thro'  and  thro'  had  driU'd, 
And  Whachum  by  my  side  had  kili'd. 
Had  erosB-examin'd  both  our  hose,t 
And  plunder'd  all  we  had  to  lose ; 
Look,  there  he  is,  I  see  him  now, 
And  feel  the  place  I  am  run  thro' : 
And  there  lies  Whachum  by  my  side. 
Stone-dead,  and  in  his  own  blood  dfd. 
Oh !  oh !  with  that  he  fetcb'd  a  groan, 
And  fell  arain  into  a  swoon  ; 
Shut  both  his  eyes,  and  stopt  his  breath. 
And  to  the  life  out-acted  death, 
That  Hudlbras,  to  all  appearing, 
Believ'd  bun  to  be  dead  as  herring. 
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*  The  ancient  atomic  ohilosophen,  Democritus,  Bplconis,  Jce. 
held  that  sense  in  brutes^  and  cogitation  and  volition  in  men, 
were  produced  by  impression  of  corporeal  atoms  on  the  brain. 
Cartesius  allowed  no  sense  nor  cogitation  to  brutes.  He  supposed 
that  sensitive  principles  were  immaterial  as  well  as  rational 
ones,  and  therefore  concluded  that  brutes  could  have  no  sense, 
unless  their  sensitive  souls  were  immaterial  and  immortal  suh- 
stances.  Anton  ins  Magnus,  another  Frenchman,  published  a 
book  near  the  Autbor*s  time,  De  careniift  sensus  et  coenltionis  In 
bmUs.  But  the  author  perhaps  meant  to  ridicule  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  relates  this  story  of  the  fox,  and  maintains  that  there 
was  no  thought  nor  cunning,  but  merely  a  particular  dispositioB 
of  atoms. 

t  The  reader  may  recollect  the  very  humorous  elreumstanoes 
of  Falstaff*s  counterfeited  death.  Shakspeave,  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.  Act  v. 

t  Tmnk-hose  with  pockeU  to  them. 
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He  held  it  now  no  longer  safe, 

To  tairy  the  return  of  Ralph,  1150 

Bat  rather  leaye  him  in  the  lurch  :* 

Thought  he,  he  has  ahus'd  our  church,t 

Refurd  to  give  himself  one  £rk, 

To  carry  on  the  public  work* 

DesfNs'd  our  synod>men  hke  dirt,  IIU 

And  made  their  diacipUne  his  qx>rt ; 

Divulg'd  the  secrets  of  their  classes. 

And  &eir  conventions  prov'd  high  places  ;t 

Disparaged  their  tithe-pigB,  as  pagan. 

And  set  at  nought  their  cheese  and  bacon  ;  1160 

Rail'd  at  their  coTenant,  and  jeered 

Their  reverend  parwns,  to  my  beaid ; 

For  all  which  scandals,  to  be  quit 

At  once,  this  jonetore  MIb  out  fit 

I'll  make  him  henceforth,  to  beware,  1165 

And  tempt  my  fury  if  he  dare : . 

He  must,  at  least,  hold  up  his  hand,§ 

By  twelve  freeholden  to  be  scanned. 

Who,  by  their  skill  in  palmi8try,il 

Will  quickly  read  his  destiny,  1170 

And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson. 

Or  take  a  turn  for^t  at  the  sesnon  :t 


*  The  dUfarent  sects  of  disaenten  left  each  other  in  the  lurch, 
whenever  oa  opportunity  o&red  of  promoting  a  separate  in* 
terest 

t  This  and  the  following  lines  have  been  prodaced  by  some  as 
an  arinunent  to  prove  that  the  poem  was  enigmatical  and  figura- 
tive ;  bat  it  only  proves  that  Hudibras  represents  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  Balpho  the  Independents. 

I  That  is,  cormptioas  in  discipline— nnk  popery  and  idolatry. 
t  Culprits,  when  they  are  tried,  hold  up  their  hands  at  the 

bar. 

II  From  palma.  Alluding  to  the  method  of  telling  fortunes  by 
hMpeetioa  of  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

IT  That  is,  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  be  hanged.  Tom 
Nash,*  a  writer  of /are«t— {there  are  but  three  dramatic  works 

*  TUi  Tom  NMh  ahould  not  bo  ecBfounded  with  TbomM  Naab,  buriator, 
•f  the  loMr  Temple,  who  ie  boxied  in  that  church,  and  hta  the  followlaf  ia- 
■eriptiofi. 

Depoeitum  Thoma  Neah  i^enerori  honeeta  orti  Ikmilia  in  agro  Viforaieau 
Tin  ebaritate  humilitate  ezimii  at  mira  manauedGratceLatina  Gallica  at  Italic* 
apprime  doeti  plurium  (quoe  aeripait  tranatulit  aluetdarit  edidit)  lihrorum  au- 
tfi«ria|an  ampieetandi  mtaiieria  uo^pli  aaaoa  eireiter  10  npafularia  aoa  ■»- 
lidi  muaa  quam  ayaoeri 

Tho.  Nadi  obiit  tflo.  AufU'ti  IMS. 

I  have  DOTvr  aeen  aay  of  hit  worka,  but  am  inrormad  that  the  School  of  Po- 
feaUloa,  traaalatad  bom  the  Latin,  with  obaerTailona,  in  oeuro.  1641.  waa  U^ 
and  (hat  he  prabably  wrote  the  fourfold  diacouraa  in  quarto,  iMt.  He  waa  a 
lealoue  roTaliat,  contrarr  to  the  Mntimenta  of  hia  two  brothera ;  the  eldeet  a 
•MMTT  gwtlaman  in  Worceatenhiro,  of  conaiderable  eatate,  from  whom  tbs 
•ditor  la  daaeeaded,  waa  very  actiTc  in  auppcctiag  the  ParliancBt  eanai,  and 
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UdIch  hk  light  and  gifts  prove  truer 
Than  ever  yet  they  did,  Vm  rare ; 
For  if  he  'scape  With  whipping  now, 
Tie  more  than  he  can  hope  to  do : 
And  that  will  disengage  my  conscience 
Of  th'  obligation,  in  h»  own  sense : 
111  make  him  now  by  force  abide, 
What  he  by  gentle  means  deny'd. 
To  give  my  hononr  satisfaction. 
And  right  the  brethren  in  the  action. 
This  being  resoly'd,  with  eqnal  speed, 
And  conduct,  he  approach'd  his  steed, 
And  with  activity  unwont, 
£sBay'd  the  lofty  beast  to  mount ; 
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of  bts,  Dido  a  traiMyi  i^od  two  comedies J—in  Qaeen  BHxiibeth*8 
reign,  who  died  before  Che  year  lOOfi,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  FUnner 
to  satirise  Bbakspeare  for  want  of  learning,  in  tne  following 
words :  "  I  leave/*  saith  he,  **  all  these  to  the  mercy  of  their 
"  mother-tongue,  that  feed  on  nought  but  the  cramlM  that  fail 
**  from  the  translator's  trencher,  that  could  scarcely  latinise  tkeir 
**  neek  ««r«e,  if  they  should  have  neede.**  Dr.  Ln^  calls  Nash 
our  true  English  AreUne:  and  John  Taylor,  the  water  poet, 
makes  an  oath  by  '*  sweets  satyriche  Nash  his  nme  :**  his  works, 
in  three  volumes  quarto,  were  printed  1600,  and  purchased  for 
the  Royal  Library,  at  an  auction  in  Whitohall,  about  the  year 
178S,  for  thirty  pounds. 

[In  the  sale  of  Dr.  Wright's  Libraiv  In  1787,  a  collection  (not 
an  edition)  of  his  works,  consisting  of  twenty-one  pieces  of  vari- 
ous dates,  was  sold  for  £12.  .15 ;  see  Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  p.  534 ; 
but  if  It  was  bought  for  the  King's  Library  there  must  be  some 
error  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  in  attributing  all  the  Tracts  to  Nash, 
as  there  are  but  ton  under  his  name  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Library. 

As  Dr.  Nash  has  here  indulged  a  natural  vanity  upon  a  sub- 
ject more  interesting  to  himself  than  to  the  reader  of  Hudibras, 
a  somewhat  rimilar  indulgence,  in  this  edition,  may  perhaps'  be 
pardoned  when  the  incidental  mention  of  the  Royal  Library  oc- 
casions it.  This  truly  regal  library  is  now  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  was,  ah  initio,  formed  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  His  late  Mi^ty  George  the  Third,  by  Sir  Frederick  Bar- 
nard, his  librarian,  and  Mr.  George  Nicol,  his  bookseller ;  and 
remains  an  honorable  proof  of  the  king's  liberal  pursuit  and  love 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  skilful  industry  of  the  men  he  to  jn- 
diciottsly  employed  in  its  collection.] 


the  gvwrnintiit  br  Cromwatl.  The  jtnngn  brotlMr  eemnuuHM  a  troop  of 
bono  in  Um  pariuimnt  Mnriet,  wm  menber  of  nurtiomaoi  for  tW  city  of 
Woreoattf,  and  an  aettw  Jiutiet  of  ptaee  under  Um  ProMctor :  the  family  qnar- 
»l  oo  poUiieal  aeeounu,  and  which  waa  earmd  on  with  thefnateat  animosity, 
•ad  moat  earnest  desire  to  rain  each  other,  torether  with  the  decline  of  tha 
kinff*B  aflhira,  and  particularly  the  execution  of  bis  person,  so  aSected  the  nir- 
iu  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  that  he  determined  not  lonjr  to  sttrvive  it.  The  edtt«r 
hopes  ths  reader  will  excuse  this  pcriautolo^  and  aeeeunt  of  his  rrsat-franil* 
father,  and  his  two  younger  brothers:— he  at  this  day  feels  the  e&eu  ar  theii 
fcadj  quanels  and  party  seal. 
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Which  onee  atchiev'dy  he  ■pim'd  his  palfiji 

To  get  fhmi  th'  enemy  and  Ralph  free ; 

Left  danger,  fean,  and  foes  behind, 

And  beat,  at  leart  thiee  lengths,  the  wind.*         UM 


AN  HEROICAL  EPISTLE 

OF 

HUDIBRAS  TO  SIDROPHEL.* 

Eeee  itenun  CrispUiiii. 

Will,  Sidrophel,  tho'  'tis  in  Tain 

To  tamper  with  your  crazy  brain, 

Without  trepanning  of  your  8ku1I,t 

Aa  often  aa  the  moon's  at  full, 

Tia  not  amisB,  ere  ye  're  giv'n  o'er,  I 

To  try  one  desp'rate  med  cine  more ; 

For  where  your  caae  can  be  no  wone, 

The  desp'rat'flt  is  the  wisest  course. 

Is't  possible  that  you,  whose  ears 

Are  of  the  tribe  of  IsBachar's,^  10 


*  This  Epistle  was  not  pabllshed  till  many  yean  after  the 
preeedlng  canto,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  character  there  de- 
scribed. Sidrophel,  in  the  poem,  is  a  knavish  f<Hrtnne-tBller, 
whose  ii^norance  is  compensated  by  a  laife  share  of  cunning.  In 
the  Epistle  he  Is  ignorant  Indeed,  bat  the  defect  is  made  up  by 
coDceitedness,  assurance,  and  a  solemn  exterior.  It  should  seem 
that  Mr.  Butler  had  received  an  affront  or  li^ury  from  stmie  per 
son  of  moderate  abilities,  who  had  obtained,  notwithstanding,  a 
respectable  situation,  and  stood  high  in  the  opinlonof  the  world  * 
and  that  he  addressed  the  oflfonding  party  by  the  title  of  Sidro- 
phel, because  he  had  already  applied  this  name  to  a  vain  pee- 
tender  to  science,  and  had  already  made  it  contemptible.  The 
style  is  serious,  the  remarks  are  pointed  and  severe ;  and  he 
author  does  not  hold  up  the  character  here  in  his  usual  way,  as 
an  object  of  ridicule,  but  gravely  upbraids  the  man  as  a  credu- 
lous assuming  liar,  in  a  manner  that  more  resembles  the  acrimo- 
ny of  Juvenid,  than  the  delicacy  of  Horace.  I  could  wish  that 
this  Epistle  had  been  consigned  to  oUivipn,  or  else  published 
In  some  other  part  of  his  works.  But  it  has  appeared  so  long 
in  this  place,  that  I  have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject it. 

t  A  chiruiigical  operation  to  remove  part  of  the  skull,  when  It 
presses  upon  the  brain.  It  is  said  to  have  restored  the  under- 
standing, and  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  disorder  with 
which  Dean  Swift  was  afflicted. 

t  Alluding  to  Genesis  xliz.  14 :  "  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass.** 
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And  TBO^tA,  with  eqml  wtmfxa,  either 
For  merit,  or  extent  ci  leather, 
With  William  Pryn's,  befiMe  they  were 
Retrench'd,  and  croeify'd,  compare, 
Shoa'd  yet  be  deaf  agumt  a  noise  li 

So  roaring  as  the  public  yoice  ? 
That  spedm  your  Tirtues  free  and  load, 
And  openly  in  eVry  crowd, 
As  bad  as  one  that  sings  his  part 
T'  a  wheel-barrow,  or  turnip-cart,  90 

Or  yoor  new  nick-nam'd  old  invention 
To  cry  green-bastings  with  an  engme  ;* 
As  if  the  yebemence  had  stunn'd. 
And  torn  your  drom-headi  with  the  sound  ;t 
And  'cause  your  folly's  now  no  news,  SS 

But  overgrown,  and  out  of  use, 
.  Persuade  yourself  there's  no  such  matter,| 
But  that  'tis  vanish'd  out  of  naturo  ; 
When  folly,  as  it  grows  in  yean. 
The  more  extravagant  appears ;  .^^    30 

For  who  but  you  could  be  possest 
With  so  much  ignorance  and  beast. 
That  neither  all  men's  scorn  and  hate, 
Nor  bein?  laugh'd  and  pointed  at. 
Nor  brayM  so  often  in  a  mortar,§  35 

*  Green^hastiiigs  was  a  well-known  apple  fnrmeiiy,  thoagh 
not  mentioned  in  Pbilips's  Cider :  winter^hastings  is  a  well- 
known  pear.  DiMt-men  and  newc-camera  in  London  lonnd  n 
trampet  or  ring  a  bell,  to  avoid  a  continaal  exertion  of  the  voice. 
May  not  this  passage  point  at  the  improvement  of  the  speaking- 
tram  pet  newlv  invented  by  Sir  Samnel  Norland  1 

[Hastings,  nom  hasty.  Peas  that  come  early.  See.  Todd's 
Johnsotti  where  this  passage  is  quoted.  The  London  crier  niies 
it  only  for  peas.] 

t  I^m-beads,  that  is,  the  dram  of  yonr  ears. 

i  i.  e.  Is  it  possible  that  yon  should  pernutde  ytursdf. 

'i  Brafd,  from  the  Saxon  word  bjiacan,  to  pound  or  grind, 
hough  thou  shonldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat 
**  with  a  pestie,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 
Prov.  xxvii.  23.  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  in  a  mortdr  by  order 
of  Nlcocreon,  tyrant  of  Cyprus : 

Aut  ut  Anaxarchus  pillft  minuarls  in  al(& 
Jactaque  pro  solitia  frugibns  ossa  sonent. 

Ovid,  in  Ibin.  571. 

Some  of  the  primitive  martyrs  were  ground  In  mills ;  as  Victor 
of  ManeUles,  under  Maximian.  **  Martyrem  toto  mox  corpove 
**rot&tn  celeri  cooterendum  pistorinmoli  suppoount:  Tnncelec^ 
"  turn  Dei  frumentum  sine  roiseratione  conteritur."  Passio  Vio* 
torls  Massiliensis,  apud  Colomesii  opera,  p.  739.  St.  Ignatius, 
perhaps,  alludes  to  this  species  of  punishment  in  his  EplsUes  to 
the  Komans,  ch.  Iv. :  otr6t  ct/tt  9co9  ical  61 6iSvrmv  ^np(«v  ^H* 
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Can  teach  you  wholemrae  seiuM  and  aiutaray 

Bat,  Uke  a  reprobate,  what  oouiae 

Soever  lu'd,  grow  worse  and  wozse  t 

Can  no  tranafuaion  of  the  blood,     . 

That  makes  fools  cattle,  do  you  good?* 

Nor  putting  pigs  to  a  bitch  to  nurae. 

To  turn  them  into  mongrel  cun  :t 

Pat  you  into  a  way,  at  least. 

To  make  yourself  a  better  beast? 

Can  all  your  critical  intrigues. 

Of  trying  sound  from  rotten  eggs  ;| 

Yoor  ser'ral  new-found  remedies. 

Of  caring  wounds  and  scabs  in  trees ; 

Your  arts  of  fluxing  them  for  daps. 

And  purging  their  infected  saps ; 
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tfofiai,  Tva  KaBapiH  MpTos  cUpedtf  roV  XpioroV.  Again,  iXnwiui 
IXov  TOO  ffiinaros,  ibid.  And  I  have  little  doabt  bat  the  words 
Apraiiuv  aA^vnoi,  in  Eanapiiu*s  Life  of  Mazlmas,  p.  83,G6Be7. 
M.,  which  have  given  the  critics  so  moeh  trooble,  relate  to  a 
similar  act  of  cruelty. 

Jfurture  here  means  breeding,  or  good  manners.  Thus  Chsa 
cer  in  his  Iteves  Tale,  line  3965 : 

What  for  hire  kinrede,  and  hire  nortelrie, 
That  she  had  lemed  in  the  nonnerie. 

*  In  the  last  century  several  persons  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  transfuse  the  blood  of  one  living  creature  into  the  veins 
of  another ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  their  account,  the  operation 
had  good  effiscts.  It  has  even  been  performed  on  honuin  ssb- 
lects.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  described  the  jMoeess  in  his  Ff  Istory 
of  Health,  p.  431.  He  seems  to  think  that  tha  tmnsflistoa  of 
Mood  had  not  a  &ir  trial,  and  that  the  experiments  might  have 
been  pushed  farther.  Dr.  Lower  and  others  eoantenanced  this 
practice.    Sir  Edmund  King,  a  favorite  of  Charles  II.,  was  s 


»  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  made  the  famous  experiment 
of  transfusing  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  another.  See  Phil. 
Trans,  abr.  Hi.  SS4,  and  Che  additions  and  corrections  to  Pennant's 
London.  His  picture  is  in  the  College  of  Physicians.  Sliadwell 
ridicules  this  practice  In  his  Virtuoso,  where  Sir  Nicholas  6im- 
crack  relates  some  experiments  of  this  transfusion  and  their  ef- 
fects. The  lines  from  v.  39  to  58,  allude  to  various  projects  of 
the  first  estabfishers  of  the  Royal  Society.  See  Birch*s  hLstovy 
of  that  body,  vol.  l.  303 ;  vol.  ii.  48.  50,  54, 115, 117,  123. 135, 161, 
312.  See  also  Ward's  Gresham  Professors,  pp.  101,  373.  7%Mt 
make*  fooU  eattU,  i.  e.  more  valuable  at  least  than  they  were 
before ;  or  perhaps  makes  them  greater  fools  than  they  were 
before. 

t  As  a  note  on  these  lines,  a  curious  story  ftom  Glialdus  Cam- 
brensis,  of  a  sow  that  was  suckled  by  a  bitch,  and  acquired  tlM 
sagacity  of  a  hound  or  spaniel.  See  Butier's  Bemalns,  vol 
1.  p.  13. 

I  On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  some  of  the 
members  engaged  in  the  Investigation  of  these  and  similar  sub* 
The  society  was  incorporated  July  15, 1603. 
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Recovering  shaokerB,  crystallines. 

And  nodes  and  blotches  in  their  rems. 

Have  no  efiect  to  operate 

Upon  tlyit  duller  Uock,  your  pate  ? 

Bat  still  it  must  be  lewdly  bent  U 

To  tempt  your  own  due  punishment ; 

And,  like  your  wfaimsy'd  chariots,*  draw 

The  boys  to  coune  you  without  law  ;t 

As  if  the  art  you  have  so  long 

Frofess'd,  of  making  old  dogs  young,t  it 

In  you  had  virtue  to  renew 

Not  only  yoath,  but  childhood  too : 

Can  you,  that  understand  all  books. 

By  judging  only  with  your  looks, 

Resolve  all  problems  with  your  face,  ft 

As  others  do  with  B's  and  A's  ; 

Unriddle  all  that  mankind  knows 

With  solid  bending  of  your  brows  7 

Ail  arts  and  sciences  advance, 

With  screwing  of  your  countenance,  10 

And  with  a  penetrating  eye, 

Into  th'  abetrusest  learning  pry ; 

Know  more  of  any  trade  b'  a  hint, 

Than  those  that  have  been  bred  up  inH,( 

And  yet  have  no  art,  true  or  false,  7S 

To  help  your  own  bad  naturals  ? 

But  still  the  more  you  strive  t'  appear, 

Are  found  to  be  the  wretcheder : 

For  fools  are  known  by  looking  wise. 


*  I  know  not  the  scheme  propoaed  by  the  aociety,  perhaps  the 
chariot  to  go  wUh  leg»  instead  of  wheels,  as  mentioned  iiefoie ; 
or  perhaps  they  might  hope  to  introdace  the  famous  chariot  of 
Stevintts,  which  was  moved  by  sails,  and  carried  twenty-eight 
passengers,  among  whom  were  prince  Maoricet  Bvzanval,  and 
Gfotins,  over  the  sands  of  Scheveling,  fourteen  Dutch  miles,  ia 
two  hours,  as  Grotius  himself  affirms. 

t  That  is,  to  /bliow  yoa  close  at  the  heels:  to  give  law 
among  sportsmen  is  to  let  the  creature  that  is  to  be  hunted  ma 
a  considerable  way  before  the  dogs  are  suflbred  to  porsoe.— See 
Heraaitts. 

t  See  Bntler*s  Genuine  Remains,  vol.  il.  188.  His  want  of 
judgment  incliDes  him  naturally  to  the  most  extravagant  under* 
takings,  like  that  of  ** making  old  dogs  young;  stopping  up  of 
words  in  bottles,**  &c. 

$  Printing  was  invented  by  a  soldier,  gunpowder  by  a  monk, 
and  several  branches  of  the  clothing  trade  by  a  bishop :  this  is 
•aid  agreeably  to  the  vulgar  notion  concerning  Bishop  Blase,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  wool-combers.  But  he  obtained  that  honor, 
not  on  account  of  any  improvements  he  made  in  the  trade,  but 
hoeanse  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  havinf  his  flesh  torn  by  caid- 
fait^ioofl.   See  the  Martyrology  Rur  the  third  of  February. 
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Ai  men  find  woodcocks  by  their  eyes. 

Hence  'tis  became  ye  Ve  gained  o'  th'  college* 

A  quarter  share,  at  most,  of  knowledge, 

And  broogfat  in  none,  but  spent  repute, 

Y*  assume  a  pow'r  as  absolute 

To  judge,  and  censure,  and  contrdi. 

As  if  you  were  the  sole  sir  Poll, 

And  sancfly  pretend  to  know 

More  than  your  dividend  comes  to : 

You'll  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 

With  ignorance  and  face  alone ; 

No,  tho'  ye  Ve  purcha8*d  to  your  name, 

In  history,  so  great  a  fame  ;t 

That  now  your  talent's  so  well-known, 

For  haying  all  belief  out-grown, 

That  ev'ry  strange  prodigious  tale 

Is  measured  by  ^our  Grerman  scale,t 

By  which  the  yutuosi  try 

The  magnitude  of  ev'ry  lie, 

Cast  up  to  what  it  does  amount, 


*  Thoagh  the  Koyal  Soeietir  lemoTed  froia  GiMbaai  Oollegs 
Ml  Mconnt  of  the  fire  of  London,  it  retnmed  there  again,  1674, 
keiog  the  year  in  which  this  E^stle  was  published. 

t  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  character  of  Sidrophel,  in  thia 
EpIsUe,  was  designed  rather  for  Sir  Panl  Neile  than  for  Lilly,  or 


perhaps  has  some  strokes  at  both  of  them,  notwitl»taodin0  Or. 
6rey*s  thinking  that  "these  two  lines  plainly  discover  that  Lilly 
'  (and  not  Sir  Panl  Neai)  was  lashed  under  the  name  of  Sidro- 


**phel;  for  Lilly*8  Ame  abroad  was  indisputable.'*  The  poet 
seems  to  allade  to  Sir  Paul  in.the  eighty-sixth  line,  as  he  had 
before  done  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke.  Sir  Paul  luul  ofiended  Mr.  But- 
knr  by  saying  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  Rndibras ;  or  per- 
haps Sir  Poll  here  might  allude  to  Sir  PoliUck  Would-be  in  BeA 
Jon8on*s  Volpone.  In  history,  some  historians  as  well  as  trav- 
•Uers  have  been  Ihmous  for  telling  wonderful  lies  or  stories ;  or. 
perhaps,  a  glance  might  be  here  intended  at  Spmt*s  History  ai 
the  Boyal  Society.  Mr.  Thyer,  In  Butler's  Semains,  says  "  he 
**  can  assure  the  reader,  upon  the  poet's  own  authority,  that  the 
**eharaeter  of  Sidrophel  was  intended  for  a  picture  of  Sir  Paul 
**  Neile,  who  was  son  of  Bichard  Neile,  (whose  father  was  a 
**  chandler  In  Westminster,)  who,  as  Anthony  Wood  says,  went 
**  through  all  degrees  and  orders  in  the  church,  schoolmaster,  cu- 
'*rate,  vicar,  &<-.  Ice.  and  at  last  vras  archbishop  of  York."  Sir 
Paul  was  one  of  the  first  establishers  of  the  Royal  Society: 
whieh  society,  in  the  dawn  of  science,  listening  to  many  things 
that  appeared  trifling  and  incredible  to  the  generality  of  the  peo 
pie,  became  the  butt  and  sport  of  the  wits  of  the  times.  Browne 
Willis,  In  Ms  Survey  of  York  Cathedral,  says,  that  archblshon 
Neile  left  his  son  Sir  Paul  Neile  executor,  whom,  though  he  left 
rich,  (as  he  did  his  wife  9VU.  a  year  for  her  life,)  yet  he  soon  ma 
it  out,  without  aflbrding  his  fkther  a  gravestone. 

t  All  incredible  stories  are  now  measured  by  your  standard. 
One  German  mile  is  equal  to  four  miles  English  or  ItaUan. 
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And  i^ace  the  biggest  to  your  account ;  100 

That  all  those  stories  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  to  you,  and  those  madoj 

Are  now  still  chaig'd  upon  your  score, 

And  lesser  authon  nam'd  no  more. 

Alas!  that  faculty  betrays  105 

Those  soonest  it  designs  to  raise  ; 

And  all  your  vam  renown  will  spoil, 

As  guns  overcharged  the  more  recoil ; 

Though  he  that  has  but  impudence, 

To  all  things  has  a  fair  pretence ;  110 

And  put  among  his  wants  but  shame, 

To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim : 

Tho'  you  hare  tried  that  nothing's  borne 

With  greater  ease  than  public  scorn. 

That  all  affionts  do  stOl  give  place  US 

To  your  impenetrable  face ; 

That  makes  your  way  thro'  all  afiairs, 

As  pigs  thro'  hedges  creep  with  theirs ; 

Yet  as  'tis  counterfeit  and  brass, 

You  must  not  thmk  'twill  always  pass ;  190 

For  all  impostois,  when  they're  known, 

Are  past  their  labour,  and  undone : 

And  all  the  best  that  can  befal 

An  artificial  natural. 

Is  that  which  madmen  find,  as  soon  19S 

As  once  they've  broke  loose  from  the  moon. 

And  proof  against  her  influence,  ^ 

Relapse  to  e'er  so  little  sense. 

To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 

For  qport  of  boys,  and  rabble-wit  ISO 


PART  m.    CANTO  I. 

THB  ARGUMENT. 


The  Benight  and  Squire  resolve  at  once. 
The  one  the  other  to  renounce ; 
They  both  approach  the  Lady's  bower. 
The  Sqiure  t*  inform,  the  Knight  to  woo  her 
She  treats  them  with  a  masquerade, 
Bv  furies  and  ho^noblms  made ; 
Fmn  which  the  Sqvdie  conyeys  the  Knightf 
And  steals  him  from  himself  by  night 
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PART  IIL   CANTO  I. 


Tn  tine,  no  lover  has  that  pow'r 

T*  enforce  a  desperate  amour, 

As  he  that  has  two  strings  to's  bow, 

And  bums  for  love  and  money  too ; 

For  then  he's  brave  and  resolute. 

Disdains  to  render  in  his  suit  ;* 

Has  all  his  flames  and  raptures  double, 

And  hangs  or  drowns  with  half  the  trouble ; 

While  those  who  sillily  pursue 

The  simple  downright  way,  and  true, 

Make  as  unlucky  a{^lications, 

And  steer  agamst  the  stream  their  paniona 

Some  forge  their  mistresses  of  stars. 

And  when  the  ladies  prove  averse, 

And  more  untoward  to  be  won 

Than  by  Caligula  the  moott,t 

Cry  out  upon  the  stars  for  doing 

111  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing, 

When  only  by  themselves  they're  hindred. 

For  trusting  those  they  made  her  kindred,t 

And  still  the  harsher  and  hide-bounder. 

The  damsels  prove,  become  the  fonder ; 


It 


U 


*  That  is  surrender,  or  give  up :  fVoin  the  French. 

t  This  was  one  of  the  extravagaiit  follies  of  Caligiila :  **  Caios 
noetlbos  qoMem  plenam  ftilgentemqne  lanam  InvitalMt  assidai 
in  ampIexQs,  atqoe  conculiitam."    Saetonlus,  in  vil4  C.  OaUg 

}  The  meaning  is,  that  when  men  have  flattered  their  mis- 
trasses  extravagantly,  and  declared  them  to  be  possessed  of  ac- 
eompltshments  mora  than  human ;  they  roast  not  be  surprised 
if  they  are  treated  in  return  with  that  distant  reserve  which  be- 
ings of  a  superior  order  may  rightly  exercise  toward  inferior  de- 
it  creatures :  nor  have  they  room  for  complaint,  since  the 
which  they  sustain  is  an  eflbct  of  their  own  Indiseratfcm. 


pendeni 
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For  what  mad  lover  ever  dy'd 
To  gain  a  wott  and  gentle  bride  ? 
Or  for  a  lady  tender-hearted,  S5 

In  porling  Btreams  or  hemp  departed? 
Leap'd  headlong  int'  Elysium, 
Thro'  th'  window!  of  a  dazzling  room  ?* 
But  for  some  cross  ill-natnr'd  dame, 
The  am'rous  fly  burnt  in  his  flame.  at 

This  to  the  Knight  coold  be  no  news^ 
With  all  mankind  so  much  in  use ; 
Who  therefore  took  the  wiser  counw, 
To  make  the  most  of  his  amours, 
Resolv'd  to  tiy  all  sorts  of  ways,  39 

As  follows  in  due  time  and  place. 
No  sooner  was  the  bloody  fight 
Between  the  wizard  and  the  Imight, 
With  all  th'  appurtenances  over. 
But  he  relaps'd  again  t'  a  lover ;  40 

As  he  was  always  wont  to  do. 
When  he  'ad  discomfited  a  foe. 
And  us'd  the  only  antique  philters, 
Deriv'd  firom  old  heroic  tiltei8.t 
But  now  triumphant  and  victorious,  45 

He  held  th'  atchievement  was  too  glorious 
For  such  a  conqueror  to  meddle 
With  petty  consUble  or  beadle ; 
Or  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hostess 
Of  th'  mns  of  court  and  chanc'ry,  justice ;  50 

Who  might,  perhaps,  reduce  his  cause 
To  th'  ordeal  trial  of  the  laws  ;t 


*  Drowned  themtelvM.  Obj«cU  reflected  by  water  amiear 
nearly  the  lanM  as  when  they  are  viewed  throogh  a  window, 
or  through  the  windows  of  a  room  so  high  from  the  ground  tliat 
it  dazsles  one  to  look  down  from  it  Thus  JuveDal,  Sat.  vi.  t. 
31.  Alts  caligaatesqoe  fenestra;:  which  Holyday  translates, 
dazsling  high  windows.  *HXar'd^  i^pnyw  rtix—f  fit  *J^hv, 
Calliroachns,  Ep.  29,  where  *JLUrjy  does  not  mean  hell,  but  the 
place  of  departed  souls,  comprehending  both  Elysium  and  Tar 
tarns. 

t  The  heroes  of  romance  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  aflec^ 
ttons  of  tbeir  mistresses  by  the  fame  of  their  illustrions  exploits. 
So  was  Desdemona  won..  Shakspeare's  Othello,  Act  i. 
"She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pasU  * 

t  Ordeal  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ojibal,  which  is  also 
derived  from  the  Tenlonic,  and  signifies  judgment.  The  meth- 
ods of  trial  by  fire,  water,  or  combat,  were  in  use  till  tlie  time  of 
Henry  III.,  and  the  right  of  exercising  them  was  annexed  to  seve- 
lal  lovdsliips  or  manors.  At  this  day,  when  a  culprit  is  arraigned 
at  the  bar,  and  asked  how  he  wUi  be  tried,  he  Is  dixecied  to  aa- 
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Where  none  escape,  bat  soch  as  branded. 

With  red-hot  irons,  have  past  bare-handed  ; 

And  if  they  cannot  read  one  verse  S9 

r  th'  psahns,  must  smg  it,  and  that's  worse.* 

He,  therefore,  judging  it  below  him, 

To  tempt  a  shame  the  dev'l  might  owe  hm% 

Besolv'd  to  leave  the  Squire  for  bail 

And  mainprize  for  him,  to  the  jail,  eo 

To  answer,  with  his  vessel,  allt 

That  might  disastrously  befall. 

He  thought  it  now  the  fittest  juncture 

To  give  the  Lady  a  rencounter ; 

T*  acquaint  her  with  his  expedition,  09 

And  conquest  o'er  the  fierce  magician ; 

Describe  the  manner  of  the  fray. 

And  shew  the  spoils  he  brought  away ; 

His  bloody  scourging  aggravate. 

The  number  of  £e  blows  and  weight :  19 

All  which  might  probably  succeed. 

And  gain  belief  he  'ad  done  the  deed : 

Which  he  resolv'd  t'  enforce  and  spare 

No  pawning  of  bis  soul  to  swear ; 

But,  rather  than  produce  his  back,  71 

To  set  his  conscience  on  the  rack , 

And,  in  pursuance  of  his  urgmg   . 

Of  articles  performed,  and  scourging, 

And  all  things  else,  upon  his  part. 

Demand  delivery  oi  her  heart,  80 

Her  goods  and  chattels,  and  good  graces. 

And  person,  up  to  his  embraces. 

Thought  he,  the  ancient  errant  knights 

Won  all  their  ladies'  hearts  in  fights. 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fitters,^  85 


twer,  "  by  God  and  my  eoantry,"  by  the  verdict  or  tolenm  opin- 
km  of  a  Jorv.  **  By  God"  only,  would  fonneriy  have  meant  the 
ordeal,  which  referred  the  case  Immediately  to  the  divine  Judg- 


*  When  penons  claimed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  they  were  re- 
qnired  to  read  a  verae  in  the  BiUe,  generally  in  the  PSalms.  It 
was  usual,  too,  for  the  clergyman  who  attended  an  execution,  to 
give  out  a  i>nlm  to  be  sung.  So  that  the  common  people  said, 
u  they  conid  not  read  their  neck  verse  at  sessions,  they  most 
•lug  it  at  the  gallows. 

t  In  this  term  the  saints  unwittingly  concurred  Wth  the  grave 
old  philosophers,  who  termed  the  body  vk^os. 

t  Some  editions  read  friUer»;  but  the  corrected  one  of  1678 
haaJUters,  a  phrase  often  used  by  romance  writers,  very  fveqneai* 
ly  by  the  author  of  the  Bomant  of  Bomants.  Our  author  jolM 
14 
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To  pot  them  into  arn'roTit  twitten ; 

Whose  stubborn  bowehi  sconi'd  to  yield. 

Until  their  gallants  were  half  kill'd ; 

Bat  when  meir  bones  were  drubbed  so  sore, 

They  durst  not  woo  one  combat  more,  M 

The  ladies*  hearts  bejran  to  melt, 

Snbda'd  by  blows  their  lovers  felt 

So  Spanish  heroes,  with  their  lances,  ' 

At  once  wound  bulls  and  ladies'  fancies  ^ 

And  he  acquires  the  noblest  spouse  M 

That  widows  greatest  herds  of  cows ; 

Then  what  may  J  expect  to  do, 

Who  'to  quelled  so  Tast  a  bufikloT 

Meanwhile  the  Squire  was  on  his  way. 
The  Knight*8  late  oideis  to  obey ;  ..00 

Who  sent  him  for  a  strong  detachment 
■    Of  beadles,  constables  and  watchmen, 
T*  attack  the  cunning  man  for  plunder 
Committed  falsely  on  his  lumber ; 
When  he,  who  had  so  lately  sack'd  lOS 

The  enemy,  had  done  the  fact, 
Had  rifled  dl  his  pc^es  and  fobs 
Of  ^mcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs, 
Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  bad  sather'd. 
And  for  his  own  inventions  fatherd :  110 

And  when  they  should,  at  jail-delivery. 
Unriddle  one  another's  thievery. 
Both  might  have  evidence  enough 
To  render  neither  halter-prooft 
He  thought  it  desperate  to  tarry,  US 

And  venture  to  be  accessory ; 
But  rather  wisely  slip  hb  fetters, 
And  leave  them  for  the  Knight,  his  betters. 
He  caird  to  mind  tb'  unjust  foul  play 
He  would  have  olFer'd  him  that  day,  190 


with  Cervantes  in  bariesqnlng  the  cnbjects  and  style  of  nwMa- 
ces.    [FlUMrat  small  ftafiMnta,  from  fetta,  ItaL  feiaen,  Geim. 
They  look  and  see  the  stones,  the  wonis,  and  letters, 
AU  eat  and  mangled,  in  a  thonsand  jttt«r«. 

Handaiton's  Ariosto,  zxiv.  40. 

*  The  Imll-lhasts  at  Madrid  have  been  frequently  described. 
The  ladles  take  a  zealous  part  at  these  combats. 

t  The  matnai  aeensatlons  of  the  knight  and  SidropheU  If  es- 
tabltohed,  might  hang  biMh  of  them.  NaiUr-prptf  is  to  be  in  no 
langer  tnm  a  halter,  as  musket- proof  in  no  danger  flrom  a  mas- 
tot:  to  wnder  neither  haitei^proof  U  to  render  both  in  danger  of 
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To  make  him  curry  his  own  hide, 

Which  no  lieast  ever  did  beside, 

Without  all  possible  evasion, 

But  of  the  riding  dispensation  :* 

And  therefore,  much  about  the  hour  Its 

The  Knight,  for  reason  told  before, 

ResolY'd  to  leave  him  to  the  fury 

Of  justice,  and  an  unpacked  jury, 

The  Squire  concurred  to  abanidon  him. 

And  serve  him  in  the  self-«ame  trim  ;t  IM 

T*  acquaint  the  Lady  what  h'  had  done. 

And  what  he  meant  to  carry  on ; 

What  project 't  was  he  went  about. 

When  Sidrophel  and  he  fell  out ; 

His  firm  and  stedfast  resolution,  135 

To  swear  her  to  an  execution  ;t 

To  pawn  his  inward  ears  to  marry  her,$ 

And  bribe  the  devil  himself  to  carry  her. 

In  which  both  dealt,  as  if  they  meant 

Their  party  saints  to  represent,  140 

Who  never  fail'd,  upon  their  sharmg 

In  any  prosperous  arms-bearing. 

To  lay  themselves  out  to  supplant 

Each  other  cousin-german  saint 

But  ere  the  Knight  could  do  his  part,  14S 

The  Squire  had  got  so  much  the  start. 

He  'ad  to  the  lady  done  his  errand. 

And  told  her  all  his  tricks  albrehand. 


hat  he  should  not  have  escaped  the  whlp- 
i  by  the  katght.  If  their  dlspate  had  not 
fl  riding-shew,  or  sklminingtoB. 


*  Ralpho  coBsiders  that  he  should  not  have  c 
ping  Intended  for  him  by  the  knight,  if  their  < 
been  intermpted  by  the  riding-shew,  or  sklminij 

t  The  aathor  has  long  had  an  eye  to  the  ieUbhnesa  and 
tieaebery  of  the  leading  parties,  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
psadents.    A  few  lines  below  he  speaks  more  plainly : 

In  which  both  dealt  as  if  they  meant 
Their  party  saints  to  reinresent. 
Who  never  fitird,  upon  their  sharing 
In  any  prosperous  arms-bearing, 
To  lay  themselves  out  to  supplant 
Each  other  eoasin-gemaa  saint 

The  leader  will  remember  that  Hodibras  represents  the  Pi«n> 
byterians,  and  Ralpho  the  Independents:  this  scene  therefore 
allodes  to  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  supplanted  the  former 
in  tlie  civil  war. 

X  To  swear  he  had  undergone  the  stipulated  whipping,  and 
then  demand  the  performance  of  her  part  of  the  bargain. 

%  His  honor  and  consclenoe,  which  might  forfeit  some  of  tfaelf 
immunities  by  periary,  as  the  outward  ears  do  for  the  same  erlsae 
ia  the  seatence  or  tlie  statute  law. 
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Jut  as  he  finkh'd  bis  report, 
Tb»  Knight  aliffhted  in  the  court, 
And  having  17*3  his  beast  t'  a  pale, 
And  taking  time  for  both  to  stale. 
He  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order, 
The  spmoer  to  accost  and  board  her:* 
And  now  began  t'  approach  the  door, 
When  she,  wh*  had  sp/d  him  oat  before^ 
ConveyM  th'  informer  out  of  sight, 
And  went  to  entertain  the  Knight : 
With  whom  encountering,  after  longeest 
Of  humble  and  submisBiYe  congees, 
And  all  due  ceremonies  paid. 
He  stroked  his  beard  and  thus  he  said  :t 

Madam,  I  do,  as  is  my  duty. 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  shoe-tie  ;§ 
And  now  am  come,  to  bring  your  eai 
A  present  youMl  be  glad  to  hear ; 
At  least  I  hope  so :  the  thing's  done. 
Or  may  I  never  see  the  sun ; 
For  which  I  humbly  now  demand 
Performance  at  your  gentle  hand ; 
And  that  you*d  please  to  do  your  part, 
As  I  have  done  mine  to  my  smart 
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*  Thxu  Polonlns : 

Away,  I  do  beseech  yon,  both  away ; 

rU  board  him  presently.— O,  give  me  leaver— 

Bow  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  1 

t  That  Is,  after  darting  himself  forward,  as  fenoen  do  when 
they  make  a  thrast 

X  Nee  tamea  ante  adilt,  etsi  properabat  adire, 

dnam  se  composnit,  qnam  circnmspezit  amletos, 

Et  finzit  vnltnm,  et  meruit  formosa  videri ; 

Tunc  sic  ona  loqoi.  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  iv.  1. 317. 

Thus  Cleveland,  in  his  poem  on  the  Mixed  Asseaably,  p.  43  * 

That  baae  mteht  go  stroke  his  beard,  and  sit 
Judge  of  dt  m099  and  elegerlt 

In  Sir  PhUlp  Sidney's  Aicadla,  lib.  tti.  p.  349.  **  And  now 
**  being  come  within  compass  of  discerning  her,  he  b^taa  to 
**  ftame  the  loveliest  countenance  that  he  coald ;  stroking  up  his 
**legs,  setting  ap  his  beard  in  due  order,  and  standing  bolt  up 
•right.'* 


Delight 


[Mr.  Todd  finds  this  rhyme  used  before  by  Qrashaw,  in  his 
\ti  of  the  Mnses,  published  in  1648 : 

I  wish  her  beauty, 
That  owes  not  all  its  duty 
To  gaudy  tire,  or  glistering  sha0^.] 
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With  that  he  ■hrunf  d  hk  itoidy  bsck, 
As  if  he  felt  his  shoulden  ake : 
But  she,  who  well  enough  knew  what^ 
Before  he  spoke,  he  would  be  at, 
Fretended  not  to  apprehend 
The  mystery  of  what  he  mean'd. 
And  therefore  wish'd  him  to  ezpomid 
His  dark  expressions  lees  prolbuiid. 

Madam,  quoth  he,  I  come  to  prove 
How  much  I've  sufbr'd  for  yonr  love, 
Which,  like  your  votary,  to  win, 
I  have  not  spar'd  my  tatter'd  skin  ^ 
And,  for  those  meritorious  lashes, 
To  claim  your  favour  and  good  graces. 

Quoth  she,  I  do  rememlwr  oncet 
I  freed  you  from  th'  enchanted  sconce  ;t 
And  that  you  promis'd,  for  that  favour, 
To  bind  your  back  to  th'  good  behavionr,§ 
And  for  my  sake  and  service,  vow'd 
To  lay  upon  't  a  heavy  load, 
And  what 't  would  bear  to  a  scruple  prove. 
As  other  knights  do  oft'  make  love. 
Which,  whether  you  have  done  or  no. 
Concerns  yourself,  not  me,  to  know ; 
.  But  if  you  have,  I  shall  confess, 
Y' are  honester  than  I  could  guess. 

Quoth  he.  If  you  suspect  my  troth, 
I  cannot  prove  it  but  by  oath ; 
And,  if  you  make  a  question  on't, 
I'll  pawn  my  soul  that  I  have  don't : 
And  he  that  makes  his  soul  his  surety, 
I  thmk  does  give  the  best  security. 

Quoth  she,  Some  say  the  soul's  secure 
Against  distress  and  forfeiture ; 
Is  free  from  action,  and  exempt 
From  execution  and  contempt ; 
And  to  be  summon'd  to  appear 
In  th'  other  world's  illegal  here,|) 
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*  Romaa  Catholics  used  to  fcoaife  tbemwlves  beibre  the 
Imsfsa  of  a  favorite  saint 

t  The  lady  here  with  affected  drollery  aays  rae«,  as  If  the 
event  bad  happened  some  time  befors,  though  in  reality  it  was 
only  the  preceding  day. 

1  From  the  stoci[s. 

^  It  should  seem  a  better  reading  woald  be,  as  In  the  lattf 
editions, 

To  bind  your  hack  to  *to  good  behaviour. 

y  AUodiBg  to  the  Ihmoos  story  of  Peter  and  John  de  Cuv»> 
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And  thdiefore  few  make  any  account, 

Int'  what  incumbrances  they  ran't : 

For  roost  men  carry  things  so  even 

Between  this  worid,  and  bell,  and  bearen,* 

Without  the  least  offence  to  either,  SIS 

They  freely  deal  in  all  together, 

And  equally  abhor  to  quit 

This  world  for  both,  or  both  for  it : 

And  when  they  pawn  and  damn  their  soolsy 

They  are  but  pris'nen  on  paroles.  5K» 

For  that,  quoth  he,  'tis  rational. 
They  may  be  accountable  in  all  :t 
For  when  there  is  that  intercourse 
Between  divine  and  human  pow'is, 
That  all  that  we  determine  here  SSS 

Commands  obedience  ev'ry  where  ;t 
When  penalties  may  be  commuted^ 
For  fines,  or  ears,  and  executed, 
It  follows,  nothing  binds  so  fast 
As  souls  in  pawn  and  mortgage  past :  SM 

For  oaths  are  the  only  tests  and  scales 
Of  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  £sdse ; 
And  there's  no  other  way  to  try 
The  doubts  of  law  and  justice  by. 

Quoth  she,  What  is  it  yon  would  swear?  235 

There's  no  believing  till  I  hear : 
For,  'till  they're  undentood,  all  tales, 
Like  nonsense,  are  not  true  nor  false. 

jal,  who,  beinx  nnjastiy  eondemned  for  murder,  and  taken  for 
execution,  •nmnioDed  the  king,  Ferdinand  the  Fonrth  of  Spain, 
to  appear  before  God's  tribanal  in  tliirty  days.  The  king  laughed 
at  the  summons ;  bat,  tbougli  he  remained  apparently  in  good 
health  OB  the  day  before,  he  died  on  the  thirtieth  day.  >t*rUnn^ 
savs,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  trath  of  this  story. 

<»  That  is,  between  this  world  and  the  next,  or  a  ratare  state. ' 
Men  have  dealings  wlthoot  any  scrapie  in  both  at  the  same 
time ;  that  is,  they  are  not  so  completely  good  as  not  to  have 
some  concern  for  this,  nor  yet  so  completely  wicked  as  not  te 
have  some  for  the  next ;  they  have  an  equal  abhonence  at  the 
thoughts  of  quitting  this  world  for  the  next,  of  forsaking  th^ 
manner  of  living  on  account  of  their  belief  of  a  future  state : 
or  quitting  the  next  world  for  this,  that  is,  of  forsaking  their  be- 
lief of  a  future  state  on  account  of  their  enjoyments  of  this 


t  That  is,  as  to  that,  it  stands  to  reason  that  men  may  be  ae^ 
countable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next. 

t  He  seems  at  no  loss  for  an  application  of  a  text  in  Scripture, 
**  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven." 

4  The  knight  argues  that,  since  tempfiral  punishments  maybe 
■ttllgated  and  commuted,  the  best  securities  for  trath  and  honea- 
1j  are  those  expectations  which  a&ct  aaa  in  his  spliltaal  state. 
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Qaoth  he,  When  I  nmlv'd  t'  obey 
What  you  oommanded  th'  other  day»  S40 

And  to  perform  my  ezerciie. 
As  Bchools  nre  wont,  for  your  fair  eyei ; 
T*  avoid  all  Bcmplet  in  the  ease, 
I  went  to  do*t  upon  the  place ; 
Bat  as  thn  eastle  is  enebaated  MS 

By  Sidrophel  the  witch,  and  haonted 
With  evil  spirits,  as  you  know. 
Who  took  my  Squire  and  me  for  two»* 
Before  I'd  hardly  time  to  lay 

My  weapons  by,  and  disairay,  890 

I  beard  a  foimidable  noise. 
Loud  as  the  Stentrophonic  voice,t 
That  roar'd  far  off,  Dispatch  and  strip, 
I'm  ready  with  th'  infernal  whip, 
That  shall  divest  thy  ribs  of  skin  US 

To  expiate  thy  llng'nnj^  sin ; 
Thou  'ast  broke  perfidiously  thy  oath. 
And  not  perform'd  thy  plighted  troth, 
But  spar'd  thy  renegade  Iwck, 
Where  thou  hadst  so  great  a  prize  at  staked  M§ 

Which  now  the  fates  have  ordered  me 
For  penance  and  revenge,  to  flea, 
Unless  thou  presently  make  haste ; 
Time  is,  time  was ;  and  there  it  ceastf 
With  which,  tho'  startl'd,  I  confev,  tSS 

Yet  th*  honor  of  the  thing  was  less 
Than  the  other  dismal  apprehension 
Of  iutemiption  or  prevention ; 
And  therefore,  snatching  up  the  rod, 
I  laid  upon  my  back  a  load,  970 

Resolv'd  to  spare  no  flesh  and  Uood, 
To  make  my  word  and  honour  good ; 
Tin  tir'd,  and  taking  truce  at  length. 
For  new  recruits  of  breath  and  strei^jth, 

*  For  two  evil  mad  dellnqnent  fpirits. 
t  Thw  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  785: 

ADdJiiT.8atziU.119: 

To  miter  exclamas,  nt  Steatora  vlaeen  ponls. 
The  speakittg  trampet  was  a  litde  before  the  fmblicatioa  of  this 
canto  mneh  Improved  by  Sir  Samuel  Moriand,  oae  of  tbe  lint  es- 
tabltebera  of  tbe  Royal  Society. 

t  Tlie  later  editions,  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  read,  wkm 
Clea*«dc(>    Bat  «A«rt  in  old  aathon  means  wheieu. 

I  This  alladas  to  the  wsU-kaown  story  of  the  biaaen  head. 
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I  felt  the  blows  Btin  pl/d  as  fiut,  275 

Ab  if  they  'ad  been  by  loven  plac'd, 

In  raptures  of  Platonic  lasfamir, 

And  chaste  oentemplative  bardashing:* 

When  facing  hastily  about* 

To  stand  upon  my  guaid  and  Beont,t  980 

I  found  th*  infernal  cunning  man, 

And  th'  uuder-wttch,  his  Caliban,t 

With  scouxges,  like  the  furies,  ann'd, 

That  on  my  outward  quarters  storm'd. 

In  haste  I  snatch'd  my  weapon  up,  885 

And  gave  their  hellish  rage  a  stop ; 

Gaird  thrice  upon  your  Bame,^  and  fell 

Courageously  on  Sidrophel, 

Who  now  transform'd  himself  t'  a  bearj 

Began  to  roar  aloud,  and  tear ;  S88 

When  I  as  furiously  press'd  on. 

My  weapon  down  his  throat  to  run. 

Laid  hold  on  him ;  but  he  broke  loose, 

And  tum'd  himself  into  a  goose, 

Div'd  under  water,  in  a  pond,  S9S 

To  hide  himself  from  being  found ; 

In  vain  I  sought  him ;  but  as  soon 

As  I  perceived  him  fled  and  gone, 

Prepar'd,  with  equal  haste  and  rage 

His  under-sorc'rer  to  engas«  ;  300 

But  bravely  scorning  to  defile 

My  sword  with  feeble  blood,  and  vile, 

I  judg'd  it  better  from  a  quick- 

Set-hedge  to  cut  a  knotted  stick. 

With  which  I  furiously  laid  on ;  305 

*  The  epithets  chaste  and  contemplative  are  used  Inmkallv. 
See  Genaine  Remains,  vol.  1. 69,  and  vol.  11.  35S.  Dr.  Bulwer.  la 
his  Artificial  Chanfellng,  p.  SOB,  says,  "The  Turks  call  those  that 
*'are  yoang,  and  have  no  beards,  burdasses." 

t  sir  Samuel  Luke  was  scout-master. 

t  See  Shakspeare's  Tempest. 

f  Bantering  the  romance  writers,  whose  heroes  ftequeatly  k- 
voke  their  mistresses : 

— «.  aumero  deu«  Smpaie  gaodet 

..  —      ^  ..  «  Wif . edof . ^ill. 

H  Thus  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  viU.  733: 

Nam  modo  te  Javenem,  modo  te  vidftre  leonem : 
None  violentas  aper,  nunc,  qoem  tetigtue  timereal^ 
Anguis  eras :  mode  te  Atdelient  cornoa  tannua. 
8cpe  lapis  poteras,  arbor  qooqne  scpe  viderl. 

I'iFksa  /a#/itmiw^.— Some  editions  read,  perhaps  bstlw: 
When  as  I  furiously- 
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Till,  in  a  harsh  and  dolefUl  tone, 

It  roar'd,  O  hold,  for  pity,  ^, 

I  am  too  great  a  Bufierer,* 

Abas'd  as  you  have  been  V  a  witch, 

But  conjur'd  int'  a  worse  caprich,t  31t 

Who  sends  me  out  on  many  a  jaunt, 

Old  houses  in  the  night  to  haunt, 

For  opportunities  t'  improve 

Designs  of  thievery  or  love ; 

With  drugs  convey'd  in  drink  or  meat,  311 

All  feats  of  witches  counterfeit ; 

Kill  pigs  and  geese  with  powder'd  glass. 

And  make  it  for  enchantment  pass ; 

With  cow-itch}  meazle  like  a  leper. 

And  choke  with  fumes  of  guinea  pepper ;  380 

Make  lechers,  and  their  punks,  with  dewtry, 

Commit  fantastical  advowtry  ;§ 

*  0,/tfr;;t<y,  is  a  favorite  expression  of  Spenser.  Polydora,U 
Vii8U,iEn.iii.41,  says: 

Quid  miserttm,  iEnea,  laceras  T  Jam  |)arce  sepolto: 
Pttioe  pias  soelenu«  manns. 

t  That  is,  whim,  feaey,  ftom  the  Italian,  capriceio. 

X  Cowage  is  a  piant  from  the  East  Indies,  the  pod  of  which  is 
covered  with  short  hairs :  if  tliese  hairs  are  applied  to  the  skin, 
they  cause  an  itching  for  a  short  time ;  they  are  often  used  by 
young  peopie  to  tease  one  another  with. 

$  Dewtrf,  or  datura,  is  a  piant,  growing  chiefly  in  the  East 
Indies,  whose  seeds  and  flowers  have  an  intoxicating  quality. 
'  They  who  are  sicilied  in  the  management  of  this  drug,  can,  it  is 
said,  proportion  the  dose  of  it  so  as  to  suppress  the  senses  for  any 
particular  numtwr  of  hours.  The  Abyssinians  likewise  have  an 
herb,  called  by  the  Cafiies,  banquini,  and  by  the  Portuguese,  dn- 
tra,  which,  if  taken  in  meat  or  drink,  produces  a  stupor,  and  con 
tinues  it  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  See  Lobo's 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  Dissertation  on  the  Eastern  Side  of  Africa, 
p.  336.  Duncan  gave  wine,  and  bread  steeped  in  the  juice  of 
Oils  herb  (which  some  suppose  to  be  the  stramonium)to  Iveno,  king 
^Nftfway,  and  by  the  effect  of  it  preserved  the  town  of  Bartha, 
in  Scotland,  from  his  attacks.  Buchanan,  Hist.  Scot  lib.  vii. 
Among  the  inquiries  recommended  by  Sir  Rotwrt  Moray,  and 
sent  by  the  Royal  Society  to  Sir  Philiberto  Yematti,  resident  at 
Batavla,  are  the  following :  '*  Whether  the  Indians  caq  so  pre- 
*'  para  that  stupifying  herb  datura,  th&t  they  make  it  lie  several 
**days,  months,  years,  according  as  they  will  have  it,  in  a  man's 
**body,  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  and  at  the  end  kill  him, 
"  without  missing  half  an  hours  time  1  Whether  those  that  be 
**stuplfied  by  the  Juice  of  this  herb,  are  recovered  by  moistening 
**  the  soles  <^  their  feet  in  fiiir  water  V*  See  Spratt^s  History  of 
the  Royal  Society,  pp.  161  and  162.  *'  Henr.  Salmuthus  Comm. 
**in  nova  reperta  Pancirolli,  lib.  i.  tit.  1.  Datnram  appellat  do* 
**  troam ;  et  ex  fioribus,  ait,  buibi  quandam  speciem  oriri.  In  quo 
''nuclei  sunt,  melon um  semini  similes,  qui  cibo  potionique  per- 
**Btxti  ulentls  eerebrum  pervadunt,  ac  stultltiam  quandam  cum 
'*i^  ooB^uo,  absque  silo  sensu,  aut  nlla  rerum  notitia,  ezei- 
14* 
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Bewitch  hermetic  men  to  run 
Stark  itaringr  mad  with  manicon  f^ 
Believe  mechanic  virtuoa 
Can  raise  'em  moontaina  in  Potod ; 
And  aitlier  than  the  antic  fods. 
Take  treaanre  for  a  heap  of  coals  ^ 


[Pavtiii. 
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**  toDt,  tanderoqiM  Mmniun  iadaeant.  Addit  ex  Christopfaeri  a 
**  Costa  lib.  de  anmiat  cap.  de  datura,  Indonim  LnsitaacMramqiie 
*>'  uxoret  Bacleos  eos  tabinde  ignaria  maritis  ezhibere,  ae  deind« 
**  Ipsti  spectaBtlbiM  ac  rtdentibas,  aecori  adaltefis«ai  copiam  fa- 
**  cere :  ex  somno  vera  excltatos  naliiusrei  ineiiiini8M,aed  topora 
**  tantam  levi  se  eonreptos  fuisse  sibi  ixuaginari.*'  Hearicot  Mel- 
boiniqs  de  eeroTisUs  ▼eteram.  cap.  S3.  Memlnit  Garsias  ab  hoi^ 
to  htst.  plant  botI  orbis,  lib:  ii,  c.  S4,  florii  et  aemials  herbe, 
qaam  datoram  vocat,  coloreni  rorii  marini  emalaBtis.  Earn  ait 
potolt  clboqoe  U^tam,  et  auimipunn,  lu>fnines  mente  quodam- 
modo  alienare,  et  In  rlsum  toiirere,  atqae  amentei  velutl  et  ebri- 
M  &cere.    Griinov.  Antiq.  Grsc  ix.  p.  006. 

jf deMpfrv  sifoifiet  the  lame  with  adalterf.  The  woid  is  used 
by  Loid  Bacoa,  in  hU  Life  of  Henry  VIL  "  MazimUian  dnke  of 
**  Burgundy  spake  ail  the  evil  he  could  devise  of  Charles  the 
"French  king,  aaylng  that  he  was  the  most  perfidious  man  npmt 
**  earth,  and  that  he  had  made  a  manriage  compounded  between 
**  an  edvMDCrf  and  a  rape.*' 

The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  make  lewd  old  fellows,  that  ard 
past  actual,  commit,  by  means  of  dewtry,  imaginary  adultery. 

*  Alchymists,  who  pretend  to  things  bey<md  the  power  or  art. 
See  a  loag  character  of  the  hermetic  philosopher  full  of  wit  and  ■ 
learning,  Butler's  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  Manic9»  is  an  heifa, 
so  called  from  its  power  of  causing  madness.  Banquo,  la  Shak- 
speare*s  Macbeth,  seems  to  allude  to  it  wbe^  be  sayr: 

Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about  t 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  1  Act  L 

Meibomius  de  cerevisis,  xxiii.  10.  Est  in  eodum  censu  strych- 
non,  sive  manicnm,  sive  halicacabnm,  que  interdnm  confnndunt 
auctores.    De  eo  Theophrastus  Hist  Plant  Ix.  13,  alt  drachma 

Pondere  potum  efilcere  xat^uv  nvd  Kal  6oKstv  iavry  cdXAcervy 
linius  xxl.  ex  eo  lusum  gigni,  speciesque  vanas  imaglnesque 
eonspicuas  obversari,  affirmat.  Dioscorides  iv.  72,  ait  eadem 
herba  pota  ^avraalas  ivorcXttv  oIk  itiScti. 

t  The  poet  here  ridicules  the  alchymists  for  pretending  to  tha 
power  01  transmuting  metals,  or  turning  baser  minerals  into 
gold.  In  the  mountains  of  Potosi  are  the  rich  mines  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  The  credulous  disciples  of  these  phlloso* 
phers  our  author  calls  antiek  fools.  Antic,  antick,  or  antique, 
because  the  cheat  began  to  be  out  of  fashicm  when  Mr.  Butler 
wrote  this  part  of  his  book— soon  after  the  Restoration.  Or  per- 
haps by  antic  fools  he  might  mean  those  silly  dreamers,  amoag 
the  ancients,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb,  "  pro  thesawo 
"carbones;**  they  dreamed  of  gold,  but  on  examination  fttnod 
coals ;  it  is  fVequently  applied  by  Lucian.  And  Phaednu  v.  &b. 
vi.    Ben  Jonson  uxes  the  word  antique  in  two  senses. 

The  last  line  is  not  ciearly  expressed.  If  it  had  been  written, 
'For  treasure  take  an  heap  of  coals,'*  or  "Turn  treasaro  lo  an 


-rorireasnrstake  an  heap  oi 
■*  heap  of  coals,*'  the  meaning 


would  have  been  moie  obvtoas. 
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Seek  imt  for  plante  with  0igi»iiiiei» 

To  quack  of  uiuvenal  cum  ;* 

With  figures,  ground  on'paaee  of  gU«g 

Make  people  on  their  beaib  to  pMi  ;t 

And  mighty  heaps  of  coift  increase. 

Reflected  from  a  single  piece ; 

To  draw  in  fools,  whose  nat'ral  itches 

Incline  perpetually  to  witches. 

And  keep  me  in  continnal  feais, 

And  danger  of  my  neck  and  ean ; 

When  less  delinquents  have  been  seomg'dy 

And  hemp  on  wooden  anvils  foig*d, 

Which  others  for  cravats  have  worn 

Ahout  their  necks,  and  took  a  turn. 

I  pity'd  the  sad  punishment 
The  wretched  caitiff  underwent. 
And  held  my  drubbing  of  his  bones 
Too  great  an  honour  for  poltroons ; 
For  knights  aro  bound  to  fed  no  blows 
From  paltry  and  unequal  fees,t 
Who  when  they  slash  and  cut  to  pieces, 
Do  aH  with  errilfest  addresses : 
Their  horses  never  give  a  Mow, 
But  when  they  make  a  leg  and  bow^f 
I  therefore  sparM  his  flesh,  and  prest  him 
About  the  witch,  with  many  a  question. 

Quoth  he,  For  many  years  he  drove 


340 
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*  Plants  whose  leaves  resemble  the  form  of  some  or  other  of 
die  vitals,  or  have  marlEs  or  figures  upon  them  representing  any 
caticular  affection,  were  thoaght  to  point  oat  their  owa  medielnal 
qoalities.  Thas  wood-sorrei  wu  used  as  a  cordial,  because  its 
leaf  is  shaped  like  a  heart  Liverwort  was  given  for  disorders 
of  the  liver.  The  herb  dragon  was  employed  to  connteract  the 
efiects  of  poison,  because  its  stem  Is  specicled  like  some  serpents. 
The  yellow  Juice  of  tbe  celandine  recoDimeinded  it  for  the  cars 
of  the  iaundice.  And  Paracelsus  said,  tbat  the  spots  which  ap- 
peal on  tbe  leaves  of  the  Perslcarla  maculosa,  proved  iu  efficacy 
in  the  scurvy. 

t  The  multiplying  glass,  concave  mirror,  camera  obseura,  and 
other  inventions,  which  were  new  in  our  author!s  time,  \        ' 


with  the  vulgar  for  enchantments;  and  as  the  law  against 
witches  was  then  in  force,  the  exhibilers  of  these  cariosities 
were  in  some  danger  of  being  sentenced  to  Bridewell,  the  piUofy, 
or  tbe  halter. 

%  According  to  the  rules  of  knight-errantry.  SeeDooUaizote^ 
(book ill.  ch.  i.,)  and  romances  in  general. 

$  i.  e.  the  courteous  knight  never  strikes  his  horse  but  when 
he  stumbles ;  but  Mr.  T.  B.  gives  it  a  different  sense,  and  thinks 
it  alludes  to  the  action  of  a  horse  when  the  rider  gives  it  a  blow 
on  the  head ;  ducking  the  head,  and  throwing  oat  the  leg,  being 
aa  anlike  an  awkwud  bow. 
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A  kind  of  brokiii|:-tnde  in  lore,* 

Employ'd  in  all  th*  intiiipas  and  tmat. 

Of  feeble  speculative  lurt  ; 

Procarer  to  th*  extnvagancy, 

And  crazy  ribaldry  of  fancy,  SM 

By  thoee  the  devil  bad  fonook* 

Afl  thing!  below  him,  to  provoke ; 

But  b*ing  a  viitooeo,  able 

To  amatter,  quack,  and  cant,  and  dabble* 

He  held  his  talent  most  adroit,  808 

For  any  myatical  exploit, 

Aa  othen  of  his  tribe  had  done. 

And  raia'd  their  pricea  three  to  one ; 

For  one  predicting  pimp  has  th'  odda 

Of  chaldrons  of  plain  downright  bawds.  STO 

But  as  an  elf,  the  devil's  valet, 

Is  not  so  slight  a  thinff  to  get,t 

For  those  that  do  his  business  best» 

In  hell  are  ns'd  the  mggedest ; 

Before  so  meriting  a  penKm  S75 

Cou*d  get  a  grant,  but  in  revenion, 

He  serv'd  two  'prenticeships,  and  longer, 

I'  th'  myst'ry  of  a  lady-monger. 

For,  as  some  write,  a  witch's  gho6t,t 

As  soon  as  firom  the  body  loos'd,  S80 

Becomes  a  puisney-imp  itself 

And  is  another  witeh's  elf. 

He,  after  searching  far  and  near, 

At  length  found  one  in  Lancashire, 

With  whom  he  bargained  beforehand,  a8S 

And,  after  hanging,  entertam'd : 

Since  which  he  'as  play'd  a  thousand  feats, 

And  practis'd  all  mechanic  cheats : 

Transform'd  himself  to  th'  ugly  shapes 

Of  wdves  and  boars,  baboons  and  apes,  300 

Which  he  has  vary'd  more  than  witches. 

Or  Pharaoh's  wizards  cou'd  their  switches  ;§ 

And  all  with  whom  he  'as  had  to  do, 

*'  He  tiaiuaeted  the  business  of  Intrigues;  was  a  pimp. 

f  William  Lilly  tells  us  he  was  fourteen  yean  befoie  he  eonld 

Et  an  elf;  or  ghost  of  a  departed  witch.    At  last  he  /ound  ooe 
Laaeashlie,  a  ooontry  alwa3rs  fiimoos  for  witches.    Thai 
CloTeland,  p.  76 : 

Rave  yoa  not  heard  the  abominable  sport 
A  Lancashire  grand  Jury  will  report. 
I  A  better  reading  woald  he,  JV^,  as  some  wilts. 

I  o^  w--''*-,  vlL 
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Tum*d  to  as  monstrona  figures  too : 

WituesB  myself,  whom  he  *9m  ahiu'd,  995 

And  to  this  beastly  shapo  zeduc*d, 

By  feeding  me  on  beans  and  peaa. 

He  crams  in  nasty  crievices, 

And  turns  to  comfits  by  his  arts. 

To  make  me  relish  for  deserts,  400 

And  one  by  one,  with  shame  and  fear, 

JLick  up  the  eandy'd  provender. 

Beside — But  as  h'  was  running  on, 

To  tell  what  other  feats  he'ad  done, 

The  lady  stqyt  his  full  career,  405 

And  told  him,  now  'twas  time  to  hear. 

If  half  those  things,  said  she,  be  true — 

They're  all,  quoth  he,  I  swear  by  you. 

Why  then,  said  she,  that  Sidrophel 

Has  damn'd  himself  to  th'  pit  of  hell,  411 

Who,  mounted  on  a  broom,  the  nag 

And  hackney  of  a  Lapland  hag, 

In  quest  of  you  came  hither  post. 

Within  an  hour,  I'm  sure,  at  most, 

Who  told  me  all  you  swear  and  say,  415 

Quite  contrary,  another  way  ; 

Vow'd  that  you  came  to  him,  to  know 

If  you  shou'd  carry  me  or  no  ; 

And  would  have  hir'd  him  and  his  imps. 

To  be  your  match-makers  and  pimps,  490 

T*  engage  the  devil  on  your  side, 

And  steal,  like  Proserpine,  your  bride ; 

But  he,  diBdaioing  to  embrace 

So  filthy  a  design,  and  base. 

You  fell  to  vapouring  and  huffing,  48S 

And  drew  upon  him  like  a  ruffian  ; 

Surprised  him  meanly,  unprepar'd. 

Before  he  'ad  time  to  mount  his  guards 

And  left  him  dead  upon  the  ground, 

With  many  a  bruise  and  desperate  wound  ;  4S0 

Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  house. 

And  stole  his  talismanique  louse,* 

And  all  his  new-found  old  inventions, 

With  flat  felonious  mteiftions, 

Which  he  could  bring  out,  where  he  had,  435 

And  what  he  bought  'em  for,  and  paid ; 

*  The  poet  lotimatet,  that  Sidrophel,  being  much  ptafoed  with 
Uee,  had  made  a  talisman,  or  formed  a  louse  in  a  eertaln  poslttm 
of  the  stars  to  chase  away  this  Idnd  of  ▼ermin. 
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Hb  Ilea,  his  morpioD,  and  pniieM, 
He  *ad  gotten  for  his  proper  ease,* 
And  all  in  perfect  niinatea  made, 
By  th'aUert  artiste  of  the  trade;  440 

Which,  he  ooold  prove  it,  since  he  kxrty 
He  has  been  eaten  up  almost. 
And  altogether,  might  amoant 
To  many  hnndreds  on  account ; 
For  which  he  *d  got  sufficient  wairant  449 

To  seixe  the  malefacten  enant, 
Without  capacity  of  bail. 
But  of  a  cart's  or  horse's  tail ; 
And  did  not  doubt  to  hnag  the  wretches 
To  serve  for  pendulums  to  watches,  490 

Which,  modem  virtuosi  say, 
Incline  to  hanging  every  way.t 
Beside,  he  swore,  and  swore  'twas  tiue. 
That  ere  he  went  in  quest  of  you, 
.  He  set  a  figure  to  discover  499 

If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover ; 
And  found  it  clear,  that  to  betray 
Yonnelves  and  me,  you  fled  this  way ; 
And  that  he  was  upon  putsoit. 
To  take  you  somewhere  hereabout  400 

He  vow'd  he  had  intelligence 
Of  all  that  pasi'd  before  and  since ; 
And  found,  that  ere  you  came  to  him, 
Y*  had  been  engaging  life  and  limb 
About  a  case  of  tender  oonsdence,  489 

Where  both  abounded  in  your  own  sense ; 
Till  Ralpho  by  his  light  and  grace. 
Had  clear'd  all  scrapes  in  the  case, 
And  prov'd  that  you  might  swear,  and  own 
Whatever's  by  the  wicked  done :  470 

For  which,  most  basely  to  requite 
The  service  of  his  gifts  and  light, 
You  strove  t'  oblige  him,  by  mam  force. 
To  scourge  his  ribs  instead  of  yours  ; 
But  that  he  stood  upon  his  gfuard,  479 

And  all  your  vapouring  o^ar'd ; 
FcHT  which,t  between  you^th,  the  feat 
Has  never  been  perform'd  as  yet 


*  The  talisman  of  a  flea,  a  louse,  and  a  bug. 
t  The  circular  panduiums  for  watches  were  Utveated  aboat 
mr  author's  time  by  Dr.  Hoolce. 
t  That  Is,  on  which  account. 
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WhUe  thm  the  Lady  tolk*d,  the  Knight 
Tam'd  tfa'  ootaide  of  hw  eyes  to  white  ^  4M 

As  men  of  inward  Ug^t  are  wont 
To  torn  their  optica  in  upon't ; 
He  wonder'd  how  ahe  came  to  know 
What  he  had  done,  and  meant  to  do ; 
Held  up  hw  aflidavit  hand,t  4M 

Aa  if  he  'ad  been  to  be  anaigrn'd ; 
Caat  tow'rda  the  door  a  gha&y  \0ok9 
In  dread  of  Sidrophei,  and  spoke : 

Madam,  if  bot  one  word  be  tnie 
Of  aU  the  wizard  has  told  yon,  4M 

Or  but  one  single  cirettnistance 
In  all  th'  apoc^rphal  romance. 
May  dreadful  earthquakes  swallow  down 
This  vessel,  that  is  all  your  own  ;t 
Or  may  the  heayens  fall,  and  cover  495 

These  relics  of  your  constant  lover.J 

You  have  provided  well,  quoth  she, 
I  thank  you  for  yourself  and  me, 
And  shewn  your  presbyterian  wits 
Jump  punctual  with  the  Jesuits ;  500 

A  most  compendiottB  way,  and  civil, 
At  once  to  cheat  the  world,  and  devil. 
With  heaven  and  hell,  youiaelves,  and  those 
On  whom  yon  vainly  think  t*  impose. 


*  The  diaMaten  aie  ridiculed  for  an  aflbcted  sanctity,  aad 
laraiiig  np  the  whites  of  tlieir  eyes.    Thos  Ben  Jonson : 

he  is  called  for  a  poritao— 

That  used  to  torn  up  the  eggs  of  his  eyes. 

And  Fenton  in  his  Foenis : 

Her  eyes  she  diselpUn*d  pracisely  rigi  t, 

And  when  to  winlc,  and  how  to  tnrn  the  white. 

t  When  any  one  take*  an  oath,  he  pats  his  right  hand  to  the 
book,  that  is,  to  the  New  Testament,  and  kisses  it ;  bnt  the  eov 
ananters,  in  swearing,  lefttsed  to  kiss  the  book,  saying  It  was  po- 
pish and  snperstitious  :  they  stibstltoted  the  ceremony  of  hold- 
ing up  the  right  hand,  which  they  used  also  in  taking  any  oath 
before  the  magistrate.  The  seo^rs  in  Scotland,  who  aflbct  all 
the  praciseness  of  the  old  covff  anters,  I  believe  still  adhere  to 
tMsbrnctlce. 

t  The  knight  has  made  all  needAil  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
•qnlTocatlon.    This  poor  devoted  vessel  is— not  the  abject  suitor, 
~  bat  the  lady  herself. 

$  Here  the  knight  still  means  the  widow,  bnt  wonld  have  It 
UBdontood  of  himself. 

Tteas,  laUqulaaJDanaam  atqoe  Inmltls  AehiUel. 

Viig.  iEn.  L  30 
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Why  then,  quoth  he,  may  h^  surpriiie—  501 

That  trick,  mid  she,  will  no^.  pass  twice : 
Tve  leam*d  how  far  I'm  to  helieve 
Your  pinniog  oaths  upon  your  sleeve ; 
But  there's  a  better  way  of  clearing 
What  you  would  prove,  than  dowmiglit  sweumg : 
For  if  yon  have  perform'd  'Uie  feat, 
The  blows  are  visible  as  yet, 
Enough  to  serve  for  satirfaction 
'     Of  nicest  scruples  in  the  action ; 

And  if  you  can  produce  those  luiofas,  511 

Altho'  they're  but  the  witch's  drubs, 

I'll  pass  them  all  upon  account. 

As  if  your  nat'ral  self  had  done 't ; 

Provided  that  they  pass  th'  opinion 

Of  able  juries  of  old  women.  5M 

Who,  us'd  to  judge  all  matter  of  facts 

For  bellies,*  may  do  so  for  backs. 

Madam,  qaoth  he,  your  love's  a  million, 
To  do  is  less  than  to  be  willing, 
As  I  am,  were  it  in  my  power,  5S5 

T*  obey  what  you  command,  and  more ; 
But  for  performing  what  you  bid, 
I  thank  you  as  much  as  if  I  did. 
You  know  I  ought  to  have  a  care 
To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air ;  5M 

For  wounds  in  those  that  are  all  heart, 
Are  dangerous  in  any  part. 

I  find,  quoth  she,  my  goods  and  chattels 
Are  like  to  prove  but  mere  drawn  battles  ;t 
For  still  the  longer  we  contend,  5S5 

We  are  but  farther  off  the  end. 
But  granting  now  we  should  agree. 
What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  ? 

Your  plighted  faith,  quoth  he,  and  word 
Yon  paas'd  in  heaven,  <m  record,  510 

Where  all  contracts  t'  have  and  t'  hold. 
Are  everlastingly  enroll'd : 
And  if  'tis  counted  treason  here 
To  raze  records,  'tis  mueh  more  there. 

Quoth  she.  There  are  no  bargains  driv'n,  545 


*  When  a  woman  ;vretend»  to  be  pregnant,  in  order  to  gain  a 
iMpf te  ftom  her  sentenee,  the  fact  most  be  ascertained  by  a  Juy 
of  matrons. 

t  That  is,  no  other  than  matter  fbr  mere  mubeiiiee  bieka- 
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Nor  marriages  dapp'd  up  in  heaf^  ;* 

And  that's  the  reason,  as  soma  ipMss, 

There  is  no  heav'n  in  mairiages ; 

Two  things  that  natnraUy  prosit 

Too  narrowly*  to  be  at  ease :  aso 

Their  bu^ness  there  is  only  love. 

Which  marriage  is  not  like  t'  improve  ;t 

Love,  that's  too  generous  t'  abide 

To  be  against  its  nature  ty'd ; 

For  where  'tis  of  itself  inctin'd,  US 

It  breaks  loose  when  it  is  co]^n'd,§ 

And  like  the  soul,  its  harbonrer. 

Debarred  the  freedom  of  the  air, 

Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay, 

Bat  struggles  out,  and  flies  away :  580 

And  therefore  never  can  comply, 

T'  endure  the  matrimonial  tie, 

That  bindi  the  female  and  the  male, 

Where  th'  one  is  but  the  other's  bail  ;|} 

Like  Roman  gaolers,  when  they  slept,  MS 

Ghain'd  td  the  {visoners  they  kept  :f 

Of  which  the  true  and  faithfull'st  lover 

Gives  best  security  to  sufier 

Marriage  is  but  a  beast,  some  say,** 

*  The  author  alludes  to  Mark  zii.  25 :  '*  For  when  they  sha]l 
"  arise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
"riage." 
t  That  is,  bargains  and  marriages. 
X  Plurlnins  in  cqbUs  araor  est,  connnbla  nulla : 

Conjugia  in  teiris  placbna,  nullas  amor. 
$  The  widow's  notions  of  love  are  similar  to  those  of  Eloiie, 
io  happily  eifxessed  by  Pope : 

Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  homao  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

8o  Chaucer,  in  his  Frankeleines  l^le : 

Love  wol  not  be  constrained  by  maistrie : 
Whan  maistrie  cometh,  the  god  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  winges,  and,  fkrewel,  he  is  gon. 

JSIlus  Vems,  according  to  Spartian,  used  to  say,  **Uxor  dlgnl- 
**  tatis  nomen  est,  n<Ni  volnptatis." 

tt  That  is,  where  if  one  of  them  Is  Anlty,  the  other  Is  drawn 
into  difficulties  by  it,  and  the  truest  lover  gives  best  security  to 
suffer,  or  is  likely  to  l>e  the  greatest  suflbrer. 

IT  The  custom  among  the  Romans  was  the  same  as  among 
modem  constables,  to  chain  the  right  hand  of  the  culprit  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  guard :  Modus  est,  nt  is  qui  in  noxa  esset,  eate- 
nam  manni  deztne  alligatam  haberet,  quae  eadem  milltis  sinis- 
tram  vinclret. 

**  8hr  Thomas  Brown,  author  of  the  Vulgar  Errors,  and  Re- 
Ugio  Medici,  speaks  of  the  ulUmate  act  of  love  as  a  IbUy  ft 
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That  caniefl  ^oaU^  in  fool  way»  St9 

And  therefore  'tie  not  to  be  adinir'd. 

It  ehoold  10  saddenly  be  tif'd ; 

A  bargain,  at  a  venture  made. 

Between  two  partneis  in  a  trade ; 

For  what's  infeir'd  by  t'  have  and  t'  bold,  87« 

Bat  something  pass'd  away  and  sold  ?* 

That,  as  it  niakes  bat  one  of  two, 

Keduces  all  things  else  as  low ; 

And  at  the  best  is  but  a  mart 

Between  the  one  and  th'  other  part,  00 

That  on  the  marriage  day  is  paid. 

Or  hour  of  death,  the  bet  is  laid  ;t 

And  all  the  rest  of  better  or  worse. 

Both  are  bat  loeeis  out  of  pom : 

For  when  upon  their  ongot  heiis  9B$ 

Th'  entail  themselves  ami  all  that's  theiis. 

What  blinder  bargain  e'er  was  driven. 

Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven  7 

To  pass  themselves  away,  and  tarn 

Their  children's  tenants  ere  they're  bom  7  dOO 

Beg  one  another  idiot 

To  guardians,  ere  they  are  begot ; 


a  phllfNopher,  and  lays,  that  he  could  be  content  that  we  mifht 
procreate  like  trees  vrlthont  coDjuncUon.  Bat,  after  writhig  this, 
be  descended  from  his  philosophleilifiiity,  and  laanried  an  agree- 
able woman : 

Tbe  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise^ 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 

Addl8on*s  Oato. 

*  An  equivocation.  The  words  ^  to  have  and  to  hold,'*  in  the 
marriage  ceremony,  signify**!  take  to  possess  and  keep;**  la 
deeds  of  conveyance  their  meaning  is,  **l  give  to  be  poncwsed 
**  and  kept  by  another.*' 

t  (Thus  in  some  editions^  The  poet*s  allusions  are  sometimes 
Ihr-fetched  and  obscure.  Pwhaps  he  means,  that  each  party  ez- 
peeu  to  And  a  satisfaction  In  marriage;  and  If  they  are  a  little 
disappointed  when  they  come  togetlier,  they  will  nm  liiil  to  meet 
with  it  when  they  are  separated.  Mart,  is  marketing,  or  matter 
of  purchase  between  the  parties,  who  are  only  reimbursed  th6 
venture  made,  on  the  marriage  day,  or  hour  of  death ;  and  as  to 

a  thing  else  in  marriage  bath  piuties  are  losers,  for  they  settle 
give  away  their  estates  to  ungot  heirs ;  consigning  them- 
selves, like  Idiots  and  lanatlcs,  to  guardians  and  trustees.  Mr. 
Botl«r  generally  pcmues  his  subject  as  tar  as  he  can  with  pr.> 
priety.  But  I  do  not  know  that  we  ean  Justify  tbe  transition,  ia 
this  speech,  from  a  lively  vindication  of  the  geneiwos  nature  of 
iove.  to  a  long  detail  of  the  abuses  and  evils  of  matrimoay.  He 
might  wish  for  an  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  vices  of  the  times. 
■iisMe,  we  leam,  that  he  had  suflSuned  vmeinooBveaicnees  bhft. 
self  ftom  aa  aafertnnate  «»«»ri*iff 
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Or  ever  ahall,  perfaaps,  by  th'  one 
Who's  bound  to  vouch  thom  for  his  «WD| 
Tho'  got  b*  implicit  generation,*  AM 

And  genera]  olub  of  all  the  nation ; 
For  which  she's  fortiiy'd  no  le« 
Than  all  the  island  with  four  teas  ;t 
Exacts  the  tribute  of  her  dower, 
In  ready  insolence  and  •power,  000 

And  makes  him  pass  away,  to  have 
And  hold  to  her,  himself,  her  slave. 
More  wretched  than  an  ancient  villain,! 
Condemn'd  to  drudgery  and  tilling ; 
While  all  he  does  upon  the  by,  0J5 

She  is  not  bound  to  justify. 
Nor  at  her  proper  cost  or  charge 
Maintain  the  feats  he  does  at  large. 
Such  hideous  sots  were  those  obedient 
Old  vassals  to  their  ladies  regent,  010 

To  give  the  cheats  the  eldest  hand 
In  foul  play,  by  the  laws  o'  th'  land. 
For  which  so^many  a  legal  cuckold 
Has  been  run  down  in  courts,  and  trucki'd : 
A  law  that  most  unjustly  yokes  CIS 

All  Johns  of  Stiles  to  Joans  of  Nokes,§ 
Without  distinction  of  degree. 
Condition,  age,  or  quality  ; 
Admits  no  pow'r  of  revocation. 
Nor  valuable  consideration,  090 

Nor  writ  of  error,  nor  reverse 
Of  judgment  past,  for  better  or  worse ; 
Will  not  allow  the  privileges 
That  beggars  challenge  under  hedges, 
•  ■—   — — — — . ^ 

*  Dr.  Johnson  tays,  iwiplieit  signifies  mixed,  compUeated,  intrl- 
eate,  perplexed. 

t  The  interpretation  of  the  law  was,  that  a  chiid  conld  not  be 
deemed  a  bastard,  If  the  husband  had  remained  in  tlie  island,  or 
within  the  four  seas.    See  Butler's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

t  The  villains  were  a  sort  of  slaves,  bound  to  perform  the 
meanest  and  roost  laborious  offices.  They  were  appendases  to 
the  land,  and  passed  with  it  to  any  purchaser :  as  the  lord  was 
■ot  answerable  for  any  thing  done  by  his  villain  tenant,  no  mors 
is  the  wife  for  any  thing  done  by  her  villain  husband,  though  he 
Is  bound  to  Justify  and  maintain  all  that  his  wife  does  by  the  by. 
For  which  so  many  an  injured  husband  has  submitted  to  have 
his  character  run  down  in  the  courts,  and  suflbr  himself  to  be 
proved  a  cuckold  on  record,  that  he  might  recover  damages  fiom 
the  adulterer. 

)  The  poet  makes  the  latter  a  female :  they  are  names  given 
la  law  proceedings  to  indefinite  persons,  like  Calus  and  "ntlvs 
latileelvUlaw. 
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I 
Who,  when  they're  grier'd,  can  make  dead  hwiM 
Their  spiritnal  jadjjriw  of  divorcee  ^ 
While  nothing  else  bat  rem  in  re 
Can  eet  the  prondett  wretches  free ; 
A  davery  beyond  endnring, 

But  that  'tie  of  their  own  procuing.t  610 

Afl  epiden  never  eeek  thA  fiy. 
But  leave  him,  of  himeeU,  ^  apply ; 
So  men  are  by  themselvee  betFay*d| 
To  quit  the  freedom  they  enjoy'd, 
And  run  their  necks  into  a  noose,  689 

They'd  break  'em  after  to  break  loose. 
As  some,  whom  death  would  not  depart,t 
Have  done  the  feat  themselves  by  art 
like  Indian  widows,  gone  to  bed 
In  flammg  curtains  to  the  dead  ;§  640 

And  men  as  often  dangled  for't, 
And  yet  will  never  leave  the  sport 
Nor  do  the  ladies  want  excuse 
For  all  the  stratagems  they  use. 
To  gain  th'  advantage  of  the  set,jl  f45 

And  lurch  the  amwous  rook  and  cheat 
For  as  the  Pythagorean  soul 
Runs  thro'  all  betuts,  and  fish,  and  fowl,T 

*  The  gipsies,  it  is  said,  are  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  snch 
decisions. 
t  Because  the  statutes  are  framed  by  men : 

Zcvxtfik  yifiourtv  oic  iXitdtpdi  y*  hni. 
JX6itt^$  Y^itai  6otiXo{  stvat  tS  6li^' 

Branck.  Poet.  Gn.  S34. 

%  Alluding  to  several  reviews  of  the  common  prayer  befiMe 
the  last,  where  It  stood,  "  'til  death  ns  depart,"  and  then  altered, 
**  >til  death  ns  do  part** 

$  They  barn  themselves  on.  the  ftmeral  piles  of  their  hus- 
bands. **Muliere8  vero  in  India,  cum  est  ciUusvis  eamro  vir 
M  mtMTtuus,  In  certamen  iudiciumque  veniunt,  quam  pinrlmum 
"  ille  dilexerit ;  plures  enlm  singulis  solent  esse  nuptc.  doc  est 
**  victrix,  ea  leta,  prosequentibus  suis,  una  cum  viro  in  rogum 
*Mmponitur."  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disputat.  v.  37.  Strabo  says,  tliey 
were  obliged  to  do  so  by  law,  because  the  women  were  wont  to 
poison  their  husbands :  and  of  later  times,  those  women  who  by 
any  means  evade  the  performance  of  it,  are  accounted  infiunous 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  By  the  English  law,  women  who 
murder  their  husbands  are  deemed  guilty  of  petty  treason,  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  In  India,  when  the  husband  dies,  and 
his  corpse  Is  burned,  his  wives  throw  themselves  into  the  fune- 
ral pile ;  and  it  is  inretended  they  do  it  out  of  affection ;  but  some 
thinic  the  custom  was  InstitutedLto  deter  the  wife  from  hastening 
the  period  of  her  husband's  existence. 

11  Set,  that  is,  game,  a  term  at  tennis. 

T  Pythagoras,  according  to  Heraclides,  used  to  say  of  himaelC 
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And  has  a  nnaek  of  ev'ry  oiie» 

So  lore  does,  and  has  oTor  done ;  OM 

And  therefore,  thongh  'tis  ne'er  so  fond. 

Takes  strangely  to  Sie  Yagabond. 

Tis  but  an  ague  that* s  revent, 

Whose  hot  fit  takes  the  patient  fiistt 

That  after  boms  with  o^d  as  much  *  tW 

As  iron  in  Greenland  does  the  touch  ;* 

Melts  m  the  fkumaoe  of  desire^ 

Like  glass,  that's  bnt  the  ice  of  fix«; 

And  when  his  heat  of  fancy's  over. 

Becomes  as  hard  and  firail  a  lover  :t  060 

For  when  he's  with  lore-powder  laden. 

And  prim'd  and  oock'd  by  Miss  or  Madam» 

The  smallest  iparkle  of  an  eye 

Gives  fire  to  his  artillery. 

And  off  the  loud  oaths  go,  but,  while  6M 

They're  in  the  very  act,  recoil : 

Hence  'tis  so  few  dare  take  their  chance 

Without  a  sep'rate  maintenance ; 

And  widows,  who  have  try'd  one  lover. 

Trust  none  again  'till  they^ve  made  over  ;|  670 

Or  if  they  do,  before  they  marry. 

The  foxes  weigh  the  geese  they  carry ; 

And  ere  they  venture  o'er  a  stream, 

Know  how  to  size  themselves  and  them. 

Whence  wittiest  ladies  always  choose  671 

To  undertake  the  heaviest  goose : 

For  now  the  world  is  grown  so  wary. 

That  few  of  either  sex  dare  marry, 

But  rather  trust,  on  tick,  t'  amours, 


that  he  remembered  not  only  what  men,  bat  what  plants  and 
what  animals  his  sonl  had  passed  thioagh*  And  Empedocles 
declared  of  himself,  that  he  had  been  mt  a  boy,  then  a  girl, 
then  a  plant,  then  a  biid,  then  a  fish. 

*  Metals,  if  applied  to  the  flesh,  in  Tery  cold  climates,  occa- 
sion  extreme  pain.  Mr.  Bntler,  in  his  MS.  Common-place  bool^ 
has  quoted : 

Ne  tennes  plnvle,  rapldlTe  potenrtia  solii 
Acrior,  ant  Boreae  penetiabile  flrigns  adnmt 

Vifg.Georg.i.8B. 

Bee  Johnson  on  Psalm  czxi.  6,  and  his  note.  TTiatf  1.  a.  the  pa- 
tient. 

t  That  is,  becomes  a  lover  as  hscd  and  ftail  as  glass :  for  ho 
meito  in  the  Aimace  of  desire,  bot  then  it  is  like  the  melting  of 
glass,  which,  when  the  heat  is  over,  is  bot  a  kind  of  ice. 

t  Made  over  their  property,  in  tmst,  to  a  third  person  Hat  their 
ioie  sadaepaiaie  use. 
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The  cross  and  pile  fisr  better  or  wone  ;*  e/» 

A  mode  that  is  held  honourable, 

As  well  as  French,  and  fashionable : 

For  when  it  falls  out  for  the  best. 

Where  both  are  iucomraoded  least, 

In  soul  and  body  two  unite,  681 

To  make  up  one  hermaphrodite. 

Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billmg, 

Like  Phillip  and  Mary  on  a  shiUingyt 

They've  more  punctilios  and  capriches 

Between  the  petticoat  and  breeches,  eM 

More  petulant  extrayagances. 

Than  poets  make  'em  in  romances ; 

Tho',  when  their  heroes  'spouse  the  dames, 

We  hear  no  more  of  charms  and  flames ; 

For  then  their  late  attracts  decline,  60S 

And  turn  as  eager  as  priek'd  wine ; 

And  all  their  catterwanling  tricks. 

In  earnest  to  as  jealous  piques, 

Which  th'  ancients  wisely  signifyd 

By  th'  yellow  mantes  of  the  bridct  700 

For  jealousy  is  but  a  kind 

Of  clap  and  grincam  of  the  mind,( 


*  Whose  tooge  ne  pUl  ne  crouehe  male  biro.  J.  Gower. 
Here  it  signifies  a  mere  rhance,  toss  ap,  heads  or  tails.  This 
line  constitates  a  sentence,  which  is  the  accasative  case  aftoi 
the  verb  tmst ;  In  this  sense,  trust  the  chance  for  happiness  or 
nnhappineas  to  gallantries,  for  which  they  take  one  another*! 
word. 

t  On  the  shillings  of  Philip  and  Mary,  coined  1555,  the  ihees 
are  plaeed  opposite,  and  pretty  near  to  each  other. 

X  The  bride,  among  the  fiomaos,  was  broaght  home  to  her 
husband  In  a  yellow  veil,  called  flammeum.  Thus  Catollas, 
lix.6: 

Cinge  teropoia  florlbns 
Snave-olentis  amarad : 
Flammeiun  cape, 
and  Lnean,  11. 361 : 

Lntea  demissos  vel&rant  flammea  valtas. 

The  widow  intimatee,  that  the  yellow  color  of  the  veil  was 
an  emblem  of  Jealousy.  The  gall,  which  Is  of  that  color,  was 
considered  as  the  seat  of  the  evil  passions.  We  learn  flrom  Pla- 
tarch*s  connubial  precepts,  that  they  who  sacrificed  to  Juno  did 
not  consecmto  the  gall,  but  threw  it  beside  the  altar :  signifying 
that  gall  or  anger  should  never  attend  a  marriage ;  but  that  the 
seventy  of  a  matron  should  be  profitable  and  pleasant,  like  the 
roughness  of  wine,  and  not  disagreeable  and  of  a  mediehial  qnal- 
ItjrTlike  aloes. 

i  The  later  edltlomi  read  erituam;  either  of  them  is  a  eant 
W«d,  denoting  an  infeetioas  disease,  or  whimsleal  aiibeUoo,  of 
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The  natural  efiect  of  IOY0, 

As  other  flames  and  aches  piOTe : 

Bat  all  the  misehief  is,  the  donbt  7W 

On  whose  account  they  fiist  bioke  oat ; 

For  tho'  Chineaes  go  to  bed. 

And  lie-m  in  their  ladies'  stead,* 

And,  for  the  pains  they  took  before. 

Are  nors'd  and  pamper'd  to  do  more ;  710 

Oar  green-men  do  it  worse,  when  th*  hapr 


the  mind,  applied  eommonly  to  love,  lewdness,  or  Jealoasr. 
Thus,  in  the  manors  of  East  and  West  Enborne,  in  Berkshiie,  if 
the  widow  by  incontinence  forfeits  her  ftee  lieach,  she  bmj  Re- 
cover It  again,  by  riding  into  the  next  manw  conrtt  backward,  oa 
ft  blacic  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  saying  the  following 
words: 

Were  K  am,  tMng  upon  a  hiacft  ram, 
SLiftt  a  tojiore  as  S  am : 
ginti  for  ms  ctfncttm  crancum, 
Aabe  lost  ms  hfticum  bancum. 

Blonnt^s Tragmenta  AnUqaitat.  first  ed.  p.  144. 

INarei^s  Glossary  affords  the  following  perfectly  ez|4aDatory 
passage :  **  Yoa  most  know.  Sir,  in  a  nobleman  *tls  abusive ;  no, 
**  in  him  the  serpigo,  in  a  knight  the  grineonus,  in  a  gentleman 
**tbe  Neapolitan  seabb,  and  in  a  serving  man  or  artiiker  the 
**  plaine  pox."    Jones*s  Adrasta,  1635.    C.  3.] 

*  In  some  countries,  alter  the  wife  has  recovered  ber  lying-in. 
It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  hasband  to  go  to  bed,  and  be  treat* 
ed  with  the  same  care  and  tenderness.  ApoUonlos  Rhodlns,  II 
1013,  says  of  the  Tibarini  in  Pontns : 

TovvSt  iiir'  airU^  iiruTa  Vevtiratov  Aibs  Sxpiiv 
TvditxpavTK^  vtiovro  irapi^  Ttpaf^vlia  yaiav. 
*£irO'  /ir<2  ifi  Kt  rlKmrrmi  hic^  AwSpdvt  rUva  yvyaiccf, 
Airrol  ftir  vrwdxovmv  hi  Xtxitvvt  vtff6mi% 
Kpdara  Stiadftevot*  rat  i'  ^  Konhvmv  i6^^ 
*Xviparf  ^H  Xoerpcl  XcxeSta  rolat  vhovrai. 

And  Valerins  Flaccus,  v.  148 : 

Inde  Genetei  mpem  Jovls,  hinc  Hbarennm 
Dant  virides  post  terga  lacus ;  nbl  deside  niitri 
FoBta  ligat,  partuque  virnin  fovet  ipsa  sol  u  to. 

The'  history  of  mankind  hath  scarcely  fhrnished  any  thing 
more  unaccountable  than  the  i»evftienee  of  this  custom.  We 
meet  with  it  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  the  old  world  and 
In  the  new,  among  nations  who  could  never  have  had  the  least 
Intercourse  with  each  other.  In  Purchas's  Pilgrim,  it  is  said  to 
be  practised  among  the  Brazilians.  At  Haerlem,  a  cambric 
cockade  hung  to  the  door,  shows  that,  the  woman  of  the  honse 
is  brought  to  bed,  and  that  her  husband  claims  a  protection  from 
arrests  during  the  six  weeks  of  his  wlfe*s  confinement.  Polnlts 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 

t  Raw,  inexperienced  youths ;  or  else  the  beaus  and  coxcombs 
ef  those  dajr*}  who  might  delight  in  green  clothes :  or  perhaps 
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To  fall  in  laoonr  of  a  clap ; 

Both  lay  the  child  to  one  another, 

Bat  who's  the  father,  who  the  mother, 

Tia  hard  to  my  in  multitadea, 

O^  who  imported  the  French  goodf.* 

But  health  and  aickneas  b'in^  all  one. 

Which  both  engag'd  before  to  own,t 

And  are  not  with  their  bodies  bound 

To  worship,  only  when  they're  sound. 

Both  give  and  take  their  equal  shares 

Of  all  they  suf^  by  false  wares ; 

A  fate  no  lover  can  divert 

With  all  his  caution,  wit,  and  art : 

For  'tis  m  vahi  to  think  to  guess 

At  women  by  appearances. 

That  pamt  and  patch  their  imperfections 

Of  intellectaal  complections. 

And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes 

As  artificial  as  their  faces  ; 

Wear  under  vizard-masks  their  talents 

And  mother-wits  before  their  gcillants : 
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be  mflans  a  new-SMurried  couple.    Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  (Act 
Iv.  K.  5,)  says : 

And  we  have  done  but  jreea/y  tn  inter  him. 

*  Nicholas  MoDaides,  a  phjrslcian  of  Seville,  who  died  1577, 
tells  us  that  this  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into 
Europe  at  the  siefo  of  Naples,  from  the  West  Indies,  by  some  of 
CToiumbns's  sailors,  who  accompanied  him  to  Naples  on  bis  re- 
turn from  his  first  voyage.  When  peace  was  there  made  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  armies  of  both  nations  had 
ftee  intercourse,  and  conversing  with  the  same  women,  were  in- 
fected by  this  disorder.  The  Spaniards  thought  they  had  re- 
ceived the  contagion  from  the  French,  and  the  French  maintained 
that  it  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  the  Spaniards.  Gu- 
Icciardin,  in  the  end  of  his  second  lx>ok,  dates  the  origin  of  this 
distemper  in  lUirope  at  the  year  1495.  Dr.  Gascolgne,  as  quoted 
bv  Anthony  Wood,  says  he  had  known  several  persons  who  had 
died  of  It  in  his  time.  Naples  was  besieged  In  the  reign  of  our 
Henry  VH.,  and  Dr.  Gascoigne  lived  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL 
andJ»enryVI.  His  will  was  proved  in  the  year  1457.  The  ac- 
count of  Monardes  is  erroneous  in  many  particulars.  Indeed, 
after  all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  by  Judicious  writers, 
to  prove  that  this  disease  was  brought  firom  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  the  fact  Is  not  sufficiently  established.  Ferluips  it  was  gen- 
erated in  Guinea,  or  some  other  equinoctial  part  of  Africa.  As- 
tmc,  the  best  writer  on  this  snbjiect,  says  It  was  brought  firom 
the  West  Indies  between  the  years  1494  and  149G. 

t  Alluding  to  the  words  of  the  marriage  ceremony :  so  in  the 
Ibllowlng  lines, 

with  their  bodies  bound 

To  wonk^. 
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Until  they're  hamper'd  in  the  i 

Too  fast  to  dream  of  breaking  looee ; 

When  all  the  flaws  they  strove  to  hk)e  735 

Are  made  unready  with  the  bride, 

That  with  her  wedding-clothes  undresMs 

Her  complaisance  and  gentilesaes ; 

Tries  all  her  arts  to  take  upon  her 

The  government,  from  th'  easy  owner ;  740 

Until  the  wretch  is  glad  to  wave 

Wa  lawful  right,  and  turn  her  slave ; 

Find  all  his  having  and  his  holding 

Reduc'd  t'  eternal  nciae  and  scoklmg ; 

The  conjugal  petard,  that  tears  745 

Down  all  portcullicea  of  ears,* 

And  makes  the  volley  of  one  tongue 

For  all  their  leathern  shields  too  strong ; 

When  only  arm'd  with  noise  and  nails, 

The  female  siltworms  ride  the  maleB,t  750 

Transform  'em  into  rams  and  goats, 

like  syrens,  with  their  charming  notes  ; 

Sweet  as  a  screech-owl's  serenade. 

Or  those  enchanting  murmurs  made 

By  th'  husband  mandrake,  and  the  wife,  755 

Both  bury'd,  like  themselves,  alive4 

Quoth  he.  These  reasons  are  bat  strains 
Of  wanton,  over-heated  brains. 
Which  ralliers  in  their  wit  or  drink 
Do  rather  wheedle  with,  than  think.  700 

Man  was  not  man  in  paradise, 
Until  he  was  created  twice, 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 


*Tbe  poet  hnrooronsly  compares  Uie  noise  and  clamor  of  a 
ftu>lding  wife,  which  breaks  ihe  dram  of  her  husband's  ears,  to 
the  petard,  or  short  cannon,  beating  down  the  gates  of  a  castle. 

t  That  is,  the  females,  like  silk-worms,  gaudy  reptiles. 

I  Ancient  botanists  entertained  various  conceits  about  this 
plant;  in  Its  forked  roots  they  discovered  the  shapes  of  men  and 
women  ;  and  the  sound  which  proceeded  from  its  strong  fibres, 
when  strained  or  torn  from  the  ground,  they  took  for  the  voice  of  a 
human  being ;  sometimes  they  imagined  that  they  had  distinctly 
beard  their  conversation.  The  poet  takes  the  liberty  of  enlarge 
Ing  upon  these  hints  and  represents  the  mandrake  husband  and 
wife  quarrelling  under  ground  ;  a  situation,  he  says,  not  more 
uncomfortable  than  that  of  a  married  pair  continually  at  vari- 
ance, since  these,  if  not  in  fact,  are  virtually  buried  alive.  In 
Columella,  lib.  x.,  we  have,  semihomines  mandragorae  florea 
The  Hebrew  word,  in  Genesis,  may  be  disputed  upon  forever. 
Benoit,  the  historian  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Manti, 
thought  it  meant  strawberries.  Chanfepi^,  v.  BenoiL 
15 
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CuT'd  fitMn  th'  original,  ha  ride,* 

T*  amend  hia  natortU  defecta. 

And  perfect  hie  racniited  aex ; 

Enlarfe  hia  breed,  at  once,  and  leaaen 

The  paina  and  labour  of  incieaaing'y 

By  changbg  them  for  other  earao, 

Aa  by  hia  d^d-up  papa  appeara. 

Hia  body,  that  atnpendoua  frame, 

Of  all  the  worid  the  anagfam,t 

la  of  two  equal  paita  compact. 

In  ahape  and  symmetry  exact, 

Of  which  the  left  and  female  ride 

la  to  the  manly  right  a  bride,t 

Both  joined  together  with  auoh  art. 

That  nothing  elae  but  death  can  part 

Thoae  heav'niy  attrecta  of  your'a,  year  eyaa. 

And  face,  that  all  the  world  auxpriae, 

That  dazzle  all  that  look  upon  ye,  * 

And  Bcorch  all  other  ladies  tawny : 

Those  ravishing  and  charming  graces, 

Are  all  made  up  of  two  half  facea 

That,  in  a  mathematic  line. 

Like  those  in  other  heavens,  join  ^ 

Of  which,  if  either  grew  alone. 
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*  Tboa  Cleveland : 

Adam,  *U1  hit  rib  was  lost. 

Had  the  sexes  thus  engrost 

When  Providence  oar  sire  did  cleave, 

And  out  of  Adam  carved  Eve, 

Then  did  men  'boat  wedlock  trea^ 

7o  make  his  body  ap  com|»lete. 
f  The  world  In  a  state  of  tmnspoaltloB.    Man  is  often  ealled 
the  microcosm,  or  world  in  roiniatnre.    Anagram,  is  a  conceit 
from  the  letters  of  a  name  transposed ;  though  perhaps  with 
more  propriety  we  might  read  diagram. 

X  In  the  Symposiam  of  Plato,  Aristophanes,  one  of  the  dlalo- 
gists  relates,  that  the  human  species,  at  its  original  formation, 
consisted  not  only  of  males  and  females,  bat  of  a  third  kind,  com- 
posed of  two  entire  beings  of  different  sexes.  This  last  rebelled 
against  Japiter ;  and  for  a  panishment,  or  to  render  its  attacks 
the  less  formidable  in  fhtare,  was  completely  divided.  The 
sttong  propensity  which  inclines  the  separate  parts  to  a  reunion. 
Is,  according  to  the  same  fable,  the  origin  of  love.  And  since  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  the  dissevered  moieties  shonid  stumble 
upon  each  other,  after  they  have  wandered  nboat  the  earth,  we 
may,  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  account  for  the  number  of  un- 
happy and  disproportionate  matches  which  men  d&ily  engage 
in,  b£saying  that  they  mistake  their  proper  halves. 

f  That  is,  that  Join  insensibly  in  an  imperceptible  line,  like  the 
Imaginary  lines  of  mathematicians.  Other  keavau,  that  is,  the 
Mai  heavens. 
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'Twonld  firight  as  much  to  look  up«i : 
And  80  would  that  iweet  bud,  your  lip, 
Without  the  other's  fellowship.  TM 

Our  noblest  senses  act  by  pairs, 
Two  eyes  to  see,  to  hear  two  ears ; 
Th'  intelligencerf  of  the  mind, 
To  wait  upon  the  soul  design'd : 
But  those  that  serve  the  body  alono,  7M 

Are  snigle  and  confin'd  to  one. 
The  world  is  but  two  parts,  that  meet 
And  close  at  th'  equinoctial  fit ; 
And  so  are  all  the  works  of  nature, 
8tamp*d  with  her  signature  on  matter ;  0M 

Which  all  her  creatures,  to  a  leaf, 
Or  smallest  blade  of  grass,  receive.* 
All  which  sufficiently  declare 
How  entirely  marriage  is  her  care, 
The  only  method  that  she  uses,  MS 

In  all  the  wonders  i^e  produces ; 
And  those  that  take  their  rules  from  her 
Can  never  be  deceived,  nor  err : 
For  what  secures  the  civil  life, 
But  pawns  of  children,  and  a  wife  7t  at 

That  lie,  like  hostages,  at  stake, 
To  pay  for  aD  men  undertake ; 
To  whom  it  is  as  necessary, 
.  As  to  be  bom  and  breathe,  to  marry ; 
So  universal,  all  mankind  tti 

In  nothing  else  is  of  one  mind : 
For  in  what  stupid  age,  or  nation. 
Was  marriage  ever  out  of  fashion  7t 
Unless  among  the  Amazons, 
Or  cloistered  frian  and  vestal  nuofl^}  8M 

Or  stoics,  who,  to  bar  the  freaks 
And  loose  excesses  of  the  sex, 
Prepost'rously  would  have  all  women 
Tum*d  up  to  all  the  wodd  in  common  ;| 

*  The  sexual  diflerancet  of  plants. 

t  Qui  liberas  genuit,  obsides  fortune  dedtt 

t  The  general  prevalence  of  matrimony  is  a  food  aifouieat 
for  Its  use  and  eontlnnance. 

$  The  Amazons  were  women  of  Scythian  eztmetloa,  settled 
la  Cappadocia,  who,  as  Justin  tells  us,  avoided  marriage,  ae- 
eonnting  it  no  better  than  servitude.  Ct&istertd  friars,  so  termed 
by  the  poet,  because  they  take  a  vow  of  celibacy  like  the  vestals 
in  ancient  Rome.  The  poor  vestal  nuns  must  have  a  place  ta 
the  catalogue. 

I  Dlofenes  asserted,  that  mandage  was  sothiag  bat  an  empty 
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Tho'  men  wodM  find  such  mortal  fends 
In  sharing  of  their  public  goods, 
Twould  put  them  to  more  chai^  of  lives, 
Than  they're  supply'd  with  now  by  wives ; 
Until  they  graze  and  wear  their  clothes, 
As  beasts  do,  of  their  native  growths  :* 
For  simple  wearing  of  their  horns 
Will  not  suffice  to  serve  their  turns. 
For  what  can  we  pretend  t'  inherit, 
Unless  the  marriage  deed  will  bear  it  ? 
Could  claim  no  right  to  lands  or  rents, 
But  for  our  parents'  settlements ; 
Had  been  but  younger  sons  o*  th'  earth, 
Debarr'd  it  all,  but  for  our  birth.t 
What  hononn,  or  estates  of  peers, 
Could  be  preserv'd  but  by  their  heirs? 
And  what  security  maintains 
Their  right  and  title,  but  the  bans  7 
What  crowns  could  be  hereditary, 
If  greatest  monarchs  did  not  marry. 
And  with  their  consorts  consummate 
Their  weightiest  interests  of  state  7 
For  all  th'  amours  of  princes  are 
But  guarantees  of  peace  or  war. 
Or  what  but  marriage  has  a  charm, 
The  rage  of  empires  to  disarm  ? 
Make  blood  and  desolation  cease. 
And  fire  and  sword  unite  in  peace. 
When  all  their  fierce  contests  for  forage 
Conclude  in  articles  of  marriage  ? 
Nor  does  the  genial  bed  provide 
Less  for  the  int'rests  of  the  bride. 
Who  else  had  not  the  least  pretence 
T'  as  much  as  due  benevolence ; 
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And  Zeno,  the  fkther  of  the  stoics,  maintained  tliat  ail 
women  onght  U*  be  common,  that  no  words  wwe  obseene,  and 
no  parts  of  the  liody  needed  to  be  covered. 

*  i.  e.  such  i !  teroommunity  of  women  would  be  productive  ot 
the  wont  consequences,  unless  mankind  were  already  reduced 
to  the  most  barbarous  state  of  nature,  and  men  become  altogether 
brntes. 

t  If  there  had  been  no  matrimony,  we  should  have  had  no 
provision  made  for  us  by  our  forefathers ;  but,  like  younger  chil- 
dren of  our  primitive  parent  the  earth,  should  have  been  exclu- 
ded from  every  possession.  He  seems  to  reflect  obliquely  upon 
the  common  method  of  distributing  the  properties  of  families  so 
much  in  &vor  of  the  elder  branchds,  the  yooncer  sons  not  inher- 
iting the  land.  »        J  •«* 
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Could  no  more  tiUd  take  upon  her 
To  virtue,  quality,  and  honour, 
Than  ladies  errant  unconfin'd, 
And  femme-coverts  t*  all  mankind. 
Ail  women  would  be  of  one  piece, 
The  virtuous  matron,  and  the  miss ; 
The  nymphs  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
The  same  with  those  in  liowkner's-lane,* 
But  for  the  difference  marriage  makes 
'Twizt  wives  and  ladies  of  the  lakes  :t 
Besides,  the  joys  of  place  and  birth 
The  sex's  paradise  on  earth,t 
A  privilege  so  sacred  held. 
That  none  will  to  their  mothers  yield ; 
But  rather  than  not  go  before. 
Abandon  heaven  at  the  door  :§ 
And  if  th'  indulgent  law  allows 
A  greater  freedom  to  the  spouse, 
The  reason  is,  because  the  wife 
Runs  greater  hazards  of  her  life ; 
Is  trusted  with  the  form  and  matter 
Of  all  mankind,  by  careful  nature. 
Where  man  brings  nothing  but  the  stuff 
She  frames  the  wond'rous  fabric  of  ;|| 
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*  A  street  in  the  neighborhood  of  Drary-lane  or  St.  6ilee*s, 
hihablted  chiefly  by  strumpets. 

t  Allndtng  to  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Mr.  Warburton,  But  the  corrected  edittim  reads 
lakes  In  the  plural  number ;  and  perhaps  we  may  look  for  these 
Isdfes  elsewhere,— in  the  lagunes  of  Venice,  certain  streets  fa 
Westminster,  or  Lambeth  Marsh,  Bankside,  ace.  Ike.  [lAtke,  to 
play ;  from  the  Gothic  and  Saxon,  iaikmt.  Used  in  the  north  of 
faigland.  Todd.] 
T  ThiuMr.  Pope: 

For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  raoe» 
Are,  as  when  women,  wond^rous  fbnd  of  place. 
Oar  poet,  though  vindicating  the  ladies  and  the  happy  estate 
of  matrimony,  cannot  help  introducing  this  stroke  of  satira:  Bas- 
tards have  no  place,  or  rank. 

^  That  is,  not  jn  to  eharch  at  all,  if  they  have  not  their  right 
of  precedence.    Chancer  says  of  the  wife  of  Bath,  451 : 
In  en  the  parish  wif  ne  was  there  non. 
That  to  the  offiring  before  hire  shalde  con, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  we, 
Tliat  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 


n  Various  have  been  the  attempts  to  explain  the  rnvstery  of 
generation.  Aristotle,  Harvey,  Lewenhoek,  Drake,  and  Bartho- 
line,  have  produced  their  difieient  hypotheses.  But  from  fur- 
ther discoveries  in  anatomy,  supported  by  the  strictest  analogy 
Ibroaghoat  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  it  appeal*  Hbmt 
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Who  therefore,  in  a  strait,  may  freely 

Demand  the  dergy  of  her  belly,* 

And  make  it  save  her  the  same  way,  885 

It  seldom  misBes  to  betray  ;t 

Unlets  both  parties  wisely  enter 

Into  the  litui^gy-tndenture. 

And  tho'  some  fits  of  small  contest 

Sometimes  fall  out  among  the  best,  890 

That  is  no  more  than  ev'ry  lover 

Does  from  his  hackney  lady  suffer ; 

That  makes  no  breach  of  faith  and  love^ 

Bat  rather,  sometimes,  serves  t'  improve  ;t 

For  as,  in  running,  ev'ry  pace  895 

Is  hot  between  two  legs  a  race, 

In  which  both  do  their  uttermost 

To  get  before,  and  win  the  post ; 

Yet  when  they're  at  their  race's  ends, 

They're  still  as  kind  and  constant  friends,  900 

And,  to  relieve  their  weariness. 

By  turns  give  one  another  ease ; 

So  all  those  false  alarms  of  strife 

Between  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

And  little  qoairels  often  prove  005 

To  be  but  new  recruits  of  love  ; 

When  those  who're  always  kind  or  coy. 

In  time  most  either  tire  or  cloy.§ 


tbe  female  ftimUhes  the  genn  or  ovain,  which  is  only  imprq^- 
tsd  by  the  male ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  female  pro* 
duces  a  seed,  in  which  is  the  matter  fitted  for  the  first  annuig»> 
ment  of  the  organs  of  the  animal,  and  which  receives  the  fda- 
ciple  of  arrangement  fitting  it  for  action,  from  the  male. 

*  As  benefit  of  clergy  may  be  craved  in  some  cases  of  felony : 
so  pregnant  women,  who  have  received  sentence  of  death,  may 
demand  or  crave  a  respite  ih>m  execution,  till  after  they  are  de- 
livered. 

t  As  their  big  bellies  befny  their  Incontinence,  so  they  sosm 
times  save  their  lives. 

t        Amantlum  Ine,  amoris  Integratio  est. 

Ter.And.iiLse.iU.83. 

Id  amors  hec  omnia  insunt  vltla ;  iajuris, 

Saspiclooes,  inlmlcitli^  Inducie, 

Beilnm,  pax  rnrsnm.  Id.  Enn.  I.  sc  i.  14. 


this  signification  both  In  Chancer  and  Douglas.    [A  pas- 
sage quoted  by  archdeacon  Nares  under  the  verb  to  eef,  will  ez- 


f  Cby  Means  to  be  used  In  the  French  sense^for  ^nlet,  or  stUL 

sage  quo 

ptain  Bntler*s  meaning 

And  whUe  she  coy«  his  sooty  cheeks,  and  curies  his  sweaty  topb 
Wanier*s  Alb.  Bngl.  B.  vi.  pb  M8. 
And  the  following  Une  from  an  old  poem,  "  William  and  th* 
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*  Nor  are  their  londest  clamoon  more 
Than  as  they're  relish'd,  eweet  or  wnir ;  910 

Like  music,  that  proveB  bad  or  good. 
According  as  'tis  understood. 
In  all  amonn  a  lover  bums 
With  frowns,  as.  well  as  smites,  by  turns ; 
And  hearts  haye  been  as  oft  with  snliep,  915 

As  charming  looks,  surpriz'd  and  stolen 
Then  why  should  more  bewitching  clamour 
Some  lovers  not  as  much  enamour  7 
For  disconis  make  the  sweetest  airs, 
And  curses  are  a  kind  of  pray'n ;  080 

Too  slight  alloys  for  all  those  grand 
Felicities  by  marriage  gain'd : 
For  nothmg  else  has  pow*r  to  settle 
Th*  interests  of  love  perpetual ; 
An  act  and  deed  that  makes  one  heart  999 

Become  another's  counter-part, 
And  passes  fines  on  faith  and  love,* 
Inroird  and  registered  above. 
To  seal  the  slippery  knots  of  vows, 
Which  nothing  else  but  death  can  loose.  930 

And  what  security's  too  strong 
To  guard  that  gentle  heart  fh>m  wrone^. 
That  to  its  friend  is  glad  to  pass 
Itself  away,  and  all  it  has. 

And,  like  an  anchorite,  gives  over  935 

This  worid,  for  th'  heav'n  of  a  lover  ?t 

I  grant,  quoth  she,  there  are  some  few 
Who  take  that  course,  and  find  it  true  ; 
But  millions,  whom  the  same  does  sentence 
To  heav'n  b'  another  way,  repontanee.  940 

Love's  arrows  are  but  shot  at  roversjt 
Tho'  all  they  hit  they  turn  to  lovers, 
And  all  the  weighty  consequents 
Depend  upon  more  blind  events 
Than  gamesters  when  they  play  a  set,  945 

With  greatest  cunning,  at  piquet 

Wemrolf/'  may  be  interesting  on  a  word  that  has  been  used  In 
inch  opposite  senses : 

^eoj/ed  it  [a  child]  to  come  to  him  and  depud  it  oft.] 

*  That  is,  malces  them  irrevocable,  and  secures  the  title ;  as 
passing  a  fine  in  law  does  a  conveyance  or  settlement. 

t  Mr.  Bntler,  I  hope,  has  now  made  amends  for  his  former  in- 
eivility.  In  this  speech  the  knight  has  defended  the  ladies,  and 
tllB  married  state,  with  great  gallantry,  wit,  and  good  sense. 

t  Tliat  is,  shot  at  random,  passim^  tenaere. 
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Put  oat  with  oautioiii  but  take  in 

They  know  not  what»  unsig^ht,  unseen. 

For  what  do  loven,  when  they're  faet 

In  one  another's  arms  embraced,  MS 

But  strive  to  plunder,  and  convey 

Each  other,  like  a  prize,  away  ?* 

To  change  the  property  of  selves, 

As  sucking  children  are  by  elves  7 

And  if  they  use  their  persons  so,  M5 

What  will  they  to  their  fortunes  do? 

Their  fortunes !  the  perpetual  aims 

Of  all  their  eztacies  and  flames. 

For  when  the  money's  on  the  book, 

And  «  all  my  worldly  goods"— but  Bpoke,t  9flC 

The  formal  livery  and  seisin 

That  puts  a  lover  in  possession ; 

To  that  alone  the  bridegroom's  wedded. 

The  bride  a  flam  that's  superseded ; 

To  that  their  faith  is  still  made  good,  965 

And  all  the  oaths  to  us  they  vow'd ; 

For  when  we  once  resign  our  pow'rs, 

We  'vo  nothmg  left  we  can  call  ours : 

Our  money's  now  become  the  miss 

Of  all  your  lives  and  services  ;  970 

And  we  forsaken  and  postpon'd. 

But  bawds  to  what  before  we  owu'd  ;t 

Which,  as  it  made  y'  at  first  gallant  us, 

So  now  hires  others  to  supplant  us,  . 

Until  'tis  all  tum'd  out  of  doors,  97< 

As  we  had  been,  for  new  amours. 

For  what  did  ever  heiress  yet. 

By  being  bom  to  lordships  get  7 

When  the  more  lady  she's  of  manors. 

She's  but  expos'd  to  more  trepanners,  ^  980 

Pays  for  their  projects  and  designs, 

And  for  her  own  destruction  fines ; 

And  does  but  tempt  them  with  her  riches, 

To  use  her  as  the  dev'l  does  witches. 


♦  aan  me  rorpnerat  mihi.  Hor.  lib.  Iv.  od.  13. 

Bnt  sach  wrtten  as  Petronius  best  explain  the  spirit  of  this 
iwasage,  were  It  fit  to  be  explained.  Tmnsfudimiis  hinc  et  nine 
Ubellis  errantes  animas. 

t  Allading  to  the  form  of  marriage  in  the  common  prayw- 
took,  where  the  fee  is  directed  to  be  pnt  upon  the  book,  and  the 
bridegroom  endows  the  bride  with  all  his  worldly  goods. 

%  That  is,  are  procorers  of  the  Miss,  our  money,  wUeh  w« 
kefore  owned. 
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Who  takes  it  for  a  Bpecial  grace,  sei 

To  be  their  cully  for  a  space, 

That,  when  the  time's  expir'd,  the  drazels* 

For  ever  may  become  his  vassals : 

So  she,  bewitch'd  by  rooks  and  spirits, 

Betrays  herself,  and  all  sh'  inherits ;  Mf 

Is  bought  and  sold,  like  stolen  goods, 

Bf  pimps,  and  match-makers,  and  bawds  , 

TfnUl  they  force  her  to  convey 

And  steal  the  thief  himself  away. 

These  are  the  everlasting  fruits  99S 

Of  all  your  passionate  love-suits, 

Th'  e6^ts  of  all  your  am'rous  fancies. 

To  portions  and  inheritances ; 

Your  love-sick  raptures  for  fruition 

Of  dowry,  jointure,  and  tuition  ;  1000 

To  which  you  make  address  and  courtship. 

And  with  your  bodies  strive  to  worship. 

That  th'  infant's  fortunes  may  partake 

Of  love  too,t  for  the  mother's  sake. 

For  these  you  play  at  purposes,  lOOS 

And  love  your  loves  with  A's  and  B's ; 

For  these,  at  Beste  and  I'Ombre  woo. 

And  play  for  love  and  money  too  ;X 

Strive  who  shall  be. the  ablest  man 

At  right  gallanting  of  a  fan ;  1010 


*  The  mean,  low  wretches,  or  draggle-tails.  JDratdt^  I  be- 
lieve, means  vagrants,  from  an  old  French  word,  draseler,  a  vaga- 
bond ;  draser,  the  same  ns  vaguer :  the  words  siniifv  the  same  in 
Dntch.   Thus  Warner,  in  his  Albion's  England : 

Now  does  each  drazel  In  her  glass,  when  I  was  young  I  wot, 
On  holydays  (for  seldom  else)  such  idle  time  was  got. 

[Dra$«Uri»  not  to  befoand  in  Boqaefort;Fnretiiene,  not  Bielk' 
eiet,  nor  is  it  in  the  Dutch  Dictionaries  of  Halma  not  Winckel- 
■Mn ;  bat  dras,  in  Dutch,  is  mod ;  and  as  Grose  exfriaias  drsztl, 
a  dirty  sint,  and  gives  the  word  to  the  southern  part  of  England, 
the  Dutch  languace  may  have  la  this  case  enriehed  our  vocabu- 
lary, and  we  need  not  go  with  Todd  anit  Nares  to  th^at€ktU  and 

t  Tliat  is,  the  widow*s  children  by  a  former  husband,  that  avs 
under  age,  to  whom  the  lover  would  be  glad  to  be  guardian,  as 
well  as  have  the  management  of  the  Jointure. 

t  The  widow,  in  these  and  the  following  lines,  gives  no  bad 
■ketch  of  a  person  who  endeavors  to  retrieve  his  circumstances 
by  marriage,  and  practises  every  method  in  his  power  to  ncmor 
mend  himself  to  lUs  rich  mistress:  he  plays  with  her  at  ques- 
tions and  commands,  endeavors  to  divert  her  with  cfurds,  puts 
Uoiself  in  masquemde,  flirts  her  tan,  talks  of  flames  and  darts, 
aches  and  sufitoings ;  which  last,  the  poet  intimates,  might  man 
Ittstly  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 
15* 
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Aod  who  the  most  genteeUy  hrad 

At  sacking  of  a  vizard-bead  ;* 

How  beet  f  accost  us  in  all  qnartera, 

T*  oar  qaestion  and  command  new  grarten  pr 

And  solidly  discoarse  npon  lOlS 

All  sorts  A  dresses  pro  and  con : 

For  there's  no  mystery  nor  trade, 

Bat  in  the  art  of  love  is  made  ;t 

And  when  you  have  more  debts  to  pay 

Than  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day ,§  ICKM 

And  no  way  possible  to  do  *t 

But  lore  and  oaths,  and  restlesB  salt. 

To  OS  y*  apply,  to  pay  the  scores 

Of  all  your  cully'd  past  amoure ; 

Act  o'er  your  flames  and  darts  again,  lOSS 

And  change  ua  with  your  wounds  and  pain ; 

Which  other's  influences  long  since 

Have  charm'd  your  noees  with,  and  shins  ; 

For  which  the  surgeon  is  unpaid. 

And  like  to  be,  without  our  aid.  1030 

Lord !  what  an  am'rous  thing  is  want ! 

How  debts  and  mortgages  enchant ! 

What  graces  must  that  lady  have, 

That  can  from  executions  save ! 

What  charms,  that  can  reverae  extent,  103ft 

And  null  decree  and  exigent ! 

What  magical  attracts,  and  graces, 

That  can  redeem  from  scire  facias  !|| 

From  bonds  and  statutes  can  discbarge, 


•  Masks  were  kept  cloae  to  the  Ik6e,b7  a  bead  Axed  to  the  la- 
side  oftheiii,  and  held  in  the  month. 

t  At  the  vulgar  play  of  qae«tions  and  commands,  a  forfeltnie 
oAsa  was  to  take  raTa  lady's  gsrtsr :  ezpecUnf  this  therefora  the 
lady  provided  herself  with new  ones.  Or  she  might  be  eom- 
nmnded  to  mske  the  gentlepiui  a  present  of  a  pair  of  new 
farters. 

1  That  is,  made  nse  of,  or  practised. 

f  These  aie  the  two  principal  rent-days  In  the  year:  unpleas- 
ant days  to  the  tenant,  and  not  satisfactory  to  the  iandioid, 
Iris  debts  exceed  his  rents. 

I  Here  the  poet  shows  bis  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  law 
terms,  which  he  always  oses  with  great  proiirlety.  Xxetmiif  Is 
obtalaing  possession  of  any  thing  recovered  by  Judgment  of  law. 
JESfeni,  the  estimate  of  hinds  to  their  utmost  value  by  the 
sheriff  and  Jury,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  bond,  or  other  eagagenwnt 
forfeited.  Emigma  Is  a  writ  reqniring  a  person  to  Appear ;  it  lies 
where  the  defendant  in  an  action  personal  eaamH  be  fimnd,  or 
any  thing  la  the  county,  whereby  he  may  be  distrained.  Sraw 
Hgku,  a  writ  to  show  cause  why  execution  of  JodgOMat  i '     " 


P.— 
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And  from  contempts  of  courts  enlarge !  104i 

These  are  the  highest  excellencies 

Of  all  your  true  or  false  pretences ; 

And  you  would  damn  yourselves,  and  swear 

As  much  t'  an  hostess  dowager, 

Grown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail  1045 

Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale. 

And,  find  her  fitter  for  your  turn, 

For  fat  is  wondrous  apt  to  bum ; 

Who  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  fire, 

Relent,  and  melt  to  your  desire,  1050 

And  like  a  candle  in  the  socket, 

Dissolve  her  graces  int*  your  pocket 

By  this  time  'twas  grown  dark  and  late, 
When  th'  beard  a  knocking  at  the  gate, 
Laid  on  in  haste,  with  such  a  powder,  lOM 

The  blows  grew  louder  still  and  louder: 
Which  Hudibras,  as  if  they  'ad  been 
Bestowed  as  freely  on  his  skin. 
Expounding  by  his  inward  light, 
Or  rather  more  prophetic  fright,  1060 

To  be  the  wizard,  come  to  search, 
And  take  him  napping  in  the  lurch, 
Tum'd  pale  as  ashes,  or  a  clout ; 
But  why,  or  wherefore,  is  a  doubt : 
For  men  will  tremble,  and  turn  paler,  1005 

With  too  much,  or  too  little  valour. 
His  heart  laid  on,  as  if  it  try'd 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side,* 
Impatient,  as  he  vow'd,  to  wait  'em. 
But  in  a  fury  to  fly  at  'em  ;  1070 

And  therefore  beat,  and  laid  about. 
To  find  a  cranny  to  creep  out 
But  she,  who  saw  in  what  a  taking 
The  Knight  was  by  his  furious  quakmg, 
Undaunted  crfd,  Courage,  sir  Knight,  1075 

Know  I'm  resolv'd  to  break  no  rite 
Of  hospitality  t'  a  strangor ; 
Bat,  to  secure  yon  out  of  danger, 
Will  here  myself  stand  sentinel. 
To  guard  this  pass  'gainst  Sidrophel :  1001 

Women,  you  know,  do  seldom  fail 
To  make  the  stoutest  men  turn  taO, 
And  bravely  scorn  to  turn  their  backs, 
Upon  the  deep'ratest  attacks. 

•  'Etcnfl  T*  ahr(^  Bvpiii  hi  rJj«cw«  rdravvtv,    H.  vU.  Sli. 
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At  thia  the  Knight  grew  resolute,  106S 

As  Ironside,  or  Hai^nute  ;* 

His  fortitude  began  to  rally, 

And  out  he  cry'd  aloud,  to  sally  \ 

But  she  besought  him  to  convey 

His  courage  rather  out  o'  th*  way,  looo 

And  lodge  in  ambush  on  the  floor, 

Or  fortify'd  behind  a  door, 

That,  if  the  enemy  should  enter, 

He  might  relieye  her  in  th'  adventure. 

Meanwhile  they  knocked  against  the  door,        1095 
As  fierce  as  at  the  gate  before ; 
Which  made  the  renegade  Knight 
Relapse  again  t*  his  former  fright 
^  He  thought  it  desperate  to  stay 
Till  th'  enemy  had  forc'd  his  way,  noo 

But  rather  post  himself,  to  serve 
The  lady  for  a  fresh  reserve. 
His  duty  was  not  to  dispute, 
But  what  she  *ad  order'd  execute ; 
Which  he  resolv'd  in  haste  t'  obey,  ]105 

And  therefore  stoutly  march'd  away, 
And  all  h*  encounter'd  fell  upon, 
Tho'  in  the  dark,  and  all  alone ; 
Till  fear,  that  braver  feats  performs 
7'han  ever  courage  dar'd  in  arms,  mo 

Had  drawn  him  up  before  a  pass. 
To  stand  upon  his  guard,  and  face ; 
This  he  courageously  invaded. 
And,  having  enter'd,  barricado'd ; 
Ensconc'd  himself  as  formidable  ma 

As  could  be  underneath  a  table ; 
Where  he  lay  down  in  ambush  close, 
T*  expect  th*  arrival  of  his  foes. 
Few  minutes  he  had  laui  perdue, 
To  guard  his  desp'rate  avenue,  iiso 

Before  he  heard  a  dreadful  shout. 
As  loud  as  putting  to  the  rout. 
With  which  impatiently  aiarm'd. 
He  fancy'd  th'  enemy  had  storm'd. 
And  after  entering,  Sidrophel  lias 

Was  fall'n  upon  the  guards  pellmell ; 
He  therefore  sent  out  all  his  senses 
To  bring  him  m  intelligences, 

♦  Two  princes  celeimted  for  their  valor  in  our  histories.  The 
fcnner  lived  about  the  year  1016,  the  latter  1037.  "^    »■• 
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Which  vnlgan,  out  of  ignorance, 

Mistake  for  falling  in  a  trance ;  liso 

But  those  that  trade  in  geomancy,* 

Affirm  to  be  the  strength  of  fancy ; 

In  which  the  Lapland  magi  deal. 

And  things  incredible  reveal. 

Mean  while  the  foe  beat  up  his  quarters,  llSf 

And  storm'd  the  outworks  of  his  fortren ; 

And  as  another  of  the  same 

Degree  and  party,  in  arms  and  fame. 

That  in  the  same  cause  had  eugag'd, 

And  war  with  equal  conduct  wag'd,  114i 

By  venturing  only  but  to  thrust 

His  head  a  span  beyond  his  post, 

B'  a  gen'ral  of  the  cavaliers 

Was  dragg'd  thro'  a  window  by  the  earn  :t 

So  he  was  serv'd  in  his  redoubt,  tltf 

And  by  the  other  end  puU'd  out 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy. 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely, 
As  if  they  scom'd  to  trade  and  barter,} 
By  giving,  or  by  taking  quarter :  IIM 

They  stoutly  on  his  quarters  laid, 
Until  his  scouts  came  in  t'  his  aid  :$ 
For  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense. 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  or  nose,  1155 

Or  iaymg  on  of  heavy  blows : 

*  A  sort  of  divination  by  clefts  or  chinlcs  in  the  grotind.  Poly- 
dore  VIrKil  de  inventione  rernin,  supposes  it  to  have  been  invent- 
ed by  the  nngi  of  Persia. 

t  A  right  honorable  gentleman  of  high  character,*  now  living, 
assured  me  that  this  circumstance  happened  to  one  of  his  rela- 
tions. Sir  Richard  (Dr.  Grey  calls  him  Sir  Erasmus)  Philips,  of 
Picton  castle,  in  Pembrolceshire.  The  Cavaliers,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Egerton,  attacked  this  place,  and  demanded  a  parley. 
Sir  Richard  consented ;  and  being  a  little  roan,  stepped  upon  a 
bench,  and  showed  himself  at  one  of  the  windows.  The  Colonel, 
who  was  high  in  stature,  sat  on  horsebaclc  underneath;  and 
pretending  to  be  deaf,  desired  the  other  to  come  as  near  him  as 
he  coQid.  Sir  Richard  then  leaned  a  good  deal  from  the  win- 
dow ;  when  the  Colonel  seized  him  by  the  ears,  and  drew  hia 
oot    Soon  after,  the  castle  surrendered. 

X  Pynrhus  says  to  the  Romans,  from  Ennlusi  in  Tally's  Oflh 
ces: 

Nee  mi  aumm  posco,  nee  mi  pretium  dederitis ; 
Nee  cauponantes  beilum,  sed  belligerantes, 
Feno,  aon  aoro  vitam  cemamos  utrique.^ 

f  1.  e.  till  his  senses  returned. 

•EaxiofOrfiDri 
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And  if  that  will  not  60  the  deed, 
To  buming  with  hot  ut>iis  proceed. 

No  sooner  was  he  come  t'  himself 
Bat  on  his  neck  a  sturdy  elf  lift 

CliqipMia  a  trice  his  cloven  hoof, 
And  thus  attack'd  him  with  reproof: 

Mortal,  then  art  betray'd  to  ns 
B*  onr  friend,  thy  evil  ^nius. 

Who  for  thy  horrid  perjuries,  UM 

Thy  breach  of  faith,  and  tornhigr  lies. 
The  brethren's  privilege,  against 
The  wicked,  on  themselves,  the  saints, 
Has  here  thy  wretched  carcass  sent, 
For  joat  revenge  and  punishment ;  UTt 

Which  thoa  hast  now  no  way  to  lessen, 
But  by  an  open,  free  confession  :* 
For  if  we  catch  thee  failing  once, 
.  'Twill  fall  the  heavier  on  thy  bones. 

What  made  thee  venture  to  betray,  1175 

And  filch  the  lady's  heart  away. 
To  spirit  her  to  matrimony? — 

That  which  contracts  all  matches,  money. 
It  was  th'  enchantment  of  her  riches. 
That  made  m*  apply  t'  your  crony  witches  ;t       1180 
That  in  return  would  pay  th'  expence. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  conscience,t 


•  This  leene  is  Imitated,  Imt  with  nrach  less  wit  and  leara- 
isf,  In  a  poena  called  Duastable  Downs,  fHlseiy  attribotad  to  Mr. 
Samnel  Batler.  See  the  third  volame  of  the  ReoialBS.  In  that 
poem,  whoever  was  the  anther,  the  allusion  to  the  high  eooit 
of  Jostlee,  and  trial  of  Charies  the  Flnt,  is  apposiie.  See  Biad- 
thaw  s  speech  to  the  king : 

This  court  is  Independent  on 
All  forms,  and  methods,  bat  iu  own. 
And  will  not  be  directed  by 
The  persons  they  intend  to  try. 
And  i  must  tell  you,  you*re  mistaken. 
If  you  propose  to  save  your  bacon. 
By  pleading  to  your  jnrisdlctlon. 
Which  will  admit  of  no  restrictkn. 
Here's  no  appeal,  nor  no  demurrer. 
Nor  after  Judgment  writ  of  error. 
If  yon  persist  to  quirk  or  quibble, 
And  on  your  terms  of  law  to  nibble. 
The  court's  determin'd  to  proceed, 
IJpiether  you  do,  or  do  not  plead. 

r  Tow  old  friends  and  companions 

J  The  knight  eonfesses  that  he  wonid  have  sacrifieed  bis  eo» 
srtnse  to  moDey.   In  leaUty,  he  had  gotten  rid  of  it  long 
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Which  I  conid  have  patdi'd  up*  and  torn'da 
For  th'  hundredth  part  of  what  I  earn'd. 

Dkbt  thou  not  love  her  then?    Speak  true.     1185 
No  morO}  quoth  he,  than  I  love  you^— < 

How  wonld'st  thou've  ua'd  her,  and  her  money  T 
First  tum'd  her  up  to  alimony,* 
And  laid  her  dowry  out  in  law, 
To  null  her  jointure  with  a  flaw,  1100 

Which  I  beforehand  had  agreed 
T'  have  put,  on  purpoBo,  in  the  deed* 
And  bar  her  widow's-inaking-over 
T'  a  friend  in  trust,  or  private  lover. 

What  made  thee  pick  and  chuse  her  out  1105 

T*  employ  tbeir  sorcenes  about  ? — 

That  which  makes  gamesters  play  with  those 
Who  have  least  wit,  and  most  to  lose. 

But  didst  thou  scourge  thy  vessel  thus, 
As  thou  hast  damn'd  thyself  to  us  ?—  1800 

I  see  you  take  me  for  an  aiBs : 
'Tis  true,  I  thought  the  trick  would  pass. 
Upon  a  woman,  well  enough. 
As  *t  has  been  ofUn  found  by  proof, 
Whose  humours  are  not  to  be  won  1205 

But  when  they  are  impos'd  upon ; 
For  love  approves  of  all  they  do 
That  stand  for  candidates,  and  woa 

Why  didst  thou  forge  those  shameful  lies 
Of  bears  and  witdies  in  disguise  ? —  1810 

That  is  no  more  than  authors  give 
The  rabble  credit  to  believe  ; 
A  trick  of  following  the  leaders. 
To  entertain  their  gentle  readers ; 
And  we  have  now  no  other  way  18U 

Of  passing  all  we  do  or  say ; 
Which,  when  'tis  natural  and  true, 
Will  be  believed  b*  a  very  few. 
Beside  the  danger  of  offence. 
The  fatal  enemy  of  sense.  1880 

Why  dost  thou  chuse  that  cursed  sin. 
Hypocrisy,  to  set  up  in  ? — 

Because  it  is  the  thriving'st  calling. 
The  only  saints'  bell  that  rings  all  in  ;t 

*  To  provide  for  heneli;  as  hones  do  when  they  are  tamed  to 
fiass.  The  poet  might  possibly  design  ajeu  de  mot.  jaUmmnf 
u  a  lepamte  maintenance  paid  by  the  hnsband  to  the  wlft^ 
wheie  she  it  not  eoBvicted  of  adultery. 

t  The  MoaU  bell,  which  rings  Immediately  before  the  mlaisM 
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In  idiieh  all  churches  are  conoem'd,  1225 

And  is  the  eafiest  to  be  leam'd : 

For  no  degrees,  unless  th'  employ  H» 

Can  ever  gain  much,  or  enjoy  it 

A  gift  that  is  not  only  able 

To  domineer  among  the  rabble,  1S30 

But  by  the  laws  empowei^d  to  rout, 

And  awe  the  greatest  that  stand  out ; 

Which  few  hold  forth  against,  for  fear 

Their  hands  should  slip,  and  come  too  near ; 

For  no  sin  else,  among  the  samts,  1235 

Is  taught  so  tenderly  against 

What  made  thee  break  thy  pitghted  yowbT— 
That  which  makes  others  break  a  house. 
And  hang,  and  scorn  ye  all,  before 
Endure  the  plague  of  being  poor  *  1240 

.    Quoth  he,  I  see  you  have  more  tricks 
Than  all  your  doatiug  politics, 
That  are  grown  old  and  out  of  fashion, 
Coropar'd  with  your  new  reformation ; 
That  we  must  come  to  school  to  you,  1245 

To  learn  your  more  refiu'd  and  new. 

Quoth  he,  If  you  will  giye  me  leave 
To  tell  you  what  I  now  perceiye. 
You'll  fiod  yourself  an  anant  chouse 
If  y'  were  but  at  a  meeting-house.  1250 

'Tis  true,  quoth  he,  we  ne'er  come  there. 
Because  w*  haye  let  'm  out  by  th'  year.t 

Truly,  quoth  be,  you  can't  imagine 
What  wond'rous  tilings  they  will  engage  in ; 
That  as  your  fellow  fiends  in  hell  1255 

Were  angels  all  before  they  fell, 
So  are  you  like  to  be  agen, 
Compar'd  yriih  th'  angels  of  us  men.t 

begins  the  ehoreh  wrvlce,  is  called  the  saints*  bell ;  and  wbmi 
the  clerk  has  rang  this  bell,  he  says,  **  he  has  rang  all  in.** 
*  Scorn,  that  Is,  defy  yonr  law  and  panishmeBt.  , 
t  The  devils  are  here  looked  npcm  at  landlords  of  the  meeting 
bonsest  since  the  tenants  of  them  were  known  to  be  so  diab<rfleai, 
and  to  hold  them  b>  no  good  title ;  but  as  It  was  uncertain  how 
long  these  lawless  times  would  last,  the  poet  makes  the  devil 
let  them  only  by  the  year:  now  when  any  thing  Is  aetnally  let. 
we  landlords  never  come  there,  that  is,  have  excluded  ourselves 
from  all  right  to  the  premises. 

t  1  remember  an  old  attorney,  who  told  roe,  a  little  hefoie  bis 
death,  that  he  had  been  reckoned  a  very  great  rascal,  and  b^ 
Ueved  he  was  so,  Ibr  he  had  done  many  mgnish  and  iaflunoos 
things  in  his  profession :  **  bnt,**  adds  he,  **  by  what  1  cm  obsuf  vs 
•of  llM  rismg  gnmratkM^  the  time  may  come,  and  yiM  nay  ihrs 
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Quoth  he,  I  am  resolv'd  to  be 
Thy  scholar  in  this  mystery  ; 
And  therefore  first  desire  to  know 
Some  principles  on  which  you  go. 

What  makes  a  knave  a  child  of  God,* 
And  one  of  us  ?t — A  livelihood. 

What  renders  beating  out  of  brains, 
And  murder,  godliness? — Great  gains. 

What's  tender  conscience  ? — 'Tis  a  botch 
That  will  not  bear  the  gentlest  touch ; 
But,  breaking  out,  dispatches  niore 
Than  th'  epidemical'st  plague-sore.t 

What  makes  y'  encroach  upon  our  trade. 
And  damn  all  others? — ^To  be  paid. 

What's  orthodox  and  true  believing 
Against  a  conscience  ? — A  good  living.§ 

What  makes  rebelling  against  kings 
A  good  old  cause? — Administ'ringB.|| 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ?*- 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

And  that  which  was  prov'd  true  before, 
Prov'd  false  again  ? — Two  hundred  more. 

What  makes  the  breaking  of  all  oaths 
A  holy  duty? — Food  and  clothes. 

What  laws  and  freedom,  persecution  ? — 
B'ing  out  of  power,  and  contribution. 

What  makes  a  church  a  den  of  thieves? — 
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**to  we  it,  when  I  shall  be  accoanted  a  very  honest  man.  In 
"  comparison  with  those  attorneys  who  are  to  succeed  me." 

*  A  banter  on  the  pamphlets  in  those  days,  under  the  name 
and  form  of  catechisms :  Heylin's  Rebel's  Catechism,  Watson's 
Cavalier  Catechism,  Ram's  Soldier's  Catechism,  Parker's  Political 
Catechism,  &c.  &c. 

t  Both  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  fond  of  saying 
MM  oftu;  that  is,  one  of  the  holy  brethren,  the  elect  number, 
the  godly  party. 

t  Alluding  to  the  plagne,  of  which,  in  our  author's  time,  vis. 
in  1065,  died  68,586  persons,  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

$  A  committee  was  appointed  November  11, 1646,  to  Inqnire 
into  the  value  of  all  cliurch-livings,  in  order  to  plant  an  able 
ministry,  u  was  pretended ;  but,  in  truth,  to  discover  the  best 
and  fkttest  benefices,  that  the  champions  for  the  cause  might 
choose  for  themselves.  Whereof  some  had  three  or  four  a-piece : 
a  lack  being  pretended  of  competent  pastors.  When  a  living 
was  small,  the  church  doors  were  shut  up.  Dugdale's  Short 
View.  **I  could  name  an  assembly-man,"  says  Sir  William 
Dngdale,  "  who  being  told  by  an  eminent  person,  that  a  certain 
**  church  had  ao  incumbent,  inquired  tlie  value  of  it ;  and  w 
**  oeiving  for  answer  that  it  was  about  £50  a  year,  he  said,  *  if  i 
**  *  be  no  better  worth,  no  godly  man  will  accept  iu' " 

y  — AdminUterings.    See  P.  ill.  c.  iL  v.  55. 
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A  dean  and  chapter,  and  white  deeTea.* 

And  what  would  serve,  if  those  were  gone» 
To  make  it  orthodox  ?— Oar  own. 

What  makes  morality  a  crime,t 
The  most  notmious  of  the  time  ;  ISM 

Morality,  which  hoth  the  samts 
And  wicked  too  cry  out  against  7 — 

'Cause  grace  and  virtue  are  within 
Ph>hihited  degrees  of  kin ; 

And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows  ISM 

They  shall  be  sufTer'd  to  espouse : 
For  saint!  can  need  no  conscience, 
That  with  morality  dispense ; 
As  virtue's  impious,  when  'tis  rooted 
In  nature  only,  and  not  imputed :  13M 

But  why  the  wicked  should  do  so. 
We  neither  know,  nor  care  to  do.| 

What's  liberty  of  conscience, 
I'  th'  natural  and  genuine  sense  7 — 

Tis  to  restore,  with  more  security,  19M 

Rebellion  to  its  ancient  purity ; 
And  Christian  liberty  reduce 
To  th'  elder  practice  of  the  Jews ; 
For  a  large  conscience  is  all  one. 
And  signmes  the  same  with  noae.§  1310 

It  is  enough,  quoih  he,  for  once, 
And  has  repriev'd  thy  forfeit  bones : 
Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick, 
Tfao'  he  gave  his  name  to  our  ord  Nick,i| 


*  That  is,  a  bishop  who  wean  lawn  tieeves. 

t  Moral  goodness  was  deemed  a  mean  attainment,  and  mneh 
beneath  the  character  of  saints,  who  held  grace  and  insplradoa 
to  be  all  meritorious,  and  virtue  to  have  no  merit;  nay,  some 
even  thought  virtue  impious,  when  it  is  rooted  only  in  nature, 
and  not  imputed ;  some  of  the  modern  sects  are  supposed  to  hold 
teneto  not  very  unlike  to  this. 

X  The  author  shows  bis  abhorrence  of  vice.  In  whatever  party 
It  was  found,  by  satirizing  the  loose  principles  of  the  cavaliers. 

^  It  is  reported  of  Judge  Jefferys,  that  talcing  a  dislike  to  a 
witness  who  had  a  long  beard,  he  told  him  that,  **  If  his  eon- 
**  science  was  as  long  as  his  beard,  he  had  a  swinging  one  :**  to 
which  the  countryman  replied,  "  My  lord;  if  you  measure  con- 
**  science  by  beards,  you  yourself  have  none  at  all." 

il  Machiavel  was  recorder  of  Florence  in  the  16th  century,  an 
eminent  historian,  and  coosnmmate  politician.  In  a  note  on  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  nnd  in  Dr.  Grey's  edition  of  Hu4ibna» 
Mr  Warburlon  has  altered  this  passage.    He  reads  the  last  line : 

Though  he  gave  aim  to  our  old  Nick. 
But  as  all  the  editions  published  by  the  author  himself,  cm*  in  the 
aailKir*t  lifetime,  have  the  word  tumt,  I  am  unwUUng  to  etaaofs 
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But  was  below  the  leaat  of  theM,  131S 

That  pasB  i'  th'  worid,  for  hotinen. 

This  said,  the  furies  and  the  light 
In  th'  instant  yanish'd  out  of  sight 
And  left  him  in  the  dark  alone, 
With  stinks  of  brimstone  and  his  own.  '    139t 

The  queen  of  night,  whose  large  command 
Rules  all  the  sea»  and  half  the  land,* 
And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains, 
In  high  spring-tides,  at  midnight  reigns,t 
Was  now  declining  to  the  west,  1385 

To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest  ;t 
When  Hudibras,  whoee  stubborn  blows 
Deny'd  his  bones  that  soft  repose,^ 
Lay  still  expecting  worse  and  more, 
Stretch'd  out  at  length  upon  the  floor ;  I  tSO 

And  tlio'  he  shut  his  eyes  as  fast 
As  if  he  'ad  been  to  sleep  his  last. 
Saw  all  the  sliapes  that  fear  or  wizanb. 


it  Mr.  Butler,  who  seems  well  versed  In  the  Saxon  and  norths 
am  etymoUigieSf  could  not  be  ignorajit  that  the  temis  nklciL 
noeea,  nicken,  and  from  thenee  the  English,  old  nick,  were  nsM 
to  idgnify  the  devil,  long  before  the  time  of  Machlavel.  A  ma^- 
lignant  spirit  is  named  M  nieka,  in  Sir  William  Temple*8  Essay 
on  Poetiy.  [JVcdfcai,  daemon  aquaticus.  Dan.  iucA«»,  nocktn. 
Gtrm.  nUka.  L.  B.  imcm.  Isl.  mikur^  Angl.  nwJfc.  Belc  n§eker. 
Putatur  In  fluviis  et  lacubas  residere,  et  nataniea  per  padea  ar- 
reptos  ad  se  pertrahere.— Ihro  Gloas.  8oioguihlcttm.j  When 
AJachiavel  is  represented  aa  such  a  proflclent  ia  wickedness, 
that  his  name  hath  become  no  unworthy  appellatioa  for  the 
devil  himself,  we  aro  not  less  entertained  by  the  smartness  of 
the  sentiment,  than  we  should  be  if  it  were  flrmly  supported 
by  the  truth  ol  history.  In  the  second  canto,  Empedoelea  la 
said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  wrttinn  of  Alexander 
Ross,  who  did  not  live  till  about  SOOO  years  after  him.  A  ki»* 
morous  kind  of  wit,  In  which  the  droll  genius  of  Butler  does  not 
scrapie  to  indulge  Itulf. 

*  The  moon,  which  influences  the  tides  and  motions  of  the 
lea,  and  half  mankind,  who  are  lunatic,  more  or  less. 

Nunc  terram  potlus  quam  mare  Inna  regit. 

Owen.  Epig.  90. 

The  poem  had  now  occupied  two  days,  and  almost  two  nights. 

t  Insane  persons  are  supposed  to  be  wont  ^X  the  change  and 
ftill  of  the  moon,  when  the  tides  are  highest. 

X  He  bad  before  described  the  approach  of  day  by  the  rising 
of  the  san:  he  now  employs  the  setting  of  the  moon  for  thai 

B. 

Jjenibant  cnras,  et  corda  oblita  labonun. 
At  non  infellx  animi  Phosnissa ;  aequo  unquam 
Solvltur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctera 
Aedpit :  ingemlnant  cons.  iEnold.  &▼.  9KL 
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Do  make  th«  deTil  wear  for  -vizMdi,* 
And  pricking  op  hii  eacs,  to  hark 
If  he  could  hear,  too,  in  the  dark, 
Was  fint  invaded  with  a  groan. 
And  after,  in  a  feeble  tone. 
These  trembling  words :  Unhappy  wreteh. 
What  hMt  thon  gotten  by  this  fetch. 
Or  all  thy  tricks,  in  this  new  trade. 
Thy  holy  biotheihood  o'  th'  Made  It 
By  sanntring  still  on  some  adrenture. 
And  growing  to  thy  honw  a  centaur  T 
To  stuflTthy  skin  with  swelling  knobs 
Of  cruel  and  hard-wooded  drubs? 
For  still  thou'st  had  the  wont  on't  yet, 
As  well  in  conquest  as  defeat : 
Night  is  the  sabbath  of  mankind, 
To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind,t 
Which  now  thou  art  den/d  to  keep. 
And  cure  thy  laboured  corpse  with  sleep. 
The  Knight,  who  heard  the  words,  explain*d 
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*  It  may  be  amusing  to  coropaie  this  boriesqne  with  the  miI- 
mM  sublime  of  Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  U.  025 : 

all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  laUes  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  coiieeiv*d, 
Goigons  and  hydras,  and  ehimaeras  diie. 
t  This  religious  knight-«rTantry :  this  search  after  trifling  of- 
fences, with  intent  to  punish  them  as  erving  sins.  Ralpho,  who 
now  supposed  himself  alone,  see  Part  iii.  canto  ill.  v.  89,  vents 
his  sorrows  in  this  soliloquy,  or  expostulation,  which  is  so  art- 
fliliy  worded,  as  equaily  to  suit  his  own  case,  and  the  knight*s, 
and  to  censure  the  ecmdoct  of  both.  Hence  the  latter  applies 
the  whoie  as  meant  and  directed  to  himself,  and  comments  upon 
it  accordingly  to  v.  1400,  after  wliich  the  squire  iinproves  on  his 
master's  mistake,  and  counterfeits  the  ghost  in  earnest.  Com- 
pare Part  ill.  c.  iii.  V.  151-156.  This  seems  to  have  been  But- 
ler's meaning,  though  not  readily  to  be  collected  from  his  words : 
his  readers  are  left  is  the  dark  almost  as  much  as  his  heroes. 
Bishop  WarimnoB  supposes  that  the  term  As/v  kr^tkerkcod  al- 
ludes to  the  society  instituted  in  Spain,  called  La  Santa  Her- 
mandad,  employed  In  delectii^f  and  apimhending  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  executing  other  parts  of  the  police.  See  them  fte- 
qnently  mentioned  in  Don  Uuixote,  Oil  Bias,  4te. 

t  Plutarch  thus  addresses  the  superstitious  person :  "Heaven 
"  gave  us  sleep,  as  a  relief  and  respite  ftom  our  aOlictioa.  Why 
**  will  you  convert  this  gift  into  a  painful  instrument  of  torture ; 
«<and  a  durable  one  too,  since  there  is  no  otlier  sleep  for  your 
**  soul  to  flee  to.  Hereclitns  says,  that  to  men  who  are  awake 
**  there  is  a  common  worl4 ;  but  every  one  who  sleeps  is  in  a 
'*  world  of  his  own.  Yet  not  even  in  sleep  is  the  superstitious 
"man  released  ftom  his  troubles:  his  reason  indeed  slumbers, 
**  but  his  fears  are  ever  awake,  and  lie  can  neither  escape  firon 
"them,  nor  dislodge  them.*'    De  SuperstitioDe. 
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Ab  meant  to  him  this  reprimand, 
Because  the  character  did  hit 
Point-blank  upon  his  ease  so  fit ; 
Believ'd  it  was  some  drollitig  sprigrht 
That  staid  upon  the  guard  that  night, 
And  one  ci  those  he  'ad  seen,  and  felt 
The  drubs  he  had  so  freely  dealt ; 
When,  after  a  short  pause  and  groan. 
The  doleful  Spirit  thus  went  on : 

This  'tis  t'  engage  with  dogs  and  bean 
Fellmell  together  by  the  ean, 
And  after  painful  bangs  and  knocks. 
To  lie  in  limbo  in  the  stocks. 
And  from  the  pmnacle  of  glory 
Fall  headlong  into  purgatory  ; 

Thought  he,  this  devil's  full  of  malice. 
That  on  my  late  disasters  rallies, 
Condemn'd  to  whipping,  but  decUn'd  it. 
By  being  more  heroio-mi|ided ; 
And  at  a  riding  handled  worse. 
With  treats  more  slovenly  and  coarse  ;• 
£ngag*d  with  fiends  in  stubborn  wars, 
And  hot  disputes  with  conjurers  ; 
And,  when  thou  'adst  bravely  won  the  day. 
Wast  fain  to  steal  thyself  away. 

I  see,  thought  he,  this  shameless  elf 
Would  fain  steal  me  too  from  myself, 
That  impudently  dares  to  own 
What  I  have  sufiTer'd  for  aud  done  ; 
And  now,  but  vent'ring  to  betray. 
Hast  met  with  vengeance  the  same  way. 

Thought  he,  how  does  the  devil  know 
What  'twas  that  I  desigu'd  to  do  ? 
His  office  of  intelligence. 
His  oracles,  are  ceas'd  long  since ; 
And  he  knows  nothing  of  the  saints. 
But  what  some  treach'rous  spy  acquamts. 
This  is  some  pettifogging  fiend, 
Some  under  doorkeeper's  friend's  friend. 
That  undertakes  to  understand, 
And  juggles  at  the  second-hand. 
And  now  would  pass  for  spirit  Po,t 
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*  This  shows  the  meaning  of  the  riding  dispensation,  V,  194. 

t  Po,  or  Bo,  the  son  of  Odin,  was  a  fierce  Ctothic  captain, 
whose  name  was  repeated  by  his  soldiers  to  surprise  or  frighten 
their  enemies.  See  Sir  William  TemiHe's  fourth  essay.  JMr. 
Todd  says,  the  northern  Captain  will  sufler  no  great  loss,  if  the 
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And  all  men's  dark  eoncenw  foreknow. 

I  think  I  need  not  fear  him  for't ; 

These  rallying  devils  do  no  hurt. 

With  that  he  rons'd  his  drooping  heart, 

And  haatUy  cried  out,  What  art  7—  14M 

A  wretch,  quoth  he,  whom  want  of  graoa 
Has  brought  to  this  unhappy  place. 

I  do  belieye  thee,  quoth  the  Knight ; 
Thus  far  I'm  sure  thou'rt  m  the  ri^ ; 
And  know  what  'tis  that  troubles  thee,  1405 

Better  than  thou  hast  suess'd  of  me. 
Thou  art  some  paltry,  Uaekguard  spright, 
Condemn'd  to  drudgery  In  the  night ; 
Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  th'  house, 
Nor  halfpenny  to  drop  in  shoes  ;*  1410 

Without  the  raising  of  which  sum 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  blue, 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do. 
This  is  your  business,  good  Pug-Robin,  1415 

And  your  diversion  duU  dry  bobbing,t 


etymology  be  tntasfiBrred  flrom  hit  redoubted  name  to  the  Dutch 
hMMt  a  spectre ;  bat  probably  Minshea  gives  the  clue  to  thto 
most  grave  etymology  when,  after  a  huggB^  a  bugbear,  be  says 
Belgic,  Bietebauw,  Beetebauw,  a  bijten,  i.  mordera  et  bauw,  1. 
vox  ftctitia  k  sono  qoo  solent  infkntes  territare.] 

*  Servant-maids  were  told,  if  they  left  the  house  clean  when 
they  went  to  bed,  they  would  find  money  in  their  shoes ;  If  cUrty, 
they  would  be  pinched  in  their  sleep.  Thus  the  old  ballad  of 
Robin  Goodfeilow,  who  perhaps  was  the  sprite  meant  by  Pug 


When  house  or  hearth  doth  sluttish  lie, 
1  pinch  the  maids  both  black  and  blue : 
And  from  the  bed,  the  bedcloths  I 
Pali  off,  and  lay  them  aalc'd  to  view. 
Again,  spealclng  of  falrtes : 

Such  sort  of  creatures  as  would  bast  ye 
A  kitchen  wench  for  being  nasty: 
Bnt  if  she  neatly  scour  her  pewter. 
Give  her  the  money  that  is  due  to  her. 
Everv  night  before  we  goe. 
We  drop  a  tester  in  her  shoe, 
flee  also  Pamell  and  Shakspeare,  in  many  places, 
t  RoUn  Goodfeilow.  in  the  creed  of  ancient  superstition,  was 
a  kind  of  merry  suite,  whose  character  and  achievements  aie 
flequently  reeorded«  particularly  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Mil- 
Ion.    In  au  ancient  ballad,  entttied  Bobin  GoodfeUow : 
From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revel  I'd  to  and  fW>, 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robia  GoodfoUow; 
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T*  edtice  fanatics  in  the  dirt. 

And  wash  'em  clean  in  ditches  foi^t  ;* 

Of  which  conceit  yon  are  so  pioad« 

At  ev'iy  jest  70a  laag^  aiood,  14S0 

As  now  yon  woald  have  done  by  me, 

But  that  I  barr'd  yoor  railleiy. 

Sir,  quoth  the  Toice,  ye  're  no  each  sopbyt 
As  you  would  have  the  world  judge  of  ye. 
If  yon  design  to  weigh  our  talents  14S5 

r  th'  standard  of  your  own  false  balance, 
Or  think  it  possible  to  know 
Us  ghosts,  as  well  as  we  do  yon. 
We  who  have  been  the  everlasting 
Companions  of  your  drubs  and  basting,  1430 

And  never  left  you  in  contest, 
With  male  or  female,  man  or  beast, 
But  prov'd  as  true  t'  ye,  and  entire. 
In  all  adventures,  as  your  Squire. 

Quoth  he.  That  may  be  said  as  true  1435 

By  th'  idlest  pug  of  all  your  crew ; 
For  none  could  have  betra3r'd  us  worse ; 
Than  those  allies  of  ours  and  youis.! 
But  I  have  sent  hun  for  a  token 
To  your  low-country  Hogen-Mogen,  144C 

To  whose  infernal  shores  I  hope 
He'll  swing  like  skippers  in  a  rope : 
And  if  yeVe  been  more  just  to  me 
As  I  am  apt  to  thml^  than  he, 


Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprlghtos, 

Who  hannt  the  nig htes. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know, 

And  beldames  old 

My  feates  have  told, 
So  vale,  vale,  ho,  ho,  ho. 

\Puek,Pvg,  P<mA«;  a  fiend.  Puke,  Diabolos.  Ihre  Gloss. 
finiogothicom.] 

BobHngy  that  is,  mocking,  jesting  with.  Dry  btMimf,  a  dry 
jest,  or  bob:  lllosio,  dicteriam.  ^  -r»      «^ 

•  See  Hoffman's  Lexicon,  lU.  305.  Snb  voc.  Neptanns  (ex 
Gervas.  Tilleberiens.)  daemonis  qnoddam  genas,  Aagli  Portonos 
Dominant  Portanas  nonunqnam  Invlras  eqoitaoti  se  copalat,  et 
cum  diatios  comitatur,  enndem  tandem  loris  arreptis  eqnnro  U 
Intom  ad  mannm  ducit,  in  qno  dum  infizns  volntator,  protinua 
eziens  cachinnum  (kcit,  et  sic  hnius  modi  ladibrio  homanam 
■implicilatem  deridet. 

t  Yon  are  no  such  wise  person,  or  sophisler,  from  the  Greek 

{Meaning  the  Independents,  or  Ralpho,  whom  he  says  be 
bad  sent  to  the  infernal  Hogen  Mogen,  high  and  mishtr,  or  tbs 
devU,  sappueing  he  would  be  hong. 
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I  am  afraid  it  is  as  tnw 

What  th'  Ul-affiMsted  aay  of  yoa : 

Ye  Ve  'qwQs'd  tkie  cov«iaiit  and  eanae, 

By  hewing  up  your  down  pawa.* 

Sir,  quoth  the  Voica,  'tit  true,  I  graBt,t 
We  made,  and  took  the  covenant : 
But  that  no  mora  ooneema  the  caoae,     . 
Than  other  peij'ries  do  the  laws, 
Which,  when  they've  prov'd  in  open  oooit, 
Wear  wooden  peecadilloa  for't  4 
And  that's  the  reason  cor'nanten 
Hold  up  their  hands,  like  rogues  at  baiB.§ 

I  see,  quoth  Hudibras,  from  whence 
These  scandals  of  the  saints  commenoe,|l 
That  are  but  natural  eflfects 
Of  Satan's  malice,  and  his  sects'. 
Those  spider-saints,  that  hang  by  threads 
Spun  out  o'  th'  entrails  of  their  heads. 

Sir,  quoth  the  Voice,  that  may  as  trueT 
And  properly  be  said  of  you. 
Whose  talents  may  compare  with  either,** 
Or  both  the  other  put  together: 
For  all  the  independents  do, 
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*  When  penons  took  the  coveBant,  they  attested  thrir  obliga- 
tlon  to  obierve  its  principles  bv  lUttng  up  their  hands  to  heaven : 
the  covenant  here  means  the  solemn  league  and  (^venant 
ftamed  by  the  Scots,  and  adopted  by  the  English,  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  churches,  and  eyery  person  was  bound  to  give  his 
consent,  by  holding  up  his  hand  at  the  reading  of  it.  See  Clar 
endon*B  History.  ik>uth,  in  his  fifth  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  74^ 
says :  "  Their  very  posture  <^  taking  the  covenant  was  an  omin 
"  ons  mark  of  its  intent,  and  their  holding  up  their  hands  was  a 
'^'Sign  that  they  were  ready  to  strike."  See  line  485  of  this  can- 
to. The  solemn  league  and  covenant  has  by  many  been  com 
pared  to  the  holy  league  entered  into  by  a  lane  party  in  France, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.  See 
this  parallel  carried  on  by  Dugdale,  in  his  State  of  the  Troubles 
hi  England,  p.  eOO. 

t  Halpho,  the  supposed  sprite,  allows  that  they,  the  devil  and 
the  Independents,  had  engaged  In  the  covenant;  but  he  insists 
that  the  violation  of  it  was  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
they  had  undertaken,  and  for  which  it  was  framed. 

t  A  peeeadilio  was  a  stiff  piece  worn  round  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  to  pin  the  ruff  or  band  to.  Ludicrously  it  means  the 
pillory. 

$  In  some  editions  we  read  Md  up. 

II  The  scandalous  reflections  on  >he  saints,  such  as  your  chaff- 
ing the  covenant  with  perjury,  and  making  the  covenanter  no 
better  than  a  mgne  at  the  bar. 

IT  Hudibras  having  been  hard  upon  Satan,  and  the  Independ- 
ents, the  voice  undertakes  the  defonce  of  each,  but  first  of  ths 
Independents. 

*•  That  is,  either  with  the  Ittdependentt  or  with  the  davU 
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Is  only  what  ymi  fate'd  them  to ; 
You,  who  are  not  content  alone 
With  tricks  to  pat  the  devil  down, 
But  must  have  annies  rais'd  to  back 
The  gfwpel-work  you  undertake ; 
As  if  artillery  and  edge-tools. 
Were  th'  only  engines  to  save  souls: 
While  he,  poor  devil,  has  no  pow'r* 
By  force,  to  run  down  and  devour ; 
Has  ne*er  a  classis,  cannot  sentence 
To  stools,  or  poundage  of  repentance  ft* 
Is  ty'd  up  only  to  design, 
T*  entice,  and  tempt,  and  undermine : 
In  which  you  all  bis  arts  outdo. 
And  prove  yourselves  his  betters  too. 
Hence  'tis  possessions  do  less  evil 
Than  mere  temptations  of  the  devil,! 
Which,  all  the  horrid'st  actions  done. 
Are  chaig*d  in  courts  of  law  upon  ;^ 
Because,  unless  they  help  the  elf,iJ 
He  can  do  little  of  himself; 
And,  therefore,  where  he's  best  possest 
Acts,  most  against  his  interest ; 
Surprises  none  but  those  who  Ve  priests 
To  turn  him  out,  and  exorcists, 
Supply'd  with  spiritual  provision. 
And  magazines  of  ammunition  ; 
With  crosses,  relics,  crucifixes. 
Beads,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  pixes ; 
The  tools  of  working  our  salvation 
By  mere  mechanic  operation: 
With  holy  water,  like  a  sluice. 
To  overflow  all  avenues : 
But  those  who're  utterly  unarm'd. 
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*  Hot  that  Is,  the  Independent,  has  no  power,  havisg  no 
elanis,  or  spiritual  Jurisdiction. 

t  The  pciv  devil,  says  Ralpho,  cannot  thus  distress  ns  by 
open  and  authorized  vexations. 

t  He  arsnes  that  men  who  are  influenced  by  the  devil,  and 
co-operate  with  him,  commit  greater  wickedness  than  he  is  able 
t9  perpetrate  by  his  own  agency.  We  seldom  hear,  therefore, 
of  his  taking  an  entire  possession.  The  persons  who  complain 
most  of  his  doing  so,  are  those  who  are  well  furnished  with  the 
means  of  exorcising  and  ejecting  him,  such  as  relics,  cmcldzes, 
beads,  pictures,  rosaries,  Alc. 

$  Not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but  led  by  the 
Instigation  of  the  devil,  is  the  form  of  indictment  for  felony,  mur- 
der, or  such  atrocious  crimes. 

I  In  some  editions  we  read  you  help. 
16 


I  HUDIBRA8  tFAW  nt 

T  oppOM  bis  entcaBM,  if  he  itmni'd, 
He  never  ofien  to  niprise, 
Altbo'  h»  falaeet  enemiee  f 

But  b  content  to  be  their  drad{pe,  1905 

And  on  their  errands  gtad  to  tmdge: 
For  where  are  all  your  Ibrfeitaree 
Intrusted  in  eafe  hands,  bat  ooib? 
Who  are  bat  jailon  of  the  holes 
And  dungeons  where  yoo  clap  up  sooto  ;t  ISIO 

Like  underkeepero,  torn  the  keys, 
T*  your  mittimus  anathemas, 
And  never  boggle  to  restore 
The  memben  you'deliver  o'er 
Upon  demand,  with  fairer  justice,  IMS 

Than  all  your  covenanting  trustees  ;t 
-  Unless,  to  punish  them  the  worse, 
You  put  them  in  the  secnlcur  powen, 
And  pass  their  souls,  as  some  demise 
The  same  estate  in  mortgage  twice :  15S0 

When  to  a  legal  ulUegation 
You  turn  your  ezcommanication,^ 
And,  for  a  groat  unpaid  that's  due. 
Distrain  on  soul  and  body  toa|| 

Thought  he,  'tis  no  mean  part  of  civil  1535 

State-pradence  to  cajole  the  devil. 
And  not  to  handle  him  too  rough. 
When  he  has  us  in  his  cloven  hooH 

'Tis  true,  quoth  he,  that  intercourse 
Has  pass'd  between  your  friends  and  ouis,  1530 

That,  as  you  trust  us,  in  our  way, 
To  raise  your  members,  and  to  lay,T 
We  send  you  others  of  our  own, 

*  The  enthnsiasm  of  the  Independents  was  something  new  in 
Its  kind,  not  mach  allied  to  superstition. 

t  Keep  those  in  hell  whom  yon  are  pleased  to  send  thittter  by 
exc<Nnmtinicatl<Mi,  your  mittimus,  or  anathema :  as  Jail«8  and 
tarnkeys  confine  tteeir  prisoners. 

t  More  honestlv  than  the  Presbyterians  surrendered  the  es- 
tates which  they  held  in  trust  for  one  another;  these  trustees 
were  generally  covenanters.    See  Part  1.  c.  i.  v.  76,  and  P.  111.  e. 

$  You  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the  civil  magistrate  upoa 
lliem,  and  in  this  second  instance  pass  over,  that  Is,  take  no  no- 
tice of  their  souls:  the  ecclesiastical  courts  can  excommunicate, 
and  then  they  apply  to  the  civil  court  for  an  outlawry.  Utiegaf 
Hon,  that  is,  outlawry. 

||  Seize  the  party  by  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo. 

IT  Your  friends  and  ours,  that  Is,  you  devils  and  us  fknatles: 
that  as  you  trust  us  In  our  way,  to  raise  you  devils  when  ws 
want  you,  and  to  lay  you  again  when  we  have  done  with  yon. 
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Denounc'd  to  hang  themselves  or  drown,* 

Or,  frighted  with  our  oratory,  1535 

To  leap  down  headlong  many  a  story ; 

Haye  us'd  all  means  to  propagate 

Your  mighty  interests  of  state, 

Laid  out  our  spiritual  gifts  to  further 

Your  great  designs  of  rage  and  mnrther :  1540 

For  if  the  saints  are  nam'd  from  Uoodt 

We  onl'  have  made  that  title  good  ;| 

And,  if  it  were  but  in  our  power, 

We  should  not  scruple  to  do  more. 

And  not  be  half  a  soul  behind  1545 

Of  all  dissentera  of  mankind. 

Right,  quoth  the  Voice,  and,  as  I  scorn 
To  b«  ungrateful,  m  return 
Of  all  those  kind  good  offices, 

I'll  free  you  out  of  this  distress,  1550 

And  set  you  down  in  safety,  where 
It  is  no  time  to  tell  you  here. 
The  cock  crows,  and  the  mom  draws  on. 
When  'tis  decreed  I  must  be  gone  ; 
And  if  I  leave  you  here  till  day,  1555 

YouMl  find  it  hard  to  get  away. 

With  that  the  Spirit  gropM  about 
To  find  th*  enchanted  hero  out, 
And  try'd  with  haste  to  lift  him  up, 
But  found  his  f<H'Iom  hope,  his  crup,§  1560 

Unserviceable  with  kicks,  and  blows, 
Received  from  harden'd-hearted  foes. 
He  thought  to  drag  him  by  the  heels, 
Like  Gresham-carts,  with  legs  for  wheels  ;{} 
But  fear,  that  soonest  cures  those  sores,  1565 

In  danger  of  relapse  to  worse, 


•  It  is  probable  that  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  reprobatloii 
had  driven  some  persons  to  solcide.  So  did  Aldermai^  Hoyle,  a 
member  of  the  house.    See  Birkenhead's  Paal's  ChorchTard. 

t  Sanctns,  from  sanipniis,  blood. 

t  i.  e.  we  flinatics  of  this  island  only  have  merited  that  title 
by  spilling  mnch  blood. 

$  Hb  back  is  called  his  forlorn  hope,  because  that  was  sen- 
eraily  exposed  to  danger,  to  save  the  rest  of  his  body :  a  reflec- 
tion on  his  conrage. 

11  Mr.  Butler  does  not  forget  the  Royal  Society.  March  4, 1668; 
a  scheme  of  a  cart  with  legs  that  moved,  instead  of  wheels,  was- 
bronght  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  referred  to  the  considera« 
tion  of  Mr.  Hooke*.  The  inventor  was  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Hooke 
was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  fnil  description  of  this  cart,  which, 
together  with  the  animadversions  upon  It,  was  to  be  entered  in 
the  books  of  the  Society. 
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Came  in  t'  awt  him  with  its  aid, 

And  up  hiB  ainking  veaMl  weigh'd. 

No  sooner  was  be  fit  to  trudge, 

But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge ;  157t 

The  Spirit  bon'd  him  like  a  stMck, 

Upon  the  vehicle  his  back. 

And  bore  him  headlong  mto  th'  haU, 

With  somo  few  rafas  against  the  wall ; 

Where,  finding  out  the  postern  lock'd,  1575 

And  th'  avenues  so  strongly  block'd, 

IT  attacked  the  window,  storm'd  the  glasis 

And  in  a  moment  gain'd  the  pass ; 

Thro  which  he  dragg'd  the  woisted  soldier's 

Four-quarters  out  by  th'  head  and  shoulders,        15S0 

And  cautiously  began  to  scout 

To  find  tlieir  fellow-cattle  out: 

Nor  was  it  half  a  minute's  quest. 

Ere  he  retrieved  the  champion's  beast, 

Ty'd  to  a  pale,  instead  of  rack,  1585 

But  ne'er  a  saddle  on  his  back. 

Nor  pistols  at  the  saddle  bow, 

Convey'd  away,  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay, 

And  let  the  night  too  steal  away ;  1590 

But  in  a  trice,  advanc'd  the  Knight 

Upon  the  bare  ridge,  bolt  upright. 

And,  groping  out  for  Ralpho's  jade. 

He  found  the  saddle  too  was  stray'd, 

And  in  the  place  a  lump  of  soap,  1505 

On  which  he  Speedily  leap'd  up : 

And,  turning  to  the  gate  the  rein. 

He  kick'd  and  cudgell'd  on  amain ; 

While  Hudibras,  with  equal  haste. 

On  both  sides  laid  about  as  fast,  1600 

And  spurr'd  as  jockies  use,  to  break. 

Or  padders  to  secure  a  neck  :* 

Where  let  us  leave  'em  for  a  time. 

And  to  their  churches  turn  our  rhyme ; 

To  hold  forth  their  declining  state,  1M)5 

Which  now  come  near  an  even  ratct 


*  Jockiet  endanger  their  necks  by  spurring  their  horses,  and 
galloping  very  fast ;  bot  highwaymen,  or  padders,  so  called  fton 
the  Bazon  paap,  highway,  endeavor  toaava  their  necks  by  the 
same  exertions. 

t  The  time  now  approached  when  the  Presbyterians  and  la- 
dependents  were  to  fali  into  eqaal  disgrace,  and  lesemble  the 
dolefiii  condition  of  the  knight  and  squire. 
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The  two  last  conwnattoiis  have  mvek  wHblded  the  view*  of 
the  confederate  Mcts,  andDnpate  the  way  for  the  bniinen  of 
the  labseqnent  caato.  Their  dlfferencea  will  there  be  agitated 
hy  chamflrTii  of  higher  eonsequenee :  and  their  mutual  le- 
proaehet  will  again  enable  the  poet  to  ezpoiie  the  knavery  and 
hypocriiy  of  each.  ThU  was  the  principal  intent  of  the  work. 
iIm  Ihble  was  considered  by  him  only  as  the  vehicle  of  his  sa 
tire.  And  perhaps  when  he  poblished  the  First  Part,  he  had  no 
more  determined  what  was  to  follow  in  the  second,  than  Trlstam 
Shandy  had  an  a  like  occasion.  The  fable  itself,  the  bare  out- 
lines of  which  I  conceive  to  be  borrowed,  mutatis  mutandis, 
from  Cervantes,  seems  here  to  be  brought  to  a  period.  The  next 
canto  has  the  form  of  an  episo^.  T^e  last  consists  chiefly  <^ 
two  dialogves  and  two  letters.  Neither  knight  nor  squire  have 
•ay  ftirther  advennuea. 


PART  m.    CANTO  IL 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Ths  Saints  engtige  in  fierce  oontesli 
Aboat  their  carnal  interests. 
To  share  their  sacrilegioos  preys 
According  to  their  rates  of  grace : 
Their  varions  frenzies  to  reform, 
When  Cromwell  left  them  in  a  storm  ; 
Till,  in  th'  effige  of  Rumps,  the  rabbi* 
Bom  all  their  grandees  of  the  cabaL 
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CANTO  II  • 

Tide  learned  write,  an  insect  breese 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees,t 
That  falls  before  a  storm  on  cows, 
And  stings  the  founders  of  his  house ; 

*  The  different  eoniplexioD  of  this  canto  from  the  others,  and 
its  nnconnc^cted  state,  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  It 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  with  a  politic  view  to 
recommend  the  author  to  his  friends  at  court,  by  a  new  and 
fierce  attaeic  on  the  opposite  faction,  at  a  time  when  the  real  or 
pretended  patriots  were  daily  gaining  ground,  and  the  secret 
views  of  Charles  11.  were  more  and  more  suspected  and  dread- 
ed. A  short  time  before  the  third  part  of  this  poem  was  pub- 
lished, Shaftesbury  had  ceased  to  be  a  minister,  and  became  a 
fhrious  demagogue.  But  the  canto  describes  the  spirit  of  parties 
not  long  before  the  Restoration.  One  object  of  satire  here  is  to 
reftite  and  ridicule  the  plea  of  the  Presbyterians  after  the' Ref- 
ormation, of  having  been  the  principal  instruments  in  bringing 
back  the  king.  Of  this  they  made  a  great  merit  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  and  therefore  Butler  examines  it  v.  782,  et  seq.— v. 
1033,  et  seq.— V.  1185-1189,  et.  seq. 

The  discourses  and  disputations  in  this,  and  the  following 
canto,  are  long,  and  fatigue  the  attention  of  many  readers.  If  it 
had  not  been  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  an  author  who  pub- 
lished his  own  works,  I  should  certtilnly  have  placed  this  canto 
last,  as  it  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  story  of  the  poem,  and 
relates  to  a  long  time  after  the  actions  of  the  other  cantos. 

t  What  the  learned,  namely,  Varro,  Virgil,  tc.,  write  concern- 
ing bees  being  produced  from  the  putrid  bodies  of  cattle,  is  here 
applied  bv  our  author  to  the  breese,  or  gad-bee,  which  is  said 
by  the  learned  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  xi.  16,  to  be  apis 
fTAndior  quffi  ceteras  ftigat :  hence  it  may  fairly  be  styled  a 
prince  of  bees,  yet,  but  a  mongrel  prince,  because  not  strictly  and 
properly  a  bee.  Varro  in  Gesner*s  edition  de  Re  Rustica,  ill.  16, 
says,  primttm  apes  nascuntur  parti m  ex  apibus,  partim  ex  bubnlo 
eorpore  putrefacto.  Itaqoe  Archelaus  in  Epigrammate,  ait,  eas 
esse  /Sodp  ^OiitivriS  rtvorfintva  rUya.  Idem  Xmttav  fih  cip^Ksf 
ytvtif  fi6ox'»v  hi  ni\i0oai.  The  last  line,  with  some  variation, 
is  in  the  Theriaca  of  Hicander.  Columella  ix.  14,  says,  the  no- 
tion of  generating  bees  from  a  heifer  is  as  old  as  Democrltos,  and 
continued  by  Mago.  Both  Phlletas  and  Callimachus  called  beet 
fionywif.  See  Hesych.  VirgU,  in  his  fourth  Geoigic,  1. 38]« 
■ays: 
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From  whose  commted  flesh  that  hreed  s 

Of  yermin  did  at  fiist  proceed.* 

So,  ere  the  stonn  of  war  broke  out. 

Religion  spawn'd  a  various  routt 

Of  petulant  capricious  sects, 

The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts,t  10 

That  first  run  all  religion  down. 

And  after  ey'ry  swarm  its  own : 

FcMT  as  the  Persian  Magi  once 

Upon  their  mothers  got  their  sons, 


Bed  si  qaem  inrolet  sablto  defecerit  omnis. 
Nee,  genus  ande  nove  stirpls  revocetur,  habebit ; 
TeropAset  Arcadii  memoranda  inventa  maglstrl 
Pandeie,  quoqne  mode  cbsIs  Jam  scpe  javenels 
Ittsineems  apes  tulerit  craor. 

For  the  efiect  the  Oestron  has  on  cattle,  see  Ylrg.  Georg.  iU 
146,  et  seq.  "  On  the  backs  of  cows/*  says  Mr.  Oerham,  **  in  the 
**  summer  months,  there  are  maggots  generated,  which  in  Essex 
**  we  call  weovils;  which  are  first  only  small  knots  in  the  skin, 
**  and,  I  suppose,  no  other  than  eggs  laid  there  by  some  insecL 
**By  degrees  these  knots  grow  bigger,  and  contain  in  them  a 
**  maggot,  which  may  be  squeezed  out  at  a  hxAe  thev  have  al- 
**  ways  open.**  Mr.  Derham  could  never  discover  what  animal 
they  turn  to.  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  to  this  gad-fly  or  breese ; 
and  that  their  stin|fng  the  cows  is  not  only  to  suck  their  blood, 
but  to  perforate  the  skin  for  the  sake  of  laying  their  eggs  with- 
in it 

*  They  may  proceed  fhrni  the  flesh  of  cows  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  that  is,  as  from  the  jdace  in  which  they  are 
bred,  but  not  from  the  matter  out  of  which  they  are  generated. 
The  note  on  this  passage,  in  the  old  edition,  t(^etber  with  many 
others,  convince  me  that  the  annotations  on  the  tliird  part  of 
Undibras  could  not  be  written  by  Butler. 

t  No  less  than  180  errors  and  heresies  were  propagated  in  the 
city  of  London,  as  Mr.  Case  told  the  parliament  in  his  thanJcs- 
giving  sermon  for  the  taking  of  Chester. 

%  The  Independents  were  charged  with  altering  a  text  of 
Scripture,  (Acts  vi.  3,)  in  order  to  authorize  them  to  appoint 
their  own  ministers.  *' Therefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among 
"  you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
**  wisdom,  whom  io«  may  appoint  over  this  business.**  Mr.  Field 
is  said  to  have  jMrinted  ye  instead  of  id«  in  several  editions,  and 
particularly  in  his  beautiful  folio  edition  of  1659,  and  the  octavo 
of  1661.  Dr.  Grey  says,  he  had  heard  that  the  first  printer  of 
this  forgery  received  JC1500  for  it.  This  mistake  the  Doctor  waa 
led  into  by  Dr.  Wotton,  but  he  very  handsomely  corrects  it  in 
his  Supplement.  Tlie  erratum  of  the  press,  for  such  it  seems  to 
have  been«  being  a  mistake  only  of  a  single  letter,  was  observed 
first  in  that  printed  at  Cambridge  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  1638,  folio* 
so  that  it  is  falsely  said  by  several  writers,  that  this  forgery  crept 
Into  the  text  in  the  time  of  the  usurpation,  and  during  the  reign 
oflndependency.  See  I>ewis*s  History  of  the  English  Transla- 
»*»>'M  of  the  Bible,  p.  340,  and  J.  Berriman*s  Critical  Dissertation 
on  1  Tim.  ill.  16,  p.  5S.  But  corrupted  texts  allude  rather  to  lUas 
fnterpretations  than  to  false  readings. 
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That  were  incapable  f  enjoy  15 

That  empire  any  other  way  ;* 

So  presbyter  begot  the  othert 

Upon  the  good  old  caufle>  his  mothet 

That  bore  them  like  the  deyil's  dam,^ 

Whose  son  and  husband  are  the  same ;  SO 

And  yet  no  nat'ral  tie  of  Uood, 

Nor  interest  for  the  common  good, 

Could,  when  their  profits  interfered. 

Get  quarter  for  each  other's  beard  :§ 

For  when  they  thrived  they  never  fadg^d,!)  S5 

*  '^  It  was  ftoin  this  time,  viz.  about  581  yean  before  Christ, 
**  that  they  first  had  the  name  of  Maglans,  which  aignifylng  the 
**  crop-eared,  it  was  then  given  unto  them  by  way  of  nickname 
**  and  contempt,  because  of  the  impostor  (Smerdis)  who  was  then 
**  cropped :  for  Mige-Gush  signified,  in  the  lanKuage  of  the  coantry 
**  then  In  nse,  one  that  had  his  ears  cropped."  Prideaax*  Con 
nection.  From  hence,  perhaps,  might  come  the  proverb,  **  Whu 
**  Huule  yoa  a  conjurer  and  did  not  crop  your  ears.'*  Catullus 
says: 

Nam  magus  ex  matre  et  gnato  gignatnr  oportet, 

SI  veia  est  Penarum  imida  relliglo.  Izxxvil.  3. 

Ovid  says: 

Gentes  esse  feruntur 
In  quibos  et  nato  genitrix,  et  nata  parenti 
.  Jungitar,  et  pietas  geminato  crescit  amore. 

Met  X.  333. 

nipaai  ii,  Kai  /idXisv  alrOv  o{  co^iav  Aaictlv  i^K^vrtf  o\ 
udyot,  yayit&ci  rds  nrrrl^s. 

Sext.  £mp.    Pyrrhon.  Hypotypos.  lib.  iii.  c.  34. 

The  poet  cannot  mean  the  Pertian  empire^  which  was  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  Magi  for  a  few  months ;  but  he  must  intend  the 
office  of  Archimagus,  or  the  presidency  of  the  Mogi,  wliich  he 
was  best  entitled  to  who  was  in  this  manner  begotten.  Zoroas- 
ter, the  first  institutor  of  the  sect,  allowed  of  incesinous  mnr- 
riages :  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  good  and  bad  principle ; 
the  former  was  worshipped  under  the  emblem  of  fire,  which 
they  kept  constantly  burning. 

t  The  Presbyterians  first  lm>ke  down  the  pale  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  so  made  way  for  the  Independents  and  every  other 
•eet 

%  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  the  devil*s  mo- 
ther, la  Wolfii  Memorabilia,  is  a  quoUitlon  from  Erasmus. 
**  81  tu  es  dlaboins,  ego  sum  mater  illius."  And  in  the  Agamem- 
non of  iEschylns,  Cassandra,  after  loading  Clytemnestra  with 
every  opprobrious  name  she  can  think  of,  calls  her  f  ^ou  fintipa. 
The  translator  of  Hudlbras  into  French,  remarks  in  a  note,  that 
this  piusage  alludes  to  some  lines  in  the  second  1)0<A  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  in  the  description  of  Sin  and  Death. 

$  When  the  Presbyterians  prevailed,  Calamy,  being  asked 
what  he  would  do  with  the  Anabaptists,  Antinomians,  and 
others,  replied,  that  he  would  not  meddle  with  their  consciences, 
but  only  with  their  bodies  and  estates. 

II  That  is,  never  agreed  ;   from  the  Teutonic,  fugen.    See 
SUnner.    The  same  word  is  used  v.  S50. 
16* 
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Bat  only  by  the  ears  engag'd ; 

Like  dofB  that  marl  about  a  bone, 

And  play  together  when  they've  none ; 

Am  by  their  tnieet  characters. 

Their  constant  actions,  |4ainly  appears.  H 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 

Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack ; 

The  cause  and  covenant  to  lewen, 

And  providence  to  b'  out  of  season : 

For  now  there  was  no  more  to  purchase  IS 

O  th'  king^s  revenue,  and  the  churches, 

But  all  divided,  shar'd,  and  gone. 

That  us'd  to  urge  the  brethren  on ; 

Which  forc'd  the  stubbom'st  for  the  cause 

To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws,*  40 

That  what  by  breaking  them  they'ad  gain'd 

By  their  support  might  be  mamtaiu'd ; 

like  thieves,  that  in  a  hemp-plot  lie, 

Secured  against  the  hue-and-cry.t 

For  presbyter  and  independent  4S 

Were  now  tum*d  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Laid  out  their  apostolic  functions 

On  carnal  orders  and  injunctions ; 

And  all  their  precious  gifts  and  graces 

On  outlawries  and  scire  facias  ;  M 

At  Michaers  term  had  many  a  trial. 

Worse  than  the  dragon  and  St  Michael, 

Where  thousands  fell,  in  shape  of  fees, 

Into  the  bottomless  abyss. 

For  when,  like  brethren,  and  like  friends,  55 

They  came  to  share  their  dividends,t 

And  ev'ry  partner  to  possess 

His  church  and  state  joint-purchases. 

In  which  the  ablest  saint,  and  best. 


*  CndgeU  across  one  another  denote  a  challenge :  to  croM  the 
cudgels  to  the  laws,  is  to  offer  to  fight  lo  defence  of  them. 

t  It  may  mean  a  plat  of  growing  hemp,  which  being  a  thick 
cover,  a  rogue  may  lie  concealed  therein,  secure  ftom  ail  dis- 
covery of  hue-and-cry :  "  Thus,'*  says  Butler  ia  his  Remains, 
vol.  IL  p.  384,  **  he  shelters  himself  under  tlie  cover  of  the  law, 
**  like  a  thief  in  a  hemp-plat,  and  makes  that  secure  him  which 
**  was  intended  for  his  destruction.** 

X  About  the  year  i649,  when  the  estates  of  the  King  and 
Church  were  sold,  great  arrears  were  due  to  the  army :  mr  the 
discharge  of  which  some  of  the  lands  were  allotted,  and  whole 
Nglmenu  Joined  together  in  the  manner  of  a  corporation.  The 
distribution  afterwards  was  productive  of  many  lawsuits,  the 
panon  whose  name  was  put  in  truMt  often  claiming  the  wholes 
or  a  Isfger  share  than  he  was  enUUed  to. 
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Was  nam'd  in  trait  by  alt  the  rat,  ^ 

To  pay  their  money,  and  instead 

Of  ev'ry  brother,  pass  the  deed ; 

He  strait  conyerted  all  his  gifts 

To  pioas  frauds  and  holy  shifts, 

And  settled  all  the  other  shares*  ts 

Upon  his  outward  man  and  *s  heiis ; 

Held  aU  they  claimed  as  forfeit  lands 

Deliyer'd  up  into  his  hands, 

And  paas'd  upon  hb  oonseienee 

By  pre-^ntail  of  IVovidence ;  70 

Impeach*d  the  rest  for  reprobates. 

That  had  no  tides  to  estates,' 

But  by  their  spiritual  attaints 

Degraded  from  the  right  of  saints. 

This  b*'mg  rereal'd,  they  now  begun  n 

With  law  and  conscience  to  fall  on, 

And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-sick 

As  th'  utter  barrister  of  Swanswick  .*t 

Engag'd  with  money  bags,  as  bold 

As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  okl,t  80 

*  Perhaps  a  better  readioc  would  be,  as  in  sobm  editkms, 

t  WiUlam  Prjrnne,  before  mentloiied,  born  at  Swanswick,  in 
Soaaeisetsblra,  and  boirister  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  poet  calls 
him  liot  and  brainsick,  because  he  was  a  restless  and  torbaleat 
Man.  Whitelock  calls  him  the  bnsy  Bfr.  Prynne,  which  title 
be  gives  him  on  occasion  of  his  Joining  with  one  Walker  In 
prasecating  Colonel  Flennes  for  the  surrender  of  Bristol.  Walk- 
er bad  been  present  at  the  siege,  and  had  lost  a  good  fbrtune 
by  the  snrrender:  bat  Prynne  (he  tells  us)  was  no  otherwise 
concerned  than  oat  of  the  pragmatiealness  of  his  temper. 
There  was  an  especial  reason  for  his  being  called  the  ntUr  bar- 
rister, for  when  he  was  censured  by  the  court  of  Star-chamber, 
be  was  ordered  (besides  other  pnntohments)  to  be  discarded; 
and  afterwards  he  was  yoted  again  by  the  house  of  commons  to 
be  restored  to  his  place,  and  practice  as  an  utltr  barrister;  a 
term  which  signifies  a  pleader  within  the  bar,  but  who  )s  not 
Unf 's  counselor  seigeant. 


X  Bishop  Warborton  says :  "  When  the  combat  wi 
**ed  in  a  legal  way  by  knights  and  gentlemen,  it  was  fought 
**  with  swonT  and  lance :  and  when  by  veomen,  with  sand-bap 
**ftstened  to  the  end  of  a  truncheon  r*  see  Shakspeare,  the 
second  part  of  Henry  the  VI.  "  Pngiles  saccnlis  non  veritate 
**  pngilantes,**  made  a  part  of  the  procession,  when  Galllenns 
celebrated  the  decennaliaof  his  accession  to  the  empire.  (Tlwb. 
Pollio  in  Gaillen.  p.  178,  ed.  Paris,  loao.)  Casaubon's  note  Is, 
**Qal  Incmento  pogiiata  volebant  dimicare,  saccis  non  coMtibos 
**  manus  muniebant.  Aiunt  autem  hi  sacci  vel  tomento  Actl, 
"▼el  alia  ra  plenl,  qua  gmvem  Ictnm  non  redderent:  puta, 
"fieorAm  graais,  vel  forina,  vel  Ihrfhribus:  interdum  et  arenft 
*'  saccules  Implebant"  Chrysostomus  homili&  90  in  Bnlstot.  nd 
Bshnsos,  e^*  ipft  rod;  iBX^rmt  irSf  BttXixmis  ifift—  vWcvnf 
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That  brongrfat  the  Uwyen  in  mora  Cmb 

Than  all  nmanetilT'd  troBteea  f 

1111  he  who  had  no  more  to  show 

r  th'  cam,  receiyed  the  overthrow ; 

Or,  both  adee  having  had  the  W0nt» 

They  parted  as  they  met  at  fiist 

Poor  presbyter  was  now  rednc'd, 

Seclnded,  and  eashier'd,  and  chons'd  !t 

Tnm'd  oot,  and  excommunicate 

Fimn  all  affiuis  of  diurch  and  state. 

Reformed  t'  a  reformado  saint4 

And  glad  to  torn  itinerant, 

To  stroll  and  teach  iiom  town  to  town, 

And  those  he  had  tangfat  up,  teach  down,^ 

And  make  those  uses  serve  agenH 

Against  the  new-enlighten'd  men,T 

As  fit  as  when  at  first  they  were 

Reveal'd  against  the  cavaUer ; 

Damn  anabaptist  and  fanatic. 

As  pat  as  popish  and  pielatic ;] 

And  with  as  little  variation, 

To  serve  for  any  sect  i'  th'  nation. 

The  good  old  cause,  which  some  believe 
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•Irw  yv/ty^ovra(.  See  the  mum  thoofht  rapeeted  is  Butler's 
Genalne  EemaiM*  voL  i.  pi^  83  and  379,  and  vol.  li.  316.  Sand- 
bags  in  mora  modern  history  wera  really  daagemns  weapoas ; 
tliey  became  Instruments  of  the  ezeeotioner.  C^eat  nne  iaven- 
tkw  dea  ItaUena  poor  toer  nn  homme  aans  rapaadre  de  sang,  de 
la  ftapper  mdement  snr  le  doa  avee  des  sachets  remplis  de 
aeUe.  Les  menrtrisanres  en  sont  inourables:  lafangrene  8*y 
BMt;  et  la  mort  aeheve  le  menrtre.  The  Bpanlamb  are  said  to 
have  employed  this  mode  of  revenge  to  destroy  Bocealini. 
(Melanges  par  Vignenl  MarviUe,  vol.  L  p.  11.) 

*  The  lawyers  got  more  feea  from  the  Pieabyterians,  or 
saints,  who  in  general  were  trustees  for  the  sequestered  lands, 
than  from  ell  other  trustees,  who  were  nnsanetified.  See  v. 
50,60. 

t  When  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  the  anny  and  the  Indepen- 
deata,  had  goftten  the  upper  hand,  they  deprived  the  Plesby- 
terians  of  all  power  and  authority ;  and  before  the  king  was 
brought  to  hlB  trial,  the  Pfesbytertan  members  wera  excluded 
from  the  hon«e. 

t  That  Is,  to  a  volunteer  without  ofllee,  pay.  or  eommlsslon. 

i  Poor  presbyter,  or  the  Presbyterians  were  |iad  to  teach 
down  the  Independents,  whom  as  brethren  and  friends  (v.  55} 
they  had  indiscriminately  taught  up ;  the  unhinging  doctrines 
of  the  Presbyterians  having,  in  the  lonrnin,  hoisted  up  the  In- 
dependents in  direct  opposition  to  themselves. 

11  The  sermons  of  those  times  were  divided  Into  doctrine  and 
use:  and  in  the  margin ofthem  Is  often  priniaduM  the  first, «M 
the  second.  Jbc 
.    t  Thatis,  against  the  Independents. 
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To  be  the  dev'l  that  tempted  Eve 
With  knowledge,  and  does  still  invite 
The  world  to  mischief  with  new  light. 
Had  store  of  money  in  her  purse. 
When  he  took  her  for  better  or  worse, 
But  now  was  grown  deform'd  and  poor. 
And  fit  to  be  tum'd  oat  of  door. 

The  independents,  whose  first  station 
Was  in  the  rear  of  reformation, 
A  mongrel  kind  of  church-dragoons,* 
That  serv'd  for  horse  and  foot  at  onee, 
And  in  the  saddle  of  one  steed 
The  Saracen  and  Christian  rid  ;t 
Were  free  of  eVry  spiritual  order. 
To  preach,  and  fight,  and  pray,  and  muvder,t 
No  sooner  got  the  start,  to  iurch,§ 
Both  disciplines  of  war  and  chnrch. 
And  providence  enough  to  run 
The  chief  conmianders  of  them  down, 
But  carry'd  on  the  war  against 
The  common  enemy  o'  th' saints, 
And  in  a  while  prevailed  so  far, 
To  win  of  them  the  game  of  wcur, 
'And  be  at  liberty  once  more 
T'  attack  themselves  as  tfaey'ad  before. 
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*  Bfany  of  the  Independent  officen^  such  as  Cromwell,  InUm, 
Harrison,  &c^  used  to  pray  and  preach  publicly,  and  many 
hours  together.  The  sermon  printed  under  the  name  of  Oliver 
Gfomwell  is  well  known  to  be  a  forgery.  See  Granger,  Art 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

t  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independeney,  says,  "The 
Independents  were  a  composition  of  Jew,  Christian,  and  Turk.*' 


t  To  preach,  has  a  reference  to  the  Dominicans ;  to  fyht, 
0  the  knights  of  Malta ;  to  pray,  to  the  fathers  of  the  Ora- 
tory; to  murther,  to  the  Jesuits:  of  the  latter,  Oldham,  Bat.  i., 
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la  each  profouader  art  of  killing  bred : 
and  hi  Sat  iU., 

Slight  of  murder  of  the  subtlest  shape. 

But  the  Independents  assumed  to  themselves  the  privilege  of 
every  order:  they  preached,  they  fought  they  prayed,  they 
murdered.  Sir  Roger  L'Estmnae  says.  In  the  reflectloa  on  one 
«r  his  laMes,  that  the  Independents  did  not  take  one  step  in  the 
whole  track  of  their  iniquity,  without  teeking  the  L^rd  first 
sad  going  up  to  Inquire  of  the  Lord  first  aceordlrig  to  the  eaat 
of  those  days.  For  further  account  of  the  Independents,  see 
Walker's  History:  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  1648, 
Ifae  second  in  1649,  and  the  third  written  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  sent  by  Cromwell  for  wrltfog  it  1651. 

^  That  to,  to  swallow  i^  lo  obtain  firaudulently    See  BklBBSff 
aad  Junius. 
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For  now  there  was  no  foe  in  amu 
T*  unite  their  factions  with  alarms,  130 

Bat  all  redac'd  and  oyercome, 
Except  their  wont,  themseWes  at  home, 
Who^  eom{Mw'd  all  th'  pray'd,  and  swoie 
And  foQght,  and  preach'd,  and  pinnder'd  for, 
Subdu'd  the  nation,  church,  and  state,  1SS 

And  all  things  but  their  laws  and  hate  f 
But  when  they  came  to  treat  and  transact. 
And  share  the  ^mnI  of  all  they'ad  ransackt. 
To  botch  up  what  they'ad  torn  nnd  rent. 
Religion  and  the  government,  140 

They  meet  no  sooner,  hut  prepared. 
To  pull  down  all  the  war  had  spar'd ; 
Agreed  in  nothing,  but  t'  abolish. 
Subvert,  extirpate,  and  demolish : 
For  knaves  and  fools  b'ing  near  of  kin,  145 

As  Dutch  boon  are  t'  a  sooterkin,t 
Both  parties  join'd  to  do  their  best 
To  damn  the  public  interest, 
And  herded  only  in  consults,! 

To  put  by  one  another's  bolts ;  150 

T*  outcant  the  Babylonian  labourers, 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabberen, 
And  tug  at  both  ends  of  the  saw. 
To  tear  down  government  and  law. 
For  as  two  cheats,  that  play  one  game,  155 

Are  both  defeated  of  their  aim  ;§ 
So  those  who  play  a  game  of  state,|l 
And  only  cavQ  in  delMite, 
Altbo'  there's  nothmg  lost  nor  won. 
The  public  bus'ness  is  undone,  160 


•  That  Is,  the  laws  of  tbe  land,  and  hatred  of  the  people. 

t  A  reflection  upon  tbe  Dolch  women,  for  their  nae  of  haad- 
■toves,  which  they  freqoenUy  put  under  their  pettkoaM.  aad 
from  whence  they  are  said  to  produce  sooterUns  with  their  chil- 
dren. Mi.  James  Howel.  in  his  letters,  calls  it  a  Zucchle,  aad 
lays,  **  it  Is  llkest  a  bat  of  any  creature."  But  aevelaod,  p.  10^ 
says,**  not  unlike  to  a  rat**  ,    ^ 

%  That  Is,  both  parties  were  intimately  united  toMther. 

$  IVnt  as  when  two  cheats,  equally  masters  of  the  very  "«• 
tricks,  are  both  by  that  ciicunutanoe  defeated  of  their  aim.  name- 
ly, to  Impose  upon  each  other,  so  those  well-matched  uickslani 
who  play  with  state  affiUrs,  and  by  only  cavilling  at  one  aaolhsi^ 
schemes,  are  ever  counteracting  each  other.  .  ^     _- 

y  This  aad  the  five  followiog  Unes  are  truly  deserlpdTt  of 
modern  poUticlans,  who  use  many  words  and  little  matter ;  whose 
esflelleacM  Is  rated  by  the  number  of  hours  tbeycontlaae  ** 
y^  and  cavUling  in  debate. 
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Which  still  the  longer  'tis  in  doing. 
Becomes  the  surer  way  to  ruin. 

This  when  the  royalists  perceiv'd,* 
Who  to  their  faith  as  firmly  cleay'd> 
And  owli'd  the  right  they  had  paid  down  itf 

.  So  dearly  for,  the  church  and  crown, 
Th'  united  constanter,  and  sided 
The  more,  the  more  iheir  foes  divided : 
For  tho*  outnumbered,  overthrown. 
And  by  the  fate  of  war  run  down,  n^ 

Their  duty  never  was  defeated. 
Nor  from  their  oaths  and  faith  retreated : 
For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,  175 

Altho'  it  be  not  shin'd  upou.t 
But  when  these  bretheren  in  evil,J 
Their  adversaries,  and  the  devil. 
Began  once  more  to  shew  them  play. 
And  hopes,  at  least,  to  have  a  day,  m 

They  rally'd  in  parade  of  woods, 
And  unfrequented  solitudes ; 
Convened  at  midnight  in  outhouses, 
T'  appoint  new-rising  rendezvouses, 
And,  with  a  pertinacy  unmatch*d,  iss 

For  new  recruits  of  danger  watchU§ 
No  sooner  was  one  blow  diverted. 
But  up  another  party  started. 
And  as  if  Nature  too,  in  haste. 
To  furnish  our  supplies  as  fast,  igo 

Before  her  time  had  tum'd  destruction, 
T*  a  new  and  numerous  production  ;|| 
No  sooner  those  were  overcome, 
But  up  rose  others  in  their  room. 


*.^  A  fine  encomium  on  the  royalists,  their  prudence,  and  snf- 
lenng  Ddeiity. 

t  A«  the  dial  is  invariable,  and  always  opea  to  the  sua  when- 
ew  its  ravs  can  show  the  time  of  day,  though  the  weather  is 
oflen  clottdy,  and  obscnrea  its  lostie:  so  troe  loyalty  Is  alwavs 
ready  to  serve  its  king  and  country,  thonali  it  often  sullen  giwt 
amictfons  and  distresses. 

.  JZ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ***»  "****»  lengthens  words  as  well  as 
JS!^2K?.'"®?Lf*^°'  lightening,  oppugne,  sarcasmous,  ailklrac, 
rangleing,  sprinkleing,  benigne.  ' 

%  Recruits,  that  is.  retarns. 

B  The  raccession  of  ioyalUts  was  so  quick,  that  they  seemed  to 
Se  perishing,  aad  others  supplying  their  places,  before  the  periods 
osnal  in  nature ;  all  which  is  expressed  with  an  allusion  t» 
equivocal  fenemUon. 
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That,  like  the  christian  faith,  mcreaa'd. 
The  more,  the  more  they  were  suppreas'd  - 
Whom  neither  chains,  nor  transportation, 
IVoecription,  sale  or  confiscation, 
Nor  aU  the  desperate  events 
Of  former  tiy'd  experiments. 
Nor  wounds,  could  terrify,  nor  mangling. 
To  leave  <^  loyalty  and  dangling, 
Nor  death,  with  ail  his  bones,  affright 
From  vent'ring  to  maintain  the  right, 
From  staking  life  and  forttme  down 
'Gainst  all  together,  for  the  crown  :* 
But  kept  the  title  of  their  cause 
From  forfeiture,  like  claims  in  laws ; 
And  prov'd  no  prosp'rous  usurpation 
Can  ever  settle  on  the  nation ; 
Until,  in  spite  of  force  and  treason. 
They  pot  their  loy'lty  in  possession ; 
And,  by  their  constancy  and  faith, 
Destroy'd  the  mighty  men  of  Gath. 

Toss'd  in  a  furious  hurricane. 
Did  Oliver  give  up  his  reign,t 
And  was  believ'd,  as  well  by  saints 
As  moral  men  and  miBcreant8,t 


[Part  iil 
195 


SOS 


no 


SIS 


♦  That  it,  all  of  them  togetlfer,  namely,  the  several  factions, 
their  adversaries,  and  the  devili    See  ▼.  178. 

t  The  Monday  before  the  death  of  Oliver,  August  30th,  1658, 
was  the  most  windy  day  that  had  happened  for  twenty  yeaw ; 
Dennis  Bond,  a  member  of  the  long  parUament,  and  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  died  on  thU  day;  wherefore,  when  Oliver  likewise 
went  away  in  a  storm  the  Friday  following,  it  was  said  the 
devil  came  in  the  first  wind  to  fetch  him,  but  findmg  him  not 
quite  ready,  he  took  Bond  for  his  appearance.  Dr.  Morton,  In 
hb  book  of  Fevers,  says,  that  Oliver  died  of  an  ague,  or  inter- 
mlttent  fever;  and  Intimates  that  his  life  might  have  been 
saved,  had  the  virtues  of  the  bark  been  sufficiently  known ;  the 
dUtemper  was  then  uncommnoly epidemical  and Jatal :  Morintts 
father  died  of  it.  As  there  was  also  a  high  wind  the  day  Oliver 
died,  both  the  poeto  and  Lord  Clarendon  may  be  right;  though 
the  note  on  A.  Wood's  life  insinnates,  that  the  noble  U*^™ 
mistook  the  dale  of  the  wind.  Wood's  Ufe,  p.  115.  Waller 
says ;  % 

In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  feme ; 

and  Godolphia: 

In  storms  as  loud  as  was  his  jcrying  sin. 
t  Some  editions  read  mortal,  but  not  with  so  much  sense  or 
wit.  The  Independents  called  themselves  the  saints ;  the  cava- 
liers, and  Che  church  of  England,  they  distinguished  Into  two 
sorts;  the  immoral  and  wicked,  they  called  miscreants;  those 
that  were  of  sober  and  of  good  conversation,  they  called  moiml 
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To  foander  in  the  Stygian  feny» 

Until  he  wae  retriev'd  by  Stenry,*  S80 

Who,  in  a  false  enoneoos  drean),t 


men ;  yet,  becaaae  these  last  did  not  maintain  the  doetiine  of 
absolute  predestination  and  justification  by  faith  only,  but  insist- 
ed upon  the  necessity  of  good  works,  they  accounted  them  no 
better  than  moral  heathens.  By  this  oppositton  in  the  terms  be- 
twixt morul  men  and  taiiUtt  the  poet  seems  to  insinuate,  that 
the  pretended  saints  were  men  of  no  morals. 

*  It  was  thought  bv  the  lcing*s  party,  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  gone  to  the  devil;  but  Stenry,  one  of  Oiiver*s  chaplains, 
assured  the  world  of  his  assumption  into  heaven.  Stenry  preach- 
ed the  sermon  at  Oiiver*s  funeral,  and  comforted  the  audience 
with  the  following  information.  **  As  sure  as  this  is  the  Bible 
"  (which  he  held  up  in  his  hand)  the  blessed  sfririt  of  Oliver 
'*  Cromwell  is  with  Christ,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
*'  if  he  be  there,  what  may  not  his  family  expect  from  him  1  For 
"if  he  were  so  useful  and  helpful,  and  so  much  good  influenced 
'*  from  him  to  them  when  he  was  in  a  mortal  state,  how  much 
'*more  influence  will  they  have  from  him  now  in  heaven:  the 
**  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  through  liim,  bestowed  gifts  and  graces 
'*  upon  them.'*  Bishop  Burnet  hath  recorded  more  rant  of  this 
high-flown  blasphemer,  as  I  find  him  called  by  A.  Wood,  vis.— 
that  praying  for  Richard  Cromwell,  he  said,  **Make  him  the 
"  brightness  of  his  father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
**  person.'*  Archbishop  Tlllotson  heard  him.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  fhm  the  register  of  Caversham,  in  Berkshire,  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  very  Ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Loveday,  of 
that  place,  to  whom  I  rejoice  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for 
his  assistance  in  the  course  of  this  work.  **  Vaniah  Vanx,  the 
**  daughter  of  Captain  George  and  Elizabeth  Vaux,  was  bom  upon 
**  a  Monday  morning,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  Chus- 
*'  ham  Lodge,  being  the  19th  of  May,  1656,  and  christened  by  Mr. 
'*  Peter  Stenry,  minister  and  chaplain  to  the  Highness  the  Lord 
**  Protector.** 

t  Peter  Sterry  dreamed  that  Oliver  was  to  be  placed  in 
heaven,  which  he  foolishly  imagined  to  be  the  true  and  real 
heaven  above ;  but  it  happened  to  be  the  Ihlse  carnal  heaven  at 
the  end  of  Westminster-Hail,  where  his  head  was  fixed  after  the 
Restoration.  There  were,  at  that  time,  two  victualling-houses 
at  the  end  of  Westminster-hall,  under  the  Exchequer,  the  one 
called  Heaven,  and  the  other  Hell  :*  neiur  to  the  former  Oliver's 
head  was  fixed,  January  30, 1060.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Brad- 
Shaw,  were  drawn  to  lybum  on  three  several  sledges,  and.  be- 
ing taken  fh>m  their  coAns,  hanged  at  the  several  angles ;  after- 
wards their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  set  on  Westminster-Hall.  ' 
The  Ibllowing  is  a  transcript  firom  a  MS.  diary  of  Mr.  Edward 
Sainthill,  a  Spanish  merchant  of  those  times,  and  preserved  by 
his  descendants.  **  Tlie  aoth  of  January,  being  that  day  twelve 
«  years  from  the  death  of  the  king,  the  odious  carcasses  of  Oliver 
**  Cromwell,  Majov^neral  Ireton,  and  Bnulshaw,  were  drawn  in 
*'fledges  to  Tyburn,  where  they  were  hanged  bv  the  neck,  from 


"morning  till  four  in  the  afremoon.-  Cromwell  in  a  green  seare- 
"cloth,  very  fresh,  embalmed;  Ireton  having  been  burled  long, 

*  ThoM  gentlemen  who  bad  been  leatnioed  in  the  eourt  of  vi 
throurh  Westminster- Hall,  by  a  stronr  ruard,  to  that  place  t 


*  Those  gentlemen  who  bad  been  lestnined  in  the  eourt  of  vaids,  were  M 

rourh  Westminster- Hall,  bv  a  stronr  guard,  to  that  place  under  the  EXf 

etaeqner,  eomraonlv  called  HeU,  where  Uiej  might  eat  and  drink,  at  their  ««» 
—  \  what  th»7  pleaMMl. 
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Mirtook  Uie  New  JeroialMB, 

^ofiuiely  for  th'  apocryphal 

Fake  heaVn  at  the  end  o'  th'  haU; 

Whither*  it  was  decreed  by  fate,  »S 

His  preciooi  reliqaee  to  translate. 

80  RomohiB  was  seen  before 


'*lniBg  like  a  Med  nit, 'yet  eormpted  abcnit  the  ftandament. 
•  Bnutohaw,  to  hto  wtndlBg^heet,  the  flngerB  of  his  rif  ht  hand 
■*aad  hit  now  nerished,  having  wet  tlie  sheet  tbroagh ;  the  fast 


**  very  perfoet,  Insoinaeh  that  I  Icnew  his  fbce,  when  the  hang- 
**aiao,  after  eauinc  his  head  off  held  it  ap :  of  his  toes,  I  had 
**  five  or  six  ia  my  hand,  which  the  prentices  had  cat  off  Their 
**kodlss  were  thrown  into  a  hole  under  tiie  gallows,  in  their 
**  seare  sith  and  sheet.  Cromwell  had  eiglit  cats,  Iieton  foor, 
**  being  seare-eloihs,  and  their  heads  wero  set  ap  on  the  sooth- 
**  end  W  Westminster-Hall.**  In  a  marginal  note  is  a  drawing 
of  TylMrn  (by  the  sanie  hand)  with  the  bodies  hanging,  and  the 
grave  underneath.  Cromwell  is  represented  like  a  mammy 
swathed  ap,  with  no  visible  legs  or  fbet.  To  this  memorandom 
is  added: 

**Ireton,  died  the  96th  of  Noyember.  1651. 

''Cromwell,  the  3d  of  September.  1658. 

**  Bradshaw,  the  31st  of  October,  1650.** 
In  the  same  diary  are  the  following  articles:— "Janoary  8th, 
•*  1661,  Sir  A.  Haslerlfg,  that  cholerick  rebel,  died  in  the  Tower. 
**The  17th,  Venner  and  his  accomplice  hanged— he  and  another 
**in  Coleaian  street;  the  other  17  In  other  places  of  the  dty. 
**8ept  3d,  1668,  Cromwelfs  glorious,  and  yet  &tal  day,  died  that 
*Mong  speaker  of  the  long  parliament,  William  LenthalU  very 
**  penitently.**  Yet,  according  to  other  aceoonts,  tlie  body  01 
Oliver  has  been  diflerently  disposed  of.  Sooie  say  that  it  was 
sank  in  the  Thames ;  others,  that  it  was  baried  in  Naseby-field. 
Bat  the  most  rontantic  story  of  all  is,  that  his  corpse  viras  private- 
ly taken  to  Windsor,  and  pat  in  king  Charies*s  coffin ;  while  tlie 
body  of  the  Idas  was  baried  ia  state  for  Oliver's,  and,  conseqaent- 
ly,  afterwards  hanged  at  Tybam,  and  the  head  exposed  at  West- 
minsier-Hall.  These  idle  reports  might  arise  from  tlie  necessity 
there  was  of  interring  the  Protector's  body  before  the  funeml 
rites  were  performed :  for  it  appears  to  have  beea  deposited  in 
Westminster- Abbey,  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  tomb  of 
the  dake  of  Buckingham.  The  engraved  plate  on  his  coffin  is 
still  ia  being.  Sir  John  Prestwick.  la  his  Repablica,  tells  us, 
**  that  CromwelPs  romains  were  privately  interred  in  a  shmII 
**  paddock,  netr  Holbom,  on  the  spot  where  the  obelisk  in  Red- 
'**  lion-sqaare  lately  stood.**  The  accoont  of  Oliver's  sickness 
aad  death  in  Biog.  Brit.  ed.  S,  vol.  iv.  p.  108,  may  be  depeaded 
upon,  being  takea  flrom  Bates*  Elenchus  Motaum,  who  atteaded 
as  his  physician  at  the  time.    Dr.  Morton  says,  anno  1656,  Fobris 


hce,  tam  spuria  quam  simplex,  prssertim  mensibns  aotamaall- 
bus  ubiqne  per  toiam  Angllam  grassabatur,  quod  etiam  WUIisiat 
ia  puretologia  sua  testatas  est.    Olivarius  Cromwellus,  qol  taH 


temporis  rerum  Brittanoicarum  potitus  est,  et  pater  1 
rendus,  Memque  mediens  exereitatiMimus,  illo  ipso  anno,  iaeuals 
Septembri,  cum  hec  constltutio  ad  uKitnv  pervenlsset,  bac  febre 
eorrepti,  fktts  cedebant.  Hoc  tempore  fere  tota  hae  insula  noso- 
eonai  pubUcI  speeiem  pns  se  ferebat,  et  to  nonnullls  loots  mat 
alx  saperetaat,  qui  ad  oiiaistraadom  valetudlaaiiis  soAeeiaaL 
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B'  as  orthodox  a  wiuitor,* 

From  whose  divine  iUiunination        * 

He  stole  the  pagran  reveiatioa. 

Next  him  his  son,  and  heir  apparent 
Sacceeded,  tho'  a  lame  yicegerent,t 
Who  first  laid  by  the  parliament ; 
The  only  crutch  on  which  he  leant. 
And  then  sunk  underneath  the  state, 
That  rode  him  above  horseman's  weight! 

And  now  the  saints  began  their  reign. 
For  which  they  'ad  yeam*d  so  long  in  yain,^ 
And  felt  such  bowel-hankerings, 
To  see  an  empire,  all  of  king8,|| 
Deliyer'd  from  th'  Egyptian  awe 
Of  justice,  government,  and  law,f 
And  free  t'  erect  what  spiritual  cantons 
Should  be  reveaiM,  or  gospel  Hans-Towns.*^ 
To  edify  upon  the  ruins 


S7» 


9M 


8M 


845 


*  Livy  tayg,  **  Romnlas,  the  first  Roman  king,  belag  a 
"  misted,  and  the  people  in  trouble  for  the  loss  of  him,  Jalins 


*  Procalus  made  a  speech,  wherein  he  told  them  that  he  saw 
**  Bomalns  that  morning  eome  down  from  heaven  ;  that  he  gave 
**  him  certaia  things  in  eharse  to  tell  them,  and  that  be  saw  him 
**  mount  Qp  to  heaven  agHin."  Procalas  might  have  been  as 
ciedftable  and  orthodox  as  Peter  Sterry,  thoagh  not  one  of  the 
assembly  of  divines.  Bat  Dion.  Halicarnas.  a  better  antiquary, 
and  mote  impartial  than.  LI vy,  relates,  xl.  56,  that  Romalus  was 
murdered  by  his  own  discontented  snbiects.  What  the  annota- 
tor  to  the  third  part  has  concerning  Qairinns,  he  might  have 
taken  from  Di<Miysiiis,  but  neither  this  author  nor  Livy  say  a  word 
about  making  oath.  Dionysias  names  the  witness  Jufliu,  and 
says  he  was  a  country  fimner :  though  our  poet  has  exalted  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  senator.  In  succeeding  times,  whea  It  became 
fiuhlonable  tu  deify  the  emperors  and  their  wives,  some  one  was 
actoaliy  bribed  to  swear,  previously  to  the  ceremony,  that  he 
had  seen  the  departed  perun  ascending  into  heaven.  Hence, 
on  the  consecration  coins,  we  find  a  person  mounted  ou  an  eagle, 


ir  peacock,  or  drawn  upwards  in  a  chariot. 
flMchar*''  


.'  ^chard  Cromwell,  the  eldest  son  of  Oliver,  succeeded  Mm 
la  the  protectorship ;  but  had  neither  capacity  nor  courage  tufll- 
cieat  lor  the  situation. 

t  See  Part  i.  caato  L 1. 935,  where  he  ride^the  state ;  but  hern 
the  state  rides  him. 

$  Meaning  the  committee  of  safety.  See  Lord  Clarendon,  vol. 
lii.  h.  xvi.  p.  544,  and  Baxter's  Life,  p.  74. 

11  They  fbunded  their  hopes  on  Revelation  I.  8,  and  v.  10. 

TT  Some  sectaries  thought,  that  all  law  proceedings  should  be  « 
abolished,  all  law-books  burnt,  and  that  the  law  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  be  recelveil  alone. 

**  At  liberty  to  erect  free  states  and  communities,  like  the  eaa- 
tons  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Hans-towns  of  Germany ;  4tr,  la 
short,  to  establish  aay  polity  which  their  holy  leal  might  And 
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Of  John  of  Levden*8  old  out-gpings,* 

Who  for  a  weather-eock  hung  up 

Upon  their  mother-church's  top, 

yfaa  made  a  type  hy  FroTidence, 

Of  all  their  revelations  ednce,  S50 

And  now  fulfilled  by  his  suocesson, 

Who  equally  mistook  their  measures ; 

For  when  they  came  to  shape  the  model, 

Not  one  could  fit  anothet^s  noddle ; 

But  found  their  light  and  gifts  more  wide  355 

From  fadging,  than  th'  unsanctify'd, 

While  ev'ry  individual  brother 

Strove  hand  to  fist  against  another, 

And  still  the  maddest,  and  most  crackt, 

Were  found  the  busiest  to  transact  ;t  860 

For  tho*  most  hands  dispatch  apace, 

And  made  light  work,  the  proverb  says, 

Yet  many  diff'rent  intellects 

Are  found  t'  have  contrary  effects ; 

And  many  heads  t'  obstruct  intrigues,  965 

As  slowest  insects  have  most  legs. 

Some  were  for  setting  up  a  king, 
But  all  the  rest  for  no  such  thing, 
Unless  king  Jesus  :t  others  tampered 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  Lambert  ;§         370 
Some  for  the  rump,  and  some  more  crafty. 
For  agitaton,  and  the  safety  ;i|    . 


*  John  Bnckhold,  or  BokelsoD,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  was  ring- 
leader of  a  farioas  tribe  of  Anabaptista,  who  made  theuiselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  Munster,  where  they  proclaimed  a  com- 
munity both  of  goods  and  women.  This  new  Jerusalem,  as  they 
had  named  it,  was  retalcen,  after  a  long  siege,  by  Its  bishop  and 
sovereign  connt  Waideclc ;  and  John,  with  two  of  liis  associ- 
ates, was  sQspended  In  an  iron  cage  on  the  highest  tower  of  the 
city.    This  happened  about  the  year  1536. 

T  A  very  sensible  observation,  which  has  been  jnstified  too 
frequently  in  other  Instances. 

t  ^*The  fifth  monarchy  men,**  as  Bishop  Burnet  says,  *' seem- 
ed daily  to  expect  tlie  appearance  of  Christ.*'  Mr.  Car^w,  one 
of.  Ihe  king's  Judges, 'would  not  plead  to  his  Indictment  when 
brought  to  trial,  till  he  had  entered  a  salvo  for  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Jesos  Christ:  "  saving  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  right  to  the 
**  government  of  these  kingdoms.** 

(  Fleetwood  was  son-in-law  to  Cromwell,  having  married 
IretOB*s  widow.  He  was  made  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  lieu- 
teaant-general  of  the  army.  Desborough  married  one  of  Crom- 
welPs  sisters,  and  became  a  colonel,  and  general  at  sea.  Lam- 
bert was  the  person  who,  as  Ludlow  tells  us,  was  always  kept 
In  expectation  by  Cromwell  of  succeeding  him,  and  was  indeed 
be  best  qaalified  for  it. 

I  Some  were  for  restoring  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament, 
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Some  for  the  joepel,  and  maflBacree 

Of  spiritual  affidavit-maken,* 

That  ffwore  to  any  human  regence  975 

Oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance ; 

Yea,  tho'  the  ablest  swearing  saint, 

That  youch'd  the  bulls  o*  th'  covenant : 

Othen  for  pulling  down  th'  high  places 

Of  synods  and  provincial  ciasseSft  880 

That  us*d  to  make  such  hostile  inroads 

Upon  the  samts,  like  bloody  Nimrods : 

Some  for  fulfilling  prophecies,^ 

And  th'  extirpation  of  th'  excise  ; 

And  some  against  th'  Eg3rptian  bondage  S85 

Of  holidays,  and  paying  poundage  :$ 

Some  for  the. cutting  down  of  groves,|| 


which,  by  deaths,  ezclastons,  and  ezpnisions,  was  reduced  to  a 
SBiall  namber,  perhaps  forty  or  filty,  and  therefore  called  the 
mmp.  After  the  ldng*8  party  was  subdued,  and  the  parilaoant 
began  lo  talk  of  disbanding  the  army,  or  sending  it  into  Ire- 
land, a  military  council  was  set  up,  consisting  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers, like  the  lords,  and  a  number  of  deputies  from  the  inferiw 
officers  and  common  %oldiers,  like  the  commonii,  who  were  to 
meet  and  consult  on  the  interests  of  the  army.  These  were 
called  agitators,  and  the  chief  management  of  affitirs  seemed  to 
be  for  some  time  in  their  hands.  When  Lambert  had  broken 
the  mmp  parliament  In  1650,  the  officers  of  the  army.  Joined  by 
some  of  the  members,  agreed  to  form  a  committee  of  safety,  as 
they  called  it,  consisting  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons, 
who  were  to  assume  the  government,  and  provide  fur  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom. 

*  Some  were  for  abolishing  all  laws  but  what  were  expressed 
io  the  words  of  the  gospel :  for  destroying  all  magistracy  and 
government,  and  for  extirpating  those  who  should  endeavor  to 
uphold  it ;  and  of  those  Wbitelock  alleges,  that  be  acted  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  because  so  many  were  for 
abolishing  all  order,  that  the  nation  was  like  to  run  into  the  ut- 
most conrasion.  The  agitators  wished  to  destroy  all  records, 
and  the  courts  of  Justice. 

t  They  wished  to  see  an  end  of  the  Presbyterian  hierarchy. 

i  That  is  perhaps,  for  taking  arms  against  the  pope. 

$  On  the  8th  of  June,  1647,  an  ordinance  was  published  through- 
out England  and  Wales  to  abolish  festivals,  and  allow  the  sec^ 
ond  Tuesday  in  every  month  to  scholars,  apprentices,  and  ser- 
vants, for  their  recreation.  The  taxes  imposed  by  the  parliar 
ment  were  numerous  and  heavy :  a  pound  rate  was  levied  on  all 
personal  property.    For  j>0mim{^«,  see  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  fol.  200. 

II  That  is,  fcNT  destroying  the  ornaments  of  churches,  which 
they  supposisd  to  be  marks  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  Mr.  Gee- 
ling,  in  his  Walk  about  Canterbury,  p.  193,  tells  a  story  of  one 
Richard  Culroer,  a  minister  of  God^B  word,  and  M.  A.,  who  de- 
nwlished  a  rich  window  of  painted  glass,  and  published  an  ac- 
count  of  his  exploit;  yet  without  noticing  the  following  oceur- 
rance :  **  While  he  was  laying  about  him  with  great  seal  and  ar- 
**  dour,  a  townsman  looking  on,  asked  hitai  what  he  was  doing  t 
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And  netifyiii|r  baken*  loaves ; 

And  toine  for  finding  out  expedients 

AgaiDtt  the  slaViy  of  obedience  :  S90 

Some  were  for  gospel-ministen, 

And  iome  for  red-coat  seGulars* 

Ai  men  mort  fit  t*  bold  forth  the  word, 

And  wield  the  one  and  th'  other  sword  :t 

Some  were  for  carrying  on  the  work  9M 

Against  the  pope,  and  some  the  Turk^ 

Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 

The  camisado  of  surplices,! 

That  gifts  and  dispensations  hinder'd, 

And  tum*d  to  th'  outward  man  the  inward ;}         300 

More  proper  for  the  cloudy  night 

Of  popery  than  gospel-light : 

Others  were  for  abolishing 

That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring,]] 

With  which  th'  unsanctify'd  bridegroom  30S 

Is  marry'd  only  to  a  thumb,T 


**  *  I  am  dolnf  the  work  of  the  Lord/  said  he.  *  Then,*  replied 
*  the  other,  *  If  it  please  the  Lord  I  will  h^lp  yon  ;*  and  tlirew  a 
**  stone  with  so  good  a  will,  that  if  the  saint  luul  not  docked,  he 
**  might  have  laid  his  own  bones  among  the  rubbish  he  was  ma- 
**  king.  N.  B.  He  was  then  monnted  on  a  ladder  sixty  feet  high.** 
It  is  well  known  that  groves  were  anciently  made  use  of  as  pla- 
ces of  worship.  The  rows  of  clustered  pillars  in  our  gothic  ca- 
thedrals, branching  out  and  meeting  at  top  in  long  drawn  arches, 
•le  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  venerable  groves  of 


*  Some  petitioned  for  the  continuance  and  maintenance  of  a 
gospel  ministry.  Some  thought  that  laymen,  and  even  soldiers, 
might  peeach  the  word,  as  some  of  them  did,  particularly  Crom-' 
welt  and  Iretra. 

fThe  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  Ephe- 
slans  vi.  17. 

t  Some  sectaries  had  a  violent  aversion  to  the  surplice,  which 
they  called  a  rag  of  popery.  Camuado  or  eamitadej  is  an  expe- 
dition by  night,  in  which  the  soldiers  sometimes  wear  their  shirts 
over  the  rest  of  their  clothes,  that  they  may  be  distilngnished  by 
their  comrades. 

^  Transferred  the  purity  which  should  remain  in  the  heart,  to 
the  vestment  on  the  back. 

il  Persons  contracting  matrimony  were  to  publish  their  intea* 
tions  in  the  next  town,  on  three  market  days,  and  afterwards  the 
contract  was  to  be  certified  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  :  no  ring 
was  used. 

IT  The  word  thumb  is  used  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  the  ring 
being  put  by  the  bridegroom  upon  the  fourth  finiper  of  the  wo- 
man^s  left  hand.  This  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  not  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Blany  whimsical  reasons 
an  given  for  It.  We  are  told  by  Anlns  Gelllus,  Noct.  Attic,  lib. 
X.  eh^O,  that  flom  this  finger  there  goes  a  most  delicate  nenre 
lo  tbe  heart:  but  our. ancestors  were  very  fond  of  weariog 
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Ai  wiM  as  ringiiiff  of  a  pi{r, 

That  Qt'd  to  braoik  up  groand,  and  dig ; 

The  bride  to  nothing  bat  her  «  wiU,*'* 

That  nnlb  the  after-mairiago  itin :  310 

Some  were  for  th'  ntter  extirpation 

Of  lineey-wooleey  in  the  nation  ;t 

And  some  against  all  idolizing 

The  crosB  in  shop-books,  or  Imptixing  :t 

Otheis  to  make  all  things  recant  315 


thumb-rings :  abboU  were  generally  buried  with  then.  In  token 
of  their  connection,  or  marriage,  with  the  religions  honse  over 
which  they  presided,  fin  early  times  the  thumb  was  osed  as  a 
seal,  (see  Da  Cftnge,)  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  attestatloos ;  from 
thence  the  se&l  ring  was  worn  npon  the  thumb,  which  affords 
perhaps  the  best  reason  for  abbots  being  bnried  with  them.  Bat 
in  the  text  it  wonid  seem  that  something  moie  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear ;  for  Batier  with  his  facility  of  versUiGaikm  would 
never  have  given  such  a  rhyme  for  the  rhyme*s  sake  merely. 
The  following  extract  fW>m  No.  614  of  the  Spectator  seems  to 
throw  a  glimmer  on  the  passage :  **  Before  I  speak  of  widows,  I 
**  cannot  bat  otaaerve  one  thing,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  ae- 
**  count  for ;  a  widow  is  always  more  sought  after  than  an  old 
**  maid  of  the  same  age.  It  is  common  enough  among  ordinary 
**  people  for  a  stale  virgin  to  set  np  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she 
**  Is  not  known ;  where  the  large  thumb  ring,  supposed  to  be  giv 
**en  her  by  her  husband,  quickly  recommends  her  to  some 
**  wealthy  neighbor,  who  takes  a  liking  to  the  Jolly  widow,  that 
**  would  nave  overlooked  the  venerable  spinster.**  Fblstaffsays : 
["  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  tkumb-ring.**] 
*  Mr.  Warburton  thinks  this  an  equivoque,  alluding  to  the 
response  which  the  bride  makes  in  the  marriage  ceremony—**  I 
will.**    Mr.  Batier  In  his  Genuine  Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  916,  says : 

The  souls  of  women  are  so  small, 

That  some  believe  th'  have^none  at  all ; 

Or,  if  they  have,  like  cripples,  sail, 

Th'  ave  but  one  ftcnlty,  the  will, 
t  Were  for  judalzlng.    The  JewUh  law  forbids  the  use  of  a 
garment  made  oi  linen  and  woollen.    Lev.  xix.  19. 

t  The  Presbiflerians  thought  it  superstitious  and  popish  to  use 
the  sign  of  the  cross  In  bapttom ;  or,  even  for  tradesmen  to  make 
a  cross  In  their  books,  as  a  sign  of  payment  Mr.  Warburton 
thhiks  the  lines  may  refer  to  a  proposal  which  was  made  by 
some,  for  spungicg  all  public  debts;  and  perhaps,  it  Is  a  sneer 
upon  the  Anabaptists,  who  called  themselves  llberi  homines,  ani 
pretended  they  were  made  fkee  by  Christ,  flrom  payment  of  all 
taxes  and  debts ;  and  some  Presbyterians  made  th»  a  pretence 
for  not  fiaving  their  private  debts,  lest  they  should  give  oeeaslon 
to  the  making  of  crosses,  and  so  be  promoters  of  idolatry.  Butler 
unites  the  roost  trivial  with  the  most  important  ol^aeu  of  r»- 
fonnatlon  proposed  by  the  ftnatle  republicans  of  that  time,  and 
means,  that  as  the  original  nonconformlsu  oldeeted  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  so  now  their  successors  carried  their 
aversion  to  that  once  venerated  form  to  such  an  extreme  as  te 
call  it  idolatrous,  when  only  used  to  cross  oat  paltry  deUs  la  a 
—  '       a*si 
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The  chrwtian  or  ainiaiiM  of  mint** 

And  force  all  chwcbee,  streets,  and  towiiB» 

The  holy  title  to  renounce ; 

Some  *^nst  a  third  estate  of  souls, 

And  bringing  down  the  price  of  ooals  ;t  SSO 

Some  for  abolishing  Uat^-paddinff, 

And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  m  ;t 

To  abrogate  them  roots  and  branches,^ 

While  othen  were  for  eating  haonches 

Of  warriors,  and  now  and  then,  88S 

The  flesh  of  kings  and  mighty  men  ;|| 

And  some  for  breaking  of  their  boiies 

With  rods  of  iron,t  by  secret  ones  ;** 

For  thrashing  moontains,  and  with  speUs 

For  hallowing  carriers'  packs  and  bells  ;tt  330 

Things  that  the  legend  never  heard  of, 

But  made  the  wicked  sore  afraid  oLtt 


*  Streets,  perishes,  chnrches,  and  even  fhe  apostles  them 
selves,  were  unsainted  for  eight  or  ten  years  preeeding  the  ns 
lomUon.    See  the  Spectati»r,  Mo.  13a. 

t  The  first  line  may  allmie  to  the  Intermediate  or  middle 
state,  in  which  some  sapfiosed  the  soal  to  eontinae  firom  the 
time  of  its  leaving  the  body  to  the  resarrection ;  or  else  it  may 
allude  to  the  popish  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  former  sul^t 
was  warmly  discussed  about  this  time.  The  exorbitant  price  of 
coals  was  then  londiy  ciHDplained  of.  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg  \a\d 
a  tax  of  four  shillings  a  chaldron  upon  Newcastle  coals,  whea 
he  was  governor  there.  Many  petitions  were  presented  against 
the  tax ;  and  various  schemes  proposed  for  reducing  the  price 
of  them.    Shakspearesays: 

A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  sackM  fair  Rome 

To  make  coals  cheap.  Corioianus,  Act  v.  sc  1. 

X  The  Jndaizlng  sect 

i  This  line  seems  aaeoanected  with  the  pieeeding.  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  misplaced.  Clarendon  mentions  a  set  of 
men,  who  were  called  root  aqd  iMtinch  men,  in  ommsition  to  othen 
who  yvere  of  more  moderate  principles.  To  ahregate,  that  is, 
that  they  might  utterly  abrogate  or  renounce  every  thing  that 
had  blood,  while  others  were  for  eating  haunches,  alluding  to 
Revelation  xix.  18.  *'  That  ye  might  eat  the  flesh  of  kings, 
**and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  fleshof  mighty  men,  and  (be 
*'  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of 
**all  men,  both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and  great.** 

II  Expecting,  perhapM,  the  completion  of  the  text,  Rev.  zix.  18. 

IT  Ridiculing  the  pracUoe,  so  comoum  in  those  days,  of  ex- 
pressing every  sentiment  la  terms  of  Scripture.  He  alludes 
perham  to  Psalm  11. 9;  Isaiah  xii.  15,  and  Revelation  xlx.  15. 

**  Thus  in  the  83d  Psalm  and  3d  verse,  **  And  taken  counsel 
** against  thy  secret  ones:**  It  Is  thus  translated  in  their  fkvorile 
eopy  of  Geneva.  See  this  expiessiott  used  v.  681, 607,  aad  706 
of  this  canto. 

It  See  Zechariah  xiv.  90. 

U  Things  which  the  Scriptures  never  intended,  bat  wUdl 
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The  quacki  of  gorenuiMiil,*  wiio  nto 
At  th'  unregarded  helm  of  itate, 
And  undenrtiood  this  wild  oonfuaion  33S 

Of  fatal  madneii  and  deloMOO, 
Most,  Booner  than  a  pradigry. 
Portend  deatniction  to  be  nigb» 
ConnderM  timely  liow  t*  wiUidraw, 
And  save  their  wind^pipes  from  the  law ;  340 

For  one  rencevnter  at  the  bar 
Was  wone  than  all  they  'ad  'seap'd  in  war : 
And  therefore  met  hi  c«isultati<ni 
To  cant  and  quack  upon  the  nation ; 
Not  for  the  sickly  patient's  sake,  345 

Nor  what  to  give,  bat  what  to  take ; 
To  feel  th^  pulses  of  their  fees, 
^    More  wise  than  fumbling  arteries ; 
Prolong  the  smiff  of  life  in  pain, 
And  from  the  grave  recover — gain.  390 

'Mong  these  there  was  a  politician, 
With  more  heads  than  a  beast  m  vi8ion,t 
And  more  intrigues  in  every  one 
Than  all  the  whoies  of  Babylon  ; 
So  politic,  as  if  one  eye  355 

Upon  the  other  were  a  spy,t 
That  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 

the  wicked,  that  is  the  warrion,  kings,  and  mighty  men,  were 
afraid  of,  lest  they  should  break  their  bones  and  eat  their  flesh. 

*  These  were  Mr.  Hollis.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Grim- 
stone,  Annesley,  Manchester,  Eoberts,  and  others;  who  per- 
ceiving thst  Richard  Cromwell  was  unable  to  conduct  the 
fovemment,  and  that  the  various  schemers  who  daily  started 
up  would  divide  the  party,  and  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the 
reyai  family,  thought  it  prudent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
iecare  their  own  interests  with  as  much  haste  as  possible. 

t  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Bee  Bishop  Burnet's  character  of  him  in  the  history  of  his  own 
times.  In  1660,  Ashley  Cooper  was  named  one  of  the  twelve 
members  ^i  the  house  of  commons  to  carry  their  invitation  to 
the  king ;  and  it  was  in  performing  this  service  that  he  was  over- 
turned on  the  road,  and  received  a  dangerous  wound  between 
the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many  years  after,  and  was  opened  when 
he  was  lordTchancellor ;  hence,  and  from  an  absurd  defamation 
that  he  had  the  vanity  to  expect  to  be  chosen  king  of  Poland,  he 
was  called  Tapsky ;  others,  from  his  general  conduct,  nicknamed 
him  ShUtesbury. 

Yiitk  more  head*  than  a  beast  in  vision.  Than  the  beast  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  in  the  Revelation. 

t  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  weak  eyes,  and  squinted.  He  had 
other  disorders,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Mussb  Anglicans, 
and  in  Bntler*&  Remains,  vol.  IL  p.  360.  "^  He  is  intimate  with  no 
"man,  but  his  pimp  and  his  surgeon.*'  Cliaraoter  of  an  uad^ 
scfving  fhvoiiio. 

17 
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The  ttlMr  Uiad,  boUk  wtnre  to  blink ; 

And  in  hie  daik  pragmatie  way. 

Am  busy  &•  &  cbiid  at  play.  Mt 

He  'ad  wen  three  goreniments  nm  dewn, 

And  had  a  hand  in  eViy  one ; 

Waa  for  'em,  and  againat  'em  all, 

But  barb'nHM  when  they  came  to  fall : 

For  by  trepanning  tb'  old  to  rain,  Stf 

He  made  hk  mt'raet  vrith  the  new  one ; 

Piay'd  tnie  and  foithful,  the'  asainat 

Hifl  emiflcience,  and  waa  ■till  advane'd : 

For  by  the  witchcraft,  of  rebellion 

TranaformM  t*  a  feeble  atato-camelionjt  S7i 

By  giving  aim  firom  aide  to  side, 

He  never  fail'd  to  save  hie  tide, 

But  got  the  start  of  eVry  state. 

And  at  a  change,  ne'er  came  too  lato ; 

Coald  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith,  S7S 

As  many  ways  as  in  a  lath ; 

By  turning,  wriggle,  like  a  screw, 

Int'  highest  trust  and  out  for  new  • 

For  when  he  'ad  happily  incurr'd, 

Instead  of  hemp,  to  be  preferr'd,  SM 

And  pass'd  upon  a  government,! 

He  piay'd  his  trick,  and  out  he  went ; 

But  being  out,  and  out  of  hopes 


*  TluMe  of  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  ptoteetor.    FM 
be  was  high  sheriff  of  Donetsbira,  goveraor  of  Woymoath.  sad 
niaed  some  forces  for  the  king's  service.    Next  he  Joined  the 
pulianent,  took  the  covenant,  and  was  made  colonel  of  a  ngl- 
ment  of  hone.    Afterwards  he  was  a  very  bosy  person  in  set- 
ting up  Cromwell  to  be  lord  protector ;  and  then  afnin  was  qalls 
as  active  in  deposing  Riebafd,  and  restoring  the  romp.    Bishop 
Bttrnet  says  of  him,  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  reckon  ap  the 
many  turns  he  had  made,  and  valued  himself  upon  efiectiiig 
them  at  the  properest  season,  and  in  the  best  manner : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit, 
Sagacious,  boldi  and  turbulent  of  wit; 
Restless,  nnfixM  in  principles  and  place, 
In  power  unpleasM,  impatient  of  disgraice : 
In  friendship  fiilse,  Implacable  in  hate, 
Resolv*d  to  mln,  or  to  rule  the  slate. 

Absalom  and  AchlthopheL 

t  The  camellon  Is  said  to  assume  the  color  of  the  nearest  ob- 
ieet.  See  a  treatise  with  this  titie  among  the  works  of  Ba- 
ehanan,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  printed  In  11S3,  writlaa 
to  traduce  Secrotary  Maitlaad,  alias  Lethlngton,  a  politlclaa  m 
similar  talents. 

t  That  Is,  passed  himself  upon  the  government. 
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To  mount  his  ladder,  man,  «f  H^m,* 

Would  fltrive  to  rmJMhimMilfvpoa  sas 

The  publie  nm»  and  hk  own ; 

So  little  did  he  uiuieiMaDd 

The  desp'rate  feata  he  took  in  band, 

For  when  he'ad  got  hhonlf  a  mMBo 

For  frauds  and  tricks  ha  apoii'd  his  game ;  ») 

Had  forc'd  his  neck  mto  a  iioose,t 

To  shew  his  |d&y  at  last  and  loom ; 

And,  when  he  cbsnc'd  f  eaeape,  mistook, 

For  art  and  subtlety,  his  Jnek. 

Sorighthisjndgmentwaseiilfit,  JM 

And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit. 

And  both  together  most  profound 

At  deeds  of  daikneas  nnkr  ground ; 

As  th'  earth  is  easiest  ondermb'd, 

By  vermin  impotent  and  blimU  4tt 

By  all  these  arts,  and  many  more. 
He  'ad  practis'd  long  and  much  before. 
Oar  state-artificer  foresaw 
Which  way  the  world  began  to  drmw : 
For  as  oki  sinners  have  aH  points  4^$ 

O*  th'  compass  in  their  bones  and  joints. 
Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  tunis  and  ehutges  of  the  wind* 
And  better  than  by  Napier's  bones,$ 
Feel  in  their  own  the  age  of  moons ;  4i« 

60  guilty  sinners,  in  a  state. 
Can  by  their  crimes  prognosticate. 
And  in  their  consciences  feel  pain 
Some  days  before  a  show'r  of  rain 
He  therefore  wisely  east  about  41$ 

AH  ways  he  could  t'  ensure  his  throat. 
And  hither  came,  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskers  took, 


tas  Uke^  that  cope  laddem  wera  chiefly  uMd  In  eor  poet**  Sine, 
t  Jwhap.  UwoaW  be  batter  if  fcriUw.  ISM  si^orA*. 

i  Lord  NapkNT  was  one  of  the  line  ettaUithem  of  tlM  Royal 
Society,  a  Terj  ooasideraWe  raatlMBuuictem  Inventor  of  kfu 
arithms,  aad  of  certain  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory  with  aamben  oa 
Item,  with  wbich.be  perlbrtned  arlthmetleal  and  wosMtrkal 
MlcQlatioiu,  and  these  wem  called  Napier's  bones.  See  Lilly** 
SSTSul^hulir"  ^  ^  Tl«es.p.IOS,whe«  heiseaiy 


And  10  the  vtaMik  do  Ui  bM* 

To  MiTo  himnlf,  and  huag  the  nut. 

To  match  Ihio  nint  there  was  aaotfaery 
Aa  buy  end  pervene  a  faratber,* 
An  habeidaahflr  of  ■naU  waieft 
In  poUtica  andatate  affiun; 
More  Jew  than  imUN  AehiUwph0l,t 
And  better  gifted  to  rabel ; 
For  when  h^  had  taagfat  hii  tribe  t'tpoim 
The  eawe,  aloft  upon  one  honae, 
He  aoom'd  to  aet  his  own  in  ofdar» 
But  try'd  another,  and  went  finrthar ; 
So  suddenly  addicted  atiU 
To  's  only  principle»  his  wUI» 
That  whatsoe'er  it  ehane'd  to  pnnre» 
No  foroe  of  argrttmeat  could  move» 


4M 


•  The  old  UBotaior  sppU«ft.thii  chMMter  to  the  famoiu  Joha 
lilboarn ;  and  iadeed  it  resembles  him  in  many  respects.  Bat 
the  time  of  the  action  in  tills  canto  immediately  precedes  the 
Beetoration,  1060,  end  LlllMiBm  died  Aanst  28, 1657.  The  •^ 
parent  anachroatam  may  show  that  Batter  did  not  dasiie  to  Iw 
understood  of  LlUMmrn  or  ShaAesbory,  ezdusiveiy  of  otlian; 
tlioagh  doubtless  the  chaiacter  ot  those  two  men  fVurnished  him 
witli  die  principal  traits  in  the  two  pietores.  In  liis  Remains, 
vol.  ii.  p.  373,  are  two  apeechei  pmtonded  to  have  been  made  in 
the  ramp  parliament,  1650,  one  of  them  by  a  Presbyteiiaoi  tlie 
other  by  an  independent.  They  maintain  the  same  sentiments 
wHh  the  fidiowlnf  debate,  but  have  no  personal  alinslons  to 
mark  the  particalar  characten  of  the  two  speakers.  **  The 
**  reader,**  says  Mr.  Thye»  **  who  has  cnriosUy  enoof  h  to  com- 
**  pare,  will  and  a  great  similaritr  of  argument  in  the  two  per^ 
**  formances ;  and  that  Are  grave,  distinct  reasoning  in  the  serions 
**  invective,  serves  veiy  happily  to  Ulastnto  the  areh  and  satiii- 
**eai  drollery  of  the  poetical  banter."  Colooel  John  Lilboum 
had  been  severely  oensared  in  the  star-chamber,  for  dispersing 
seditions  pamphtets ;  and  on  the  same  accoant  was  aAerwards 
rewarded  by  the  parliament,  and  preferred  by  Cromwell.  Bat 
when  Cromwell  had  osarped  the  sovereign  power,  Uiboam  for- 
sook him,  and  wilting  and  speaking  vehemently  he  was  arraigned 
of  treasiM.  He  was  a  grand  leveller,  and  strong  opponent  of  all 
that  was  appeiroost ;  a  man  of  sach  an  inveterate  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction  tliat  it  was  commonly  said  of  him,  if  the  world  were 
eaipiM  of  all  but  himseiC  John  would  be  against  Lilboarn,  and 
lilboarn  afainst  John.  Though  John  was  dead,  his  brother 
Robert  was  Uvlag,  aad  flgored  conspleaoiisly.  Bat  perhaps  the 
poet  might  hen  mean  sosne  one  mora  ooaaideraMe  than  Lil- 
Doum  to  oppose  to  Ashley  Cooper. 

t  A  smatrararin  politics.  Lilboarn  had  been  bred  a  trades- 
awn:  Lord  GlarendoB  says  a  bookbinder;  Anthony  Wood 
ii»M>^^  )i|fi^  a  paelier. 

t  Achithophel  was  one  of  David's  connsellon.  He  Joined  the 
rebeUioBs  Absalom,  and  assisted  him  with  very  artfYil  advice ; 
kat  haoged  himseif  wlieft  it  was  not  impilelUy  followed.    3  Saai> 
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Nor  law,  nor  caT»iaid»  of  HolMn,*  <» 

Could  lender  half  a  gmin  le»  otabbom ; 

For  he  at  any  thne  would  hang, 

For  th'  oppMtanity  t'  harangue ; 

And  rather  on  a  pbbet  dangle, 

Than  mne  hie  dear  delight,  to  wrangle ;  44t 

In  which  hie  parte  were  so  aocomplieh'd. 

That,  right  or  wrong,  he  ne'er  wae  non-plmt: 

But  ettU  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 

Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater  ease ; 

And,  with  ite  everlasting  clack,  445 

Set  all  men's  eamnpon  the  rack : 

No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear, 

But  up  he  started  to  picqneer,t 

And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy. 

When  he  engag'd  in  controreny ;  4n 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason. 

But  ixidefatigable  teazing. 

With  vollies  of  eternal  Iwbble, 

And  clamour,  more  unanswerable: 

For  tho'  his  topics,  frail  and  weak,  4SS 

Cou'd  ne'er  amount  above  a  freak. 

He  still  raaintain'd  'em,  like  his  faulty 

Against  the  desp'ratest  asiaults  ; 

And  back'd  their  feeble  want  of  sense, 

With  greater  heat  and  confidence  :t  460 

As  bones  of  Hectors,  when  they  differ. 

The  more  they  're  cudgell'd,  grow  the  stiffi»r.§ 

Yet  when  this  profit  moderatMl,|] 

The  fury  of  his  heat  abated ; 

Fat  nothing  but  his  interest  4S5 

Could  lay  his  devil  of  contest : 

It  was  his  choice,  or  chance,  or  cunw, 


*  When  erimiBala  were  executed  at  Tybam,  they  were  gener- 
ally conveyed  In  carts,  by  the  sheritTand  his  attendants  on  horse- 
back, from  Newgate,  along  Snow-hill,  Holbom-hiU,  Holbom, 
High  Uoiborn,  Broad  St.  Giles's,  Oxford-stroet,  and  Tybom- 
road. 
^  t  in  a  eoDfeienoe  with  James  II.,  held  with  Burnet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  roligion,  James  said  **Be  had  piqaeered  with  Sheldon 
**  and  Moriey,  and  found  them  nearer  to  popery  than  the  yonng 
**  divines  :**  it  is  a  niiUtary  term,  and  slgnifles  to  skirmish. 

X  When  Lilboarn  was  arraigned  for  treason  against  CromwelL 
he  pleaded  at  his  trial,  that  no  treason  conld  be  cummltted 
against  such  a  government,  and  what  he  had  done  was  in  de- 
ftnoe  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

4  A  pun  upon  the  word  stiflte. 

I  When  his  interest  swayed  and  goffemed  hhn.  MUwnUi 
ti  a  verti  active. 
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T  Mpoow  the  eanM  for  bettor  or  woiM, 

And  with  hie  worldly  goods  and  wit. 

And  eoul  and  body  wonhipffd  it:*  470 

Bat  when  he  found  the  taileu  trepee 

Poflnai*d  with  th'  deril,  wormB,  end  elapa: 

The  Trojan  mare,  fai  foal  with  GfMka, 

Not  half  w  fvH  of  jadiahtrieks, 

Tho'  aqneaiimh  m  her  outward  woman,  471 

Ai  loose  and  rampant  as  Dell  Common  ;t 

He  atill  roaolv'd  to  mend  the  matter, 

T*  adhere  and  cleave  the  dMinater; 

And  aUU  the  ikittiriier  and  looser 

Her  freaks  appeared,  to  ait  the  closer:  4m 

For  fools  are  stnbbom  in  their  way, 

As  coins  are  harden'd  by  th'  allay : 

And  obstinacy's  ne'er  so  stiflT, 

As  when  'tis  in  a  wrong  belief.t 

These  two,  with  others,  being  met,)  48S 

And  close  in  consultation  set. 
After  a  discontented  pause. 
And  not  without  sufficient  cause. 
The  orator  we  mention'd  late. 
Less  troubled  with  the  pangs  of  state,  48t 

Than  with  his  own  impatience. 
To  giire  himself  first  audience, 
After  he  had  awhile  look'd  wise, 
At  last  broke  silence,  and  the  ice. 

Quoth  he.  There's  nothing  makes  me  doubt      4Sa 
Our  last  outgoings  brought  about, 
More  than  to  see  the  characters 
Of  real  jealousies  and  fears 
Not  feign'd,  as  once,  but  sadly  horrid,| 


*  AIIadinK  to  the  words  in  the  oftce  of  matrimony :   "With 
*■  my  body  1  tbee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goodi  I  tbae 
"endow." 
t  A  prostltate  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  called  The  Alehymtet. 
t  The  same  senttment  is  differentlyexpressed  la  the  itemalns 
▼ol.  i.  p.  181 : 

For  as  Implicit  faith  is  far  more  /itlflT, 
Than  that  which  understands  its  own  belief; 
So  those  that  think,  and  do  but  think,  they  know 
Are  far  more  obstinate  than  those  that  do : 
And  more  averse,  than  If  they  M  ne^er  been  taught 
A  wrong  way,  tu  a  right  one  to  be  brought. 
$  A  cabal  met  at  Whitebait  at  the  saaae  time  that  Geaaial 
Ifook  dined  with  the  city  of  London. 

I  llol  MiMd  and  proleadad  as  fbrmeriy,  In  the  beglBBlBCor 
tb»  paiUameBt,  whea  they  stirred  up  the  people  ofiiMt  tke 
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Semr'd  iipoa  eViy  nmabeff^s  ImliMd ;  50O 

Who,  'cause  the  doudir  are  drawn  together^ 

And  threaten  sudden  change  of  weaUier» 

Feel  pang*  and  aebee  of  state-tucnsi 

And  reT<Satknui  in  their  ooms ; 

And,  since  our  woriunffr^Qi  are  cms!**  MS 

Throw  np  the  caaM  befiwf  tie  kst. 

Was  it  to  ran  mwny  we  n»e«nt. 

Who,  taking  of  the  eovenaat, 

The  lameet  cripplei  of  the  hrothem 

Took  oaths  to  ran  before  all  othem,T  Sie 

But  in  their  own  senee,  only  «wore« 

To  strive  to  nin  away  belore. 

And  now  woukl  prove,  that  wonfa  and  oath 

Engage  us  to  renounce  them  both  7 

'Tib  true  the  cause  is  in  the  lurch,  SIS 

Between  a  right  and  roongrel-chiueh ; 

The  presbyter  and  independentv 

That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  eiil  on't 

As  'twas  made  out  to  us  the  last 

Expedient, — I  mean  Margaret's  fast  ;t  580 

When  Providence  had  been  Bubom'd, 

What  answer  was  to  be  return'd  :§ 

klnf  by  foiging  lettevs,  sabornlng  wltnestec,  and  makinf  aa  oat- 
cry  of  stramn  plou  being  carried  on,  and  honriUe  dangers  being 
at  hand.  For  inemace^  the  people  were  faoensedt  ne  if  the 
paplsu  were  afaoat  to  fiie  their  aoasea,  and  eat  their  throate 
while  they  were  at  church ;  a«  If  tn»o|»  of  soldiers  were  kept 
nnder  ground  to  do  execatlon  upon  then ;  and  sometimes  as  If 
the  Thaniee  were  lalended  to  be  blown  vp  with  gunpowder,  to 
drown  or  choke  them.    Bates's  Elench.  Motnum. 

*  Ont-gpings,  and  werklngs-out,  were  cant  terms  in  fteqnent 
use  with  the  sectaries,  signifying  perhaps  their  endeavois,  and 
their  works. 

t  These  were  the  words  used  In  the  solemn  leagoe  and 
oevenaat,  "Our  tme  and  nnftlgaed  purpose  is,  each  one  to  go 
**«ielbra  another  hi  the  enmple  of  a  real  lefonnation.** 

t  The  leetuces  and.esefclses  dellvared  on  days  of  poblio  de- 
▼otioa,  were  called  n^tdimU.  Besides  twenty-five  days  of 
solemn  fasting  and  humlllatton  oaeztraordtnary  occaxions,  there 
was  a  Ikst  kepi  every  month  for  about  eight  years  together. 
The  commons  attended  divine  service  In  Sl  Marteret's  church, 
Westminster.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  orator  does 
not  say  8miU  Mamaref  s,  bnt  JHrgmrt^s  frst.  Some  of  the 
sectaries^  Instead  of  Saint  Peter  or  Saint  Paul,  would  In  derision 
say,  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Pant.  The  parliament  petltkmed  the 
Uttg  for  fhsta  whUe  he  had  power,  and  afterwards  the  appoint- 
ing them  themselvtos  was  an  apeHsmt  they  made  use  of  le 
alarm  and  deceive  the  people,  who,  upon  such  nn  occasiou, 
eonid  not  hat  conclude  there  was  some  more  than  oidtnary  im- 
pending danger*  or  some  important  business  carrying  on. 

^  Theoe  secbtfies  paeaended  a  great  familiarity  with  heaven; 
•and  when  any  vUiany  was  to  \f  transacted,  they  would  aeesa la 
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Ebe  why  shMrtd  tnnraltB  fright  m  now. 

We  have  00  nuuiy  times  gone  tluo^ 

And  imdentand  as  well  to  tame  MS 

As  when  they  serve  our  tunis,  t'  inflame  7 

Have  pn>y*d  how  ittcmisiderable 

Are  all  engagementi  of  the  rabble, 

Whose  frenzies  mnst  be  reoQnciFd 

With  drams,  and  ratdes,  like  a  child,  SN 

But  never  prov'd  so  prosperous, 

As  when  they  were  led  cm  by  as ; 

For  all  our  scouring  of  religion 

Began  with  tumults  and  seditioa ; 

When  hurricanes  of  fierce  commotion  JSS 

Became  strong  motives  to  devotion ; 

As  carnal  seamen,  in  a  storm, 

Turn  pious  converti,  and  reform, 

When  rusty  weapons,  with  cbalk'd  edges,  * 

Maintain'd  our  feeble  privileges,  5tit 

And  brown-bills  ievy*d  in  the  city,* 


their  prayers  to  pcopoae  their  doubts  and  scruples  to  God  Al- 
mighty,  and  after  having  debated  the  matter  some  time  with 
him,  they  would  turn  their  diseourse,  and  liring  forth  aa 
answer  suitable  to  their  designs,  which  the  people  wera  to 
look  upon  as  soggesled  from  heaven.  .  Bales^s  Eleoch.  Mo 
taum.  It  was  an  observation  in  that  time,  that  the  first  pablisl^ 
iog  of  extraordinary  news  was  from  the  pnlfdt ;  and  from  the 
preacher's  text  and  discourse  the  hearers  might  judge,  and  eom- 
roonly  foresaw  what  was  UJteiy  to  be  done  aext  in  the  pailia 
■aent  or  counci^of  state.    Lord  Clarendon. 

*  Apprentices  armed  with  occasional  weapons.  Ainsworthr 
In  his  Dictionary,  translates  spamm,  a  brown  bill.  Bishop 
Warburton  says,  to  fight  with  rusty  or  poisoned  weapons,  (see 
Shakspeare's  Hamlet,)  was  against  the  law  of  arms.  So  whea 
the  citizens  used  the  former,  they  chalked  the  edges.  Bamael 
lohnsoo,  in  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  aays«  **  Mrww 
**kiU  was  the  ancient  weapon  of  the  English  foot,"  so  called, 
perhaps,  because  sanguined  to  prevent  the  rust :  thus  sportsawa 
r  fowling 


**kiU  was  the  ancient  weapon  of  the  English  foot,"  so  called, 
perhaps,  because  sanguined  to  prevent  the  rust :  thus  sportsmen 
often  serve  their  fowling-pieces  to  prevent  too  much  glitter,  as 
well  as  the  rust  Black-bill  seems  to  be  the  opposite  tem  to 
brown-biU.  See  Sir  T.  Warton's  Ufo  of  dir  T.  Pope.  p.  9S6^ 
note.  The  common  epithet  for  a  sword,  or  ofibnsive  weapon  la 
the  old  metrical  romances,  ia  bmwn :  as  brawn  brand,  or  brown 
sword,  brown  bill,  Ace,  and  sometimes  even  biii^t  brawn 
sword.  Chaucer  applies  the  word  rustle  In  the  same  sense :  he 
thus  describes  the  rave,  **  And  by  his  side  lie  ban  a  rustle  blade.** 
4nd  again,  even  thus  the  god  Mars,  **And  in  his  hand  he 
'*had  a  rusty  sword.**  Bpenser  has  sometinies  used  Uie  same 
epithet.  See  Warton*s  Observations,  vol.  il.  p.  OS.  Perhaps 
our  ancestors  deemed  it  honorable  to  carry'  their  weapons 
stained  with  the  Mood  of  their  enemies.  In  the  baltaid  ef 
Robin  Hood,  and  Guy  of  Gisbome,  i.  14a  **with  blades  both 
brown  and  bvlghL**  Feray^s  BeUques,  p^  88.  See  vene  1508  cf 
tUscaato: 
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Made  bilk  to  pav  the  grand  eoountttM : 

When  zealy  with  aged  dubs  and  gieavea,* 

Gave  chase  to  rochets,  and  white  sleeveoyt 

And  made  the  church,  and  state,  and  lawa^         54S 

Sobmit  t'  old  iron,  and  the  caase 

And  as  we  thrived  hy  tnmolts  then, 

80  might  we  better  now  agen, 

If  we  knew  how,  aa  then  we  did. 

To  nse  them  rightly  in  our  need :  t5Q 

Tumults,  by  which  the  mutinous 
'*  Betray  themselyes  instead  of  us ; 

The  hollow-hearted,  dinfiected. 

And  close  malignant  are  detected ; 

Who  lay  their  Kres  and  fortunes  down,  &iS 

For  pledgee  to  secure  our  own  ; 

And  freely  sacrifice  their  ears 

T*  appease  our  jealousies  and  fears: 

And  yet,  for  all  these  providences, 

W  are  ofifer'd,  if  we  have  our  senses,  560 

We  idly  sit,  like  stupid  blockheads, 
(    Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets, 

And  nothing  but  our  tongues  at  large. 

To  get  the  wretches  a  disehaige : 

Like  men  condemo'd  to  thunder-bolts,  SOi 

Who,  ere  the  blow,  become  mere  dolls  ;t 

Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes, 

That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes. 

And  neither  have  the  hearts  to  stay. 


I  With  new-chalk*d  bills,  and  rusty  anna. 

Bntler,  In  bts  MS.  Coounon-place  book,  says,  "  The  confident 

**  man's  wit  Is  like  a  watchman's  bill  with  a  chalked  edge,  that 

**  protends  to  sharpness,  only  to  conceal  its  dnll  biantness  ftom 

^'theimblievlew.** 

*  Sualots  aimed  wMh  old  clnbs ;  and  gleavett  swords,  fitnn 
the  Latin,  i'toMdM. 

t  Alderman  Pennington,  with  some  hundred  of  the  rabble  at 
Us  heels,  presented  a  petition  to  the  commons  siftned  with  15,000 
names,  praying  that  the  goTemment  by  bishops  might  be 
aboiished.  Afterwante  the  apprentlees  were  drawn  down  In 
neat  aombers,  to  cry  out  at  the  pwllament  doors.  No  bishops. 
No  bishops !  By  which,  and  the  like  means,  the  bill  against  the 
bishops  Totlng  la  parliament,  and  that  against  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, wero  ime  to  pass  the  houses,  and  obtain  the  royal 

X  Sonne  of  the  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  thunder  stnpUl* 
ed  befoM  It  killed.  Bee  Ammlaa.  Mareellin.  Vejovis  fnlmlae 
moK  tangendoe  adeo  hebetari,  ut  nee  tonitnim  nee  mejons 
altqnoe  poesint  aadhre  fiagmes,  zvll.  10,  and  Plln.  Nat.  Hist  tt. 
M.    Perhaps  the  aotkn  may  be  as  old  as  iBschylos:  see  hii 
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Who,  if  we  eoaM  vnohFe  oa  eiUier* 

Might  ■t&nd  or  faU  at  leai*  togethar ; 

No  moMi  or  trivial  aolacei 

To  partneiB  in  oxtmBO  ^ttnm,* 

Who  nw  to  lent&  their  deipaiiB,  «Tf 

By  paiting  them  int'  eqoal  flharw ; 

As  if  the  more  they  were  to  bear»t 

They  felt  the  wei|^t  the  eaaer ; 

And  eVry  one  the  gentler  hung* 

The  more  he  took  hii  Inm  amon^  IM 

Bot  'tie  not  oome  to  that,  ae  yet» 

If  we  had  courage  left»  or  wit* 

Who,  when  our  fata  ean  be  no  ireBM» 

Are  fitted  for  the  braTeet  oonne. 

Have  time  to  rally,  and  ptqiare  IM 

Our  lagt  and  beift  defence,  deqpair^ 

Despair,  by  which  the  gaUant*iA  leata 

Have  been  aduer'd  in  greateit  itraitib 

And  horrid'et  dangen  safely  waVd, 

By  b'ing  cooageoutly  ontbrav'd ;  00 

As  woandi  by  wider  wouds  are  heal'd« 

And  poisons  by  themselTes  expeU'd  ;§ 

And  so  they  might  be  now  agen, 

If  we  were,  what  we  sbonld  be,  men ; 

And  not  so  dully  desperate,  9U 

To  side  against  ounwlves  with  fate : 

As  criminals,  condemned  to  sofier. 

Are  blinded  first,  and  then  tum'd  orer. 

This  comes  of  breaking  coTcnants, 

And  setting  up  exempts  of  Baints,||  6it 

That  fine,  Tike  aldermen,  for  grace, 

To  be  excused  the  efficace  :T 


*  Solamen  iniseris  locios  habnisse  d<4oria. 

\  In  some  edldons ;  as  If  the  more  then  were  to  bear. 

t  Una  salm  vicUs  nollam  speiare  aalatem. 

i  SMeriaf  Bir  Keneln  Digby,  and  othen,  who  assert  this  as  a 
fact ;  Indeed,  oil  Is  a  good  ean  of  thaMvpeat**  bite.  8aev.  MHi 
ofthlscaalo. 

If  Dispeastaig,  ia  parUealar  iastanees,  with  the  ooveaaat  aad 
obllgatkms. 

IT  Persons  who  are  nominated  to  an  office,  and  pay  the  accas 
tosMd  fine,  are  entitled  lo  the  sane  prlvUsces  as  If  they  had  per- 
Ibnned  the  service.  Thos,  sooie  of  the  sectadea,  If  they  aatd 
haadsomely  ^'ere  deemed  sainta.  and  Ihll  of  giaee,  thowh,  msa 
'^J*^/**''*'>^liv^  ^^f  nwritod  no  saeh  dlstiaetion*  eoai- 
Mtlag  for  theU  want  of  real  gmce,  that  they  might  he  < 
the  dradgory  of  good  works,  for  spiritiiai  men  are  too  tiai 
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For  q/ritnal  men  are  toe  trameendeiit,* 

That  moimt  their  hanks  for  ipdepewleiitit 

To  hang,  Vke  Mah'met,  in  the  ur.t  OOS 

Or  St  Ignatiw,  at  his  prayer,^ 

By  pure  geometry,  and  hate 

Dependence  upon  church  or  state ;  . 

Disdain  the  pedantry  e'  th'  letter, 

And  since  obedience  is  better,  «!• 

The  Scriptufe  says,  than  saenfioe« 

Presume  the  less  on't  trill  suffice ; 

And  scmrn  to  have  the  modemt'st  stints 

Ptescrib*d  their  peremptory  hints, 

Or  any  opinion,  true  or  false,  Cl$ 

DeclaPd  as  such,  in  doctrinaJs ; 

But  left  at  large  to  make  their  best  on. 

Without  b'ing  cali'd  t*  account  or  quest'on 

Interpret  all  the  spleen  reveals. 

As  Whittingtott  ezpiain'd  the  bells  ;||  tM 

And  bid  themselves  turn  back  agen 

Lord  May*rB  of  New  Jerusalem ; 

But  look  so  big  and  overgrown. 

They  scorn  their  edifiers  t'  own, 

Who  taught  them  all  their  sprinkling  lessons,        035 

Their  tones,  and  sanctiiyd  expressions ; 

BestowM  their  gifbs  upon  a  saint, 

Like  charity,  on  those  that  want ; 

•nt  to  grovel  in  good  work8»  namely,  those  spiritual  men  that 
moant  their  banks  for  Independent.  £Meae«  Is  an  afiected  word 
of  the  poet*s  own  coining,  and  sigaloes,  I  suppose,  actual  ser- 
vice. 

*  This  and  the  following  lines  contain  an  elegant  satire  npon 
those  poiaons  who  renounce  all  dependence  either  on  the  church 
or  state. 

t  £tre  snr  les  bancs.  Is  to  hold  a  dispute,  to  assert  a  claim,  to 
contest  a  right  or  an  honor,  to  be  a  competitor. 

t  They  need  no  such  support  as  the  body  of  Mahomet ;  which, 
historv  fabulously  tells  us,  is  kept  suspended  In  the  air,  by  being 
plaeed  in  a  steel  coffin  between  two  loadstones  of  equal  pow- 
ers. 

%  Igaatias  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  An  old  soldier : 
at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the  French  he  had  both  his  legs 
wouaded,  the  left  by  a  stone,  the  right  broken  by  a  bullet.  His 
fMnmrs  in  devotUm  were  so  strong  that  they  sometimes  raised 
him  two  coMts  ftom  the  ground.  The  same  story  is  told  in  the 
IsfMsds  of  Saint  Dominick,  Xavier,  and  FhUlp  Meri. 

V  In  his  imagination  their  jingle  said. 

Tain  again  WhUtington, 
For  thott  in  time  shait  grow 
LonHnayor  of  London. 

Obeying  the  admonltton,  he  not  only  attained  the  prouilssd 
hoaor,  but  amassed  a  fortune  of  X350^000.   Tatler,  No.  78. 
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And  leaniM  1h'  apooiyplnl  bigots 

T  iiMipa«  thtamthnB  with  aborthand  notoi,*         CM 

For  which  they  ■coHn  and  hate  them  woiw 

Than  doge  and  cats  do  aow-geiden: 

For  who  fint  fared  them  up  to  pray. 

And  teach  the  home  of  commons  way  7 

Where  had  they  all  their  gifted  phrasesy  OS 

But  from  our  Calamies  and  Cases  ?t 

Without  whose  qinnklang  and  iowing» 

Whoe'er  had  heard  of  Nye  or  OwenTt 

Their  dispensations  had  been  stifled, 

Bntibroar  AdoniramByfield;^  MO 


■ppose  to  be  a  kind  of  lecoDd-rate  Indepeodent  di- 
▼last,  that  avuled  themielTe*  of  the  SBaalne  bifols  or  Presby- 


LmnCd,  that  Is,  taught    Jtpocnffkal  Hg*U,  not  genahie 

, „j  fleaalne  bifols  or  Presb' 

tailaa  mlnlsten*  diseooTM,  hf  taking  down  the  heads  of  tt  in 
shorthaadt  and  then  letalliag  it  at  private  meetiafk  The  accent 
la  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  oiHgvL 

t  Calamy  was  minUter  of  Aldennanbary,  London,  a  eealons 
Prasbyterian  and  Covenanter,  and  fieqnent  nreacher  before  the 
parliament  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  whispered  In  the  con- 
venticles,  wliat  afterwards  he  proclaimed  openly,  that  for  the 
canse  of  reilclon  It  was  lawful  for  the  subjects  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king.  Case,  upon  the  depriTatitm  of  a  loyalist  be- 
came minister  of  Saint  Mary- Magdalen  church,  Milk-syeet; 
wheie  it  was  nsoal  with  him  thus  to  invite  his  people  to  the 
communion  :  **  Yon  that  have  freely  and  liberally  contributed  to 
**  the  pariiament  for  the  defence  of  6o4>  cause  and  the  gospel, 
**  draw  near,**  kx^  instead  of  the  words,  **  ye  that  do  truly  and 
^  earnestly  repent  you  of  your  sins.'*  He  was  oue  of  the  assem- 
bly of  divines,  preached  for  the  covenant,  and  printed  his  ser- 
mon ;  preached  ofteu  before  the  parliament  was  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Independents,  and  concerned  with  Love  in  the  plot 

t  Here  read  sprinklelng,  or  sprinkeling.  Philip  Nye  was  a 
most  virulent  dissenting  teacher,  zealous  against  tlie  king  and 
Ushops  beyond  most  of  his  brethren.  He  went  on  purpose  into 
Scotland  to  expedite  the  covenant,  and  pleached  befbre  the 
houses  In  England,  when  that  obligation  was  taken  by  them. 
He  was  at  first  a  Ptesbyterian,  and  one  of  the  assembly ;  but  af* 
terwaxds  joined  the  Independents.  At  the  restoration.  It  was 
debated  by  the  healing  pariiament  for  several  hours,  whether 
he  shoura  not  be  excepted  fhMn  lift.  Doctor  Owen  was  a  great 
stickler  on  the  Independent  side,  and  In  great  credit  with  Croa>- 
woll  and  his  party.  Re  was  prefi»rred  by  them  to  the  deanry  of 
Christ  church,  in  Oxford.  The  Biographical  Dictionary,  in  8vo. . 
says,  that  In  1054,  being  vice-chancellor,  he  offbnd  to  lepreeeat 
the  university  in  parliament ;  and,  to  remove  the  ota^tloB  of  his 
being  a  divine,  renounced  his  orders,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  a 
layman.  He  was  returned ;  but  his  election  being  qnestioned  la 
the  committee,  he  sat  only  a  short  time. 

$  Byfield  was  a  noted  Presbyterian,  chaplain  to  Colonel  Choi- 
mondely*s  regiment  in  the  eari  of  Essex's  army,  uid  one  of  the 
scribes  to  the  assembly  of  divines.  Afterwards  he  became  min- 
ister of  CoUlngboro,  in  Wilts,  and  assistant  to  the  c 
In  ejecting  scandalous  ministers. 
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And  had  they  not  he^w  th<5  wnv 

'J'hcy  'ad  !»«•  .*r  bc«5U  aai.iird  as   .u  y  nrv  :♦ 

For  sajuts  in  pence  ueg'^ntmt'*. 

And  c'A^mdi«*  at>v  a  tf»  reprobate  ; 

Tncir  7cal  «••  rruptw.,  iiK"  f^taudiajr  •-  Mer,  -r* 

In  th'  iiitervuly  oi  -.vo.'-  '  nd  Blau^iit*  • ; 

Abari-s  tht  . :  My^ieaei  oi   •.^  «;dgfi, 

Withou*,  t'jt'  p»v/r  of  &a'-ri'»"^^e  :t 

And  llio'  lae'/vi  tnckn  to  c^wt  the  r  t.  :ei, 

A?  eaay  as  jtoru-Piit*  <k>  rheir  s&r-iB4  <*i»0  '' 

That  HI  a  ^«;liu**  {fri»w  :♦•  \  nv^iu  ,' 

In  peace  'h*=^y  turn  ni  'ft  cai-nal  mea,  ' 

A.id  from  t'io  moe*  rfL.i'd  oi  «a»i'.n,  j^ 

Ak  nat'rallY  jrow  mibcreauUt  j 

Ajji  [laniacles  turn  stoiurd  ji^-^*-ne»  r54  ij 

1 1  tfi'  wiaudd  c»t  vlie  Ur<  ;jC'  -  (■  | 

*  lisil  not  lii^  iliv.t.t»i.  nn  ihf  '  r«N^'  - 
fl  ■'■  r..>nv'*  H.  Uic  iti'le^Mrn  'Hiii.-i  !» «a  •  «••• 

■  1  htti  is,  M  thf  y  Isrvo  tuj-  ih  •  >,» 
rmttitif*  Haerilfge,  by  ptiintj^  i  -ji'  u, 

i     iVsi lis  novas  «>\i.^  i"-   <  iv    • 

<;  Oir  JK'  -l  v^«i8  to«>  •/:        .  r .     •:        ' 
fi>h  w.i'ild  luro  i.o  a  pnn  ,.        ;.     ".    .    •  \ 
h'  n»*  ,jiK  tf  ba'iitr  «s<>rm-       II  <    '••.    " 
J^' i.«Ha;i.-«  of  the  Rojalf^i  <  ."        f.    •» 
i'c.loiopljical  Transav'.ioi.s.  I'v.  )''-     ji 
t.-ffj'  an  acc'">iint  of  birijar.'os  h-'»  ;"i.ii 
in;,  each  of  I'lttu  a  liiilc  bird,  so  <oui||tio 
.  app«areil  nj»t.;.np.  as  io  ihe  ixtcrpiu  |>h 
feet  ftpa  fov  ,  •    the  li'tle  i  i;j.  ii'ie  :h  t  «)«'  r.  jijw 
mark«»-«i ,  th«}  hpf\«l,  tieft-  t  r-s-    '»'iu  v.  i*  '.v  'an  v  n  .  N-.  t  .'(>ri!>- .'  ■ 
tbv  ftiKthurs  C'vor^  w.iv  -•.•rf.'    ■••  -I."'    •  ,  "iwJ  'I'.a". -^i-  toi'.rf  ! . 
and  the  feel  !'V.«  Iho..*.  ..:  oti^r  ^•,.^,<•^    f  v.l«.    r<ft    the  L<  ,»t*s 
.«  .aiiu.ri,   Lin.  ?"    -*    *^■«''      .-I'    •"' •-   <l,  ^'f-  Pem;*.;'.!.  o. >»••')  .'cs, 
:.'.»'l».>h  /'M<lf  >    ••<*     ->.  .\o,  J     lu  »  ih<;   .-niiii't.   .«  1)    '.slHd 
Wiih  .A  leavijT,  <  bt't.'tl,  viiich  ..i  a  rredu'ou"«  as*;  wa.--    c  ;.^\id 
lo  Jkj  mrt    i'*  a  \MUiia;  h.<'.l ,  U  is  a  nativr  of  hiU  cliOiato.  ;*n.J 
f  ..inii  adhtrhiv  (o  li    i-  I'lni.j*  of  hhips.     Ilo>i.ii  s.n>3,  thoy    n, 
bred  in  tr.p  Uie  <«f  Mi  n  from  rotten  wood  throw i-  intf.  !ar  v.u  ;r, 
The  «H»ne  is  inei''' 'Hti»t  by  Caiudtn,  and  by  o>il  f;t.-.r(<  ir    i-i:* 
HitJmI    v\hoj»i\e.^  apnnlof  ih.^  mw\^c    tself  in  p.  !>,.  wit>.  a 
cliisw    oi  ihe  shel.s  raUeu  liPPf»s  Hnat  i.-rd,  or  J»:ir  )acle  sh..;-*. 
wl," '.  i.f*  calls  Con'haF  anati'V^rje  Brilar..uf:»>,  '•id  uy  th^*  wi^e 
nai'iM!.?ta  of  tbo  >  ..leenlh  century    wtv*  in  «-.>:!,:  t.'  z-\\a   ■\Xi^ 
U.  :  .,.mK  which  h»   •<!  fc.r  a  while  by  .he  hill,  t).  ..  fell  la-'-  tbo 
in5»   .nd  ?t;w  tn  ri-    inty  thf  y  did  not.  !►  *  ..i-  ".'oeUm'iki' 'h*5 
tr-f  a^io'     a  solarKl   '0€i>o.   ha:   liso  a«'o<o  otUtv!   :h"  lidirn..    •; 
B    ;i-i   V'.o>logy,   :    >'.'L).    ."-jr  John  Mandc^  I'r.  in   Ms  Vnv  '•■$. 
ch.f1   u,j«,  ••  In  n.v  coiinlry  thf'fe  au   'rr-     tl  •»    ••».>•»«•■    .ilt  |i 

*'th:vtb.'.  iirM   ^'.-.l^  tly'nji.  ami  ihcy  «  j'u»  i.'.»«t 

"n  uch  lAili   ■  •   ;5ie  »•    ler  li- .-58    ■  •'   "'     •  ■'  ■  ""   ♦•'«» 

"cirO*  dies.  ■    f.«i   i  <iii.i(>n,  V/.-i.    ti  '         *'•  5-    Ui    •  ry 

■of  ^:,'.'«iand,  t«l'.  w    »."a  pios*  Lr.*r  ',■  :.         ••   i  »»    rt-  .-.i  ju  Um 
OrcaUes:  that  u,<.-u'  wboso  leuvuj>  ^ui-.i,,  lu^  tiia  water,    JU  ^j 
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OAino  n.]  HUmmuus.  197 

And  had  they  not  began  the  war. 

They  'ad  ne'er  been  Minted  as  they  are  :* 

For  aamts  in  peaee  degenerate, 

And  dwindle  down  to  leprobate  ; 

Their  seal  oormpts,  like  standing  water,  049 

In  th'  intenrals  of  war- and  sUiii^ter ) 

Abates  the  i^arpness  of  its  edge, 

Without  the  pew'r  of  sacrilege  rl* 

And  tho'  they've  tricks  to  cast  their  sias» 

As  easy  as  serpents  do  their  skins^t  MO 

That  in  a  whibo  grow  out  agen. 

In  peace  they  tun  mere  ounal  men. 

And  firam  the  most  refin'd  of  saiuts» 

As  nat'rally  grow  miseieants 

As  barnacles  torn  soland  geese  6M 

In  th'  idands  of  the  Orcades.§ 

*  Had  not  the  divines,  on  the  Presbyterian  side,  fomented  the 
diflbrences,  the  Independents  had  never  come  in  play,  or  been 
taken  notice  o£ 

t  That  is,  if  they  have  not  the  power  and  opportunity  of  com- 
mitting sacrilege,  by  plundering  the  church  lands. 

t     Positis  novas  exuvlis,  nltidnsque  Juventa.    Georg.  III.  437. 

^  Our  poet  was  too  good  a  naturalist  to  suppose  that  a  shell- 
flsh  would  turn  to  a  goose :  but  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others, 
he  means  to  banter  some  of  the  papers  published  by  the  first  es- 
tablishers  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  twelfUi  vnlnme  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  137,  p.  S2S,  Sir  Robert  Moray 

gves  an  account  of  barnacles  hanging  upon  trees,  and  contain- 
g  each  of  them  a  little  bird,  so  completely  formed  that  nothing 
appeared  wanting,  as  to  the  external  parts,  for  roalclng  up  a  per- 
fect sea-fowl:  the  little  bill,  lilce  that  of  a  goose;  the  eyes 
marked :  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  wings,  tall  and  feet  formed ; 
the  feathers  every  way  perfectly  shaped,  and  blackish  colored ; 
and  the  feet  like  those  of  other  water  fowls.  See  the  Lepns 
aaatifem,  Lin.  Syst  668.  My  friend,  Mr.  Pennant,  observes, 
(British  Zoology,  vol.  Iv.  No.  9,)  that  the  animal  is  furnished 
with  a  feathered  beard,  which  in  a  credulous  age  was  believed 
te  be  part  of  a  young  bird ;  it  is  a  native  of  hot  climates,  and 
foand  adhering  to  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Heylln  says,  they  are 
bled  in  the  Isle  of  Man  from  rotten  wood  thrown  into  the  water. 
The  same  is  mentioned  by  Camden,  and  by  old  Gerard  in  his 
Herbal,  who  gives  a  print  of  the  goose  itself  in  p.  1587,  with  a 
clnster  of  the  shells  called  Lepas  anatifera,  or  barnacle  shells, 
which  he  calls  Conchas  anatifene  BritannicsB,  and  by  the  wise 
naturalists  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  thought  to  generate 
the  birds,  which  hung  for  a  while  by  the  Mil,  then  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  grew  to  natnrity :  they  did  not,  like  our  poet,  make  the 
tree  gnnse  a  soland  goose,  but  the  goose  called  the  bamaele. 
British  Zoology,  ii.  969.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  In  his  Voyacw, 
eh.  84,  says,  **\n  my  country  there  are  trees  that  do  bear  ihiit 
^*  that  become  birds  flying,  and  they  are  good  to  eat,  and  that 
**  which  fells  la  the  water  lives,  and  that  which  fells  on  the 
*<  earth  dies."  Ed.  London,  17S3.  Hector  Boetius,  in  hU  History 
of  Scotland,  tells  as  of  a  goose-bearing  tree,  as  it  is  called  in  ths 
Ottadea:  that  is,  one  whose  leaves  felling  into  the  waier,  a» 
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Their  daipenratio* '»  bat  a  Iksksl 

For  their  eonfonnmg^  to  the  wicked. 

With  whom  their  gieateet  difleraiiee 

liee  more  in  worcta  and  ehew»  than  wnae :  660 

For  as  the  Pope,  that  keeps  the  g;atB 

Of  heayen,  wean  thne  ctowns  of  state  f 

So  he  that  keeps  the  gates  of  heU, 

Flood  Ceib'ras,  wears  three  beads  as  weU  ;t 

And,iftheworidhaeanytroth,t  664 

Borne  have  been  eanoniz*d  in  both. 

But  that  which  does  them  greatest  barm. 

Their  sp*ritnai  ghsaidt  are  too  warm,§ 

Which  pats  the  OTorheated  sots 

In  foTezB  stUl,  like  other  goats  ;(|  676 


tamed  to  thoM  geese  which  aie  ealM  eOlsad  i  ^^^ 

in  prodif  kHM  aamben  in  thoM  puts.    Thns  the  poet  Dabartai : 

flo  slow  Bootes  tuderneath  him  sees 
In  th*  Icy  islands,  goslings  hfttch*d  of  trees. 
Whose  fruitful  leaves  falling  Into  the  water 
Are  turnM  (*tis  known)  to  living  fowl  soon  after. 

Afaln: 

So  rotten  planks  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles.    Oh !  trftnsformation  strange ! 
*Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  broken  hull. 
Lately  a  moshroom,  now  a  flying  gull. 

The  poet  seems  to  hav«  taken  something  from  each  of  these 
stories.  In  Moore's  Travels  into  the  Inland  parts  of  Africa,  p. 
54,  we  read :  **This  evening,  December  16, 1790, 1  rapped  apon 
"oysters  which  grew  upon  trees.  Down  the  river  (Gambia) 
**  where  the  water  Is  salt,  and  near  the  sea,  the  river  is  bounded 
'*  with  trees  called  mangroves,  whose  leaves  being  long  and 
*'  heavy,  weigh  the  bonghs  Into  the  water.  To  these  leaves 
**  the  yoang  oysters  fksten  In  great  qaantities,  where  they  grow 
**  till  they  are  very  largs ;  and  then  yoo  cannot  separate  them 
**  from  the  tree,  bat  are  obliged  to  cot  off  the  boughs.  The  oys- 
**  ters  hanging  on  them  resemble  a  rope  of  onions/*  Mr.  Ftands 
Moore,  son  of  a  writing-master  at  Worcester,  was  many  years  a 
factor  In  the  service  of  the  African  Company,  and  travelled  five 
hundred  miles  up  the  river  Gambia.  These  oysters  are  found 
In  JamtUca,  and  many  other  places. 

■*  The  pope,  pretendins  to  have  the  power  of  the  keys,  Is 
called  Janitor  eccleslie.  The  tiara  or  triple  crown  Is  a  badge  of 
papal  dignity. 

t  Cerberus  hcc  ingens  latratu  regna  trifhuci 

Persooat JSneis  yl.  417. 

t  Many  bad  as  well  as  good  men  have  beeu  honored  with  the 
littoofsaintiu 

^  Persons  are  said  to  have  a  broiling  in  their  gizsards  when 
Ihey  eiomadi  any  thing  very  mneh. 

I  Oapras  saaas  sanna  nemo  ptomittet,  uiiBQaam  enim  sine 
IMse  east.  Vano  11. 3,  5.  Colomella  saya  they  are  eztrrmely 
lieldy.  And  Platareh  11.  p.  SM,  that  they  are  sn^ieet  to  epUep- 
liss.  la  the  BoiaaoaYano,U  is  obBMrvedUiat  the  learned  Oo> 
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For  tho'  the  whtfie  bendi  ] 
With  flames  of  fan,  like  entkied  lidckM^ 
Our  schifmatla  io  vMdy  diffiv, 
Th'  hotter  they  'm  they  gnnr  the  utiAr ; 
Stilt  eettin^  off  their  ip'ntiial  goods,  I7I 

With  fierce  aaid  pertiaecloas  fends : 
For  zeal's  a  dreadful  teranagaiit^ 
That  teaches  saints  to  tear  and  lant^ 
And  independents  to  profess 

The  doctrine  of  dependenees ;  MO 

Toms  meek,  toA  secret,  sneaking  oiies,t 
To  raw'heads  fierce,  and  bioody«beiMs ; 
And  not  content  with  emttess  qoanels 
Against  the  wicked,  and  their  monds. 
The  Gihellines,  for  want  of  Gaelft,t  ttS 

Diyeit  their  rage  upon  theaisehre& 
For  now  the  war  is  not  between 
The  brethren  and  the  men  of  sin. 
Bat  saint  and  saint  to  spill  the  blood 
'  Of  one  another's  brotherhood,  iM 

Where  neither  side  can  lay  pretence 
To  liberty  of  conscience,^ 
Or  zealous  suflTring  for  the  eause, 
To  gain  one  groat's  worth  of  applaose ; 
For  tho'  endur'd  with  resolution,  AM 

'Twill  ne'er  anx>imt'to  persBeotion ; 
Shall  precious  saints,  and  secret  ones. 
Break  one  another's  outwaid  bones,[| 
And  eat  the  flesh  of  brethren. 
Instead  of  kinge  and  mighty  men  ?  700 

teler  was  rackled  by  a  slie^goat;  and  ia  eoaseqaeaee  wa«  a 
▼aletadinary  throaglL  Ufe,  safejiect  to  melaacboly,  and  aearcely 
ever  without  a  fever. 

*  The  pope  of  Rmne  It,  by  some,  thonglit  to  be  the  m  me  wTth 
tiM  whore  of  Babylon  mentioned  in  the  Revelatlmi :  and  the 
Romanists  are  said  to  liave  attempted  the  conversion  of  infidels 
by  means  of  fire  and  fagots,  as  men  made  crooked  sticks  strHi<;ht 
by  fire  and  steam. 

t  In  some  editions  we  have  a  Iwtter  reading  thus . 
Turns  meek,  and  sneaking  secret  ones. 

t  These  names  of  distinction  were  first  made  ose  of  at  Pis- 
toia,  where,  when  the  magistfatet  ezpelied  the  PaaEatichi,  there 
ehaaced  to  be  two  brothers,  Germans^  one  of  whom,  named 
Gnelph,  was  for  the  pope,  the  other.  Gibe!,  for  the  emperor; 
The  spirit  of  these  parties  Ti«ed  with  violence  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. 

4  That  is,  not  having  granted  liberty  of  eonseienee. 

B  A  sneer  upon  theeanting  abuse  of  •criptarafihrases.alliidtnf 
t»  Psalm  ii.  ▼.  9;  thus  again  i.  388  of  this  eanto :  the  same  may 
bo  said  of  lines  336  and  700. 


4§§  BUOIBRAa  [RftBTBi 

When  fiMidi  •giMUBoiiflr  tiMiiiietfCB,* 

Shan  they  be  figund  the  fnater  ehree  ?t 

When  Bell's  at  union  with  the  I^imgeii. 

And  Baal  Peer  friends  with  Dagen  ; 

When  savage  bean  agvee  with  bean,t  IVi 

Shall  seeiet  ones  hag  saints  by  th'  e«is» 

And  not  atone  their  fatal  wiath,^ 

When  common  danger  threatens  both  7 

Shall  mastifis,  by  the  coUan  pnU'd, 

Ensag^d  with  bulls,  let  go  their  hold ;  710 

And  saints,  whose  neeks  are  pawa'd  at  8take,|| 

No  notice  ii  the  danger  take ; 

But  tho'  no  pew'r  of  heaven  or  hell 

Can  pacify  fanatic  leal, 

Who  would  not  guess  there  might  be  hopest  ns 

The  fear  of  gallowses  and  ropes 

Before  their  eyes  might  reconcile 

Their  animosities  a  while. 

At  least  until  they  'ad  a  clear  stage. 

And  equal  freedom  to  engage,  m 

Without  the  danger  of  surprise 

By  both  our  common  enemies  7T 

This  none  but  we  alone  could  doubt,** 
Who  understood  their  workings-out, 
And  know  'em  both  in  soul  and  consdenoe,  TSS 

Gir'n  up  t'  as  reprobate  a  nonsensett 
As  spiritual  out-laws,  whom  the  pow'r 
Of  miracle  can  ne'er  restore. 
We,  whom  at  first  they  set  up  under. 
In  revelation  only  of  plunder,  .  730 

Who  since  have  had  so  many  trials 
Of  their  encroaching' self-deniakbtt 

*  O  staame  to  men !  devil  with  devil  danmM 

Firm  concurd  holds Puradise  Lost,  ii.  481 

t  7%ey,  that  is  the  saints,  see  v.  680,  697. 

t  scvls  inter  se  convenit  arsis.       Jav.  Sat  zv.  164. 

j&  ^tmu,  that  is,  reconcile,  see  v.  717. 

11  That  is,  and  saints^  whose  all  is  at  stalce,  as  they  are  to  be 
tuinged  if  things  do  not  talce  a  friradiy  turn.    See  v.  7M. 

IT  That  is,  by  the  coromoo  enemies  of  us  both. 

**  None  bat  we  alone  eoald  donbt  that  the  fear  orgailowses 
miftht  leconcile  their  aniroosities,  ice. 

ft  Given  np  to  a  state  of  reprobation  and  gaidanee  of  their 
own  iblly,  like  persons  under  sach  an  irrevocable  sentence  of 
excommunication,  that  even  their  power  of  woriring  mimeles 
would  never  avail  to  gain  them  absolution,  and  leinetato  tlieni. 

tt  The  Independents  got  rid  of  the  PiesbTterian  lenders  bjr  the 
seir-denying  ordinance. 
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That  rook'd  upon  vm  with  dwign* 

To  oat-reform  and  nndermuift ; 

Took  all  our  mfreflto  and  eommanda  735 

Ferfidioody  out  of  our  hands ; 

Involv'd  hb  in  the  goStt  of  blood. 

Without  the  notive  gaami  aiiow'd,t 

And  made  us  lerve  as  mimsterial, 

Like  younger  sons  of  father  BehaL  TM 

And' yet,  for  all  th'  inhnmaai  wvmg 

Th'  had  done  us,  and  the  caase  so  ]ongf 

We  never  feil'd  to  csany  on. 

The  work  still,  as  we  had  bemn : 

But  true  and  faithfully  obeyM,  745 

•    And  neither  preaeh'd  them  hurt,  nor  pray'd; 

Nor  troubled  them  to  crop  our  ears, 

Nor  hang  us,  like  the  caTaliers ; 

Nor  put  them  to  the  charge  of  jails^ 

To  find  us  pill'ries  and  eart-taiJit  750 

«    Or  hangman's  wages,  which  the  state 

Was  forc'd  before  them,  to  be  at; 

That  cut,  like  tallies,  to  the  stomps^ 

Our  ears  for  keeping  true  accompts,} 

And  burnt  our  vessels,  like  a  new-  755 

^   Seal'd  peck,  or  bushel,  for  beinff  true ; 

But  hand  in  hand,  like  faithful  brothers, 

Held  forth  the  cause  aminst  all  othen, 

Disdaining  equally  to  yield 

One  syllable  of  what  we  held.  760 

And  though  we  differed  now  and  then 

'Bout  outward  things,  and  outward  men. 

Oar  inward  men,  and  constant  frame 

Of  spirit  still  were  near  the  same ; 

And  till  they  first  began  to  cant,  765 

And  qirinkle  down  the  covenant. 


*  Tlut  played  the  cheat. 

t  That  to,  without  allowlog  the  gains  which  were  the  motiree 
10  inch  actions. 

t  Tallies  are  corresponding  notches  which  traders  make  on 
tttcks :  they  are  planed  away  when  the  aceoants  are  allowed, 
or  liquidated.    The  meaning  seems  to  be,  the  state  before  the 

Giblie  eonfhsion  made  as  gafbt  for  kee)ring  trae  acconnts,  or  for 
ing  trae,  catting  oar  ears  like  tallies,  and  branding  the  vessels 
of  our  bodies  like  a  measure  with  the  mark  ftesh  upon  it:  the 
tallies  so  cat  as  keefilng  trae  aeeoants:  the  measare  so  sealed, 
or  branded,  as  being  a  trae  one :  this  salts  with  the  character  of 
Liiboora.  See  note  on  line  431.  London  and  other  towns  have 
the  power  of  examining  weights  and  measnres,  and  asaally  pal 
their  seal  upon  sach  as  are  trae  and  just,  which  are  tbaace  called 
•saled  weights,  aad  sealed  measores. 
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We  haV  bsid  call  in  nay  pl4c«. 

Hot  dfvaai'd  of  lesichm^  down  free  gi^oce  ; 

Bkit  jQin'd  our  gifts  perpetually, 

A^aiDflt  Ihe  cyommoii  eaamy.  tTO 

AlLhougb  \wa^  oim,  imd  their  opiiuoUj 

Each  otber^6  church  wiu  but  a  Rimmou,* 

And  yet,  for  all  thu  gospel- union, 

And  oulwanl  shew  of  chuiclHCMiiiiiiiuaiiQn, 

They'll  ite'er  admit  us  to  our  thaive  715 

Of  ruling  church  I  or  stale  ai^irtj 

No;  give  ub  leave  t'  absolTe,  or  H6Dteiico 

T'  our  own  coaditifiniB  of  fepeatauce  i% 

Bat  shar*d  our  dirkleBd  o'  th'  crown. 

We  bad  to  paimfoUy  preach'd  down  ;  781 

And  forced  us,  tfao*  against  the  grain, 

T'  have  calls  to  teach  it  up  again.f 

For  'twas  but  jnstiee  to  rest(«e 

The  wrongs  we  had  reoeiT'd  before ; 

And  when  'twas  heid  forth  in  our  way,  78S 

We  'ad  been  ungrateful  not  to  pay : 

Who  for  the  right  we'vo  done  the  nation. 

Have  eam'd  our  tiemporal  sahratioii, 

And  put  our  vessels  m  a  way, 

Once  more  to  come  agahi  in  play:  791 

For  if  the  taming  of  us  out, 

Has  brought  this  providence  about. 

And  that  our  only  suffering 

Is  able  to  bring  in  the  king,| 


*»  A  Syrian  idol.   See  3  Kings,  v.  18.   And  Paradise  I<ost,  497: 
Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  deligbtfol  seat 
Was  fair  Damascas,  on  the  fertile  Imnks 
Of  Abbaaa  and  Pharphar,  laeid  stieanM. 

The  meaning  is,  that  ia  ear  and  thehr  opinion,  ckureh  eom- 
manion  with  each  other  was  a  lilce  case  with  that  of  Naaniaa*s 
bowing  himself  in  the  house  of  Simmon,  equally  laying  both 
under  the  necessity  of  a  petidon  fax  panlon :  the  Independents 
knew  that  their  tenets  were  so  opposite  to  those  of  the  Pkesby- 
lerians,  that  they  could  not  coalesce,  and  ttterefure  coacealed 
tiiem.  till  they  were  strong  enough  to  declare  them. 

t  The  Presbyterians  entered  into  several  plots  to  restore  the 
Icing.  For  it  was  bnt  jnstke,  said  they,  to  repair  the  Injuries  we 
had  received  from  the  Independents;  and  when  monareby  was 
offered  to  be  restored  in  oar  own  sense,  and  witii  all  the  llaaita 
tions  we  desired.  It  had  been  nagratefal  not  to  consent. 

t  Many  of  the  Presbyterians,  says  Lord  ClareailoB,  when 
ousted  of  their  prefer  oent,  or  sechided  from  their  boose  of  com* 
OMMM  by  the  Independents,  pretended  to  make  a  merit  of  It  la 
respect  of  tbeir  loyalty.  And  some  of  them  bad  the  eonfidenet 
to  oreseat  tbemselTes  to  King  Cliaries  the  Seeond.  both  befoie 
and  after  his  restoration,  as  saiibMisfor  the  ciowb;  theaghthsf 
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What  would  our  aetioiia  not  have  donot  TM 

Had  we  been  sufTer'd  to  go  on  7 

And  therefore  may  pretend  t*  a  share,* 

At  least,  in  carrying  on  th' affiiir: 

Bat  whether  that  be  so,  or  not. 

We  've  done  enough  to  have  it  thonghtt  Mt 

And  that's  as  good  as  if  we  'ad  dene  % 

And  easier  past  upon  account : 

For  if  it  be  but  half  deny'd, 

Tm  half  as  good  as  justify'd. 

The  world  is  naturally  aveise  MS 

To  all  the  troth  it  sees  or  hears. 

But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  Ue, 

With  greediness  and  gluttony ; 

And  tho'  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 

'Tis  still  for  something  m  the  wrong  :t  810 

As  women  long  when  they  're  with  child. 

For  things  extravagant  and  wild ; 

For  meats  ridiculous  and  fulsome. 

But  seldom  any  thing  that's  wholesome ; 

And,  like  the  world,  men's  jobbemoles  81 J 

Turn  Bonnd  npon  their  ears,  the  poles ;} 

And  what  they  're  confidently  told, 

By  no  sense  else  can  be  controU'd. 

And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  means 
Once  more  to  hddg^  in  providence.  898 

For  as  relapses  make  diseases 
More  deflp'rato  than  .their  first  accesses  ; 
If  we  but  get  again  in  pow*r^ 
Our  work  is  easier  than  before ; 
And  we  more  ready  and  ejqpert  ess 

I'  the  mystery,  to  do  our  pak : 
We,  who  did  rather  undertake 
The  fint  war  to  create,  than  make  ;§ 
And  when  of  nothing  ^was  begun,!! 


hU  to«B  vlotoat  tticiden  agaiast  It:  this,  their  behavlsr,  ear 
poet  ridleolw  in  raaay  ptiicet  of  this  cMto 

*  To  nake  oat  the  gwimatiotl  soutraetion,  this  vatae  bmisI 
he  oooaeeted  with  vmnm  790. 

t  Pica  la  a  depraved  afipetlle,  or  daafate  of  Impfoper  Ibod  to 
wbicli  pngaant  wooieii,  or  aiekly  feinalea,  aie  aoonetlmea  aah- 

X  Vlen*nhead§  are  tamed  with  the  lies  and  aeaaastiewhlflli 
they  bear,  and  attead  to.    Seev.  1Q06.  .     ■ 

(  By  creatiDg  war,  he  means,  finding  pretencet  Ibr  U,  itlnlB| 
up  and  IbcDenttBg  U.    By  nwking  war,  ae  meaas  waghi|  aai 

-  Ting  it  on. 
Upoa  ao  ffffnlftn  or  inovocatioik 
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Baif'd  fandi  u  fltrange,  to  carry  *t  on : 
Trsponn'd  the  state,  and  fiic'd  it  down, 
With  plots  and  projecti  of  oar  own : 

X if  we  did  each  feats  at  fiiyt, 
t  can  we  now  we  *re  better  yers'd  ? 
Who  haye  a  freer  latitude 
Than  sinners  give  tbemselyes,  allowM ; 
And  therefore  likeliest  to  bring  in. 
On  fairest  terms,  oar  discipline ; 
To  which  it  was  reveal'd  long  since 
We  were  ordain'd  by  Providence, 
When  three  saints'  ears,  our  predecessors, 
The  caase's  primitive  confessors,* 
B'ing  cracify'd,  the  nation  stood 
In  jast  so  many  years  of  blood,t 
That,  mnltiply'd  by  six  expressed 
The  perfect  number  of  the  beastjt 
And  prov'd  that  we  must  be  the  men 
To  bring  this  work  abont  agen ; 


*  Barton,  Prynss,  and  Bastwiek,  tbras  buy  writen  at  the 
beginniiig  of  the  civil  war,  were  set  la  the  pillory*  and  luul  their 
enn  croi^ied.  Henee  the  poet  Jocosely  calls  them  primitive  con- 
ftsson.  The  severs  sentence  which  was  passed  on  these  per- 
sons, and  on  T^slghtnn,  eonuihuted  noeh  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
BDsn,  and  to  incense  them  against  the  hisbops,  the  star-chamber, 
and  the  govemment. 

t  The  civil  war  lasted  six  years,  ftom  1642,  till  the  deadi  of 
the  Idng  in  1648-4. 

LAIlndins  to  Bevelation.  eh.  zUi.  1&  **Een  is  wUidom. 
it  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  nnmber  of  the 
"  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number  Is  six 
**  hundred  threescore  and  six.**  The  moltlpHcatlon  of  three 
units  by  six,  gives  three  sixes,  and  the  Juxtaposition  of  three 
sixes  smkes  666,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing— three  units 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  other  (111)  is  one  hundred  and 
eleven,  which,  moltiplied  by  (6)  six,  Is  equal  to  (666)  six  hun- 
dred sixty-six,  the  number  of  tlie  beasfc.  This  nysterioin  anm- 
ber  and  name  excited  tlie  curiosity  of  mankind  so  early,  tliat 
even  in  the  second  century,  Iienmu  started  variuns  conjeetures 
on  tlie  subject.  He  supposes  the  name  may  be  Evanthas, 
Lateinoa,  Teitan,  Acc^  which  last  he  pnfem.    But  he  adds,  with 


a  modesty  ill-iinitated  bv  later  expositars—'*  Yet,  I  venture  noc 
**to  ptmMmncr  positively  eoncemlng  the  XMirae  of  anttehrist: 
**  for,  had  it  be«.  a  intended  to  be  openly  proclaimed  to  the  pree- 
**  eat  fenamtion,  it  would  have  been  uttered  by  the  same  person 
**  who  saw  the  revelatioB."  Fevardent  dlaeoveied  this  number 
in  the  name  of  Martin  Luther,  which  originally,  he  says,  was 


•^  From  Fevardent's  Notes  on  Irensus,  I.  v.  c.  30,  p.  487,  ed. 
rWs,  MIo,  A.  D.  1675.  Initio  vncabatnr  Martin  IjnOer;  cnhu 
nominls  llteras  si  Pythagorice  et  ratione  subducas  et  more  fio- 
aivorum  et  GrBeorum  alphabet!  creseat  numems,  prime  ■Km*' 


3W    5    10    300    1    so 
TBI       TAN 

Equal  to  608. 
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And  those  vfho  laid  the  fint  fooBdatioD, 
Compleat  the  thorongfa  reformatioii :  850 

For  who  have  gifts  to  carry  on 
So  great  a  work,  bat  we  alone  T 

dam,  deiade  deeadani  bine  centnrianun,  nmnerai  nomials  Bm- 
timt  Id  wt,  068,  tandem  perfectam  comperies,  hoe  pacto. 

M  30  L  SO 

A  1  A  1 

R  80  U  900 

T  100  T  100 

1  9  E  5 

N  40  R  80 

I  can  make  nothing  of  Lnther,  nor  of  the  Oieek  alphabet ;  bat 
let  rae  read  Lanter,  and  malce  nomerala  of  the  XAtIn  alphabet, 
•nd  then  tilings  will  fedge  or  fit.  Other  names  applicable  to 
Aatiehrist,  collected  by  Fevardent  ftom  various  anthois  are : 

1  EvayOa$  2  Aarttvos  3  Turw 

4  Apvov/tat  6  Aanntris  6  O  Sucijntf 

7  KoKos  dnyos  8  AX^^v;  PXafitpot 

9  IlaXat  fiavKuvos         10  A/i^o;  aiixot 
11  Arrtftot  12  rcv^pcKoff. 

The  first  three  Greek  names  are  proposed  by  Irenseus.  Fe- 
▼ardent  prefers  Haometis  to  them  all. 

Ivenvus's  rational  reflection  on  the  whole  is  Inefcily  nreserred 
in  the  •tignuU  Greek  (for  in  general  only  a  barbarous  tAtin  ver- 
■iOB  of  this  iather  remains)  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  ▼.  B. 

'HfUiS  oiv  ehic  Jireiuvivvg6»iuv  wtpi  roS  M/tares  roD  Avri- 
Xpt^v  Airo^ip6fisvoi  psfiaiuTiKQs.  £i  vdp  list  iwa^vi^p 
T^  99v  aupif  Kn^TTtcdai  roSvo/ta  tArdS,  it*  Utivv  iv  i^O^ 
rev  Kol  Hhr  AwoicdXvxffiv  itapeucSres, 

That  this  mark  of  Antichrist  engaged  the  attention  of  the  sec- 
taries, will  appear  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  pretended 
poethnmous  worin  of  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  character  of  an  assem- 
bly man.  **  O  how  they  have  torn  poor  Ushops'  naiBes  to  pick 
**oat  the  number  666.  Little  dreaming  that  a  whole  baker's 
'*doaen  of  their  own  assembly  have  that  beastly  number  in  each 
**  of  their  names ;  and  that  as  exactly  as  their  solemn  league  and 
**  covenant  consists  of  066  wmda.*'  Or  from  the  chamcfer  of  an 
hermetic  philosopher,  written  by  Butler  himself:  *'By  this 
**  means  they  have  found  out  who  is  the  true  owner  of  the  beast 
"tn  the  apocalypse,  which  has  long  passed  for  a  stray  among 
**  the  learned ;  what  is  the  true  productof  666,  that  has  rang  like 
**  Whittlnffton's  bells  in  the  ears  of  expositors.**  But  some  have 
thought  that  this  passage  alludes  not  to  the  apocalyptic,  but  to 
the  independent  beast,  and  explain  it  thus ;  *'  lujnH  three  yesre 
**  ef  bloody  for  the  kliag  set  up  his  standard  In  August,  1643, 
"and  the  batUe  of  Nasebywas  fought  in  Jnne,  1645,  which 
"  proved  the  deciding  battle,**  says  Ludlow,  **  the  khig*s  party 
*  alter  that  time  never  making  any  ceaslderable  oppositiout 
**  which  three  bloody  years,  thus  answering  to  three  confessors* 
'*  being  multiplied  by  six,  the  number  of  their  erucified  ears,  ex- 
*' pressed  the  perfect  number  of  years  in  which  the  independent 
**  beast  should  prevail,  namely  18,  reckoning  from  the  cooir 
*'mencement  of  the  war  to  the  resiontion." 
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What  chuTobw  hftv«  mieh  aUe  paitQiv» 

And  preciotts,  p«irerfuly  preaching  nuwten  7 

PcMMMi'd  with  absolute  dkHBinions 

O'er  brethren's  pnrsee  and  opinions. 

And  tmsted  with  the  double  keys 

Of  heay'n»  and  their  warehouses ; 

Who»  when  the  cause  is  in  distress, 

Can  famish  out  what  sums  they  please, 

That  breodiitf  lie  in  tankers'  haiuls, 

To  be  disposed  at  their  commands ; 

And  daily  mcrease  and  multiply. 

With  doctrine,  nse,  and  usury : 

Can  leCieh  in  parties,  as  in  war 

AH  other  heads  of  cattle  are, 

From  th'  enemy  of  all  religions. 

As  well  as  high  and  low  conditions, 

And  share  them  from  blue  ribbons  down 

To  alt  blue  aprons  in  the  town  ;* 

From  ladies  hurry*d  in  calleches, 

With  comets  at  their  footmen's  breeches,t 

To  bawds  as  fat  as  mother  Nab,t 

AH  guts  and  belly,  like  a  crab. 

Our  party's  great,  and  better  ty'd 

With  oaths,  and  trade,  than  any  side  ;§ 

Has  one  considerable  improtement. 

To  douUe-fortify  the  co^'nant ; 

mean  our  covenant  to  purchaselj 
Delinquents'  titles,  and  the  eburch's, 
That  pass  in  sale,  from  hand  to  hand. 
Among  ouTBelves,  for  current  land, 
And  rise  or  fall,  like  Indian  actions, 
Aooorduig  to  the  rate  of  factions  ; 


860 


MS 


87« 


879 


*  TrMlesmen  Bad  their  apprenttoes  took  a  tbtf  aetlve  part  la 
the  troablev  both  by  preaching  and  fi|;htiiig. 

t  Caltedw,  calash,  or .  clutriot.  Conets  were  omamente 
which  eerraots  won  apoa  their  fareeehies :  though  some  caritlcs 


t  Ladlot  of  this  prafessioa  are  semerally  deicribed  as  coane  aad 
&L  The  orator  BMona,  that  the  leaden  of  the  fkcttoa  eoaUl 
fetch  Id  partlOT  of  atl  rmnks,  firofn  the  higheat  to  the  lowest,  ftom 
lady  Carilsie  to  the  lowest  meehanie  In  a  bide  apron. 

^  The  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  party  lay  in  the  eoveaant- 
■  I  citteei 


ezs,  end  the  c 

II  In  the  first  line,  the  word  covenant  Is  two  syllabies,  in  the 
second  lino  it  Is  three.* 

*  VHiera  one  word  ends  with  a  rowel,  and  (he  next  bcfins  with  omt,  BotWr 
■Kber  biavee  them  «■  two  ■jIUblea,  or  contracts  them  into  one,  a*  beet  a«jta 
Me  ««Ne.  WiMM  a  v«w«l  u  a  word  by  iteelf  it  ia  sometiaM^  Mihap^Ml 
SMkoMdmaeanninr.    See  P.  i.  *  ii.  t.JM,  a«l  P.  ii. «.  ii.  v.  Wflt 
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*    Our  beet  reaervefcir  ralormiitim,  BBS 

When  new  ouigoiuga  ^ve  oecaaioa ; 
That  keeps  the  ioina  of  bietfarea  girt» 
Their  corenant,  their  creed,  t'  anart  ;* 
And,  when  they've  pack'd  a  parliament, 
Will  once  more  try  th'  expedient :  ttt 

Who  can  already  muster  Mends, 
To  serve  for  membera  to  oar  ends. 
That  represent  no  part  o'  th'  ttation, 
But  Fisher's-folly  congregatioa  ^  . 
Are  only  tools  to  oar  intrigues,  80S 

And  sit  like  geese  to  hatch  oar  eg^ ; 
Who,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 
T*  ontfast,  outloiter,  and  oatsit,! 
Can  order  matters  under-hand, 
To  pat  all  business  to  a  stand;  M» 

Lay  public  bills  aside,  for  private. 
And  make  'em  one  another  drive  out ; 
Divert  the  great  and  necessary, 
With  trifles  to  coatest  and  vary ; 
And  make  the  nation  represent,  MS  ' 

And  serve  for  us  in  parliament ; 

'  *  A  ly  prMcher  at  Baalmry  said,  **  We  know,  O  LoH,  that 
Abrahoin  made  a  covenant,  aiM}  Mom^  and  David  aiade  a  cov- 
enant, and  our  Saviour  made  a  covenant,  but  the  parliament's 
covenant  is  the  createst  or  all  covenants.*'  The  marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton being  sent  into  Scotland  to  appease  the  trr>ables  there,  de- 
manded of  the  Scotch  that  they  should  rehoanee  the  eovenant ; 
they  answered,  that  they  would  sooner  renounce  their  bap- 
tism. 

t  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  spent  his 
Ibrtune  in  laying  out  aiagaifiaent  gardens,  and  bnildiag  a  line 
house ;  which,  therefore,  was  called  Fisher's  Folly.  It  was  af- 
terwards Bsed  as  a  conventicle  ;  perhaps  of  Qaakers.  See  Fol* 
ler*s  Worthies,  p.  107,  and  Stowe's  Survey.  The  plaoe  wheie 
the  house  stood  is  now  Devonshire-eqo&re,  in  Uie  city.  Hers  it 
aa  equivoque  on  the  word  T^>re§emL  U  means  either  lo  stand 
in  -the  place  of,  and  be  substituted  by  others,  or  to  resemble, 
and  be  like  them.  In  the  first  sense,  ttie  memben  they  sliould 
pack,  would  represent  their  constituents ;  but  la  the  latter  sense, 
only  a  meeting  of  enthusiastic  sectaries. 

t  By  these  aru  and  methods,  the  leaden  ea  the  parliament 
side  defeated  the  purposes  of  the  loyalists,  aad  carried  such 
Boints  in  the  hoase  as  were  disagreeable  to  the  sober  part,  and 
indeed,  to  the  mi^rity.  Thus  the  remonttiaace  wa*  earried.  as 
Lord  Clarendon  says,  aierely  by  the  hoar  of  the  night ;  the  de- 
bates being  continaed  till  two  o'clock,  and  very  many  having 
withdrawn  out  of  pore  falnUiess  and  disability  to  attend  the  con- 
clusion. The  bill  against  episcopacy,  and  others,  were  carried 
by  oat-iasting,  and  oot-sitting  those  who  opposed  it :  which 
made  Lord  Falkland  say,  that  they  who  hated  bishops,  hated 
them  worse  than  the  devil,  and  those  that  loved  them,  loved 
them  aot  so  well  as  their  own  dinaen. 
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•   Cut  oot  more  work  thui  cu  bo  done 
In  Plato's  year,*  but  finish  nono, 
Unlen  it  be  tbe  bulls  of  Lentlial, 
That  always  pam'd  for  fundamental  if  919 

Can  set  up  grandee  against  mudee. 
To  squander  time  away,  and  bandy ; 
Make  l<»ds  and  commonezs  lay  sieges 
To  one  another's  priviieges : 

And,  rather  than  compound  the  quairel,  919 

Engage,  to  th'  inevitable  peril 
Of  both  their  ruins,  th'  only  scope 
And  consolatbn  of  our  hope ; 
Who,  tho'  we  do  not  play  the  game, 
Assist  as  much  by  giving  aim  ;t  999 

Can  introduce  our  ancient  arts. 
For  heads  of  factions  t'  act  their  parts ; 
Know  what  a  leading  voice  is  wekh, 
A  seconding,  a  third,  or  fourth ; 
How  much  a  casting  voice  comes  to^  999 

That  turns  up  trump  of  Ay,  or  No ; 
And,  by  adjusting  all  at  th'  end. 
Share  ev'ry  one  his  dividend. 
An  art  tliat  so  much  study  cost. 
And  now's  in  danger  to  be  kwt,  930 

Unless  our  ancient  virtuosos. 
That  found  it  out,  get  into  th'  houses. 
These  are  tbe  courses  that  we  took 
To  carry  things  by  hook  or  crook,§ 


*  The  Platonic  year,  or  time  lequirad  for  a  complete  reTolo- 
tion  of  tbe  entire  machine  of  the  world,  has  by  some  been  made 
to  consist  of  4000  common  years :  others  have  thoncht  it  must 
extend  to  98,000,  or  still  more.  Magnus  annus  torn  efncltnr,  cnm 
•olis,  et  Innas,  et  qnlnqne  enrantium,  ad  eandem  inter  se  compara- 
:lonem  oonfeetis  omniuor  spatiis  est  facta  eonrersio.  Qua  qnam 
onga  lit;  magna  qnvstio  est.    Cio*ro  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  90. 

t  The  ordinances  paWshed  b>  the  house  of  commons  were 
signed  by  Lenthat  the  spealier  and  are  therefore  called  the 
bulls  of  Lenthai.  They  may  be  termed  fundamentals,  because 
many  of  them  were  issued  by  order  of  the  rump  pariiament. 

t  Or  in  the  l»owler*s  phrase,  by  fiving^  ground, 

%  Crook  and  Button  were  tlie  only  judges  who  dissented  from 
their  brethren,  when  Che  case  of  ship-money  was  argued  in  the 
exchequer:  which  occasioned  the  wags  to  say  that  tlie  king 
earrieo  it  by  Hook,  but  not  by  Crook :  Dr.  Grey  on  tbe  passage ; 
but  the  saying  is  of  much  olcler  date,  and  only  applied  as  a  ptm 
by  Butler,  and  the  wits  of  the  reisn  of  Chailes  the  First.  We 
•nd  it  used  by  Bkelton,  and  by  Spenser  frequently,  B.  ▼.  c.  L 
St.  97: 

*  The  which  her  sire  had  sciapt  by  books  and  craohe;** 
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And  practis'd  down,  fivm  iottypiomt  fSS 

Until  they  turn'd  vm  out  of  door  :* 

Bendea  the  heids  of  Boutefeiu  ^ 

.  We  set  on  work,  without  the  houM» 

When  ey'ry  knight  and  citizen 

Kept  legislative  joumeymen»  fM 

To  bring  them  in  intelligence. 

From  all  points  of  the  rabble's  sense* 
.  And  fill  the  lobbies  of  both  houses 

With  politic  important  buzzes ; 

Set  up  committees  of  caba]s,t  .MS 

To  pack  designs  without  the  walls ; 

£2zamine  and  draw  up  all  news. 

And  fit  it  to  our  present  use ; 
*  Agree  upon  the  plot  of  the  farce. 

And  ev'ry  one  his  part  rehearse ;  9S§ 

Make  Q*s  of  answers,  to  way-lay 

What  th'  other  party's  like  to  say  ^  . 

^,  What  repartees,  and  smart  reflections, 

Shall  be  retum'd  to  all  objections ; 

And  who  shall  break  the  master  jest«  MB 

And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest ;      .  . 

Help  pamphlets  out,  with  safe  editions, 

Of  proper  slandeis  and  seditions, 

And  treason  for  a  token  send, 

B^  letter,  to  a  country  friend ;  060 

Duperse  lampoons,  the  only  wit 
'  That  men,  like  burglary  commit. 

With  falser  than  a  padder's  face. 

That  ail  its  owner  does  betrays ; 

.Who  therefore  dares  not  trust  it,  when  065 

He's  in  his  calling,  to  be  seeiL4 

aBd8caimB.iU.c.l.stl7: 

**  la  hopes  her  to  attabie  by  hooka  or  crooke.*' 

{The  fact  ts,  that  ktf^k  U  the  sbom  as  enok.  See  oar  old  dictloii- 
arias;  The  orMasl  meaalDgt  therefore,  was,  either  in  one  (hrm 
or  the  other.  Todd.  Minabew  explains  It ^cr/oamitii^rsa^] 
.  >  JVom  the  time  of  the  self-deniinf  oidinaae«i  1§44,  when.  the. 
Plesbyterians  were  turned  oat  tmm  ail  places  of  psaftc  and  pow- 
er ;  tin  December  7, 1646,  when  they  were  tamed  oat  of  the  par- 
liament-hoose  by  Colonel  Pride,  forty-one  members  seized  by  the 
soldiers,  and  one  hnndred  and  sixty  excluded. 

t  The  poet  probably  aliades  to  the  ministers  of  CTharles  the 
Second,  the  initials  of  whose  names  made  np  the  word  cabal, 
Cliffi)rd,  Ashley,  Bncldnifham,  Arlington,  Landerdale. 

t  PriMMMrs  m  NewpUe,  and  other  Jails,  have  often  shasK 
ettminatidbs,  to  arenaie  them  with  answers  fbr  their  real  trials. 

$  Pedders,  or  nigBwaymen,  fie«iaently  oorer  their  fltcea  witk 
DflMalc  or  piece  of  crape. 

18 
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)  tbo  dmiff  on  bsmn  Murflij 
Tobrinf  new  WMdt  of  diacord  forUi ; 
B0  wan  to  keep  up  oongregationii,    * 
In  ■pile  of  law  and  proelamatioiui :  171 

For  eharialaiM  can  do  no  good, 
Uatii  they  'le  moaated-  In  a  ciowd ; 
And  when  they  're  punieh'd,  all  Uie  hurt 
Is  but  to  fore  the  better  for't ; 
Am  lonr  as  oonfesMn  are  sure  ITS 

Of  doable  pay  for  all  th'  endure,* 
And  what  they  earn  in  penecotkm, 
Are  paid  t'  a  gioat  in  contribution : 
Whence  some  tub-holdereforth  have  made 
In  powd*ring  tufas  their  richest  trade ;  181 

And,  while  they  kept  their  shops  in  prison, 
Have  found  their  prices  strangely  riBen.t 
Disdain  to  own  the  least  regret 
For  all  the  christian  blood  we  Ve  let ; 
Twill  save  our  credit,  and  maintain  MS 

.  Our  title  to  do  so  again ; 
That  needs  not  cost  one  dram  of  sense, 
Bnt  pertinacious  impudence. 
Oar  constancy  t'  our  principles. 
In  thne  will  wear  ont  ail  things  else  ;  990 

like  marble  statues,  rubb'd  in  pieces 

*  AUadliif  to  the  three  person*  before-mentioiied,  Bortoa, 
Prpine,  mad  Bastwiek,  who,  baying  been  pilloried,  lined,  aad  ban' 
toM  to  diflferent  pans  of  the  klngdocnt,  by  the  teatence  of  the 
8tar-ehamber,  were  by  the  parltameot  afterwarils  recalled,  and 
lewarded  oat  of  the  estates  of  those  who  had  pvnished  them, 
la  their  way  back  to  London  they  were  honored  with  loud  ae- 
dunatlfiis,  and  receWed  maay  preaenls. 

'  ■'    ' "  stlenc*d  BiinlrtBrs, 
That  get  estates  by  being  mdene 
For  tender  conscience,  and  haye  aoae :' 
like  those  that  with  their  credit  drive 
A  tiade  wlthoot  a  stoek.  aad  thiive. 

Batter's  Beaiaias,  vol.  I.  p.  A 
t  PloMMy  jmwdering^tnbs  here  algaifles  pitoons.    See  P.  UL 
c.  iiL  1. 919.    When  any  one  Is  in  a  bad  scrape,  he  is  said  to  be 
hi «  pretty  pldde.    SeeP.ii.ci.v.308.  [Anetont  Pistol  throws 
some  light  npoa  this  passage  when  he  bids  Nym 
"  to  the  spital  go, 
**  Aad  from  the  powderinf  tub  of  infamy 
**  Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  Und, 
"  DoU  Tearsheet  she  by  name,  and  her  esponse.** 
Bailer  nay  mean  that  some  eT  the  tub-holdersforth  kept  houses 
of  Ui-&BM,  fkom  whence  the  liansli  to  the  powdering-tub  was 
ftsqaeal.     Soch  penoas  am  also  net  anfieqoently  seat  to 
piiMn,  and  peiseeatlon  has  ever  the  eflbet  of  laiahif  thepHsat 
srilwdoetrinMofthepenecatedJ 
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With  (^lantiy  ef  pilgtim^  IdMeB;* 

While  those  who  turn  snd  wind  their  Mtbiy 

Have  flweli'd  and  sunk,  like  other  frothe ; 

Pkevail'd  a  while,  hnt  'twas  net  loag^  9M 

Before  fh>m  world  to  worid  they  ewnng ; 

Aa  they  had  tum'd  from  side  to  mi», 

And  as  the  chanffelings  Itr'd,  they  dy'd. 

This  said,  th'  impatient  statesmonger 
Could  now  contain  himself  no  loBger,t  IMt 

Who  had  not  spared  to  shew  his  piqaest 
Affainst  th'  haranenef^i  polities, 
With  smart  remarics  of  leering;  faces, 
And  annotations  of  jg^rimaees. 
After  he  had  admfaiatei'd  a  dosef  liW 

Of  snafFmnndangus  to  his  nose, 
And  powder'd  th'  inside  of  his  slra]l«  ^ 

Instead  of  th'  ootward  jobbemol,|| 
He  shook  it,  with  a  scomfiil  look, 
On  th'  adToisary,  and  thus  he  ipoke  Itia 

In  drearing  a  calf's  head,  altbo' 
The  tongue  and  brains  together  go. 
Both  keep  so  great  a  distance  here, 
Tis  strange  if  ever  they  come  near ; 
For  who'did  ever  play  his  gaffibeb  I01J 

With  such  insoArable  rambles. 
To  make  the  bringing  in  the  king, 
And  keeping  of  him  out,  cne  thing? 
Which  none  could  do,  but  thoee  that  swore 
T*  as  point-blank  nonsense  heretofore ;  lOM 

That  to  defend  was  to  invade, 
And  to  assassinate  to  aid  :T 


*  Hoaad  the  Oua  flanla  of  Loietlo.  the  marUe  is  worn  into  a 
deep  ehaanelt  by  the  knem  and  Utiet  of  the  pligrinui  and 
olhen.  {The  ttataet  both  of  goda  and  salnti  have  been,  and 
an,  worn  by  the  toach  of  their  votariea;  of  the  fomer  the  koee« 
weie  the  MiflbrlBf  parts.] 

t  As  the  fonner  oratur,  whoever  he  was,  had  harangaed  oa 
the  side  of  the  Prssbyterfans,  his  antagoBlst,  Sir  Anthoov  Ash* 
ley  Cnoper,  now  smartly  Inveighs  agai&st  them,  and  jostines  the 
principles  and  eondnet  of  the  Independents. 

t  His  aversian  or  antipathy. 

4  Some  editions  rsad,  wnntHer*d  a  4*m. 

(I  That  is,  thick  skull,  stupid  heed,  fhrni  the  Flemish,  Jobb^ 
lasnlsQs,  Igaavns,  and  the  Ang.  Sax.  cnoll,  vertex. 

IT  This  allades  to  Ralph,  who  was  charged  with  Intention  ta 
kill  the  Mag  when  imprisoned  in  the  isle  of  Wight  Lord  Cia- 
lendoa,  vol.  lil.  p.  180,  intimates  that  sergeant  Wild,  who  was 
sent  to  Winchester  to  try  the  prisoner,  gave  an  nnlklr  charn  to 
the iary,  by  saying:  ** There  was  a  time  indeed  when  intenaoBS 
**  and  w«nb  were  SMdetnasoa;  bat  God  IbrUd  tt  ahoald  be  as 


ei±s 
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UaImb.  because  yoa  drove  hint  imU 

And  th4t  w«s  never  made  a  doubt ; 

No  pow*r  is  able  to  reetore 

And  bring  him  in,  but  on  your  eoraa  ; 

A  ip'ritual  doctrine*  that  conduoea 

Most  properly  to  all  your  uses. 

'Tis  true,  a  scorpion's  qU  is  said 

To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermin  made  ;* 

.  And  weapons,  dress'd  with  salves,  restore 
And  heal  the  hurts  they  gave  belsre  :t 
But  whether  presbyterians  have 
So  much  good  nature  as  the  salve» 
Or  virtue  in  them  as  tlie  vermin, 
JPhoob  who  have  try'd  them  can  determine. 
Indeed  'tis  pity  you  should  miss . 
Th'  arxguuni  of  aU  your  services. 
And  for  th'  eternal  oUigatiou 
Y'  have  laid  upon  th'  ungrateful  nation, 
B*  us'd  so  unconscionably  hard. 
As  not  to  find  a  just  reward. 
For  letting  rapine  loose,  and  muither, 
To  rage  just  so  far,  but  no  Airther  ;t 
And  settuig  all  the  land  on  fire, 

,  To  bum  t'  a  scantling,  but  no  higher : 
For  venturing  to  assassinate. 
And  cut  the  throats  of  church  and  stat*  ; 
And  not  be  allow'd  the  fittest  men 
To  take  the  change  of  both  agen: 


loat 
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**  now :  how  did  anvbody  know  bat  that  those  two  men,  Osborne 
**  and  Doncet,  woald  have  made  away  with  tho  king*  and  that 
**  Ralph  GhaiiM  his  pistol  to  preserve  him."  Perhaps  the  noble 
historian  liere  shows  something  of  party  spirit 

*  Dr.  Mead,  in  hU  Eseay  on  Poisons,  tays,  vipercatchen,  if 
tbey  happen  to  be  bitten  by  a  viper,  are  so  sue  of  being  ewed  by 
robbing  the  fat  npon  the  place,  that  they  fear  a  liUe  no  mor»  than 
they  du  the  prick  of  a  pin.  The  Doctor  himself  tried  it  npon 
dogs,  and  found  it  a  sure  remedy.  He  supposes  the  fiit  to  invoivek 
and.  as  it  were,  sheath  the  volatile  salts  of  Uie  venom.  Prodest 
Bias  ipse  mm  plage  impositos.  Pliny  in  his  Matarai  History, 


t  According  to  Sir  Kenelm  Dlgby*s  doctrine  of  sympathy. 

X  Though  the  Presbyterians  began  the  war,  yet  they  pretend- 
ed they  had  no  thoughts  of  occasicming  the  bloodshed  and  de- 
vastation which  was  consequent  upon  it.  They  Intended  to 
bring  the  king  to  reason,  not  to  murder  him.  But  it  happened  l« 
them,  as  to  tlie  young  magician  in  Lucian,  who^by  eertaln  wonh 
he  bad  learned  of  his  master,  sent  a  fountain  lo  fetch  water; 
The  poor  scholar,  however,  not  recollecting  the  words  to  make 
it  stop,  the  fountain  went  and  fetclied  water  without  oeasini^ 
tiU  it  filled  the  house  up  to  the  windows.  A  similar  tale  Is  n 
l«|ed  ia  verse  by  sevsral  poets,  bplh  Franeh  asd  SsgUsh. 
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EapeciaHy  tbct  Wve  the  gnoe  . 

Of  aelf-dieiiying  gifted  face ; 

Who,  when  your  ptojeota  have  miaQury'd» 

Can  lay  them*  with  undaunted  teehead* 

On  those  you  painfully  trepaan'd,  lOtt 

And  eprinkled  in  at  eeoond  hand ; 

As  we  have  been,  to  share  tha  gnilt 

Of  christian  Uood,  deroutiy  spilt  ;* 

For  so  our  ignoianoa  was  flamm'd 

To  damn  ounelveB,  t'  ayoid  being  damn'd  ft         lOM 

Till  finding  your  old  foe,  the  hangman, 

Was  like  to  lurch  you  at  backgammoii,t 

And  win  your  necks  iqwn  the  sot, 

As  well  as  ouzs,  who  did  but  bet ; 

For  he  had  drawn  your  ean  befeie,  lOtt 

And  nick'd  them  en. the  sell-same  score. 

We  throw  the  box  and  dice  away. 

Before  y*  had  lost  us  at  foul  play ; 

And  brought  you  down  to  rook  and  lie. 

And  £uicy  only  on  the  by  ;$  1070 

Bedeem'd  your  forfeit  jobbemoles, 

From  perchinff  upon  lofty  poles, 

Ajid  rescu*d  all  your  outward  traitors. 

From  hanging  u^,  like  alligators  ;ii 

For  which  ingemously  ye  Ve  shew'd  107f 

Your  Presbyterian  gratitude ; 

Wottkl  freely  haye  paid  us  home  in  kind, 

*  The  war  was  begun  and  carried  on  bv  the  PresbyteriaaswUh 
a  great  show  of  godliness,  for  ihe  sake  of  rellgloii,  and  l^i  dsAaee 
orthe  gtopel. 

t  To  commit  such  damnable  sins  as  robbery,  rebellloo,  aad 
nnrder,  with  a  rlew  of  keeping  oat  Arminlaniam,  popery,  4ec^ 
which  we  were  made  to  believe  were  ilkelv  to  overspread  the 
kingdom,  and  would  be  destructive  to  oar  salvatioo.  Thos  Mat- 
tia],£plg.lib.U.80: 

fiosteoi  earn  IViferot,  se  Fiannias  IpM  peiemit 
Hie,  rogo,  non  ftiror  est,  ne  moriare)  mori  1 

X  Finding  the  king  was  likelv  to  get  the  better  of  yon,  and 
that  we  were  all  in  danger  of  being  hanged  as  oraitors,  we  took 
the  war  from  ynnr  hands  into  onr  own  management. 

$  By-bets  are  beu  made  beside  the  game,  often  by  fetanders* 
by :  the  Presbyterians,  fh)m  iwing  principals  in  the  cause,  were 
reduced  to  make  a  secondary  figure,  and  from  playing  the  game 
became  lookers-on. 

II  Alligators  were  frequently  hung  up  in  shops  of  qaaek% 
drtigglsts,  and  apothecaries.  Thus  Romeo  says  of  the  ApothO' 
cory ; 

And  In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hang, 


An  alligator  stuft,  and  other  skins 

orm-shap*dr 
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And  Bot  ha?*  bseii  mm  vope  1mImmL« 
Hmm  wera  your  molifw  to  dhridsy 
AiidKraplo».(Mitbe«Cherado,t  lOM 

T»  tani  ymir  imJooi  finmcb,  aad  Cdhm, 
T«  fits  of  ooBMieBoe  awl  remoiw ; 
To  be  eonvinc'd  tbty  wwo  is  vaiA» 
And  fooe  aboiit  for  bow  acain ; 
Fdr  truth  no  mofoimToil*!  your  oyotv  IMS 

Than  maffoli  aro  oonTuio'd  to  iliai  ^ 
And  thefofera  all  yow  lighte  and  oalb 
Aio  but  ^Mwrypbal  and  fabe, 
'  To  ehafgo  m  with  the  conaeqaeneeiy 
Of  all  your  native  iaeolenoeay  1999 

IWt  to  your  own  imperiooe  wiUe 


i 


Laid  law  and  gn^al  ncofc  and  hoeb  ^ 
Comipted  the  Old  Tednmont, 
To  serve  the  New  for  pceeedent^ 


*  The  DlMenten,  whea  in  power,  w«e  ao  enenilM  to  paw 
eatloa.  Se6DiMeaten*8eyiii|i,bj8irRofBrL*£straaiB»8oBNid 
Tmn,  printed  1061.  Edw^nb,  in  his  Full  Answer,  p.  344,  anys : 
**  A  lolemtioB  of  ono  or  more  different  ways  of  churcbes  and 
**ehareli  govwrameat  establlsbed,  will  be  to  this  kingdom  very 
**  misehlevoas,  peralcloiis,  and  destructive."  Love,  in  his  ser- 
■Km  at  Uzbridge,  Janaary  30, 1644,  p.  96 :  '*  I  have  often  thoqght 
*that  too  much  mercy  towards  malignants  hath  made  more  de- 
**  linqnenls  than  ever  Jnstlee  panielied.*'  Marshall,  to  the  oom- 
nmna,  Febmary  9X  1611 :  "He  is  a  cursed  man  that  withholds 
'*hhi  hand  fimm  shedding  of  blood;  or  shall  do  It,  as  Saul  did 
"  against  the  Amaleklles,  kill  some,  and  save  some>*  And  Bax- 
ter, in  his  Preface  to  the  Nonconformists'  Plea,  *'  Liberty,  in  all 
**nmtlefs  of  worahlp  and  of  Ihlth,  !s  the  open  and  apparent  way 
**  to  set  up  popery  in  the  land.**  Calamy  being  asked,  what  he 
would  do  with  those  who  diflfered  ftoro  him  in  opinion,  said, 
"He  would  not  meddle  with  their  consciences,  only  with  their 
**  persoBB  und  estates." 

t  Ho  telle  the  Pieshyterlans,  that  their  Jealousy  of  the  Indepen- 
dents caused  them  to  dihcontinne  their  exertions,  not  any  eonvie* 
tlon  of  their  having  been  In  the  wrong. 

t  The  cliange  was  produced  in  them  merely  by  ttm  course  of 
their  nature.    The  ediUen  of  17H>  reads : 

Thaa  maoote  when  thisy  tarn  to  flies. 

^  Some  persons  have  sought  for  a  system  of  natnml  philoso- 
phy In  tije  Old  Testament,  **  inter  viva  qncrentes  mortua,**  as 
Lord  Bacon  says :  who  wisely  adds  **  tantoqne  magls  hcc  vani 
**tn  inhlbenda  venit,  et  coereenda,  quia  ex  dlvinorum  et  huma 
**  norum  malesana  admlstione,  non  solum  educltur  phllosophia 
**  phantastica,  sed  etiam  rellgio  hcretlca.**  Novum  Oiganum, 
sect  Ixv.  Others  have  there  found,  or  thought  they  fhnnd,  the 
suMimest  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  famous  Postellus  ob- 
served, that  there  were  eleven  thousand  prooft  of  the  Trinity 
iattw  Old  Testament,  interpreted  righUy,  that  is,  srv/toXtyiTUCtHf 
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T*  amend  its  eiron  and  MmIm, 

With  maider  and  lebelUon  teztsf* 

Of  whicli  there  it  net  any  one 

In  all  the  book  to  at w  upon ; 

And  therefore,  from  your  tribe,  the  Jewa 

Held  christian  doctrine  forth,  aiid«ae; 

As  Mahomet,  your  chief,  began 

To  mix  them  in  the  Alcoran  ff 

Penoanc'd  and  pray'd,  with  fierce  deTDtkmi 

And  bended  elbowa  on  the  cuahion ; 

Stole  from  the  begeais  aU  your  tonee» 

And  gifted  mortifying  groans ; 

Had  lights  where  better  eyes  were  blind. 

As  pigs  are  said  to  iee  the  wind  ;t 

Fiird  Bedlam  with  predestination, 

And  Knightsbridge  with  illumination  ;§ 

Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  nm  for'tt 

As  bad  as  Bloodybonee  or  Lansford-tj 
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not 


Utf 


lilt 


*  The  Piesbyterlansi^he  ntyi,  finding  no  oottntenanee  fbr  their 
porpoiea  in  the  New  Tettament,  took  their  measnies  of  obedience 
ftom  some  Instances  of  rebellion  In  the  Old.  The  Presbyterian 
printer,  who  printed  the  seventh  commandment,  Thoa  »hUt 


commit  adtdteiT,  was  heavily  flned  for  his  blander. 

t  In  his  Pladartc  Ode  upon 
Bemoins,  vol.  I.  p.  13S,  Mr.  Batler  sa)^': 


arte  Ode  upon  an  hypoerttical  non-eonlbrmlst, 


For  the  Turks*  patriarch,  Mahomet, 
Was  the  first  great  refunner,  and  the  chief 
Of  th*  ancient  christian  belief. 
That  mix*d  it  with  new  light  and  cheat, 
With  revelations,  dreams,  and  visions, 
And  apostolic  snpentitions. 
To  be  held  forth,  and  carry*d  on  by  war: 
And  his  successor  was  a  presbyter. 
X  FigB  have  remarttable  small  eyes,  and  yet  are  said  to  be  ?ery 

SBfaelons  in  foretelling  wind  and  weather.   Thus,  in  a  poem 

entitled  Hudibras  at  Court,  we  read : 

And  how,  as  hogs  can  see  the  wind. 
And  stoftoa  at  distance  coming  find. 

This  observation  occurs  three  times  In  (he  booki  lUsely  called 
the  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  tSamuel  Batler,  4th  edition,  1732. 
Plutarch  remarks  a  peculiarity  in  pigs*  eyes.    T' 
tsd  and  constructed,  that  the  animal  cannot  1 
never  hath  a  view  cf  the  heavens  fill  be  is 
back,  and  then,  cItiflMMroas  as  he  Is,  astonishment  and  tenor  si- 
lence him  in  ea  Instant. 

$  At  this  irilloge,  near  Loadon,  was  a  fimena  mad-Jkonse,  to 
which  the  poet  allodet. 

II  Fricbtened  childMn  as  Sftueh  by  your  preaching,  as  If  yoa 
had  told  them  the  dismal  story  of  Bawhead  and  Bloody-bonee, 
or  had  related  to  them  the  croeltieA  which  you  aflirm  were 
nracased  by  Colonel  Lunsfbrd.  Colonel  Lnnsford,  killed  al 
Bristol,  1643,  was  a  naa  of  gnat  sobriety,  industry,  aad  c 


Duuer,  4in  eainon,  i/ja. 
syes.  They  are  so  situa- 
»nnot  look  upwards,  and 
i  be  is  thrown  upon  his 
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While  women,  great  wftii  child,  miieany'd, 

For  being  to  malignanta  marry'd : 

Transformed  all  wives  to  Dalilahe,  lllS 

Whom  husbands  were  not  for  the  cause  ^ 


bot  hia  enemtet  pnlntod  him  as  a  cmel  brate.  CNr  Thonas 
Laatfonl  wai  owde  lleatenaat  of  the  Tower  by  the  Uac»  a  little 
befora  tbe  hagjnnlnt  of  the  war :  bat  afterwards  removed  by 
him  at  the  deslie  of  the  parliaoient.  An  order  was  made  la 
tbe  parliament  for  snppressing  Lnnaford  and  Lord  DIgby,  though 
at  the  same  time  aU  the  eavaky  they  had  was  aa  hired  eoach 
aad  six  horMs.  In  the  third  act  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's  eomsdy 
of  The  Committee,  the  first  bailiff  says : 

O !  *tls  a  bloody-minded  man ! 

I'll  warrant  yoa  this  vile  cavalier  has  eat  many  a  child. 

[Dr.  Grey  says :  It  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  malecontents 
hi  the  civil  war  to  raise  fblse  alarms,  and  to  fill  the  people  fall 
of  frightftil  apprehenskms.  Is  particular  they  raised  a  terrible 
oatcry  of  the  Imaginary  danger  they  conceived  from  the  Lord 
DIgby,  aad  Colonel  Lnnsford.  Lllboam  glories  apon  his  trial,  for 
being  an  Incendiary  on  such  occasions,  and  mentions  the  tamalt 
he  raised  against  the  Innocent  colonel  as  a  meritorioiia  action; 
**I  was  once  analgned,"  says  he,  "  before  the  hoose  of  peers, 
**(br  sticking  close  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  this  nation, 
**  and  those  that  stood  fur  them,  being  one  of  those  two  or  thrae 
**  men  that  first  drew  their  swords  in  Westminster-hall  agalnit 
*'ColoBel  Lansford,  and  some  scores  of  his  associates.  At  that 
**  time  )t  was  supposed  they  Intended  to  cat  the  throats  of  the 
**  chiefest  men  then  sitting  in  the  house  of  peenr.'*  And  to  ren- 
der him  the  more  odious,  they  reported  that  he  was  of  so  bratal 
an  appetite  that  he  would  eat  children,  (Echard's  History  of 
England,  vol.  II.  p.  28G,)  which  scandalous  Insinuation  Is  ds 
servediy  ridiculed  in  the  following  lines : 

From  Fielding,  and  from  Vavaioar, 
Both  Ul-affected  men ; 

From  Lunsfoid  eke  deliver  us. 
That  eateth  up  children. 
The  1^1  lament  Hymns,  Colleetion  of  Loyal  SoBg% 

vol.  I.  No.  xvIL  p.  38. 

Clevelaad  banters  them  upoa  the  same  head : 

The  post  that  came  from  Baabary, 

Riding  In  a  blue  rocket. 
He  swore  he  saw,  when  Lnnsford  fell, 
A  child*s  arm  In  his  pocket 
Aad  to  make  this  gentleman  tbe  more  detestable,  they  omde 
horrid  pictures  of  him,  aa  we  learn  firom  the  following  lines  of 
Mr.  Cleveland :  Rnper|lsmas,  Works,  1677,  p.  67 : 
"They  fear  the  giblets  of  his  train,  they  fear 
**  Even  his  dog,  that  ftmr-legg'd  cavalier; 
"  He  that  devours  the  scmps  which  Lnnsford  makes, 
'  **  Whose  ptdnre  feeds  upon  a  child  in  stakes.*' 
Mr.  Oavton,  in  banter  of  this  Idle  opinion,  (see  Notes  on  Dob 
Qalzote,  book  ill.  chap.  vL  p.  103.)  calls  Saturn  the  very  I 
Ibid  of  the  deities.] 
•  If  the  hnsbead  tUed  not  with  the  PMsbytertaoi,  1 
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And  turn'd  the  men  to  ten-hom'd  cattle. 

Because  they  came  not  out  to  battle  ;* 

Made  tailon*  'prentices  turn  heroes, 

For  fear  of  being  transformed  to  Meroz,f  UM 

And  rather  forfeit  their  indentures, 

Than  not  espouse  the  saints'  adventures : 

Could  transubstantiate,  metamorphose, 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus  ;t 

Enchant  the  king's  and  church's  lands,  IISS 

T'  obey  and  follow  your  commands. 

And  settle  on  a  new  freehold, 

As  Marcle-hill  had  done  of  old  :§ 

Could  turn  the  covenant,  and  translate 

The  gospel  into  spoons  and  plate  ;  tiao 

Expound  upon  all  merchants'  cashes, 

And  open  th'  intricateet  places ; 

Could  catechize  a  money-box,  * 

And  prove  all  pouches  orthodox ; 


WM  rapvBMated  m  insidious  and  a  betimyer  of  her  cosatr)r*S 
interest,  suck  as  BaUlah  was  to  Samson  and  the  Isfasiites. 

Judges  zvl. 

*  Resembled  them  to  the  ten  horns,  or  ten-  kings,  nrho  gave 
their  power  and  strength  to  the  beast  Reveiauon,  zviL  13. 
See  also  Daniel  vH.  v.  7.  A  enclcold  is  called  a  horned  beast; 
a  notorious  cuckold  may  be  called  a  tea-homed  beast,  then 
being  no  beast  known  with  more  horns  than  ttie  beast  in  visioa. 

t  "Coxae  ye  Meroz,"  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  *'  Curse  ye 
"  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the 
**  help  of  the  Lord  against  tlie  mighty/*  Judges  v.  23.  TIUs 
was  a  favorite  text  with  those  who  preached  for  Uie  piM^lia' 
men! :  and  it  assisted  them  much  in  raising  recruiu. 

X        Muleentem  tigres,  et  agentem  carmine  qnerens. 

Georg.  iv.  510. 

$  Not  far  from  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  toward  the  conflnz 
of  the  Lug  and  Wye,  in  the  parish  of  Marde,  is  a  hill,  which  ia 
the  year  1575  moired  to  a  considerable  distance.  Pliilips  in  hk 
Cider,  (p.  13, 1. 801,  ed.  Dunster,)  speaking  of  Marde-hUl)  says : 

Deceitful  ground,  who  knows  but  that  once  more 
The  mount  may  journey,  and  his  present  site 
Fursakins ,  to  thy  neighbours*  bounds  transfer 
The  goodly  planu,  anording  matter  strange 
For  law  debates 

Camden,  \n  his  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  book  il.  p.  99,  thrafcs 
the  motion  was  occasioned  by  an  earthquake,  which  he  calls 
brasmatia ;  though  the  cause  of  it  more  probably  was  a  sub- 
terraneous current  Some  houses  and  a  chapel  were  ovcr- 
lumed.  I  remember  an  accident  of  this  kind  which  happen<»«* 
near  Grafton,  on  the  side  of  Bredon-hlll,  and  another  n  ti 
Broeeley  In  Shropshire.  A  similar  phefloinenon  was  observed 
at  Emge,  in  Judea,  in  tlie  time  of  king  Uzziah,  and  is  leconM 
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Until  the  eauae  became  a  Damon, 
And  Pythias  the  wicked  Mammon.* 

And  yet,  in  apite  of  all  your  charma 
To  eonjoie  legions  up  in  anns. 
And  raise  more  dQTils  in  the  rout 
Than  e'er  y*  were  aUe  to  cast  out. 
Y'  have  been  reduc'd,  and  by  those  fools^ 
Bred  iqp,  you  say,  in  your  own  schools, 
Who,  tho'  but  gifted  at  your  feet,t 
Have  made  it  plain  they  have  more  wit. 
By  whom  you've  .been  so  oft'  trepann'd. 
And  held  forth  out  of  all  command : 
Out-gifted,  out-impuls'd,  out-done. 
And  out-reveal'd  at  carryings-on ; 
Of  all  your  dispensations  worm'd, 
Ottt-providene'd  and  out-reform'd ; 
Ejected  out  of  church  and  state, 
Ana  all  things  but  the  people's  hate  ; 
And  Bpirited  out  of  th'  enjoyments ' 
Of  precious,  edifying  employments. 


*  UntH  MttDBMm  and  the  cause  were  ai  elosely  united,  and 
as  dear  friends  as  Damon  and  PylhiaSf  two  penons  wheae 
tHendshlp  Is  celebrated  by  PTutareh,  Valerias  Maximns,  and 
others.  In  JamMiehns's  Life  of  Pythanoras,  No.  934,  this  story 
Is  reiated  at  length  from  Aristozenus,  who  heard  It  from  the 
mouth  of  Dionysins  himself,  the  tyrant  concerned,  after  he  was 
dispossessed  of  the  sovereignty,  and  became  a  schoolmaster  at 
Corinth.  As  It  rests  upon  better  authority  than  such  narratives 
la  fsneial  can  appeal  to,  it  Is  here  abridged  for  the  aronsement 
of  the  reader.  Thongh  I  most  first  observe,  that  the  tnie  name 
of  one  of  those  friends  was  not  Pythias,  bat  Phintias.  See 
Porphyr.  In  vifa  Pythagorc  nit.  p.  53,  ed.  Raster.  Tall,  de  Oflle. 
iU.  10,  and  Lactantins.  v.  17.— The  coarliers  of  Dionysias  the 
younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  contended  in  his  presence  that  the 
boasted  vlrtaes  of  the  Pythagoreans,  their  determined  spirit, 
their  apathy,  their  flrmness  In  friendship,  were  all  mere  illosloos, 
which  woaM  vanish  en  the  first  aj^iearance  of  danger  or  dis- 
tress^ To  prove  this  assertion,  they  agreed  to  aecase  Phintias, 
one  ef  the  sect,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereign.  He  wu 
tomnioned  before  the  tyrant,  who  informed  htm  of  tbe  charge, 
and  to  his  great  surprise  added,  that  there  was  the  Aillest  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt,  and  he  must  die.  Phintias  replied,  If  it  were 
so,  he  would  only  beg  the  respite  of  a  few  hours,  wUle  he 
might  go  home  and  settle  the  common  concerns  of  his  friend 
Damon  and  himself:  in  the  mean  time,  Damon  would  be  se- 
curity for  his  appearance.  Dionysius  assented  to  the  proposal; 
and  when  Damon  sarrendered  himself  the  courtiers  all  sneered, 
concluding  that  he  was  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  eredoli^. 
But,  on  the  return  of  Phintias  in  the  evening,  to  release  his  bail, 
and  submit  to  bis  sentence,  they  were  quite  astonished ;  and 
none  more  than  the  tyrant  himself;  who  embraced  the  illastrloos 
laiir,  and  requested  they  would  admit  him  to  a  share  la  tJMdr 

t  "Bredopattheleetof  GfuaalieL** 
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By  those  who  lodg'd  their  gifts  and  gnceat  115S 

Like  better  bowlers,  in  your  places : 

All  which  yoQ  bore  with  zeeolation, 

Charg'd  on  th*  account  of  persecution ; 

And  tho'  most  righteously  oppress'd. 

Against  your  wills,  still  acquiese'd  ;  llM 

And  never  hunun'd  and  hah*d  sedition, 

Nor  snuffled  treason,  nor  misfmsion : 

That  is,  because  you  never  durst ; 

For  had  you  preached  and  pray'd  your  wont« 

Alas !  you  were  no  longer  able  im 

To  raise  your  posse  of  the  rabble: 

One  single  redcoat  sentinel 

Outcharm'd  the  magic  of  the  spell, 

And,  with  his  squirt-fire,*  could  dispene 

Whole  troops  with  chapter  rais'd  and  verse.  1170 

We  knew  too  well  those  tricks  of  yours, 

To  leave  it  ever  in  your  powers. 

Or  trust  our  safeties,  or  undoings. 

To  your  disposing  of  outgoings. 

Or  to  your  ordering  providence,  117S 

One  farthing's  worth  of  consequence. 

For  had  you  pow*r  to  undermine. 

Or  wit  to  carry  a  design. 

Or  correspondence  to  trepan. 

Inveigle,  or  betray  one  man  ;  118t 

There's  nothing  else  that  intervenes. 

And  bars  your  zeal  to  use  the  means ; 

And  therefore  wond'rous  like,  no  doubt, 

To  bring  in  kings,  or  keep  them  out : 

Brave  undertakers  to  restore,  118S 

That  could  not  keep  yourselves  in  pow'r ; 

T'  advance  the  interests  of  the  crown. 

That  wanted  wit  to  keep  your  own. 

'Tis  true  you  have,  for  Vd  be  loth 

To  wrong  ye,  done  your  parts  in  both  ;  1190 

To  keep  him  out,  and  bring  him  in. 

As  grace  is  introduc'd  by  sin  :t 

For  'twas  your  zealous  want  of  sense, 

And  sanctify'd  impertinence ; 

Your  carrying  business  in  a  huddle,  1X9$ 

That  forc'd  our  rulers  to  new-model ; 

Oblig'd  the  state  to  tack  about. 

And  turn  you,  root  and  branch,  all  out ; 

*  His  mask^t.  so  called  in  the  trie  spirit  of  buriosqiie. 
t  Thus  Saint  Paai  to  the  Roinaiis :  **  Shail  we  continoe  in  sUl 
that  gnce  may  abowMl  V* 
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To  refonnBdo,  one  and  all, 
T*  yoar  great  croyiado  general  :* 
Yonr  gTMdy  ■lav'ring  to  devonr,t 
Before  'twas  in  your  clatches'  pow'r ; 
That  sprang  the  game  yon  were  to  sei« 
Before  ye  'aid  time  to  draw  the  net : 
Your  spite  to  see  the  church's  lands 
Divided  into  other  hands. 
And  all  your  sacrilegious  yentures 
Laid  out  in  tickets  and  debentures : 
Yonr  envy  to  be  eprinkled  down, 
By  nnder-churches  in  the  town  ;t 
And  no  course  us'd  to  stop  their  mouths. 
Nor  th'  independents'  spreading  growths : 
All  which  consider'd,  'tis  most  true 
None  bring  him  in  so  much  as  you, 
Who  have  prevail'd  beyond  their  plots,^ 


ISOO 
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*  The  parliament,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  continue  the 
war  from  any  regard  to  their  own  Interest  and  advantage,  passed 
a  vote,  December  9, 1644,  to  prevent  the  members  of  either  hoase 
ftom  holding  oflkes  in  the  state.  This  was  called  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance.  The  secret  intention  of  it  was  to  lessen  the  in- 
ilaence  of  the  Presbyterians,  which  it  soon  effected,  by  deinriving 
Essex,  their  general,  and  many  others,  of  their  employments. 
He  calls  him  their  cnrisado-general,  because  they  pretended  to 
engage  In  the  war  chiefly  on  account  of  religion  :  the  holy  war 
against  the  Tu||cs  and  Saracens  had  the  name  of  croisado,  firom 
the  cross  displayed  on  the  banners.  The  old  annotalor,  and  after 
him  Dr.  Grey,  tells  us,  that  the  general  here  designed  was  Fair- 
ihx.  But  neither  the  scope  of  the  poet,  nor  the  truth  of  history, 
will  admit  of  this  application  of  the  passage.  For  the  person 
who  speaks  is  an  Independent,  and  he  tells  the  Presbyterian  that 
the  Independents  were  obliged  to  turn  out  the  Presbyterians  and 
their  general.  This  suits  exactly  with  Essex,  who  altogether 
espouMd  the  Presbyterian  interest ;  and  was  laid  aside,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  the  contrivance  above  mentioned. 
Whereas  Fairfax,  though  he  thought  himself  a  Presbyterian,  as 
I^rd  Clarendon  says,  was  always  linked  with  the  Independents, 
and  executed  their  designs.  He  was  first  raised  to  the  comniand 
by  the  intrigues  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  because  they  knew  him 
to  be  an  easy  man,  one  who  would  submit  to  their  direction. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  Fairfkx  was  dismissed.  On  the  contrary, 
he  laid  down  his  commission,  though  Cromwell,  Whitelock,  and 
the  heads  of  the  party,  desired  him  to  keep  his  command,  and  a 
solemn  conference  was  held  with  him,  the  particulars  whereof 
may  be  seen  In  Whiteiock's  Memorial.  The  reader  must  con- 
stantly remember,  that  it  is  an  Independent  here  speaking,  de- 
fending his  sect  against  the  former  speaker,  who  was  a  Presby- 
terian. 

t  That  is,  letting  your  mouths  greedily  water. 

i  Your  impatience  under  the  disgrace  of  being  out-preached 
by  the  Independent  teachers. 

t  \^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  royaiisto,  I  think,  are  here  meant,  though 
to  that  sense  the  passage  is  not  strictly  grammaticaL 
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Their  midnight  jaqtw,  and  Boal'd  knots  ; 

That  thrive  more  by  your  zealous  piques. 

Than  all  their  own  rash  politics. 

And  this  way  you  may  claim  a  share 

In  carrying,  as  you  biag,  th'  affair,  1880 

EUn  frogs  and  toads,  that  croak'd  the  Jews 

From  Pharaoh  and  his  brick-kilns  loose. 

And  flies  and  mange,  that  set  them  free 

From  task-masters  and  slavery, 

Were  likelier  to  do  the  feat,  1885 

In  any  indifferent  man's  conceit : 

For  who  e'er  heard  of  restoration, 

Until  your  thorough  reformation  ?* 

That  is,  the  king's  and  church's  lands 

Were  sequester'd  int'  other  hands :  1830 

For  only  then,  and  not  before, 

Your  eyes  were  open'd  to  restore  ; 

And  when  the  work  was  carrying  on. 

Who  cross'd  it,  but  yourselves  alone  ? 

As  by  a  world  of  hints  appears,  .    18:i$ 

All  plain,  and  extant,  as  your  ears.t 

But  first,  o'  th'  first :  The  isle  of  Wight 
Will  rise  up,  if  you  shou'd  deny  *t ; 
Where  Henderson  and  th'  other  masses,| 


*  The  Independent  here  charges  the  Presbyterians  with  h:i\ 
inf  no  desifpi  of  restoring  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  merit 
Ihr^  made  of  snch  Intentions  after  the  restoration,  untii  tliey 
weie  turned  out  of  all  profit  by  sale  of  the  crown  and  church 
lands,  and  that  it  was  not  their  loynlty,  but  their  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment  against  the  Independents,  that  made 
them  think  of  treating  with  the  king. 

f  May  be  spoken  in  ridicule,  because  many  of  the  Presby- 
terians had  lost  their  ears  In  the  pillory.  Or  the  poet  may  re- 
collect his  **  long  ear*d  rout.*'  In  Dryden*s  Hind  and  Panther, 
we  have  1^  similar  allusion : 

And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

t  That  is,  the  other  divines.  Ministers  in  those  days  wem 
called  masters,  as  they  are  at  the  854th  line  of  this  canto.  Onu 
of  this  order  would  have  been  styled,  not  the  reverend,  but 
master,  or  master  doctor  snch  an  one;  and  sometimes,  for 
brevity's  sake,  and  familiarly,  mas ;  the  plural  of  which,  our 

K«t  makes  masses  See  Ben  Johnson,  and  Spectator,  No.  147  * 
r.  Butler,  in  this  place,  must  be  charaed  with  a  small  an- 
achronism ;  for  the  treaty  at  the  isle  of  Wight  was  subsequent 
U>  the  death  of  Henderson  by  the  space  of  two  years.  The 
divines  employed  there,  were  tMarshal,  Vines,  Caryl,  Seaman, 
Jenkyns,  and  Shurstoa :  Henderson  was  present  at  tJMI  Uxbrldge 

*  Anilrew  Cant  is  tbere  called  Afo*  Cant. 

.  t  Carte  say*.  Marshal,  Vines,  and  two  others.  Stephen  Marshal,  ht  W9J9, 
was  a  bloodvsnn  in  all  his  prajers  and  Mrmons;  and  Mr.  Vines  a  man 
7hns(ian  spfiu  more  ^.^est,  learned,  pious,  and  raiioual  in  bis  diseoutaea* 
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Were  mdI  to  cap  texts,  and  pnkcasee:  1841 

To  pan  for  deep  and  learned  schoiarB, 

Altho'  bat  paltry  Ob  and  SoUere  :• 

As  if  th'  unseaeobable  fools 

Had  been  a  conning  in  the  schoo1s.t 

Until  they  *ad  prov'd  the  devil  author  124S 

O'  th*  covenant,  and  the  cause  his  daughter ; 

maty;  and  dUipated  with  the  king  at  Newcastle  when  he  wu 
la  the  ScnUlsh  army.  Soon  after  which  he  died,  as  some  said, 
ot  grteC  because  he  eoald  not  convince  the  king :  bat  as  otben 
said,  of  lemone,  for  having  opposed  him.    According  to  these 


last,  while  on  his  deathbed,  he  unblished  a  solema  decIaratioB 
to  the  naiiiaoient  and  synod  of  England,  setting  forth  that 
they  had  been  abosed  with  most  false  aspersions  against  bis 


majesty ;  and  that  they  onght  to  restore  him  to  his  mil  rigbis, 
royal  throne  and  dignity,  lest  an  endless  chiuraeter  ofingratitude 
lie  npon  them.  Of  the  king  himself,  beside  commending  his 
jostice,  magnanimity,  and  other  virtues,  he  speaks  in  these 
terms :  **  I  do  declare  before  God  and  the  world,  whether  In  le- 
**  lation  to  the  kirk  or  state,  I  found  hb  majesty  the  moot  Intel* 
**  ligent  maa  that  I  ever  spake  with ;  as  for  beyoad  my  expras* 
*'sfcm  as  expectation.  I  profess,  I  was  ofteatimes  astoaisbed 
**  with  the  quickness  of  his  reasons  and  replies :  wondered  how 
''he,  spending  his  time  in  sport  and  recreations,  could  have  at- 
**  tained  to  so  great  kaowledige :  and  I  most  oonfoss,  that  I  was 
**  eonvinced  in  conscience,  and  knew  not  how  to  give  him  say 
**  reasoaable  satlsfactioa.  Yet  the  sweetness  of  his  dispositioa 
•**is  such,  that  wliatever  I  said  was  well  taken.  I  must  say, 
**  that  I  never  met  with  any  disputtint  of  that  mild  and  calm 
**  temper,  which  convinced  me,  that  his  wisdom  and  modera- 
**  tion  could  not  be  without  an  extraordinary  measure  of  divine 
**  grace.  I  dare  say,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  all  the 
"blood  that^has  been  shed,  and  all  the  rapine  that  has beea 
**  committed,  would  have  been  prevented.**  If  it  be  true  that 
Henderson  made  tbls  declaration,  it  will  amount  to  the  highest 
encomium  that  could  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  the  king,  par- 
ticularly as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy. 

*  That  Is,  although  only  contemptible  dabblers  in  school  logic 
So  in  Burton*s  Melancholy,  "  A  puck  of  Obs  and  Sollers.*'  The 
polemic  divines  of  that  age  and  stamp,  filled  the  margins  both  of 
their  tracts  and  sermons  with  the  words  Ob  and  Sol;  the  one 
standing  for  objection,  the  other  for  solaiion.  Bishop  Sanderson, 
in  his  Concio  ad  Anlam,  says — *'■  The  devil  Is  an  armnt  sophister, 
**  and  will  not  take  an  answer,  though  never  so  reasonable  and 
**  satisfactory,  but  will  ever  have  somewhat  or  other  to  reply.— 
**6olonga8  we  hold  us  but  to  Ob  and  Sol,  to  argument  and 
**  aaswer,  he  will  never  out,  but  wrangle  ad  infinitum.**  So  we 
say,  pro  and  con.  The  old  annotator*s  note  on  this  passage  is  so 
enroneons,  as  to  sk  ->w  plainly  that  he  could  not  be  Butler. 

t  Onurnng  Is  a  term  used  in  the  university  of  Oxford  for  some 
exercises  preparatory  to  a  master*s  degree.  They  were  disputa- 
tions in  Lent,  which  were  regulated  by  Dr.  John  Fell ;  for  before 
his  time,  the  endeavors  of  one  party  to  run  down  and  confute 
anotherisi  disputations,  did  commonly  end  In  blows,  and  domes 
tic  quarrels,  the  refnge  of  the  vanquished  party.  Wood*s  Athea. 
vol.  tf.  p.  003.  Hence,  and  frwrn  another  passage  or  two.  It  has 
beea  thought  that  Mr.  Butler  iiad  received  an  academical  edura- 
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For  when  they  charged  him  with  the  guilt 

Of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt, 

They  did  not  mean  he  wrought  th*  efforion 

In  person,  like  Sir  Pride,  or  Hughwn,*  1S50 

Bat  only  those  who  first  begun 

The  quarrel  were  by  him  set  on ; 

And  who  could  those  be  but  the  saints, 

Those  reformation  termagants? 

But  ere  this  pass'd,  the  wise  debate  SS9 

Spent  so  much  time  it  grew  too  late  ;t 

For  Oliver  had  gotten  groond, 

T*  enclose  him  with  his  warriors  round ; 

Had  brought  his  providence  about, 

And  tum'd  th'  untimely  sophists  outt  19M 

Nor  had  the  Uxbridge  business  less 
Of  nonsense  in  *t,  or  sottisfaness ; 
When  from  a  scoundrel  holderfoith,^ 
The  scum,  as  well  as  son  o'  the  earth, 
Your  mighty  senators  took  law,  1985 

At  his  command  were  forc'd  t'  withdraw. 
And  sacrifice  the  peace  o*  th'  nation 
To  doctrine,  use,  and  application. 
So  when  the  Scots,  your  constant  cronies, 
Th'  espousers  of  your  cause  and  monies,||  1S70 


*  Pride  was  (Higinally  a  drayman ;  bat  at  last  became  a  famoas 
colonel  In  the  parliament  anny,  was  knighted  by  Cromwell  with 
a  fagot  stick,  hence  in  derision  called  Sir  Pride,  and  made  one 
of  his  \ord»  in  parliament.  Haghsoa  was  at  first  a  shoemaker 
or  a  cobbler,  afterwards  colonel  in  the  parliament  army,  and  one 
of  Oliver's  lords  of  the  npper  honse. 

t  The  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  appointed  at  the  first 
for  forty  days ;  then  continues  for  fonrteen  days  longer,  then  for 
four,  and  at  last  for  one  more  By  this  artifice  th^  king's  ene- 
mies gave  Cromwell  time  to  retnrn  from  Scotland.  Whereas  it 
had  been  the  tme  Interest  and  policy  of  all  that  desired  peace 
and  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  hastened  the  treaty 
while  the  army  was  absent. — Lord  Clarendon.  Daring  the  treaty, 
Cromwell  and  his  ofilsers  fireqaently  petitioned  parliament  to 
punish  delinquents.— Whitelock's  Mem. 

X  Untimely,  osoally  signifies  premature,  bat  here,  unseason- 
able. 


$  Christopher  Love,  a  furious  Presbyterian,  who  meached  a 
ermon  at  Uxbridge  daring  the  treaty  held  there,  intnidneinc 
many  reflections  upon  his  ma)e*ty*s  person  and  government,  and 


stirring  up  the  people  against  the  king's  commissioners.  He  was 
executed  in  ifiSl  for  treason,  by  means  of  Cromwell  and  the  In- 
dependents. 

a  The  Scots,  In  their  first  expe<Vtion,  1640,  had  300,00(tf.  given 
them  for  broiheriy  assistance,  besides  a  contribatiou  of  83(K.  a 
day  firom  the  northern  counties.  In  their  second  expedMdn, 
1643,  besides  moch  free  quarter,  they  had  19,7(XV.  monthly,  and 
leeeived  T2jaim.  in  one  year  by  cnsuuui  on  coalt.   The  paiilar 
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Who  had  so  often,  in  yonr  aid, 

So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid. 

Came  in  at  last  for  better  ends, 

To  prove  themselves  your  trusty  friends, 

You  basely  left  them,  and  the  church  1S75 

They  train'd  you  up  to,  in  the  lurch. 

And  suflfer'd  your  own  tribe  of  christians 

To  fall  before,  as  true  Philistines.* 

This  shews  what  utensils  y*  have  been, 

To  bring  the  king's  concernments  in ;  1380 

Which  is  so  far  &m  being  true, 

That  none  but  he  can  bring  in  you ; 

And  if  he  take  you  into  trust, 

Will  find  you  most  exactly  just, 

Such  as  will  punctually  •repay  1885 

With  double  interest,  and  betray. 

Not  that  I  think  those  pantomimes. 
Who  vary  action  with  the  times, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art, 
Than  those  who  dully  act  one  part ;  1890 

Or  those  who  turn  from  side  to  side, 
More  guilty  than  the  wind  and  tide. 
All  countries  are  a  wise  man's  home,t 
And  so  are  governments  to  some. 
Who  change  them  for  the  same  mtrigues  139S 

That  statesmen  use  in  breedLing  leagues ; 
While  othera  in  old  faiths  and  troths 
Look  odd,  as  out-of-fashion'd  clothes. 
And  nastier  in  an  old  opinion, 

Than  thqfse  who  never  shift  their  linen.  1300 

For  true  and  faithful 's  sure  to  lose, 
Which  way  soever  the  game  goes ; 
And  whether  parties  lose  or  win. 
Is  always  nick'd,  or  else  hedg'd  in : 
While  pow'r  usurp'd,  like  stol'n  delight,  1305 


ment  agreed  with  them  for  400,000/.  on  the  surrender  of  the 
king.— Ongdale. 

*  The  Scots  made  a  third  expedition  into  England,  1648,  under 
Dnke  Hamilton,  which  was  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the 
rescue  of  the  king.  They  entered  a  fourth  time  under  Charles 
II.,  when  the  Presbyterians  were  expected  to  Join  them.  Yet 
the  latter  assisted  Cromwell :  even  their  preachers  marched  with 
him ;  thus  suffering  Presbyterian  brethren,  a  portion  of  the  true 
church,  or  true  Israelites,  lo  fall  before  the  Independent  army, 
whom  they  reckoned  no  better  than  PhllisUnes. 

t  Omne  solum  forti  patria  est  Ovid. 

Ibl  esse  jndicabo  Romam,  ublcunque  Ubenun  ease  licebit,  says 
Bratos  in  a  letter  to  Cicero. 


Canto  n.] 
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Is  more  bewitching  than  tlie  right : 

And  i^hen  the  times  begin  to  alter, 

None  rise  so  high  as  from  the  halter.* 

And  so  we  may,  if  we  Ve  but  sense 

To  use  the  necessary  means, 

And  not  your  usual  stratagems 

On  one  another,  lights,  and  dreams : 

To  stand  on  terms  as  positive. 

As  if  we  did  not  take,  but  give : 

Set  up  the  covenant  on  crutches, 

'Gainst  those  who  have  us  in  their  clutches, 

And  dream  of  pulling  churches  down, 

Before  i^e  're  sure  to  prop  our  own : 

Your  constant  method  of  proceeding, 

Without  the  carnal  means  of  heeding. 

Who,  'twixt  your  inward  sense  and  outward, 

Are  worse,  than  if  ye  'ad  none  accoutred. 

I  grant  all  courses  are  in  vairi. 

Unless  we  can  get  in  again  :t 

The  only  way  that's  left  us  now. 

But  all  the  difficulty's,  how? 

'Tis  true  we  've  money,  th'  only  power 

That  all  mankind  falls  down  before, 

Money,  that,  like  the  swords  of  kings. 

Is  the  last  reason  of  all  things  ;t 

And  therefore  need  not  doubt  our  play 

Has  all  advantages  that  way  ; 

As  long  as  men  have  faith  to  sell, 

And  meet  with  those  that  can  pay  well ; 

Whose  half-starv'd  pride  and  avarice, 
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1310 


1315 


1330 


1335 


1330 


1335 


*  In  a  conference  between  Mr.  le  President  de  Bellievre  and 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  I  will  tell  you,  said  the  former,  what  I  learned 
from  Cromwell.  II  me  disoit  un  jour,  que  Ton  ne  montoit  ja- 
mais si  hant,  que  quand  on  ne  snit  oii  I'on  va.  Vous  savez,  dls- 
Je  &  Bellievre,  que  j*ai  horreur  pour  Cromwell ;  mais,  quelque 
grand  homme  qu'on  nous  le  prdne,  j'ajoute  ie  mepris ;  s'il  est 
de  ce  sentiment,  11  est  d'un  fou.  De  Retz  adds,  that  this  convert 
tation  came  to  Cromwell's  ears ;  and  that  be  had  like  to  have 

Eiid  dearly  in  the  sequel  for  the  indiscretion  of  his  tongue. — 
em.  de  Retz,  vol.  11.  lib.  ill.  p.  385. 

t  When  General  Monk  restored  the  excluded  members,  the 
rumpers,  perceiving  they  could  not  carry  things  their  own  way, 
and  rule  as  they  had  done,  quitted  the  house. 

t  Diodorus  Sicnins  relates,  that  when  the  height  of  the  walls 
of  Amphipolis  was  pointed  out  to  Philip,  as  rendering  the  town 
impregnable,  he  observed,  they  were  not  so  high  but  money 
could  be  thrown  over  them.  And  Cicero,  in  his  second  oration 
against  Verres,  Nihil  est  tarn  sanctum  quod  non  violari,  nihil 
tun  munitum  quod  non  expugnari,  pecuni&  possit.  The  motto 
«pon  the  cannon  of  the  king  of  France  was,  Ratio  ultima  xegooa 
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One  ehmch  and  state  will  not  suffice 

T*  expose  to  sale  ;*  besides  the  wa^est 

Of  storing  pla^pies  to  after  ages. 

Nor  is  our  money  less  oar  own, 

Than  *twas  before  we  laid  it  down  ;  13M 

For  'twili  return,  and  turn  t'  account, 

If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon 't. 

Or  but  by  casting  knaves,  get  in. 

What  pow'r  can  hinder  us  to  win  ? 

We  know  the  arts  we  us'd  before,  13<5 

In  peace  and  war,  and  something  more. 

And  by  th'  unfortunate  events. 

Can  mend  our  next  experiments : 

For  when  we  're  taken  into  trust. 

How  easy  are  the  wisest  chous'd,  1359 

Who  see  but  th '  outsides  of  our  feats, 

And  not  their  secret  fringe  and  weights ; 

And  while  they  're  busy,  at  their  ease, 

Can  carry  what  designs  we  please  ? 

How  easy  is 't  to  serve  for  agents,  13S9 

To  prosecute  our  old  engagements  7 

To  keep  the  good  old  cause  on  foot. 

And  prooent  pow'r  from  taking  root  ;t 

Inflame  them  both  with  false  alarms 

Of  plots,  and  parties  taking  arms  ;  13M 

To  keep  the  nation's  wounds  too  wide 

From  healing  up  of  side  to  side  ; 

*  There  Is  a  list  of  above  a  hundred  of  the  principal  actors  la 
this  retwllion,  among  wliom  the  plander  of  the  church,  crown, 
and  kingdom  was  divided ;  to  some  five,  ten,  or  twenty  thoasand 
pounds ;  to  others,  lands  and  offices  of  many  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  list,  the  author  says,  it  was  com- 
puted that  they  had  shared  ammig  themselves  near  twenty  m!l- 

t  They  allowed,  by  their  own  order,  four  pounds  a  week  to 
each  member ;  each  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines  was  al- 
lowed four  shillings  a  day.  Are  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  In  France  better  paid  ?  (1793.)  [Whether  they  were 
better  pa:d  or  not  they  certainly  succeeded  In  storing  plague*  to 
after  agta,  as  well  as  partaking  largely  of  them  themselves.  Lib- 
erty and  philanthropy  in  their  months, — ^tyranny  and  blood  la 
their  deeds, — they  at  last  naturally  succumbed  to  a  military  des- 

E>t,  who  in  his  turn  fell  under  the  avenging  swwds  of  injured 
urope.  A  Restoration  follows,  and  now  a  new  Revolution, 
being  the  First  of  the  Second  Series.— Comment  va  le  monde  1 
Tout  A  la  mnde.] 

%  General  Monk  and  his  party,  or  the  committee  of  safety:  for 
we  must  understand  the  scene  to  be  laid  at  the  time  when  Monk 
■ore  the  sway,  or,  as  will  appear  by-and-by,  at  the  roasting  of 
the  rumps,  when  Monk  and  the  city  of  London  united  aaabat 
HMnimppariianient. 


».rr    r  t 
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Profea  the  pasBionat'st  concernB 
For  both  their  interests  by  turns, 
The  only  way  t*  improve  our  own. 
By  dealing  faithfully  with  none  ^ 
As  bowls  run  true,  by  being  made 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sway'd, 
For  if  we  should  be  true  to  either, 
'Twould  turn  us  out  of  both  together ; 
And  therefore  have  no  other  means^ 
To  stand  upon  our  own  defence. 
But  keeping  up  our  ancient  party 
In  vigour,  confident  aud  hearty : 
To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters. 
Our  brethren,  though  by  other  venters ; 
Unite  them,  and  their  different  maggots. 
As  long  and  short  sticks  are  in  faggots,* 
And  make  them  join  again  as  close. 
As  when  they  first  began  t'  espouse ; 
Erect  them  into  separate 
New  Jewish  tribes  in  church  and  state' ;t 
To  join  in  marriage  and  commerce,! 
And  only  *mong  themselves  converse. 
And  all  that  are  not  of  their  mind, 
Make  enemies  to  all  mankind  :§ 
Take  all  religions  in,  and  stickle 
From  conclave^down  to  conventicle  ;I] 
Agreeing  still  or  disagreeing, 
According  to  the  light  in  being, 
Sometimes  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  spiritual  misrule  in  one  sense ; 
But  in  another  quite  contrary. 
As  dispensations  chance  to  vary  ; 
And  stand  for,  as  the  times  will  bear  It, 
All  contradictions  of  the  spirit : 
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*  Vis  nnlta  fortior.  See  iEsop*8  Fttbles,  171,  ed.  Oxen,  and 
Platarch  de  Ganralitate,  li.  p.  511.  Swift  told  this  fable  after  the 
aocienta,  with  exquisite  hamor,  to  recoaciie  qaeen  Ana*s  minis- 
ters. 

t  Malce  them  distinct  in  their  opinions  and  interests,  like  the 
Jews,  who  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  or  eon  verse  with  tlie 
nations  around  them. 

X  The  accent  is  here  laid  upon  (he  last  syliable  of  commerce, 
ss  in  Waller,  p.  50,  sroali  edition  by  Featon : 

Or  what  commerce  can  men  with  monsters  find. 


(  The  odium  humanl  generis  of  Tacitus,  and  the  non  i 
le  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colentl  of  the  same  author,  are  heie  ale 
tadedto. 

I  That  is,  papbts  as  well  as  noa-ctrnformisti 
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Protect  their  emiaBaries,*  empowered 
To  preach  sedition,  and  the  word ; 
And  when  they  *re  hamper'd  by  the  laws, 
Release  the  lab'rers  for  the  cause,  !<•• 

And  turn  the  persecution  back 
On  those  that  made  the  first  attack, 
To  keep  them  equally  in  awe 
From  breakmg,  or  maintaining  law : 
And  when  they  have  their  fits  too  soon,  i4M 

Before  the  fulNtides  of  the  moon, 
Put  off  their  zeal  t*  a  fitter  season. 
For  sowing  faction  in  and  treason ; 
And  keep  them  hooded,  and  their  churches. 
Like  hawks,  from  baiting  on  their  perches  ;t        141« 
That  when  the  blessed  time  shall  come 
Of  quitting  Babylon  and  Rome, 
They  may  be  ready  to  restore 
Their  own  fifth  monarchy  once  more.! 
Mean-while  be  better  ann'd  to  fence  1415 

Against  revolts  of  providence,^ 
By  watching  narrowly,  and  snapping 
Ail  blind  sides  of  it,  as  they  happen : 
For  if  success  could  make  us  saints. 
Our  ruin  tum*d  us  miscreants  ;||  1420 

A  scandal  that  would  fall  too  hard 
Upon  a  few,  and  uuprepar'd. 
These  are  the  courses  we  must  run, 
ISpite  of  our  hearts,  or  be  undone, 
And  not  to  stand  on  terms  and  freaks,  1435 

Before  we  have  secur'd  our  necks. 
But  do  our  work  as  out  of  sight. 
As  stars  by  day,  and  suns  by  night ; 
All  licence  of  the  people  own. 
In  oppowtion  to  the  crown ;  14|0 

And  for  the  crown  as  fiercely  side. 
The  head  and  body  to  divide. 

*  Bead,  Protect  their  emissaireg^  as  the  French  in  three  sylla- 
bles, otherwise  there  Is  a  syllable  too  much  in  the  verse. 

t  From  being  too  forward,  or  ready  to  take  flight. 

i  In  addition  to  the  four  great  monarchies  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  some  of  the  enthusiasts  thought  that 
CUirist  was  to  reign  temporally  upon  earth,  and  to  establish  a 
flflh  monarchy.  ^,    ^  ^     ,.,    i    *    *i 

^  The  sectaries  of  those  days  talked  more  familiarly  to  Al- 
mighty God,  than  they  dared  to  do  to  a  superior  officer:  they 
wmonstiaied  with  him,  made  him  the  author  of  all  their  wicked 
machinations,  and,  if  their  projects  fidlcd,  they  said  that  Provi- 
dence had  revolted  firom  them. 

U  Suppose  we  read,  Turns  us  miscreants. 
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The  end  of  all  we  first  design'd. 
And  all  that  yet  reinains  behind, 
Be  sure  to  spare  no  public  rapine,  1435 

On  all  emergencies  that  happen ; 
For  'tis  as  easy  to  supplant 
Authority,  as  men  in  want ; 
As  some  of  us,  in  trusts,  have  made 
The  one  hand  with  the  other  trade  ;  1440 

Gain'd  vastly  by  their  joint  endeavour. 
The  light  a  thief,' the  left  receiver  ; 
And  what  the  one,  by  tricks,  forestaUM, 
The  other,  by  as  sly,  retailed. 

For  gain  has  wonderful  effects  144S 

T*  improve  the  factory  of  sects ; 
The  rule  of  faith  in  all  professions, 
And  great  Diana  of  th'  Ephesians ; 
Whence  turning  of  religion's  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  wind  a  trade.  1450 

And  though  some  change  it  for  the  worse. 
They  put  themselves  into  a  course. 
And  draw  in  store  of  customers. 
To  thrive  the  better  in  commerce : 
For  all  religions  flock  together,  1455 

Like  tame  and  wild  fowl  of  a  feather : 
To  nab  the  itches  of  their  sects. 
As  jades  do  one  another's  necks. 
Hence  'tis  hypocrisy  as  well 

Will  serve  t'  improve  a  church,  as  zeal ;  1460 

As  persecution  or  promotion. 
Do  equally  advance  devotion. 
Let  bus'ness,  like  ill  watches,  go 
Sometime  too  fast,  sometime  too  slow ; 
For  things  in  order  are  put  out  1405 

So  easy,  ease  itself  will  do  't : 
But  when  the  feat's  design'd  and  meant, 
.  What  miracle  can  bar  th'  event  ? 
For  'tis  more  easy  to  betray, 

Than  ruin  any  other  way.  1470 

All  possible  occasions  start, 
The  weightiest  matters  to  divert ; 
Obstruct,  perplex,  distract,  entangle, 
And  lay  perpetual  trains,  to  wrangle.* 


*  Exactly  the  advice  given  in  Aristophanes  to  the  1  ^. 
maker  turned  politician,  Eqnites,  v.  214.  Many  political  charae- 
tem,  in  the  time  of  Oliver,  seem  to  have  followed  It.  81  qoid  in- 
ter  comitia  diaceptandom,  qnssitis  diverdcnlii,  ant  iajectLi  bitef 


—I 
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Bat  in  afikiis  of  lessimport,  1475 

That  neither  do  as  good  nor  hart. 

And  they  receive  a«  little  by. 

Out-fawn  as  mach,  and  out  comply. 

And  seem  as  scrapiiloosly  just, 

To  bait  our  hooks  for  greater  trust  1406 

But  still  be  careful  to  cry  down 

All  public  actious,  tho*  our  own ; 

The  least  miscarriage  aggravate, 

And  charge  it  all  npon4he  state : 

Express  the  horrid'st  detestation,  14tt 

And  pity  the  distracted  nation  ; 

Tell  stories  scandalous  and  false, 

I'  th'  proper  language  of  cabals,* 

Where  all  a  subUe  statesman  says. 

Is  half  in  words,  and  half  in  face ;  1490 

As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 

Of  heads  and  shouldeis,  niKis  and  shrugs : 

Entrust  it  under  solemn  vows 

Of  mum,  and  silence,  and  the  rQ8e,t 

To  be  retail*d  again  in  whispers,  148& 

For  th'  easy  crwiulons  to  dtsperse. 

Thus  far  the  statesman — When  a  shout, 
Heard  at  a  distance,  put  him  out ; 
And  strait  another,  all  aghast, 
Rush*d  in  with  equal  fear  and  haste,  1500 

Who  star'd  about,  as  pale  as  death, 
And,  for  a  while,,  as  out  of  breath, 
Till,  having  gathered  up  his  wits, 

tsstos  dispatandi  scrnpiilis,  nt  rel  detenninatio  in  aiiud  tempof 
destineretar  procnmbant  De  regiis  concesslonibus  usque  ad 
diem  posternin  acriter  disputatnm  est;  diini  interea  scrapnlos 
nectnnt,  diaaemlaant  rixas,  scindunt  in  diversum  partes,  longis- 
que  oratiuncslls  tempus  terunt  olifcarchicht  et  demncratici. 

*  Mr.  Batter  has  seldom  been  so  inatteative  to  rhyme,  as  in 
this  and  the  following  couplet 

t  When  any  thing  was  said  in  confidence,  the  speaker  in  con- 
clusion generally  used  the  word  mum,  or  silence.  The  rose  was 
considered  bv  the  ancients  as  an  emblem  of  silence,  from  iu  be- 
ing dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  tlie  god  of  silence,  to  en- 
sage  him  to  conceal  the  actions  of  his  mother,  Venus.  Whence, 
in  rooms  designed  for  convivial  meetings,  it  was  customary  to 

Elace  a  rose  above  the  table,  to  signify  that  any  thing  there  spo- 
en  ought  never  to  be  divulged.    The  epigram  says : 

Est  rosa  flos  Veneris,  cujus  quo  facta  laterent, 
Harpucratl,  matris  dona,  dicavit  amor. 

Inde  rosam  roensis  hospes  suspendit  amicis, 
Conviva  at  sub  ek  dicta  taeenda  sciat. 

A  rose  was  fireqaently  figured  on  the  ceiling  of  rooms,  both  hi 
Engiaod  and  Germany 
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He  thtu  began  his  tale  by  fits  :* 

That  beiwtly  rabble— that  came  down  1505 

From  all  the  garrets — ^in  the  town, 
And  stalls,  and  shop-boards — ui  vast  swarms.- 
With  new-chalk'd  bills — and  rosty  arms. 
To  cry  the  canse— up,  heretofore. 
And  bawl  the  bishot»---oat  of  door ;  mil 

Are  now  drawn  up — ^in  greater  shoaJs, 
To  roast — and  broil  us  on  the  coals, 
And  all  the  grandees— of  our  memben 
Are  carbonading— on  the  emben ; 
Knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses —  151S 

Held  forth  by  rumps— of  pigs  and  geese. 
That  serve  for  characters — and  badges 
To  represent  their  personagea 
Each  bonfire  is  a  funeral  piloj 

In  which  they  roast,  and  scorch,  and  broil,  15M 

And  ev*ry  representative 
Have  vow'd  to  roast — and  Inroil  alive : 
And  'tis  a  miracle  we  are  not 
Already  sacrificed  incarnate ; 

For  while  we  wrangle  here,  and  jar,  1585 

W  are  grilly'd  all  at  Temple-bar ; 
Some,  on  the  sign-poet  of  an  ale-bouse. 
Hang  in  efiigy,  on  the  gallow8,t 
Made  up  of  rags  to  personate 

Respective  officers  of  state  ;  1530 

That,  henceforth,  they  may  stand  reputed, 
Froecrib'd  in  law,  and  executed. 
And,  while  the  work  is  carrying  on. 
Be  ready  listed  under  Dun, 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows,  1535 

And  tinder-box  of  all  his  fellows  ;t 


*  By  this  speaker  Is  represented  Sir  Martin  Noel.  whn.  while 
the  cabal  was  sitting,  brought  news  that  the  rump  pHrliniuenl 
was  dismissed,  the  secluded  members  brought  intti  the  hua  e, 
and  that  the  mob  of  London  approved  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Butler  tells  this  tale  for  Sir  Martin  with  wonderful  humor. 

t  For,  or  Instead  of,  a  gallows,  would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  cor- 
rect reading :  it  is  better  to  tutng  the  effigy  on  the  sign-post,  than 
the  original  on  the  lamp-iron. 

I  Dun  was  comfaion  hangman  at  that  Ume,  and  succeeding 
executioners  went  by  his  name,  till  eclipsed  by  squire  Ketch. 
But  the  character  here  delineated  was  certainly  intended  for  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig,  knight  of  the  shire,  in  the  long  parliament,  for 
the  county  of  Leicester,  and  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
bouse  of  commons  impeached  by  the  king  In  the  beginning  of 
that  parliament  He  brought  in  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the 
sail  of  Strallord,  and  the  bill  against  opiscopacy ;  though  the 
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The  activ*Bt  member  of  the  five, 

As  well  wt  the  meet  primitive  ; 

Who,  for  his  faithful  service  then, 

Is  chosen  for  a  fifth  agen :  ISM 

For  since  the  state  has  made  a  quint 

Of  generals,  he's  listed  in't* 

This  worthy,  as  the  world  will  say. 

Is  paid  in  specie,  his  own  way ; 

For,  moulded  to  the  life,  in  clouts,  154a 

They  've  pick'd  from  dunghills  hereabouts, 


latter  was  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Deering  at  his  procnreinenL 
He  also  broaglit  ia  t)ie  bill  for  the  militia.  Lord  Clarendon  says, 
he  was  used  like  the  dove  .out  of  the  arte,  to  try  what  footing  the 
party  conld  have  for  their  designs.  He  was  a  hot>headed  re- 
pablican,  and  made  great  disturbances  afterwards  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Oliver  and  Richard.  He  was  always  ene  of  the  rnuip ; 
and  a  little  before  this  time,  when  the  committee  of  safety  had 
been  set  up,  and  the  rump  excluded,  he  had  seized  Portsmonih 
for  their  use.  It  is  probable  that  he  might  call  Sir  Arthur  by  tbe 
hangman's  name,  either  fur  some  barbarous  execution  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  done  in  a  military  way,  or  for  his  forwardness 
and  zeal  in  parliament  in  bringing  the  royalists  to  execution,  nnd 
the  king  himself:  for  I  find  three  addresses,  which  we  may  well 
suppose  were  promoted  by  him  ;  one  from  tbe  garrisons  of  New 
castle  and  Tinmonth,  where  Hazlerig  was  governor;  another 
from  the  mayor  and  aldennen  of  Newcastle ;  and  a  third  from 
the  countv  of  Leicester,  which  Hazlerig. represented;  all  of 
them  for  the  trial  of  the  kings  Dun,  however,  is  sometimes  put 
for  don  or  knight,  as  at  line  110  of  the  next  canto.  Before 
Monk*s  intentions  were  known,  Hazlerig,  in  a  conversation  with 
him,  said,  "I  see  which  way  things  are  going;  monarchy  will 
*'  be  restored ;  and  then  I  know  what  will  liecome  of  me.** 
"  Pugh,"  replied  Monk,  "  I  will  secure  you  for  two-pence."  In 
no  long  time  after,  when  the  secret  was  out,  Hazlerig  sent  Monk 
a  letter,  with  two-pence  «nciosed.  This  incident  is  mentioned 
in  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  printed  at 
Oxford.  Sir  Arthur  enlisted  many  soldiers,  and  had  a  regiment 
called  bis  Lobsters. 

Without  pretending  that  Butler  had  any  view  in  this  to  the 
ancients,  it  reminds  me  of  the  magnificent  titles  given  to  suc- 
cessful generals.  Fabius,  I  think,  was  called  the  shield.  Mar- 
cel I  us  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  Sclpio  the  thunderbolt  of  war. 
Swift  excelled  in  this  species  of  humor : 

Would  you  descril>e  Turenne  or  Trump, 
Tliink  of  a  bucket  or  a  pump. 

*  Qat'iit,  that  is,  a  quorum  of  five.  After  the  death  of  CrcHS- 
well,  and  the  deposition  of  Richard,  when  the  rump  parliament 
was  restored,  lest  any  commander-in-chief  should  again  usurp 
the  sovereignty,  they  resolved  that  their  speaker  should  hold 
the  offices  both  of  general  and  admiral,  which  for  a  time  he  did. 
The  government  of  the  anny  was  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
seven  commissioners,  of  whom  Hazlerig  was  one.  And  again, 
February  II,  1650,  Monk,  Hazlerig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  AInred, 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  govern  the  army.  Whiteloek*t 
«rords  are,  "that  Hazlerig  did  drive  on  furiously.*' 
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He's  mounted  on  a  hazel  bavin* 

A  cropp'd  malig;nant  baker  gave  'em  ;t 

And  to  the  largest  bonfire  riding, 

They  've  roasted  Cook  akeady,  and  Pride  in  ;t    1550 

On  whom,  in  equipage  and  state. 

His  scare-crow  fellow-members  wait, 

And  march  in  order,  two  and  two, 

As  at  thanksgivings  th'  us'd  to  do ; 

Each  in  a  tatter'd  talisman,  1555 

Like  vermin  in  effigy  slain. 

But,  what's  more  dreadful  than  the  rest. 
Those  rumps  are  but  the  tail  o'  th'  beast. 
Set  up  by  popish  engineers. 

As  by  the  crackers  plainly  appears ;  1560 

For  none  but  Jesuits  have  a  mission 
To  preach  the  faith  with  ammunition. 
And  propagate  the  church  with  powder; 
Their  founder  was  a  blown -up  soldier.^ 
Those  spiritual  pioneers  o'  th'  whore's,  1565 

That  have  the  charge  of  all  her  stores ; 
Since  first  they  faird  in  their  designs,|| 
To  take  in  heav'n  by  springing  mines, 
And,  with  unanswerable  barrels 
Of  gunpowder,  dispute  their  quarrels,  1570 

Now  take  a  course  more  practicable, 
By  laying  trains  to  fire  ihe  rabble, 
And  blow  us  up,  in  th'  open  streets. 


•  An  hazel  fagot,  such  as  bakers  heat  their  ovens  with. 

t  Pillory,  and  cropping  the  ears,  was  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  bakers  who  made  short  weight,  or  bad  bread.  The  sectaries 
called  all  those  mallgnants  who  were  not  of  their  party. 

X  Cook  was  solicitor  at  the  king's  trial ;  he  drew  up  a  charge 
against  him ;  and  was  ready  with  a  formal  plea,  in  case  the 
king  had  submitted  to  the  jarhdlction  of  the  court.  The  plea 
was  printed,  and  answered  by  Butler,  in  his  Remains,  (not  the 

Knuine  ones,  vol.  I.  p.  116.)  Lord  Clarendon  allows  him  tt. 
LVe  been  a  man  of  abilities.  His  defence  at  his  trial  was  liold 
and  manly,  though  not  discreet  or  judicious.  Pride  has  been 
spoken  of  before.  It  was  he  who  garbled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, causing  41  members  to  be  seized  and  confined,  and  deny- 
ing entrance  to  160  more ;  several  otliers  being  terrified  declined 
sitting,  and  left  the  house  to  about  150,  who  passed  the  vote  for 
the  trial  of  the  king.  This  expulsion  was  called  Colonel  Pride's 
Purge,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  rump  parliament. 

$  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  Spanish  gen* 
tleman,  and  bred  a  soldier :  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna 
by  the  French  in  1521. 

11  Alludmg  to  the  gunpowder-plot,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
supposed  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  for  which 
Garnet  and  Oldcorn  tinffered. 
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Di^giiis'd  in  mmps,  tike  sambenitei,* 
More  like  to  ruin  and  confound,  1575 

Than  all  their  doctrines  undergroand. 
Nor  have  they  chosen  rumps  amiflB,t 
For  symbols  of  state-mysteries ; 
Tho'  some  suppose,  'twas  but  to  shew- 
How  much  they  scom'd  the  saints,  the  few,        1580 
Who,  'cause  they  're  wasted  to  the  stumps. 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps.t 
But  Jesuits  have  deeper  reaches 
In  ail  their  politic  far-fetches ; 
And  from  the  Coptic  priest,  Kirchenis,  1585 

Found  out  this  mystic  way  to  jeer  us  :§ 
For,  as  the  Egyptians  us'd  by  bees 
T*  express  their  ancient  Ptolemies,|| 
And  by  their  stings,  the  swords  they  wore. 
Held  forth  authority  and  pow'r ;  1500 

Because  these  subtle  anunals 
Bear  all  their  int'resto  in  their  toils ; 
And  when  they  're  once  impair'd  in  that. 


*  Persons  wearing  the  sambenlto:  a  straight  yellow  coat 
without  sleeves,  having  the  picture  of  the  devil  palnied  upon 
it  in  black,  wherein  the  officers  of  the  inquisition  ditguiae  and 
expose  heretics  afler  their  condemnation. 

f  The  several  pleasant  arguments  which  follow,  may  be  seen 
In  a  prose  tract,  of  the  author's,  called  a  speech  made  at  the 
Kota.    Remains,  vol.  i.  page  3^20. 

t  Lord  Clarendon  says,  thev  were  called  the  rump  parlia- 
ment, as  being  the  fag  end  of  a  carcass  long  since  expired  : 
they  were  reduced  to  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  original 
aunilier. 

$  The  Christians  in  Egypt  are  called  Coptics,  from  a  city  in  or 
near  which  many  of  them  dwelt.  [Dr.  Nash  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  Cojittc  very  easily ;  but  if  the  reader  has  any  wish  to 
puzzle  his  brains  in  a  research  upon  this  point,  he  has  only  to 
turn  to  any  woric  where  ancient  Egypt  is  treated  of,  and  he  will 
immediately  get  into  an  etymological  chase  with  Cnpti,  Giptn, 
Gibbetu,  .^gopthus,  and  King  Copte,  that  will  assure  him  good 
sport  and  carry  him  far  beyond  the  Doctor's  city ;  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  glance  at  Todd's  definition, — "  Coptick^  from  Cop- 
*tus,  converted,  by  changing  K  intoG,  into  the  Gr.  Aiyvirrot.**] 
Athanasius  Kircher,  the  Jesuit,  wrote  many  ImmIcs  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Egypt,  one  of  them  is  called  OBdipus  Egyptiacus ; 
for  whfch  he  says  he  studied  the  Egyptian  mysteries  twenty 
years. 

II  As  the  Egyptians  anciently  represented  their  kings  under 
the  emblem  of  a  bee,  which  has  the  power  of  dispensing  bene- 
fits and  Inflicting  punishment;  by  its  honey  and  its  sting,  thonsh 
the  poet  attends  principally  to  the  energy  which  it  bears  in  Its 
tail;  so  the  citizens  cf  London  significtntiy  represented  this 
fog-eiid  of  a  parliament  by  the  rumps,  or  tail-paru.  of  sheep  aari 
other  animals :  some  editions  read  antique  Ptolemies. 
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Are  bankdi'd  their  wefl-otder'd  itate : 
They  thought  all  goFemineiits  were  beit  1S0S 

By  6erBglyphic  mmpe  ezpreet 
For,  SB  in  bodies  natural, 
The  rump's  the  AmdaraeBt  of  all ; 
So,  in  a  commonwealth  or  realmf 
The  gOYemment  is  eaUed  the  helm^  1600 

With  which,  like  vessehi  under  sail, 
They're  tum'd  and  winded  by  the  tail 
The  tail,  which  birds  and  fishes  steer, 
Their  courses  with,  thro'  sea  and  air; 
|1  To  whom  the  rudder  of  the  rump  is  160S 

The  same  thmg  with  the  stem  and  compon, 
This  shews,  how  perfectly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  m  nature  jump. 
For  as  a  fly  that  goes  to  bed. 

Rests  with  his  tail  above  his  head,*  1010 

So,  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours. 
The  rabble  are  the  siqireme  powers. 
That  hois'd  us  on  their  backs,  to  show  Us 
A  jadish  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us. 
'  The  learned  rabbins  of  the  jews  101ft 

Write,  there's  a  bone,  which  they  call  luez,t 

*  Several  lorts  of  flies,  having  their  fan  legs  shorter  diaa 
their  hind  legs,  aie  generally  seen  at  rest  with  their  heads 
downward. 

t  Elien  Eua,  and  Maaasseh  Ben  Israel,  taught,  that  there  Is 
a  bone  In  the  mmp  of  a  man  of  the  sixe  and  shape  of  half  a 
pea ;  ftom  which,  as  from  an  inowmptlUe  seed,  the  whole  man 
would  be  perfectly  formed  at  the  resnrtectlon.  Kematns,  vol.  L 
p.  390.  The  rabbins  fonnd  their  wild  conjectores  on  Genesis,  c. 
zlviii.  V.  3  aad  3,  where  Las  seems  to  mean  the  name  of  a 
place,  not  of  a  bone.  **  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God  Al- 
**  mighty  appeared  unto  me  at  Las,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
*  blessed  me.  and  said.  Behold  I  will  make  thee  flralt(UI.  and 
**  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  mal»  tliee  a  moltitade  of  people, 
**  and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  aAer  thee  for  an  everlasting 
**  possession.**  See  more,  Agrippa  de  oceultft  philosophIA,  1. 1. 
e.  90.  Baxtorf,  in  his  Chaldean  Dietianary,  under  the  word  Los, 
says,  it  is  the  name  of  a  hnmaa  bone,  which  the  Jews  look 


obbn  as  incormptlble.  In  a  book  called  Breshith  Rabboth,  sect 
Sd,  it  is  said,  that  Adrian  redneing  the  bones  to  powder,  askea 
the  rabbin  Jehoshuan^  ( Jesaah  the  son  of  HannUth)  how  God 


would  raise  man  at  the  day  of  Judgment  1  ftom  the  Lux,  replied 
the  rabbin:  how  do  you  know  iti  says  Adrian :  bring  me  one, 
and  you  shall  see,  says  Jehoshuang ;  one  was  produced,  and  at . 
methods,  by  fire,  pounding,  <bc.  tried,  but  in  vain.  (French 
note.)  In  the  General  Dictionary,  art  Barehoehebas,  (or,  tbfr 
son  of  tlie  star,)  we  read,  that  the  Jewish  authors  suppose  that 
Hadrian  was  in  person  in  the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  that  he 
besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Bitter,  and  that  he  then  had  this 
conference  with  the  rabbL  See  Manasse  Bea-Israsl  de  Bespr- 
lectione,  Ub.  iL  cap.  15. 
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I'  th'  rump  of  man,  of  rach  a  Tirtae, 

No  force  in  nature  can  do  hurt  to ; 

And  therefore,  at  the  last  great  day. 

All  th'  other  memben  shall,  they -say,  168C 

Simng  out  of  thk,  as  from  a  seed 

All  aorta  of  Tegetala  proceed ; 

From  whence  the  learned  aona  of  art, 

Oa  eacrum  justly  stile  that  part:* 

Then  what  can  better  represent,  1635 

Than  this  rump  bone,  the  parliament? 

That  after  seVral  rude  ejections, 

And  as  prodigious  resurrections. 

With  new  revendoiiB  of  nine  lives. 

Starts  up,  and,  like  a  cat,  reyives  7t  163§ 

But  now  alas !  they  're  all  expir'd. 

And  th'  house,  as  well  as  memben,  fir*d ; 


*  The  lowest  of  the  ▼ertebra,  or  lather  the  bone  below  the 
vertebra,  is  so  called;  not  for  the  reason  wittily  assigned  by 
oar  poet,  bat,  as  Bartholine  says,  because  it  is  much  bigger  than 
any  of  the  TerteltHrn,— vel  qnod  partibas  obsoosnis,  natar&  ipsi 
occnltatb,  subjacet ;  saeram  eaim  execiabile ;  as  in  Virgil : 

Avri  sacra  flunes. 

t  The  ramp,  property  so  called,  began  at  Colonel  Pride*s  Purge 
above-mendoned,  a  little  befwe  the  king*s  death ;  and  had  the 
supreme  authority  about  five  years.  Cromwell,  Lamtwrt,  Harri- 
son, Ice,  turned  out  the  rump,  April  23, 1653,  and  soon  afterward 
^  Cromwell  usurped  the  administration,  and  held  It  almost  five 
yean  move.  After  Cromwell's  death,  and  the  deposition  of  his 
son  Uchard,  the  rump  parliament  was  restcmed  by  Lamt>ert  and 
other  officers  of  the  army,  the  excluded  members  not  being  per- 
mitted to  sit  They  began  their  meeting  May  7, 1659,  in  numbei 
about  forty-two.  On  some  animosities  and  quarrels  between 
them  and  the  army,  they  were  prevented  again  firom  sitting,  by 
Lambert  and  the  officers,  October  13,  in  the  same  year.  After 
this,  the  officers  chose  a  committee  of  safety  o/  twenty-three 
persons.  These  administered  the  affitirs  of  government  till 
December  SO,  when,  finding  themselves  generally  hated  and 
slighted,  and  wanting  money  to  pay  the  soldiers,  Fleetwood  and 
the  rest  of  them  desired  the  rump  to  return  to  the  exercise  of 
their  trust  At  length,  by  means  of  General  Monk,  about  eighty 
of  the  old  secluded  members  resumed  their  places  in  the  house ; 
upon  which  most  of  the  rumpers  quitted  it  Mr.  Butler,  in  his 
Genuine  Remains,  vol.L  p.  390,  says,  *'  Nothing  can  bear  a  nearer 
**  resemblance  lo  the  luz,  or  rnmiHiwne  of  the  ancient  rabbins, 
*' than  the  present  parliament,  that  has  been  so  many  years 
"dead,  and  rotten  under  ground,  to  any  man's  thinking,  that  the 
**  ghosts  of  some  of  the  members  thereof  have  transmigrated 
*4nto  other  pariiaments,  and  some  into  those  parts  from  whence 
**  there  is  no  redemption,  should  nevertheless,  at  two  several  and 
** respective  resurrections  startup,  like  the  dragon's  teeth  that 
"  were  sown,  into  living,  natural,  and  carnal  members.  And, 
*|  hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  physicians  and  anatomists  call 
"this  bone  os  sacrum,  or  the  holy  bone." 
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Consnm'd  in  kenneb  by  the  root, 

With  which  they  other  fine  pot  out ; 

Condemned  t'  ungovemiiig  diitraa^  less 

And  paltry  private  wretcfaednev ; 

Worse  than  the  devil  to  privation. 

Beyond  aU  hopes  of  reetoration ; 

And  parted,  like  the  body  and  soul, 

From  all  domuiion  and  contronl.*  1640 

We  who  could  lately,  with  a  look* 

Enact,  eetabliab,  or  revoke. 

Whose  arbitrary  nods  grave  law. 

And  frowns  kept  multitudes  in  awe ; 

Before  the  bluster  of  whose  huff,  1045 

All  hats,  as  in  a  storm,  flew  off; 

Ador'd  and  bow'd  to  by  the  great, 

Down  to  the  footman  and  valet ; 

Had  more  bent  knees  than  chapel  mats, 

And  prayeni  than  the  crowns  of  hats,  105O 

Shall  now  be  scom'd  as  wretchedly : 

For  ruin's  just  as  low  as  high.; 

Which  might  be  suffered,  were  it  all 

The  horror  that  attends  our  fall : 

For  some  of  us  have  scores  more  large  less 

Than  heads  and  quarters  can  discharge ; 

And  others,  who,  by  restless  scraping. 

With  public  frauds,  and  private  rapine. 

Have  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  amass'd, 

Would  gladly  lay  down  all  at  last ;  106O 

And,  to  be  but  undone,  entail 

Their  vessels  on  perpetual  jail. 

And  bless  the  devil  to  let  them  farms 

Of  forfeit  souls,  on  no  worse  terms. 

This  said,  a  near  and  louder  shout  IMf 

Put  aU  th'  assembly  to  the  rout. 
Who  now  began  t'  out-run  their  fear. 
As  horses  do,  from  those  they  bear ; 
But  crowded  on  with  so  much  haste, 
Until  they  'd  block'd  the  passage  fast,  1670 

And  barricado'd  it  with  haunches 


*  These  Itaes  paint  well  the  hviiKer  and  thiist  after  power  In 
ambitioiu  minds.  Aristotle's  Politic.  lib  3,  relates  the  complaint 
of  Jason,  that  when  he  had  not  empire,  he  was  famished,  for 
be  knew  not  how  to  live  as  a  private  man.  Commentators 
think  Tiberias  alladed  to  this  saying  in  his  rebuke  to  Agrlpplna, 
recorded  by  Tacltns,  An.  iv.  53,  and  Saetonins  in  Tiberlo,  cap. 
53.  **  What,  child,  because  you  do  not  govern  us  all.  do  von 
"thhik  yooxself  wronged  r  ' 
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Of  oatward  men,  and  bolks  and  panncfaes, 

That  with  their  thouMere  strove  to  aqaeeze, 

And  rather  save  a  crippled  pieee 

Of  all  their  crnsh'd  and  broken  memben,  1875 

Than  have  them  grilly'd  on  the  embezB ; 

Still  pressing  on  with  heavy  packs 

Of  one  another  on  then-  backs, 

The  van  guard  could  no  longer  bear 

The  charges  of  the  forlorn  rear,  1680 

But,  borne  down  headl<Hig  by  the  rout, 

Were  trampled  sorely  under  foot; 

Yet  nothing  proved  so  formidable. 

As  th'  honid  cook'ry  of  the  rabble : 

And  fear,  that  keeps  all  feelings  oat,  1(85 

As  leswr  pains  are  by  the  gout. 

Relieved  'em  with  a  fresh  supply 

Of  rally*d  force,  enough  to  fly. 

And  beat  a  Tuscan  running  horee, 

Whose  jockey-rider  is  all  spurs.*  1600 


*  Races  of  this  kind  are  practised  both  in  the  Corto  at  1 
and  at  Florence.  At  Rome,  In  the  carnival,  there  are  five  or 
sis  honee  trained  on  purpose  for  this  diversion.  They  aie 
drawn  npalNreast.in  the  Piazza  del  Popnlo;  and  certain  halla, 
with  little  sharp  spikes,  are  hang  along  their  nunpe,  which  sonw 
to  spur  them  on  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  not 
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PART  III.    CANTO  IH. 

THE.  AK6UMENT. 

Thb  Knight  and  Squire's  prodigiomi  fligiiC 
To  quit  th'  enchanted  bow'r  by  night 
He  plods  to  tnni  his  amorous  suit, 
T^'a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute: 
Repairs  to  counsel,  to  advise 
'Bout  managing  the  enterprise  ; 
But  first  resolves  to  try  by  letter, 
And  one  more  iur  address,  to  get  hn. 
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CANTO  III  • 

Who  would  believe  what  strange  bugbean 

Mankind  createe  itself,  of  fean, 

That  spring,  like  fern,  that  insect  weed. 

Equivocally,  without  seed,t 

And  have  no  possiblo  foundation, 

But  merely  m  th'  imagination? 

And  yet  can  do  more  dreadful  feats 

Than  hags,  with  all  their  imps  and  teats ; 

Make  more  bewitch  and  haunt  themsefves. 

Than  all  their  nurseries  of  elves. 

For  fear  does  things  so  like  a  witch. 


*  TIm  Editor  was  much  inclined  to  follow  the  plan  of  ibe 
Freneh  transtalor,  and  place  this  before  the  preceding  canto; 
bat  he  was  afraid  to  alter  the  form  which  Butler  himself  had 
made  choice  of,  especially  as  the  poet  had  talcen  the  pains  to  re- 
capitulate and  explain  the  foregoing  adventure,  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  rsader^s  memory. 


t  He  calls  it  an  insect  weed,  on  the  supposition  of  Its  beini 
ffed,  as  many  Insects  were  thought  to  be,  not  by  the  natural 
generation  or  their  own  kinds,  but  by  the  cormpdon  of  otiier 


substances,  or  the  spontaneous  fecundity  of  matter.  This  is  call- 
ed equivocal  generation,  in  contradistinction  to  unequivocal,  or 
that  which  is  Drought  alxrat  by  a  natural  succession  and  deriva- 
tion, fkom  an  en,  a  seed,  or  a  root,  of  the  same  animal  or  vege- 
table. Plants  of  the  cryptogamla  class,  ferns,  mosses,  flags,  and 
fUnguses,  have  their  seeds  and  flowers  so  small  as  not  to  bo 
discernible;  so  that  the  ancients  held  them  to  be  without  seed. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  says,  Filicls  duo  genera,  nee  flo- 
lem  habent}  nee  semen,  (lib.  zzvii.  c.  9.)  Mr.  Durham  says,  the 
capsules  are  hardly  a  quarter  so  big  as  a  grain  of  sand,  and  yet 
may  contain  an  hundred  seeds.  rOur  ancestors,  believing  that 
this  plant  produced  seed  that  was  wvisible,  concluded  that  those 
who  possessed  the  secret  of  wearing  it  about  them  would  be- 
come likewise  invisible.    See  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

Qad$, We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cocksure ;  we  have  the 

receipt  offem-atedy  we  walk  invisible. 

Cftom*.  Nay,  by  my  fhith ;  I  think,  you  are  more  beholdea  lo 
the  night ^} 
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'Tib  haiil  f  nnriddle  which  k  which ; 

Sets  up  commonities  of  senses. 

To  chop  and  change  intelligences ; 

As  Rosicnician  virtuosi's  15 

Can  see  with  earn,  and  hear  with  noses  ;* 

And  when  they  neither  see  nor  hear, 

Have  more  than  both  supply'd  by  fear, 

That  makes  them  in  the  dark  see  visions. 

And  hag  themselves  with  apparitions,  80 

And,  when  their  eyes  discover  least. 

Discern  the  subtlest  objects  best ; 

Do  things  not  contrary  alone, 

To  th'  course  of  nature,  but  its  own,t 

The  courage  of  the  bravest  daunt,  SS 

And  turn  poltroons  as  valiant : 

For  men  as  resolute  appear 

With  too  much,  as  too  little  fear ; 

And,  when  they  're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 

Will  run  away  from  death,  by  dying  ;t  30 

Or  turn  again  to  stand  it  out. 

And  those  they  fled,  like  lions,  rout 

*  A  banter  on  the  marquis  of  Woreester's  seaatlings  of  Inven- 
tions. Edffinnd  Somerset,  marquis  of  Worcester,  pablislMd,  in 
1663,  a  centnry  of  the  names  and  scantlings  of  snch  inventions, 
as,  says  he,  **I  can  cali  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected.*' 
The  book  is  a  mere  table  of  contents,  a  list. only  of  an  faandred 
Iffojects,  mostly  impossibilities ;  though  he  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered the  art  of  performing  ail  of  them.  How  to  make  an  on 
sinkable  ship— how  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide— how  to  fly- 
how  to  use  all  the  senses  indifferently  for  each  other,  to  talk  by 
colors,  and  to  read  by  the  taste— how  to  converse  by  the  jan- 
gling of  bells  out  of  tune,  See.  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  see  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors ; 
and  Collinses  Peerage,  article  Beaufort,  where  ^is  that  most  ex 
traordinary  patent  which  Charles  the  First  granted  to  the  mar 
quis.  Panurge,  in  Rabelais,  says :  qne  ses  lunettes  lui  faisoient 
entendre  beaucoup  plus  clair.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  says,  **  He  is  gone  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard.** 
**  This  is  an  art  to  teach  men  to  see  with  their  ears,  and  hear 
*'  with  their  eyes  and  noses,  as  it  has  been  found  true  by  ezpe- 
*'rience  and  demonstration,  If  we  may  believe  the  history  of  the 
"  Spaniard,  that  could  see  words,  and  swallow  music  by  holding 
"  the  peg  of  a  fiddle  between  his  teeth,  or  him  that  could  sing 
*'  his  part  backward  at  first  sight,  which  those  that  were  near 
"  him  might  hear  with  their  noses.**  Sutler's  Bemains,  vol.  11 
p,  345.  Our  poet  probably  means  to  ridicule  Sir  Kenelm  Digbv, 
and  some  treatises  written  by  Dr.  fiulwer,  authpr  of  the  Artiil' 
cial  Changeling. 

t  Suppose  we  read ; 

but  their  own. 

t         Hostem  dum  Aigeret,  se  Fannins  ipse  peramit, 
Hie,  rogo,  non  (taror  est,  ne  moriare,  mofl. 

MartUb.S,Ep.80L 
19» 
f 
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ThiiHiidibiitluidpffWdtDotnM,        • 
WhO)  by  the  f  oriM,  left  peidiie. 
And  haunted  witli  deteehmente,  eent  3S 

From  minhali  Legion's  rapBMnt,* 
Ww  hy  a  fiuid,  as  eoonteifeit, 
BelieT'd  and  reaea'd  with  a  cheat. 
When  nothuq^  hot  hunMlf»  and  lioar, 
WaB  both  the  mips  and  conjorer  ;t  41 

As  by  the  raks  o^  th*  Tiituoa, 
It  follows  in  dae  iaaa  of  poesie. 

Disguised  in  all  the  madcs  of  night* 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight. 
And  Uindinan's  bofF,  to  grope  his  way,  49 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day ; 
Who  took  his  dark  and  desp'rate  oomBe, 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  horse ; 
And  by  an  unknown  devil  led,| 
He  knew  as  litUe  whither,  fled,  Si 

He  never  was  in  greater  need, 
Nor  less  capacity  of  speed ; 
Disabled,  both  in  man  and  beast, 
To  fly  and  run  away,  his  bast  :§ 
To  keep  the  enemy,  and  fear,  55 

From  equal  felling  on  his  rear. 
And  though,  with  kicks  and  bangs  he  ply'd. 
The  further  and  the  nearer  side ; 

*  Dr.  Grey  rappo968  that  Stephen  Marshal,  a  famoas  preacher 
amoog  the  Presbyterians,  Is  here  Intended.  Bat  the  word  mar- 
shal, 1  am  inclined  to  think,  denotes  a  title  of  office  and  rank, 
not  the  name  of  any  particnlar  man.  Legion  may,  In  this  place, 
be  nsed  for  the  name  of  a  leader,  or  captain  of  a  company  of 
devils,  not  the  eom|)»ny  itsel£  The  meaning  is,  that  the  knight 
was  haunted  by  a  crew  of  devils,  such  as  that  in  the  Gospel, 
which  claimed  the  name  of  Legion,  becanse  they  were  many ; 
fhongh  it  might  be  a  devilish  mortification  to  attend  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  Burgess  and  Stephen  Marshal,  who  are  said  to  have 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  above  seven  hoars 
without  ceasing. 

t  The  poet,  with  great  wit,  rallies  the  Imaginary  and  ground- 
lesis  fears  which  niDssess  some  persons:  and  from  wlienee  pro- 
eeed  the  tales  or  ghosts  and  apparitions,  imps,  conjurers,  and 
witches.  Tully  says,  nollte  enim  putare— eos  qui  aiiquid  impie 
scelerateque  commiserint,  agitari  et  perterreri  fhriamm  tsdis  «r- 
dentibns:  sua  quemque  frans,  et  suus  terror  maxima  vexat: 
saum  quemque  sceius  agltat,  amentiaque  afficit :  sue  male  co- 
gttadones  consclentiaeque  animi  terrent.  Hssuntimplis  assidna 
domesticcque  furie.  Pro  S.  Rosclo,  cap.  zziv.  The  same  thought 
may  be  found  in  the  Athenian  orator,  ^schlnes. 

t  It  was  Ralpho  who  conveyed  the  knight  out  of  the  widow's 
hobse,  though  unknown. 

4  Tliat  is,  to  do  his  best  at  flyiiw  and  running  away,  in  csder 
••  VMp  the  easmy,  and  fear,  from  fitUing  equally  oa  his  lesr. 
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As  Manieii  ride  with  all  thoir  fmot. 
And  tug  as  if  they  row'd  the  hone,  60 

And  when  the  hackney  sails  most  swifts 
Believe  they  lag,  or  ran  a-drtfl ; 
So,  tho'  he  posted  e'er  so  fast, 
His  fear  was  greater  than  his  haste : 
For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wuid»  65 

Believes  'tis  always  left  behind. 
But  when  the  mom  began  t'  appear^ 
And  shift  t'  another  soene  his  fear. 
He  foond  bift  new  officious  shade, 
That  came  so  timely  to  his  aid,  70 

*And  fore'd  bun  fipom  the  foe  t'  escape. 
Had  tum'd  itself  to  Ralpbo's  shape. 
So  like  m  penon»  garb,  and  pitch, 
'Twas  hard  t'  interpret  which  was  which. 

For  Ralpho  had  no  sooner  told  75 

The  lady  all  he  had  t'  unfold, 
But  she  convey'd  him  out  of  sight. 
To  entertain  th'  approaching  Knight ;  * 
And  while  he  gave  himself  divernon, 
T'  accommodate  his  beast  and  person,  80 

And  put  his  beard  mto  a  posture 
At  best  advantege  to  accost  her. 
She  order'd  th'  anti-masquerade. 
For  hii  reception,  aforesaid : 

But,  when  the  ceremony  was  done,  88 

The  liffbts  put  out,  the  furies  gone, 
And  Hudibras,  among  the  rest, 
Convey'd  away,  as  £^lpho  gnWd,* 
The  wretched  caitiff,  aU  alone. 
As  he  bdiev'd,  began  to  moan,  ot 

And  tell  his  story  to  himself. 
The  Knight  mistook  him  for  an  elf ; 
And  did  so  still,  till  he  began 
To  scruple  at  Ralph's  outward  man. 
And  thought,  because  they  oft'  agreed  08 

T*  appear  in  one  another's  stead. 
And  act  the  saint's  and  devil's  part. 
With  undistinguishable  art. 
They  might  have  done  so  now,  perhaps, 

*  It  It  beie  said  that  Salpho  guessed  bis  master  was  conveyed 
away,  and  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  all  alone  when  he  had 
made  his  lamentatioo :  bat  this  seems  to  be  a  slip  of  memory  ia 
the  poet,  for  some  parts  of  his  lamentations  are  not  at  all  appU- 
cable  to  his  own  case,  but  plainly  designed  for  hhi  master's  hoar- 
lag:  such  an  v.  1371, 4x.  of  Part  iii.  c  L 
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And  put  oa  one  Another's  shapes ;  too 

And  therefore,  to  resolve  the  doubt. 

He  star'd  npon  him,  and  crjr'd  out, 

What  art?  my  Squire,  or  that  bold  sprite 

That  took  his  place  and  shape  to-night?* 

Soiae  busy  independent  pug,  105 

Retainer  to  his  synagogue  ? 

Alas  \  quoth  he,  I'm  none  of  those 

Your  bosom  friends,  as  you  suppose, 

But  Ralph  himself,  your  tmsty  Squire^ 

Who  'as  dragg'd  your  donship  out  o'  the  mire,t      110 

And  from  th'  enchantments  of  a  widow, 

Who  'ad  tum'd  you  int'  a  beast,  have  freed  you ; 

And,  tho'  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Have  brought  you  safe,  where  now  you  are ; 

Which  you  wou'd  gratefully  repay,  115 

Your  constant  presbyterian  way.t 

That's  stranger,  quoth  the  Knight,  and  stranger, 

Who  gave  |pee  notice  of  my  danger ; 

Quoth  he,  Th'  infernal  conjurer 
Pursu'd,  and  took  me  prisoner ;  180 

And,  knowing  you  were  hereabout. 
Brought  me  along  to  find  you  out 
Where  I,  in  hugger-mugger  hid,§ 
Have  noted  all  they  said  or  did : 
And,  tho'  they  lay  to  him  the  pageant,  185 

I  did  not  see  him  nor  his  agent ; 
Who  play*d  their  sorceries  oat  of  sight, 
T'  avoid  a  fiercer  second  fight 
But  didst  thou  see  no  devils  then? 
Not  one,  quoth,  he,  but  cameU  men,  130 

A  little  worse  than  fiends  in  hell. 
And  that  she-devil  Jezebel, 
That  laugh'd  and  tee-he'd  with  derision 
To  see  them  take- your  deposition. 

*  Sir  Hodlbras,  we  may  remember^  though  he  had  no  objectioa 

to  consult  with  evil  spirits,  did  not  speak  of  them  with  much 

•  respect.  i 

t  The  word  don  is  often  nsed  to  signify  a  linight. 

t  The  poet  stiii  preserves  the  wrangling  temper  of  the  dissent- 
Idc  brethren. 

$  Thas  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet :  "  We  have  done  but  greenly 
"  in  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him,  poor  Ophelia."  "  All  the  mod 
'*  em  editions,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  give  it,  inprivau  ;  if  phrase- 
"  ology  is  to  be  changed,  as  words  grow  nncouth  by  disnse,  or 
"  gross  by  vulgarity,  the  history  of  every  language  will  be  lost ; 
*  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  words  of  any  author,  and  as  these 
*;  alterations  will  often  be  unskilftilly  made,  we  shall  in  time 
•*  have  very  little  of  his  meaning." 
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What  then,  qaoth  Hadibras,  was  he  135 

That  play'd  the  dev*!  to  examine  me  T 
A  rallying  weaver  in  the  town,* 
That  did  it  in  a  paraon's  gown, 
Whom  all  the  parish  take  for  gifted, 
But,  for  my  part,  I  ne'er  beliey'd  it :  140 

In  which  you  told  them  all  your  feats, 
Your  conscientious  frauds  and  cheats ; 
Deny'd  your  whipping,  and  confesB'd,t        ^ 


*  This  line  should  begin  a  new  paragraph,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
new  and  different  speaker. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  person  here  meant  was  Wil- 
liams, bishop  of  Lincoln,  aAerwards  archbishop  of  York.  Some 
of  his  tracts  seem  to  apologize  for  the  dissenters.— Letter  to  the 
Vicar  of  Grantham.— And  Holy  Table,  name  and  thing;  against 
placing  the  couimanion-table  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and 
setting  rails  before  It.  He  delivered  the  town  and  castle  of  Con- 
wy* to  the  parliament,  and  had  a  private  conference  with  Prynne 
and  others :  was  certainly  a  violent  opponent  of  Laud,  and  for 
some  time  a  favorite  with  the  dissenters.  Perhaps  his  great  pas- 
sion, pride,  and  vanity,  failings,  as  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Pennant 
says,  (Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  ii.  p.  295,)  to  which  his  coantrymen 
are  often  subject,  might  have  occasioned  him  to  espouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  dissenters,  in  order  to  show  his  resentment  to  Land 
and  Wren.  In  the  same  spirit  he  is  thought  to  have  delivered 
Conwy  to  General  Mytton,  because  he  had  been  su|)erseded  in 
the  custody  of  that  place  by  Prince  Rupert.  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  October,  1789,  is  a  letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
Archbishop  Williams,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
good  understanding  between  them.  The  date  is  September  1, 
1647.  Others  have  imagined  that  this  passage  alludes  to  Gra- 
ham, bishop  of  Orkney,  or  Adair,  bishop  of  Kilala.  In  Keith*s 
Lives  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  the  former,  we  read,  was  translated 
from  Dunblane  to  Orkney ;  which  see  he  held  from  1615  to  163S. 
Be  was  very  rich,  and  being  threatened  by  the  assembly  of  Glas- 
gow, he  renounced  his  episcopal  function ;  and  in  a  letter  to  that 
assembly  declared  his  unfeigned  sorrow  and  grief  for  having  ex- 
ercised so  sinful  an  office  in  tbe  church.  In  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Bishops  of  Scotland  to  1688,  Edin.  1755,  occurs  Alexander 
Lindsay,  who  continued  In  the  see  of  Dunkeld  till  1638,  when 
he  renounced  his  office,  abjured  episcopacy,  submitted  to  Pres- 
byterian parity,  and  accepted  from  the  then  rulers  his  former 
ehorcfa  of  St.  Mado*s.  In  the  opinion  of  others  this  reflection 
was  designed  for  Croft,  bishop  of  Hereford ;  who,  though  he 
could  not  have  been  directly  intended  by  the  squire,  might,  per- 
haps, be  obliquely  glanced  at  by  the  poet  In  1675,  two  or  three 
years  before  the  publication  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  came  out 
a  pamphlet  by  an  anonymous  writer,  but  generally  attributed  to 
the  bishop  of  Herefora,  called,  T^e  naked  TVtrCA,  a  title  which 
gives  a  striking  air  of  probability  to  the  supposition.  In  this 
piece  the  distinction  of  the  three  orders  of  the  church  is  flatly 
denied,  and  endeavored  to  be  disproved  :  the  surplice,  bowing  to- 
wards the  altar,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  other  cerem<Miies 
of  the  church  are  condemned ;  while  most  of  the  pleas  for  aoa 

*  Conwy  ■ifnilieB  the  Int  or  ehiof  of  vatan 
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The  naked  trath  of  eU  the  net, 

Mofe  pUuBly  then  the  ler'rend  writer  lis 

That  to  oar  ehnrchee  veil'd  hie  miter ; 

AU  which  they  took  in  black  and  white, 

And  eadgell'd  me  to  underwrite^ 

What  made  thee,  when  they  all  were  gone. 
And  none  bat  thoa  and  I  akme,  isoT 

To  act  the  devil,  and  forbear 
To  rid  me  of  my  bellieh  fear  7 

QdRh  he,  I  knew  your  constant  rate. 
And  frame  of  ap'rit  too  obstinate. 
To  be  by  me  prevailed  upon,  IM 

With  any  motives  of  my  own ; 
And  therefore  strove  to  coonterfeit 
The  dev*!  awhile,  to  nick  your  wit ; 
The  devil  that  is  your  constant  crony. 
That  only  can  prevail  upon  ye  ;  IM 

Else  we'  might  still  have  been  disputing. 
And  they  with  weighty  drubs  confuting. 

The  Knight,  who  now  began  to  find 
They  'd  left  the  enemy  behmd, 
And  saw  no  farther  harm  remain,  ISS 

Bat  feeble  weariness  and  pain. 
Perceived,  by  losing  of  their  way, 
They  'ad  gain'd  tlr  advantage  of  the  day. 
And,  by  declining  of  the  road. 
They  had,  by  chance,  their  rear  made  good ;        179 
He  ventured  to  dismiss  his  fear. 
That  parting's  wont  to  rant  and  tear. 
And  give  the  desp'ratest  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  its  back : 
For  having  paus'd  to  recollect,  m 

And  on  his  past  success  reflect, 
T*  examine  and  consider  why. 
And  whence,  and  how,  he  came  to  fly, 
And  when  no  devil  had  appeared. 
What  else  it  could  be  said  he  fear'd,  180 

It  put  him  in  so  fierce  a  rage. 
He  once  resolv'd  to  re-engage ; 
ToBs'd,  like  a  foot-ball,  back  again 
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coBfi>rml«ta  are  ipecloosly  and  xealonsly  supported.  This  nam- 
pUet  fell  not  within  the  compass  of  time  comprised  In  the 
U-.  m--  »_.. ^^  think  pi ■ 
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With  diame,  and  T«ngMiioe,  and  diidaiii.* 
Quoth  he,  It  waa  thy  cowardice, 
That  made  me  fmm  thia  leagfoer  rise, 
And  when  I'd  half  redac'd  the  place, 
To  quit  it  infamoosly  base. 
Was  better  cover'd  by  the  new 
Arriv'd  detachment,  than  I  knew  ;t 
To  slight  my  new  acquests,  and  run. 
Victoriously,  from  battles  won ; 
And,  reck'niug  all  I  gain'd  or  lost, 
To  sell  them  cheaper  than  they  cost , 
To  make  me  put  myself  to  flight. 
And,  conqu'ring,  run  away  by  night ; 
To  drag  me  out,  which  th'  haughty  foe 
Durst  never  have  presumed  to  do ; 
To  mount  me  in  the  dark,  by  force, 
Upon  the  bare  ridge  of  my  horM, 
Expos'd  in  querpo  to  their  rage. 
Without  my  arms  and  equipage  ;t 
Lest,  if  they  ventured  to  pursue, 
1  might  th'  unequal  fight  renew ; 
And,  to  preserve  my  outward  man, 
Aasum'd  my  place,  and  led  the  van. 

All  this,  quoth  Ralph,  I  did,  'tis  true, 
Nof  to  preserve  myself,  but  you : 
You,  who  were  damn'd  to  baser  drubs 
Than  wretches  feel  in  powd'ring  tubs,§ 
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*  cstnat  ingent 

tJiio  in  eorde  padar,  mlztoqae  tnsania  lucto, 
Et  fturiis  agltatos  amor,  et  conscia  vlrtos. 

^neis  z.  870. 

t  Here  leems  a  defect  in  oohsieney  and  lyntax.  The  Kalf  ht 
means,  that  It  was  dUhonorable  In  htm  to  entt  the  siege,  esfo- 
elally  when  relnrorced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Squire. 

t  QturpOt  from  the  Spanish  eoerpo,  eonras,  heie  signifies  a 
waistcoat,  or  close  Jacket  Butler,  In  MS.  Oommon-plaoe  book, 
says,  alt  coats  of  anus  were  defensive,  and  worn  npon  shields ; 
though  the  ancient  use  of  tliem  is  now  given  over,  and  men  fight 
in  querpo.  See  Jnnil  Etymolog*  to  fight  in  buffi  [**  Boy,  niv 
**  cloak  and  rapier ;  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of  my  rank  to  walk 
the  street*  in  qiurpo.*'  Beaumont  and  Fietcher.~Love*8  Cuie, 
U.I.] 

$  The  poet  often  leaves  room  for  various  coaJectnres.  Critics, 
to  explain  this  passage,  have  thought  of  the  Dutch  punishment 
of  pumping :  or  the  Salpetriere  prison  at  Paris :  of  the  martyrs 
ground  In  a  mill:  but  I  believe  it  alludes  to  the  old  method  of 
attempting  to  cure  the  venereal  disease  by  sodorifics,  mentimied 
under  the  words  sweatlng-lanthorns— to  preserve  you  ftom  the 
blows  or  pains  (the  cause  for  the  effect)  more  severe  than  those 
which  venereal  patients  suflbr  by  the  awkward  attempt  to  cure, 
before  the  use  of  mercury,  whieh  was  not  maoh  knowu  befiirs 
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To  iiioant  two-wheel'd  canoches,  wone 

Thmn  managing  a  wooden  hone  f 

Dragged  oat  thro'  straiter  holes  by  th'  ean, 

Enui'd  or  coup'd  for  peijaren  ;t 

Who,  tho*  th'  attempt  had  piov'd  m  vain,  StS 

Had  had  no  reason  to  complam ; 

Bot,  since  it  pioeper'd,  'tis  unhandsome 

To  blame  the  hand  that  paid  your  ransom. 

And  rescuM  your  obnoxious  bones 

From  unavoidable  battoons.  SM 

The  en6my  was  reinforc'd. 

And  we  disabled  and  unhors'd, 

Disarm*d,  unqualify'd  for  fight, 

And  no  way  left  but  hasty  flight. 

Which,  tho'  as  desp'rate  in  th^  aaempt,t  ttft 

Has  giv'n  you  freedom  to  condemn 't 

But  were  our  bones  in  fit  condition 

To  reinforce  the  expedition, 

'Tis  now  unseasonable  and  vain. 

To  think  of  falling  on  again :  S30 

No  martial  project  to  surprise 


the  restwation :  Batler  is  so  loose  in  his  grammatieal  consttiie- 
tion,  that  powderiDg  may  allnde  to  drabs,  and  signify  violent,  as 
at  V.  1055  of  this  canto : 

Laid  on  in  haste  with  sach  a  powder. 
That  blows  grew  loader  and  still  louder. 

The  preacher's  pulpit  Is  often  called  a  tab,  and  sometimes  a 
sweatlnK-tnb,  from  the  violence  of  action  when  the  preacher 
thumped  the  casliion  like  a  drara.  In  a  Itallad  folsely  ascribed 
to  Bntler,  called  Oliver's  Coort,  Posthnoioas  Works,  voL  IL 
p.840: 

If  it  be  one  of  the  tating  tribe. 

Both  a  Pharisee  and  a  Mribe, 

And  liath  learnM  the  sniveling  tone 

Of  a  flaxt  devotion, 

Corsing  from  his  tweatin^Uih. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  if  in  the  first  line  we  read,  eaiitln( 
tribe.    Bee  P.  ii.  c.  ill.  v.  759,  note. 

*  Carroche  properly  signifies  coach,  from  the  French  carrosse; 
but  In  burlesqae  it  is  a  cart,  particularly  that  in  which  convicts 
are  carried  to  execution.  Riding  the  wooden-horse  was  a  pun- 
ishment  inflicted  on  soldiers.  That  is,  you  who  was  danme!d,  or 
condemned  to  be  dragged,  &c. 

t  Erased,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  member  seems  forcibly  torn, 
or  plucked  off  fVom  the  body,  so  that  it  looked  Jagged  like  tlie 
teeth  of  a  saw;  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  couped,  which 
signifies  a  thing  cut  off  clean  and  smooth.  Set  in  the  pillory, 
and  couped,  from  the  French  eonp6,  cxocped.  The  knight  had 
Incurred  the  guilt  of  peijury. 

X  Suppose  we  read : 

Which,  tho*  ^tmat  desperate— ^ 
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Can  ever  be  attempted  twice  ;* 
Nor  cast  design  serve  afterwaids, 
As  gamesters  tear  their  losing  cards. 
Beside,  our  bangs  of  man  and  beast  SS5 

Are  fit  for  nothing  now  bat  rest, 
And  for  a  while  will  not  be  able 
To  rally  and  prove  serviceable : 
And  therefore  I,  with  reason,  chose 
This  stratagem  t'  amuse  our  foes,  84t 

To  make  an  hon'rabie  retreat. 
And  wave  a  total  sure  defeat: 
For  those  that  fly  may  fight  agam. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that 's  fllam.t 
Hence  timely  runnmg  's  no  mean  part  845 

Of  conduct,  in  the  martial  art, 
By  which  some  glorious  feats  achieve. 
As  citizens  by  breaking  thrive. 
And  cannons  conquer  armies,  while 
They  seem  to  draw  off  and  recoil ;  850 

Is  held  the  gallant'st  course,  and  brave8t,t 
To  great  exploits,  as  well  as  safest ; 
That  spares  th'  expense  of  time  and  pains, 
And  dangerous  beating  out  of  brains  ; 
And,  in  the  end,  prevails  as  certam  855 

As  those  that  never  trust  to  fortune ; 
But  make  their  fear  do  execution 
'  Beyond  the  stoutest  resolution ; 
As  earthquakes  kill  without  a  blow. 
And,  only  trembling,  overthrow.  360 

*  A  coup  de  main,  or  project  of  taking  by  rarprise,  if  it  does 
wH  succeed  at  fint,  ought  not  to  be  pefieveied  in.  Non  licet  bis 
peccaro,  is  a  known  military  maxim. 

t  Demosthenes  justified  his  flight  firom  the  battle  of  Chcronea 
by  the  same  argument. 

'AHiP  &  ^t6ywf  Ktd  viXtv  naxfnrai. 
It  is  an  iambic  from  some  poet.  Aulas  Gellins,  Noct.  Attic,  lib. 
17. 31.    Dr.  Jortin,  in  his  Tracts,  would  read. 

He  who  has  an  inclination  to  read  more  concerning  this  Senarius 
proverbialls  quo  monemnr  non  protinus  abjicere  animum,  slquld 

Eimm  feliciter  snccesserit,  nam  victos  posse  vincere :  proinde 
omems,  &:c.,  may  consnlt  Erasm.  Adagbu— The  Satyie  If enlp> 
pto  has  the  idea  thus  expressed : 

Soavent  celay  qui  demeure 
Est  cause  de  son  mesche^ 
Celny  qui  fait  de  bonne  heiue 
Peat  combattre  derechef. 
%  la  some  editions  we  read : 

'  Ti$  held  the  gallant'st— 
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If  th'  aneiente  erown'd  tbeir  btttfwt  nMn 

That  only  nT'd  a  eitixeii, 

What  victory  eaa'd  e'or  be  won. 

If  OT'ry  one  woold  ww  bat  one? 

Or  fight  endanger'd  to  be  lort,  MS 

Were  all  reeolve  to  eave  the  moit  ? 

By  thie  means,  when  a  battle's  won. 

The  war's  as  far  from  being  done ; 

For  those  that  save  themselves  and  fly. 

Go  halves,  at  least,  i'  th'  victory ;  sn 

And  sometime,  when  the  km  is  small. 

And  danger  great,  they  challenge  all ; 

Print  new  acUitions  to  their  feats. 

And  emendations  in  gaaettes ; 

And  when,  for  furioos  haste  to  ran,  S79 

They  darrt  not  stay  to  fire  a  gun, 

Have  done  't  with  bonfires,  and  at  home 

Made  squibs  and  crackeis  overcome ; 

To  set  the  rabble  on  a  flame, 

And  keep  their  govemon  from  blame,  SM 

DisperK  the  news  the  palpit  tells,* 

Confirm'd  with  fire*works  and  with  bells: 

And  tho'  redac'd  to  that  extreme. 

They  have  been  forc'd  to  sing  Te  Doom ; 

Yet,  with  religious  blasphemy,  S85 

By  flattering  heav'n  with  a  lie ; 

And,  for  their  beating,  giving  thanks. 

They  've  raised  recruits,  and  fiird  their  ranks  ;t 

*  **Ib  their  sermons,'*  says  Bvmet,  "and  chiefly  In  their 
**  prayers,  all  that  passed  in  the  state  was  canvassed.  Men  were 
**  as  fcood  as  named,  and  either  recommended  cureomplalBed  of  lo 
*'  6nd,  as  they  were  odloas  or  acceptable  to  them.  At  length 
**Uiis  hnroor  grew  so  petulant,  that  the  pnlplt  was  a  scene  of 
"  news  and  passion/* 

t  It  has  been  an  ancient  and  very  fre<\  lent  practice  for  the 
vanquished  party  in  war  to  boast  of  victory,  and  even  to  ordain 
solemn  thanksgivings,  ns  means  of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the 
people.  The  parliament  often  had  recourse  to  this  artifice,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  war  had  thirty-five  thanksciving  days.  In 
the  first  nofable  encounter,  at  Wickfield  near  Worcester,  Sep- 
tember 23, 1643,  their  forces  received  a  total  defeat.  Whitelock 
says,  they  were  all  killed  or  routed,  and  only  one  man  lost  oa 
the  king's  side.  Yet  the  parliamentarians  spread  about  |vinted 
papers  bragging  of  it  as  a  complete  victory,  and  ordained  a  special 
thanksgiving  in  London.  This  they  did  after  the  battle  of  Keyn- 
ton,  and  the  second  fight  at  Newbery ;  but  particularly  when 
Sir  William  Waller  received  that  great  defeat  at  Roundway- 
down,  they  kept  a  thanksgivmg  at  Gloucester,  and  made  re- 
iolcings  for  a  sicnal  victory,  which  they  pretended  he  had  gained 
for  them.  This  was  no  new  praetioe.  See  PolySBnl  Stratagem, 
lib.1.  cap.  35,  and  44.— fitialocles  yemuded  the  Athenians  to 
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For  those  who  run  from  th'  enemy, 

Engage  them  equally  to  fly ;  SM 

And  when  the  fight  becomes  a  chace, 

Those  win  the  day  that  win  the  race  ;* 

And  that  which  would  not  pass  in  fights, 

Has  done  the  feat  with  easy  flights  ;t 

Recovered  many  a  desperate  campaign  805 

With  Bourdeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign ; 

Restored  the  fainting  high  and  mighty, 

With  brandy-wine,  and  aquavite ; 

And  made  them  stoutly  overcome 

With  bacrack,  hoccamore  and  mum  ;t  300 

Whom  th'  uncontroird  decrees  of  fate 

To  victory  necessitate ; 

With  which,  altho'  they  run  or  bum,4 

They  unavoidably  return ; 

Or  else  their  sultan  populaces  305 

Still  strangle  all  their  routed  baasa&|| 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  understand 
What  fights  thou  meanest  at  sea  and  land, 
And  who  those  were  that  run  away. 
And  yet  gave  out  th'  had  won  the  day  ;ir  310 

otfor  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanks,  on  kccoant  of 
their  having  defeated  their  enemies,  and  yet  he  knew  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  Iwen  defeated.  When  the  truth  was  known, 
and  the  people  exasperated,  his  reply  was,  **  What  injnry  have 
**  I  done  you  ?  it  is  owiog  to  me  that  you  have  spent  three  days 
**  in  Joy.**— Catherine  of  Medicis  was  used  to  say,  that  a  false 
report,  if  lielieTed  for  three  days,  might  save  a  state.— See  many 
stories  of  the  same  kind  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vol.  x.  p.  337. 
*  An  old  philosopher,  at  a  drinking  match,  insisted  that  he 
had  won  the  prize  tiecanse  he  was  first  drank. 

t  Dolus  an  vlrtos  quis  in  hoste  reqoirit 

t  The  first  is  an  excellent  kind  of  Rhenish  wine,  so  called 
from  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  lower  Palatinate.  [Bacharach. 
Henry  Stephens  preferred  this  wine  to  every  other.]  Heylin  de- 
rived the  name  of  bacrack  from  Bacchi  ara.  [It  was  an  ancient 
tradition.]  Hoccamore  is  what  we  call  o\d  hock.  Mam  Is  a 
llqnor  used  in  Germany,  and  made,  as  I  am  told,  from  wheat 
malted. 

$  That  is,  thongh  they  ran  away,  or  their  ships  are  firod.  flee 

it  The  mob.  like  the  saltan  or  grand  seignior,  seldmn  fiUI  to 
straagle  aay  of  their  commanders,  called  bassas,  if  they  prove 
nnsuccessfol.  Thas  Waller  was  neglected  after  the  battle  of 
Roundaway-down,  called  by  the  wits  Runaway-down. 

IT  The  poet«might  farther  have  illustrated  this  subject,  if  he 
'  had  known  the  contents  of  an  essay  lately  published  by  Hr. 
Maclaurin,  to  prove  that  Troy  really  was  not  taken  by' the 
Greeks.  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  EdiU' 
bnigh:  this  whim  is  as  old  as  Dio  Cbrysostom,  who  wrale  an 
elaboiata  tract,  sfill  extant,  to  demonstrate  his  Parados. 
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AHhoDgfa  the  rabble  mi^d  them  for  % 

O'er  hMd  and  ean,  in  mud  and  dirt 

*Tii  true  our  modem  way  of  war 

If  grown  move  ptJitic  by  iu,* 

But  not  10  reeolate  and  bold* 

Nor  ty'd  to  honour,  aa  the  old. 

For  now  they  laugh  at  giving  battle^ 

Unlen  it  be  to  herds  of  cattle ; 

Or  %htlng  convoyv  of  provision. 

The  whole  design  o'  th'  expedition. 

And  not  with  downriglit  blowB  to  rout 

The  enemy,  but  eat  them  out : 

As  fighting,  in  all  beasts  of  prey, 

And  eating,  are  performed  one  way. 

To  give  defiance  to  their  teeth, 

And  fight  their  stubborn  guts  to  death ; 

And  those  achieve  the  higH'st  renown. 

That  bring  the  other  stomachs  down. 

There's  now  no  fear  of  wounds  nor  maiming, 

All  dangers  are  reduc'd  to  famine. 

And  feats  of  arms  to  plot,  design. 

Surprise,  and  stratagem,  and  mine : 

But  have  no  need  nor  use  of  courage. 

Unless  it  be  for  glory,  or  forage : 

For  if  they  fight  'tis  but  by  chance. 

When  one  side  venturing  to  advance. 

And  come  uncivilly  too  near. 

Are  charg'd  unmercifully  i'  th'  rear. 

And  forc'd,  with  terrible  resistance, 

To  keep  hereafter  at  a  distance. 


ats 
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*  Mr.  Batler*8  MS.  Common-plaee  book  has  the  following 
taws: 

For  fighting  now  is  out  of  roode^ 
And  stratagem's  the  only  road ; 
Unless  in  th'  oat-of-fashion  wars, 
Of  barb'rons  Turks  and  Polanders. 
All  feats  of  arms  are  now  rednc*d 
To  chousing,  or  to  being  chous'd ; 
They  fight  not  now  to  overthrow, 
Hut  gall  or  circumvent  a  foe. 
And  watch  all  small  advantages 
As  if  they  fought  a  game  at  chess ; 
And  he's  approv'd  the  most  deserving 
Who  longest  can  hold  out  at  starving. 
Who  makes  best  fricasees  of  cats, 

Of  firogs  and ,  and  mice  and  rats ; 

Pottage  of  vermin,  and  ragoos 
Of  trunks  and' boxes,  and  old  shoes. 
And  those  who,  like  th'  immortal  godi^ 
Do  never  eat,  have  stiii  the  odds. 
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To  pick  out  groand  t'  eqcamp  iipoii» 

When  store  of  laigest  riven  run, 

That  serve,  instead  of  peaceful  barrien, 

To  part  th'  engagements  of  their  warriors ; 

Where  both  from  side  to  side  may  skip,  345 

And  only  encounter  at  bo-peep: 

For  men  are  found  the  stouter-heartedt 

The  certainer  they^  to  he  parted, 

And  therefore  post  themselves  in  bogs, 

As  th'  ancient  mice  attacked  the  frogs,*  350 

And  made  their  mortal  enemy. 

The  water-rat,  their  strict  ally.t 

For  'tis  not  now,  who's  stout  and  bold? 

Bat,  who  bears  hunger  best,  and  cold  ?| 

And  he's  approv'd  the  most  deserving,  355 

Who  longest  can  hold  out  at  starving ; 

And  he  that  routs  mojst  pigs  and  cows. 

The  formidablest  man  of  prowess.^ 

So  th'  emperor  Caligula, 

That  triumph'd  o'er  the  British  sea,|)  360 

Took  crabs  and  oysters  prisoners. 

And  lobsters,  'stead  of  cuirasBierB,t 

Engag'd  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles 

With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  muscles, 

And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops,  365 


*  AUnding  to  the  poem  on  the  battle  between  the  Mice  and 
the  Frogs  attributed  to  Homer. 

t  The  Datcfa,  who  aeemed  to  fiitvor  the  pnrliamentarlaui. 

i  An  ordUiauce  was  paned  March  S6, 1644,  for  the  eontribti- 
tion  of  one  meal  a  week  toward  the  charge  of  the  army. 

$  A  sneer,  perhaps,  on  Venables  aud  Pen,  who  were  unfor- 
tnnate  in  their  expedition  against  the  Spanlaids  at  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  year  1655.  It  is  observed  of  them,  tiiat  they  exercised 
their  valor  only  on  horses,  masses,  and  such  like,  making  a 
slaughter  of  all  they  met,  greedily  devouring  skins,  entrails,  and 
all,  to  satiate  their  hunger.  Bee  Harieian  Miscellany,  vol.  Ui. 
No.  xli.  pp.  494,  496. 

II  Caligula,  having  ranged  his  army  on  the  seashore,  and  dis- 
posed his  Instruments  of  war  as  if  he  was  just  going  to  engage, 
while  every  one  wondered  what  he  designed  to  do,  on  a  sudi&n 
ordered  his  men  to  gather  up  the  shells  on  the  strand,  and  to  fill 
their  helmets  and  their  bosoms  with  them,  calling  them  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  ocean.    Suetonius  in  vita  Caligula. 

IT  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  had  a  regiment  called  his  lobsters;  It 
has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  defeat  at  Roundaway-dnwn 
was  owing  to  the  ill-behavior  of  this  regiment.  Cleveland,  in 
his  character  of  a  London  diurnal,  says,  *«  This  is  the  William 
"  which  is  the  dty's  champion,  and  the  diumal^s  delight  Yet 
**in  all  this  triumph,  translate  the  scene  but  to  Roundaway 
'*down,  there  Uazelrig's  lobsters  were  turned  into  crabs,  and 
crawled  backwards." 
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To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallope ; 

Not  like  their  ancient  way  of  war, 

To  wait  on  his  triumphal  car ; 

Bat  when  he  went  to  dine  or  sup. 

More  bravely  ate  his  captives  up,  J70 

And  left  all  war,  by  his  example* 

Reduced  to  vict'ling  of  a  camp  welL 

Quoth  Ralph,  By  all  ihht  you  have  said. 
And  twice  as  much  that  I  cou'd  add, 
'Tis  plain  you  cannot  now  do  worse  37S 

Than  take  this  out-of<fasbion'd  course  ; 
To  hope,  by  stratagem,  to  woo  her, 
Or  waging  battle  to  subdue  her ; 
Tho'  some  have  done  it  in  romances, 
And  bang'd  them  mto  am'rous  fancies ;  380 

As  those  who  won  the  Amazons, 
By  wanton  drubbing  of  their  .bones ; 
And  stout  Rinaldo  gain'd  his  bride* 
By  courting  of  her  back  and  side. 
But  since  those  times  and  feats  are  over,  385 

They  are  not  for  a  modern  lover, 
When  mistresses  are  too  cross-grain'd, 
By  such  addresses  to  be  gain'd ; 
And  if  they  were,  would  have  it  out 
With  many  another  kind  of  bout.  390 

Therefore  I  hold  no  course  s'  infeasible, 
As  this  of  force,  to  win  the  Jezebel, 
To  storm  her  heart  by  th'  antic  charms 
Of  ladies  errant,  force  of  arms ; 
But  rather  strive  by  law  to  win  her,  305 

And  try  the  title  you  have  in  her. 
Your  case  is  clear,  you  have  her  word. 
And  me  to  witness  the  accord  ;t 
Besides  two  more  of  her  retinue 
To  testify  what  pass'd  between  you  ;  400 

More  probable,  and  like  to  hold, 
Than  hand,  or  seal,  or  breaking  gold,1 
For  which  so  many  that  renounced 
Their  plighted  contracts  have  been  trounc*d, 


*  See  the  interview  between  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  the  last 
book  of  Tasso.  Or  perhaps  the  poet,  quoting  by  memory,  mis- 
took the  name,  and  intended  to  have  mentioned  Rag^ero  in 
Artosto. 

t  Ralpho,  no  doubt,  was  ready  to  witness  any  thing  that  would 
serve  bis  torn ;  and  hoped  the  widow's  two  attendants  would  do 


X  Bee  aote  on  P.  U.  e.  1. 1.585. 
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And  bills  upon  record  been  found,  4M 

That  forc'd  the  ladies  to  compound ; 
And  that,  unless  I  miss  the  matter, 
Is  all  the  bosinesB  you  look  after. 
Besides,  encounters  at  the  bar 
Are  braver  now  than  those  in  war,  410 

In  which  the  law  does  execution, 
With  less  disorder  and  confusion ; 
.  Has  more  of  honour  in  't,  some  hold, 
Not  like  the  new  way,  but  the  old,* 
When  those  the  pen  had  drawn  togetber,t  415 

Decided  quarrels  with  the  feather. 
And  winged  arrows  kill'd  as  dead, 
And  more  than  bullets  now  of  lead  :t 
So  all  their  combats  now,  as  then, 
Are  manag'd  chiefly  by  the  pen  ;  4S0 

That  does  the  feat,  with  brave  vigours, 
In  words  at  length,  as  well  as  figures  ; 
Is  judge  of  all  the  world  performs 
In  voluntary  feats  of  arms, 

And  whatsoe'r  's  atchieVd  in  %ht,  4S5 

Determines  which  is  wrong  or  right ; 
For  whether  you  prevail,  or  lose, 
AU  must  be  try'd  there  in  the  close  ;§ 
And  therefore  'tis  not  wise  to  shun 
What  you  must  trust  to  ere  ye  *ve  done.  430 

T^e  law  that  settles  all  you  do, 
And  marries  where  you  did  but  woo ; 
That  makes  the  most  perfidious  lover, 
A  lady,  that's  as  false,  recover  ;|i 
And  if  it  judge  upon  your  side,  435 


*  The  poet*i  Ideas  crowd  so  fkst  open  him,  that  he  is  not  al- 
ways quite  intelligible  at  first  reading.  Ralpho  persuades  the 
knight  to  gain  the  widow,  at  least  her  fortune,  not  by  the  fire- 
arms now  in  use,  bnt  by  law;  the  feathered  arrow  of  the 
lawyer. 

t  Does  he  mean  those  whom  written  challenges  had  bronght 
to  fight  1  or  does  he  allude  to  the  Latin  phrase  for  enlisting: 
conscript!  mllites,  conscribere  exercltas  1 

t  Bishop  Wilklns  (Mathem.  Magic.)  maintains,  that  the  en- 
gines of  the  ancients,  balistae  and  catapnitc,  did  more  execntion, 
and  were  fkr  more  portable,  than  cannon.  See  likewise  Sir 
Clement  Edmonds*s  judicions  observations  npon  Cesar*s  Com- 
mentaries. Battles  in  ancient  times  seem  to  ha^e  been  attend- 
ed with  more  casualties  than  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

§  Ralpho  goes  on  to  extol  the  energy  of  the  pen,  which,  in  the 
hand  of  the  historian,  can  control  even  the  most  warlike  efibrts. 

H  That  is,  the  law  will  recover  a  Jady  that  is  as  false  as  the 
■MMt  perfidious  lover 
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Will  floon  extend  her  for  your  bride,* 

And  put  her  ponon,  goods,  or  lands, 

Or  which  you  like  brat,  int*  your  hands. 

For  law's  the  wisdom  of  all  ages, 

And  manag'd  by  the  ablest  sages,  441 

Who,  tho'  their  business  at  the  bar 

Be  but  a  kind  of  civil  war, 

In  which  th'  engage  with  fiercer  dudgeons 

Than  e'er  the  Grecians  did,  and  Trojans ; 

They  never  manage  the  contest  i45 

T'  impair  their  public  interest, 

Or  by  their,  controversies  lessen 

The  dignity  of  their  profession : 

Not  like  us  brethren,  who  divide 

Our  commonwealth,  the  cause,  and  side  ;t  450 

And  tho'  we're  all  as  near  of  kuidred 

As  th'  outward  man  is  to  the  inward, 

We  agree  in  nothing,  but  to  wrangle 

About  the  slightest  fingle-fangle, 

While  lawyers  have  more  sober  sense,  4S5 

Than  t'  argue  at  their  own  expense,! 

But  make  their  best  advantages 

Of  others'  quarrels,  like  the  Swiss  ;§    . 

And  out  of  foreign  controversies. 

By  aiding  both  sides,  fill  their  purses  ;  460 

But  have  no  int'rest  in  the  cause 

For  which  th'  engage,  and  wage  the  laws 

Nor  further  prospect  than  their  pay, 

Whether  they  lose  or  win  the  day. 

And  tho'  th'  abounded  in  all  ages,  405 

With  sundry  learned  clerks  and  sages ; 

Tho'  all  their  bus'ness  be  dispute. 

Which  way  they  canvass  ev'ry  suit, 

They  've  no  disputes  about  their  art, 

*  L&y  an  extent  npon  her ;  seize  her  for  your  use. 

t  Take  part  on  one  aide  or  the  other.  Whereas  we  who  have 
a  common  interest,  a  common  cause,  a  common  fnrty  againKt 
the  royalists  and  Episcopalians,  weaken  oar  strength  by  internal 
divisions  among  onrselves. 

t  The  wisdom  of  lawyers  is  such,  that  however  they  may 
seem  to  qnanei  at  the  bar,  yet  they  are  good  friends  the  moment 
they  leave  the  court.  Unlike  us.  Independents  and  Presbyte- 
rians, who,  though  our  opluions  are  very  similar,  are  always 
wrangling  about  the  merest  trifles. 

$  The  Swiss,  if  they  are  well  paid,  will  enter  into  the  service 
of  any  foreign  power :  but,  point  d*argent,  point  de  Suisse.  An 
eld  distich  says : 

Theologis%nimam  salqecit  lapsus  Adani 
£t  corpus  medicis,  et  bona  Jurldida. 
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Nor  in  polemics  controvert ;  470 

While  all  professions  else  are  found 

With  nothing  but  disputes  t'  abound : 

Divines  of  aU  sorts,  and  physicians, 

Philosophers,  mathematicians ; 

The  Galenist,  and  Paracelsian,  4lt% 

Condemn  the  way  each  other  deals  in  ;* 

Anatomists  dissect  and  mangle, 

To  cut  themselves  out  work  to  wrangle  ; 

Astrologers  dispute  their  dreams, 

That  in  their  sleeps  they  talk  of  schemes ;  480 

And  heralds  stickle,  who  got  who, 

So  many  hundred  yean  ago. 

But  lawyers  are  too  wise  a  nation 
T'  expose  their  trade  to  dii^utation. 
Or  make  their  busy  rabble  judges  489 

Of  all  their  secret  piques  and  grudges ; 
In  which,  whoever  wins  the  day. 
The  whole  profession's  sure  to  pay.t 
Beside,  no  mountebanks,  nor  cheats. 
Dare  undertake  to  do  their  feats,  480 

When  in  all  other  sciences 
They  swarm  like  insects,  and  increase. 

For  what  bigot  durst  ever  draw,t 
By  inward  light,  a  deed  in  law?   . 
Or  could  hold  forth  by  revelation,  489 

An  answer  to  a  declaration? 
For  those  that  meddle  with  their  tools, 
Will  cut  their  fingers,  if  they  're  fools : 
And  if  you  follow  their  advice, 
In  bills,  and  answers,  and  replies,  500 

They'll  write  a  love-letter  in  chancery. 
Shall  bring  her  upon  oath  to  answer  ye. 
And  soon  reduce  her  to  b'  your  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life. 

The  Knight,  who  us'd  with  tricks  and  shifts      505 
To  edify  by  Ralpho's  dfts. 
But  in  appearance  cryM  him  down,§ 
To  make  them  better  seem  his  own, 

*  The  followers  of  Galen  weie  advocates  for  the  vktnes  and 
VM  of  plants;  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus  recommended  chemi 
cal  reparations. 

t  That  is,  whoever  wins  Is  sure  to  pay  the  whole  profession : 
or  rather,  whether  sergeant  A  on  counsellor  B  be  more  saccessftal 
In  abasing  each  other,  the  whole  profession  of  the  law  is  dis- 
graced by  their  scorrlllties. 

t  The  accent  is  tiere  laid  on  the  last  syllable  of  bigot 

4  Perhaps  a  better  reading  would  be,— cry*d  *em  down. 
20 
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An  plaffiarias*  ooutaiit  < 

or  Mnking  when  they  take  a  pane,*  S19 

ReaolT'd  to  foUow  hk  advice. 

Bat  kept  it  from  him  by  diagniae ; 

And,  ailer  stubborn  contradictioo, 

To  ooonteifeit  hia  own  oonvictionv 

And,  by  tranaition,  fall  upon  S19 

The  reaolution  as  his  own.t 

Qooth  he,  Thai  gambol  then  adviaeat 
la,  of  all  others,  the  unwiaeat ; 
For,  if  I  think  by  law  to  gain  her, 
There'a  nothing  sillier,  nor  vainer.  »• 

'Th  but  to  hazard  my  pretence, 
Where  nothing's  certain  but  th'  ezpence ; 
To  act  against  myself,  and  travem 
My  auit  and  title  to  her  favours ; 
And  if  she  should,  which  heav'n  forbid,  SU 

O'erthrow  me,  as  the  fiddler  did, 
What  after-oooFM  have  I  to  take, 
*6ainst  losing  all  I  hare  at  stake? 
He  that  with  injury  is  griev'd, 
And  goea  to  law  to  be  lelieVd,  5N 

Is  sillier  than  a  aottiah  chouse. 
Who,  when  a  thief  haa  robb'd  hia  house, 
Apptiea  himself  to  cunning  men. 
To  help  him  to  hia  goods  agen  ;t 

*  Bach  aa  steal  oat  of  other  mea's  works,  aod  abuse  the  an- 
thers they  are  beholden  uv  are  like  hIghwaymeD,  who  abase 
those  whom  they  rob.  Or  perhaps  slnkinK  may  mean  stcmping, 
or  diving  with  the  hand  to  reach  a  person^s  pocket.  Pickpock- 
ets in  partnership  may  be  apt  to  tiuk  or  conceal  part  of  the  booty 
from  their  companions.  But  I  must  refer  to  the  Bow-street  Vo- 
eabnlary.  [The  meaning  Is  simply  the  plagiarist  conceals  his 
robbery  as  the  pickpocket  does  his.] 

t  Dr.  Thomas  Bamet  says,  Ubentlas  aasealtamos  ratlonlbas 
et  aifamentls  a  nobis  Ipsto  inventis,  qoiro  ab  aJiis  proposltis ;  at, 
cam  sententlam  matamns,  non  taiu  ab  allls  victi,  qaam  a  aob&s- 
met  Ipsls  edocti.  Id  feclase  videamar. 

t  The  misfortunes  of  too  many  will  incline  them  to  snbserlbe 
to  the  truth  of  this  excellent  observatioB.    The  word  chews,  or 
choose,  Is  derived  either  from  the  French,  fouMser,  to  cheat  ef 
laogh  at,  or  firom  the  Italian,  gaffo,  a  fool.    In  Mr.  Batler*s  MS. 
nmier  these  lines,  are  many  severs  strictures  on  lawyers : 
Mora  nice  and  subtle  than  those  wire-drawera 
Of  eqo&ty  and  justice,  common  lawyers ; 
Who  never  end,  but  always  pmne  a  suit 
To  make  it  bear  tlie  greater  store  of  firoit 
As  laboring  men  their  hands,  criers  their  lungs, 
PkMlers  their  baclcs,  lawyers  hire  oat  their  tongoas. 
A  longae  to  mire  and  gain  accastomed  long, 
Chows  qalie  insensible  to  right  or  wrong. 
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When  all  he  can  expect  to  gain,  53S 

Is  but  to  squander  more  in  vain : 
And  yet  I  have  no  other  way. 
But  ia  as  difficult  to  play : 
For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force 
Is  now  in  vain ;  by  fair  means,  wone ;  MO 

But  worst  of  all  to  give  her  over, 
'Till  she's  as  desperate  to  recover : 
For  bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon. 
Until  they  're  never  to  b6  won ; 
But  since  I  have  no  other  course,.  545 

But  is  as  bad  t'  attempt,  or  worse. 
He  that  complies  against  his  will. 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 
Which  he  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown, 
For  reasons  to  himself  best  known ;  5SB 

But  'tis  not  to  b'  avoided  now. 
For  Sidrophel  resolves  to  sue  ; 
Whom  I  must  answer,  or  begin. 
Inevitably,  first  with  him ; 

For  I've  receiv'd  advertisement,  555 

By  times  enough,  of  hia  intent ; 
And  knowing  he  that  first  complains 
Th'  advantage  of  the  business  gains ; 
For  courts  of  justice  understand 
The  plaintiff  to  be  eldest  hand ;  580 

Who  what  he  pleases  may  aver. 
The  other  nothmg  till  he  swear  ;* 
ia  freely  admitted  to  all  grace. 
And  lawful  favour,  by  his  place ; 
And,  for  his  bringing  custom  in,  565 

Has  all  advantages  to  wm : 
I,  who  resolve  to  oversee 
No  lucky  opportunity. 
Will  go  to  council,  to  advise 

Which  way  t'  encounter,  or  surprise,                       570 
And  after  long  consideration. 
Have  found  out  one  to  fit  th'  occasion. 
Most  apt  for  what  I  have  to  do, 
As  counsellor,  and  justice  too.t 
« 

The  humorist  that  would  have  had  a  trial 
With  oDe  that  did  bat  look  upon  his  dUtl, 
And  sned  him  but  for  telling  of  bis  elock. 
And  saying,  Hwas  too  fast,  or  slow  it  struck. 

*  An  answer  to  a  bill  of  chancery  is  always  upon  oath  ^-«  p»- 
ttUoa  not  so. 

t  It  is  probable  that  the  poet  had  an  eye  to  some  partlental 
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And  truly  lo,  no  ckmbt,  he  was, 
A  lawyer  fit  for  soch  a  case. 

An  old  dnU  sot,  who  XM  the  clock,* 
For  many  yean  at  Bridewell-dock, 
At  Westminster,  and  Hicks's-hall, 
And  hiccius  doctiust  l^ay'd  m  all ; 
Where,  in  all  govenmients  and  times. 
He  'ad  been  both  friend  and.  foe  to  crimes. 
And  us'd  two  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindering  justice,  or  mamtaining,! 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege. 
And  whipp'd,  for  want  of  quarterage ; 
Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  prison  sent, 
Fin:  b'ing  behind  a  fortnight's  rent ; 
And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 
To  Pudddle-dock,  for  want  of  money 
Engag'd  the  constables  to  seize 
All  those  that  won'd  not  break  the  peace ; 
Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  wdda. 
Though  sometimes  commoneri,  or  lordb. 
And  kept  'em  prisoners  of  course. 
For  being  sober  at  ill  hours ; 
That  in  the  morning  he  might  free 
Or  bind  'em  over  for  his  fee. 
Made  monsters  fine,  and  puppet-plays, 
For  leave  to  practice  in  their  ways ; 
Farm'd  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a  share 
With  th'  headborough  and  scavenger ; 
And  made  the  dirt  r  th'  streets  confpound, 
For  takuig  up  the  public  ground  ;§ 
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penoa  In  this  character.  The  old  annotator  says  it  was  one 
Prid^nx ;  but  gives  no  further  account  of  him.  One  of  tli&t 
name  was  attorney-general  to  the  nunp,  and  commissioner  of 
the  great  seal.  He  died  August  19,  in  the  last  year  of  their  reign. 
TUlotson  lived  in  his  fiunily.  See  Birch's  Life  of  the  Archbish- 
op, p.  14.  He  cannot  have  l>een  here  meant.  The  poet,  I  im- 
agine, atindes  to  some  one  of  a  much  lower  class.  See  the  cliar- 
acter  of  a  Justice  in  Sutler's  Genuine  Remains,  vol.  il.  p.  190. 

*  The  puisne  Judge  was  formerly  called  the  Tell-clock ;  as 
supposed  to  be  not  much  employed  with  business  in  the  courts 
he  sat  in,  but  listening  how  the  time  went 

t  Cant  words  used  byfbggiers,  eorrapted  perhaps  from  hie  est 
doctior. 

t  Mr.  Butler  served  some  years  as  a  clerk  to  a  Justice.  The 
person  who  employed  him  was  an  able  magistrate,  and  respec- 
table character:  but  in  that  sitnation  he  might  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  trar 
dlnghistioes. 

«  Did  not  levy  the  penalty  for  a  nuisance,  but  took  a  c 
sithm  in  private. 
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The  kennel,  and  the  king's  high  way,  605 

For  being  unmolested,  pay  ; 

Let  out  the  stocks  and  whipping-post, 

And  cage,  to  those  that  gave  him  most ; 

Impos'd  a  tax  on  bakers'  ears,* 

And  for  false  weights  on  chandeleis ;  619 

Made  victuallers  and  vintners  fine 

For  arbitrary  ale  and  wine  :t 

But  was  a  kind  and  constant  friend 

To  all  that  regularly  offend : 

As  residentiary  bawds,  615 

And  brokers  that  receive  stol'n  goods ; 

That  cheat  in  lawful  mysteries, 

And  pay  church -duties,  and  his  fees  ; 

But  was  implacable  and  awkward. 

To  all  that  interiop'd  and  hawker'd.t  120 

To  this  brave  man  the  Knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law-affairs. 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew. 
With  books  and  money  plac*d  for  shew. 
Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay,  635 

And  for  his  false  opinion  pay : 
To  whom  the  Knight,  with  comely  grace, , 
Put  off  his  hat  to  put  his  case  ; 
Which  he  as  proudly  entertaiu'd, 
As  th'  other  courteously  strain'd  ;  690 

And,  to  assure  him  'twas  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on's  hat 

Quoth  he,  There  is  one  Sidrophel 
Whom  I  have  cudgeU'd — Very  well — 
And  now  he  brags  to  have  beaten  me—  635 

Better  and  better  still,  quoth  he — 
And  vows  to  stick  me  to  the  wall. 
Where'er  he  meets  me — Best  of  all. 


*  That  is,  coinnrated  the  pillory  for  a  mulct  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Libanius  has  an  entire  oration  against  an  arbitrary  law 
of  the  magistrates  of  Antiocb,  which  obliged  the  country  bakers, 
when  they  brought  bread  into  the  city  for  sale,  to  load  bacJc  with 
rubbish. 

t  For  selling  ale  or  wine  without  license,  or  by  less  than  the 
statutable  measure.  So  Mr.  Butler  says  of  his  Justice,  Remains, 
vol.  iL  p.  191.  *'  He  does  his  country  signal  service  in  the  Judi- 
'*  clous  and  mature  legitimation  of  tippilng-honses ;  that  the  sub- 
"ject  be  not  imposed  upon  with  illegal  and  arbitrary  ale." 

X  Travelling  dealers,  who  did  not  kee\t  any  regular  shop. 
**He  is  very  severe  to  hawkers  and  interlopers,  who  commit 
**  iniquity  on  the  bye.'*  See  Remains,  where  the  reader  may  6n6 
other  strokes  of  character  similar  to  those  here  mentioned. 
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Tis  true  the  knave  has  taken  's  oath 

That  I  robbed  him— Well  done,  in  troth.  MO 

When  he  'as  eonfeas'd  he  stole  my  cloak. 

And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  what  he  took ; 

Wtuoh  was  the  cause  that  made  me  hang  hun. 

And  take  my  goods  again — Many,*  hang  him. 

Now,  whether  I  shoa&  before-hand,  U5 

Swear  he  robb'd  me  7 — ^I  nndesBtand, 

Or  bring  my  action  of  oonvernon 

And  trover  for  my  goods  ?t— Ah,  whoreson  I 

Or,  if  'tis  better  to  endite. 

And  bring  him  to  his  trial  7 — ^Rigfat  650 

Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do. 

And  swear  for  th*  state  against  him  U — True. 

Or  whether  he  that  is  defendant, 

In  this  case,  has  the  better  end  on  't ; 

Who,  patting  in  a  new  crosB-bill,  65S 

May  traverse  th'  action  7 — Better  still. 

Then  then  's  a  lady  too— Aye,  marry. 

That's  easily  prov'd  acceflsary  ; 

A  widow,  who  by  solemn  vows. 

Contracted  to  me  for  my  spouse,  MO 

Combin'd  with  him  to  break  her  word. 

And  has  abetted  all— Good  Lord ! 

Suboni'd  th^aforesaid  Sidrophel 

To  tamper  with  the  deVI  of  hell. 

Who  put  m'  into  a  horrid  fear,  009 

Fear  of  my  life — ^Make  that  appear. 

Made  an  assault  with  fiends  and  men 

Upon  my  body — Good  agen. 

And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright, 

And  false  imprisonment,  all  night.  ero 

Mean  while  they  robb'd  me,  and  my  hozse. 

And  stole  my  saddle— Worn  and  worse. 

And  made  me  mount  npon  the  bare  ridge, 

T*  avoid  a  wretcheder  niscarriage. 

Sir,  quoth  the  Lawyer,  not  to  flatter  ye,  075 

yon  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 


♦  Jhrrf,  i.  e.  very  oi  tnily,  an  adverb  of  asseveration.  Ains- 
worth  thinks  it  a  kind  of  oatli,  as  if  per  Mariani— A  kind  of  ex- 
pletive witlioat  much  meaning,  thongli  perhaps  the  pettifooec 
might  wish  to  lie  arch  on  the  word  wuury. 

f  Aa  action  of  trover  is  an  action  brought  for  rscoverv  of  a 
man*s  goods,  when  wrongfully  detained  by  another,  and  eon- 
verted  to  his  own  nse. 

$  Sivear  that  a  crime  was  committed  by  him  against  the 
public  peace,  or  peace  of  the  state.  "i  «s««i  wn 
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As  heart  can  wiafa,  and  need  not  shame 

The  proudest  man  alive  to  claim : 

For  if  tb'  have  nsM  you  as  yon  say» 

Mairy,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy ;  6M 

I  woa'd  it  were  my  case,  I'd  give 

More  than  I'll  say,  or  you'll  iMlieve: 

I  won'd  so  trounce  ber»  and  her  pfirse, 
Td  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  worse ; 

For  matrimony,  and  hanging  here,  688 

Both  go  by  destiny  so  clear,* 

That  you  as  sare  may  pick 'and  choose, 

As  cross  I  win,  and  pile  you  lose : 

And  if  I  durst,  I  wou*d  advance 

As  mach  in  ready  maintenance,t  600 

As  upon  any  case  I've  known ; 

fiut  we  that  practice  dare  not  own : 

The  law  severely  contrabands 

Our  takmg  business  off  men's  hands ; 

'Tis  common  barratry,  that  bearst  60S 

Point-blank  an  action  'gainst  our  ears. 

And  crops  them  till  there  is  not  leather, 

To  stick  a  pen  in  left  of  either  ;§ 

For  which  some  do  the  summer-sault, 

And  o'er  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault  :11  700 

Rut  you  may  swear  at  any  rate, 

Things  not  m  nature,  for  the  state ; 

For  in  all  courts  of  justice  here 

A  witness  is  not  said  to  swear, 

*  See  P.  ii.  c.  i.  v.  839.  Ames,  in  his  TypOgniphieal  Antlqal- 
ties,  first  edition,  p.  J 57,  mentions  a  book  printed  by  Robert 
Wyer,  1543,  entitled,  Mistery  of  Iniqaite,  where  we  may  read: 

Tiipwly  some  men  there  be 

That  lyve  always  in  great  honoiue, 

And  say  it  goth  by  destenye 

To  hang  or  wed,  both  bath  one  honre ; 

And  whether  it  be,  I  am  well  stire, 

Hangynge  is  better  of  the  twain. 

Sooner  done,  and  shorter  payne. 

r  Maintenance  is  the  unlawfal  upholding  of  a  cause  or  peisoa, 
or  it  is  the  buying  or  obtaining  pretended  rights  to  lands. 

t  Barratry  is  the  common  and  unlawful  stinriag  up  of  suits  ot 
quarrels,  either  in  eourt  or  elsewhere. 

$  Most  editions  read  ptn,  but  the  author*s  corrected  copy 
says  pen  ;  It  being  the  custom  of  clerics  in  office,  and  writers,  to 
stick  their  pen  behind  their  ears  when  they  do  not  employ  U  in 
writing. 

II  Summer-sault,  soubresaut,  throwing  heels  over  head,  a  ftat 
of  activity  perfcmned  by  tumblers.  When  a  lawyer  has  been 
guilty  of  misconduct,  and  is  not  allowed  to  practise  in  the  ooQn% 
he  is  said  to  be  thrown  over  the  bar. 
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But  make  oath,  thai  is,  in  plaui  terniB,  7M 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirnis. 

I  thank  yon,  qooth  the  Knight,  for  thai,    ' 
Because  'tie  to  my  pnipoee  pat-— 
For  justice,  tho'  she's  painted  Uind, 
Is  to  the  weaker  side  inclm'd,  n% 

Like  charity ;  else  right  and  wrong 
Cou'd  nerer  hold  it  out  so  long,  . 
And,  like  blind  fortune,  with  a  sleight, 
^      Conveys  men's  interest  and  right. 

From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes's,*  715 

As  easily  as  hocus  pocus  ;t 

Flays  fast  and  loose,  makes  men  obnoxious ; 

And  clear  again,  like  hiocius  doctius. 

Then  whether  you  would  take  her  life. 

Or  but  recover  her  for  your  wife,  790 

Or  be  content  with  what  she  has, 

And  let  all  other  matters  peas, 

The  business  to  the  law's  alone,! 

The  proof  is  all  it  looks  upon  ; 

And  you  can  want  no  witnesses,  735 

To  swear  to  any  thing  you  please. 

That  hardly  get  their  mere  expenses, 

By  th'  labour  of  their  consciences. 

Or  letting  out  to  hire  their  ears 

To  affidavit  customers,  730 

At  mconsiderable  values. 

To  serve  for  jurymen  or  tales.}. 

Altho'  retained  m  th'  hardest  matters 

Of  trustees  and  administrators. 

For  that,  quoth  he,  let  me  alone  ;  735 

We  Ve  store  of  such,  and  all  our  own. 
Bred  up  and  tutor'd  by  our  teachers, 
Th'  ablest  of  all  conscience-stretcherB.|| 

That's  well,  quoth  he,  but  I  should  guess. 
By  weighing  all  advantages,  740 

*  FIctitioas  Bamet ,  sometimes  used  in  stating  cases,  istaioff 
writs,  &«. 

t  Words  proflinely  used  by  Jugglers,  if  derifed,  as  some  sap 
fose,  from  lioc  est  corpus: 

t  A  better  reading  perhaps  is, 

The  bns'ness  to  the  law's  all  •»#. 

$  Talesmen  are  persons  of  like  rank  and  qnalitv  with  sue 
of  tlie  principal  panel  as  do  not  appear,  or  are  cbanenged ;  and 
who,  happening  to  be  in  court,  are  taken  to  sapply  their  places 
as  Jnrymen. 

II  Mr.  Downing  and  Stephen  Manhal,  whc  absolved  flou  thelf 
eaths  the  prisoners  released  at  BienUbM. 
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Your  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch 

On  Bongey  for  a  water-witch  ;•   ^ 

And  when  y'  have  hang'd  the  conjurer, 

Y'  have  time  enough  to  deal  with  her. 

In  th'  int'rim  spare  for  no  trepanS)  74S 

To  draw  her  neck  into  the  banns ; 

Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets, 

And  bait  *em  well  for  quirks  and  quillet8,t 

With  trains  t'  inveigle,  and  surprise 

Her  heedless  answers  and  replies ;  7S0 

And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines. 

They'll  serve  for  other  by-designs ; 

And  make  an  artist  understand. 

To  copy  out  her  seal,  or  hand ; 

Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper,  755 

To  stea^'in  something  to  entrap  her ; 

Till,  with  Ver  worldly  goods  and  body. 

Spite  of  her  heart  she  has  indow'd  ye : 

Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

That  ply  i*  th*  Temple,  under  trees ;  760 

Or  walk  the  round,  with  knights  o*  th*  posts,; 

About  the  cross-legg'd  knights,  their  hosts  ;§ 


*  On  Sidrophel,  the  reputed  conjurer.  The  poet  calls  him 
Bongey,  from  a  learned  friar  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  Oxford 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  deemed  a  con- 
jurer by  the  ctMUmon  people.  **  There  was  likewise  one  mother 
"  Bongey,  who,  in  divers  books  set  out  by  authority,  is  registered 
**  or  chronicled  hy  the  nnme  of  the  great  witch  of  Rochester." 
(Grey.)  For  a  water-witch ;  for  one  to  be  tried  by  the  water- 
ordeal,  or  perhaps, 

One  that  toiU  fortunes  by  castuig  urine ; 
Of  one  to  whom 

With  urine,  they  flock  for  curing.     P.  ii.  e.  ill:  v.  133. 

t  Subtleties.  Shakspeare  frequently  used  the  word  quillet 
In  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Act  ii.,  the  earl  of  Warwick  says : 

But  in  these  quirks  and  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw 

And  Hamlet  says,  when  contemplating  the  skull  of  a  lawyer : 

Where  be  his  quiddities  now  ?  his  quillets  1  his  cases  t 

Quillets,  in  barbarous  Latin,  is  collecta.  [Quibble,  quillet,  quipi 
and  quirk,  have  all  puzzled  the  etymologists,  and  probably  wiii 
continue  to  do  so;  there  is  something  in  words  beginning  with 
n  wondrously  baffling,  as  the  very  instrument  of  the  critic's  la- 
bors, a  quill,  possesses  scarcely  a  guess  at  a  derivation.] 

t  Witnesses  who  are  ready  to  swear  any  thing,  whether  true 
or  false. 

$  These  witnesses  frequently  plied  for  custom  about  the  Tem- 
ple church,  where  are  several  monuments  of  knights  templars, 
who  are  there  represented  cross-legged :  [as  ever>' where  elae}— 
20* 
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Or  wait  for  cuttomeiB  bfllween 

The  pillar-rowB  in  Lincoln's-Iiiii ; 

Wh«re  vonehen,  fojcgnSf  common-baily  7CS 

And  affidavit-men  ne'er  fail 

T*  expose  to  nle  all  aorta  of  oaths, 

Accordingr  to  their  ean  and  ciothei^* 

Their  only  neoeanuy  tools. 

Besides  the  Gospel,  and  their  souls  ff  770 

And  when  ye  're  fomish'd  with  all  parveysb 

I  shall  be  ready  at  your  serriee. 

I  would  not  give,  quotli  Hudibras, 
A  straw  to  undexstand  a  case. 
Without  the  admirable  skill  775 

To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will ; 
To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause, 
Against  the  weather-gage  of  laws ; 
Aud  ring  the  changes  upon  cases. 
As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces ;  780 

As  yon  have  well  instructed  me. 
For  which  you  've  eam'd,  here  'tis,  your  fee. 
I  loug  to  practise  your  advice 
Aud  try  the  subtle  artifice ; 

To  bait  a  letter  as  you  bid.  785 

As,  not  long  after,  thus  he  did : 
For,  having  pump'd  up  all  his  wit. 
And  hummed  upon  it,  thus  he  writ 

their  host,  because  nobody  gives  them  more  entertainment  than 
these  knights,  and  they  are  almost  starved. 

*  I^rd  Clarendon,  in  his  Hbtory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  U.  p. 
355,  says,  an  Irishman  of  low  condition  and  meanly  clothed,  be- 
ing brooght  as  evidence  against  Lord  Straflbrd,  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Pym  gave  him  money  to  bay  a  satin  salt  and  cloak, 
in  which  equipage  he  appeared  at  the  tnal.  The  like  was  prac- 
tised in  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford  for  the  impish  plot.  See  Carte*a 
History  of  the  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 
It  is,  I  fear,  sometimes  practised  in  trials  of  less  importance. 

t  When  a  witness  swears  he  holds  the  Gos|)cl  in  his  right 
band,  and  kisses  it:  the  Gospel  therefore  is  called  his  tool,  bf 
which  he  damns  his  other  tool,  namely,  hit  soul. 
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HUDIBRAS  TO  HIS  LADY. 


I  WHO  was  once  as  mat  as  Ctesar, 

Am  now  reduc'd  to  Nebuchadnezzar;* 

And  from  as  fam'd  a  conqueror. 

As  ever  took  degree  in  war, 

Or  did  his  exercise  in  battle,  9 

By  you  tum'd  out  to  grass  with  cattle. 

For  since  I  am  den/d  access 

To  all  my  earthly  happiness. 

Am  fall'n  from  the  paradise 

Of  your  good  graces,  and  fair  eyes ;  !• 

Lost  to  the  world,  and  you,  I*m  sent 

To  everlasting  banishment, 

Where  all  the  hopes  I  had  t*  have  won 

Your  heart,  b'ing  dash'd,  will  break  my  own. 

Yet  if  you  were  not  so  severe  IS 

To  pass  your  doom  before  you  hear. 
You'd  find,  upon  my  just  defence, 
How  much  y'  have  wrong*d  my  innocence. 
That  once  I  made  a  vow  to  you, 
Which  yet  is  unperform*d  'tis  true ;  90 

But  not  because  it  is  unpaid 
'Tis  violated,  though  delay'd. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  is  no  fault 
So  heinous,  as  you'd  have  it  thought ; 
To  undergo  the  loss  of  ears,  SS 

Like  vulgar  hackney  perjurers ; 

•  See  Dan.  iv.  38, 33. 

Cannina  qui  quondam  stadk)  floreofte  peiegt 
FlebiUs  heu  moMtos  cogor  Inlre  modes. 

BoetEius  de  CoofoL  niksoph. 
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For  then'fl  a  diflferanco^  the  case,  - 

Between  the  noble  and  the  baee ; 

Who  alwayi  are  o'bsenr'd  to  'va  done  "t 

Upon  as  din*rant  an  aooonnt ; 

The  one  for  great  and  weighty  canse, 

To  aalTO  in  bonoor  ngly  flawa ; 

For  none  are  like  to  do  it  oooner 

Than  those  who  are  nioeot  of  their  honour ; 

The  other,  for  base  gain  and  pay, 

Fonwear  and  peijure  by  the  day, 

And  make  ^'  exposing  and  retailing 

Their  sools,  and  consciences,  a  calling. 

It  is  no  scandal  nor  aspeFsion, 

Upon  a  great  and  noble  pereon, 

To  say,  he  nat'rally  abhorrM 

Th'  old-fashion'd  trick,  to  keep  his  word. 

The'  'tis  perfidiousnesi  and  shame. 

In  meaner  men  to  do  the  same : 

For  to  be  able  to  forget, 

Is  found  more  usefol  to  the  great 

Than  gout,  or  deafness,  or  bad  eyes. 

To  miOLe  them  pass  for  wond'rous  wise. 

Bat  tho'  the  law,  on  perjuren. 

Inflicts  the  forfeitore  of  ears. 

It  is  not  just,  that  does  exempt 

The  guilty,  and  punish  the  innocent* 

To  irndte  the  ears  repair  the  wrong 

Committed  by  th'  ungoveru'd  tongue ; 

And  when  one  membsr  is  forsworn, 

Another  to  be  cropped  or  torn. 

And  if  yon  shoa*d,  as  you  design. 

By  couTBe  of  law,  recover  mine. 

You  're  like,  if  you  consider  right. 

To  gain  but  little  honour  by  *U 

For  he  that  for  his  lady's  mke 

Lays  down  his  life,  or  limbs,  at  stake. 

Does  not  so  much  deserve  her  favour. 

As  he  that  pawns  his  soul  to  have  her. 

This  y'  have  acknowledg'd  I  have  done, 

Altho'  you  uow  disdam  to  own ; 

But  sentence  what  you  rather  ought 

T'  esteem  good  service  than  a  fault.t 

Besides,  oaths  are  not  bound  to  bear 


*  A  better  reading  is— <A*  Innoeent 

t  Sentence,  that  is,  eondemn  or  pass  sentence  npon. 
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46» 

That  literal  twm  the  v(«fe  infer. 

70 

Bat,  by  the  pnietice  of  the  age, 

Are  to  be  judged  how  far  th*  engage ; 

And  where  the  aense  by  custom'a  checkt. 

Are  found  void,  and  of  none  efiect. 

For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  tow, 

75 

Bat  jot  at  he  Bees  othen  do;         , 

Kor  are  they  oUig'd  to  be  so  britUe, 

As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little : 

For  as  best  temper'd  blades  are  found. 

M 

So  traest  oaths  are  stiU  most  toogh, 

And,  tho'  they  bow,  are  breaking  proof. 

In  love  a  greater  latitude?* 

For  as  the  law  of  arms  approves 

8S 

All  ways  to  conqaest,t  so  shou'd  lore's ; 

And  not  be  tfd  to  true  or  false, 

But  make  that  justest  that  prevails: 

For  how  can  that  which  is  above 

All  empire,  high  and  mighty  love,t 

90 

Submit  its  great  prerogative. 

To  any  other  pow'r  aUve? 

Shall  love,  that  to  no  crown  gives  place, 

Become  the  subject  of  a  case  7 

The  fmidamental  law  of  nature, 

OS 

Be  over-rul'd  by  those  made  after? 

Commit  the  censure  of  its  cause 

To  any,.but  its  own  great  laws  ? 

Love,  that's  the  world's  preservative, 

That  keeps  aU  souls  of  thmgs  aUve ;     ^ 

100 

Controuls  the  mighty  pow'r  of  fate, 

And  gives  manlpnd  a  longer  date ; 

The  life  of  nature  that  restores 

As  fast  as  time  and  death  devoura ; 

To  whose  fiee  gift  the  world  does  owe 

105 

Jupiter,  et  ventos  irrite  ferro  Jubet 

Tib.  m.  m.  VII. 

17. 

aoCaUliDaehiis,E|ilf.96. 

t             Dolos  an  virtiu,  qnli,  in  hoste,  requlrit  1 

t            *E^«f  ii  T&v  BeSiv 

*laxw  lx»v  »X«iST7y,  iirl  ro6rov  itticimrat 

At^  roSroy  htooKovai  robs  &XXovs  $Ko^t, 

Meaaiid.ns» 
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Not  only  earth,  but  heavAi  too :» 

For  \aw9*a  the  only  tnule  that's  driven, 

The  interait  of  itate  in  hea¥'n,t 

Which  nothing  bat  the  aooi  of  man 

Is  capable  to  entertain.  II* 

For  what  can  earth  pradnce,  bat  love. 

To  lepieeent  the  joys  above  7 

Or  who  bat  loveis  can  convene, 

Like  angels  by  the  eye-discoarse? 

Addrass,  and  compliment  by  vision,  US 

Make  k»ve,  and  court  by  intuition  7 

And  bum  in  am'roos  flames  as  fierce, 

As  those  celestial  ministeiB  i 

Then  how  can  any  thiag  ofiend, 

la  order  to  so  great  an  end  7  190 

Or  heav'n  itself  a  sin  resent. 

That  for  its  own  supply  was  meant  7 

That  meriU,  in  a  kiad  mistake, 

A  pardon  for  th*  ofl^ce's  sake  7 

Or  if  it  did  not,  but  the  cause  ISS 

Were  left  to  th*  injury  of  laws, 

What  tyranny  can  disapprove. 

There  shouM  be  equity  in  love  1 

For  laws,  that  are  inanimate, 

And  feel  no  sense  of  love  or  hate,t  IM 

That  have  no  passion  of  their  own. 

Nor  pity  to  be  wrought  open. 

Are  only  proper  to  inflict 

Revenge  on  criminals  as  stricL 

But  to  have  power  to  forgive,  135 

Is  empire  and  prerogative ; 

And  *tis  in  crowns  a  nobler  gem 

To  grant  a  pardon,  than  condemn.  . 


*     aue  mare  navlgenuii,  qua  terras  rragifbrentes 

CoDcelebru ;  per  te  quonlam  genxis  omne  animantum 
CoBcipltar,  Tisitqne  exortam  lamina  soils. 

Lucret.  L  3. 

Qnm  qaonlam  reram  natoram  sola  gnbemas, 
Nee  sine  te  quteqnam  dlas  In  luminls  oras 
Exoritar,  neque  nt  letmn,  neqiie  amablle  quicqnam. 

Idem,  L  8S. 
t  Waller  says : 

All  that  we  know  of  those  above, 
Is,  t^t  they  live  and  that  they  love 
Oar  Saviour  says,  •'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  mSa 
for  of  such  is  the  klnffdom  of  heaven.** 

%  Aristotle  defined  law  to  be,  reason  without  pa«fon ;  sad 
despotism  or  arbitrary  power  to  be,  passion  without  reasoa. 
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Their,  since  so  few  do  what  they  ongfata. 

'TIS  great  t'  indulge  a  well-meant  fault ;  140 

For  why  should  he  who  made  addie«, . 

All  humble  ways,  without  succew ; 

And  met  with  nothing  m  return 

But  insolence,  affionts,  and  acorn. 

Not  strive  by  wit  to  counter-mine,  145 

And  bravely  carry  hia  design? 

He  who  was  us*d  so  unlike  a  soldier, 

Blown  up  with  philtexs  of  loye-powder  ; 

And  after  letting  blood,  and  purging, 

Condemn'd  to  voluntaiy  scourging ;  150 

Alarm'd  with  many  a  horrid  fright, 

And  daw'd  by  goblins  in  the  night ; 

Insulted  on,  revil'd  and  jeer'd, 

With  rude  invasion  of  his  beard ; 

And  when  your  sex  was  foully  scandal'd,  155 

As  foully  by  the  rabble  handled ; 

Attack'd  by  despicable  foes, 

And  drubb'd  with  mean  and  vulgar  blows; 

And,  after  all,  to  be  debarred 

So  much  as  standing  on  his  guard  ;  160 

When  boFses  bein?  spurr'd  and  prickM 

Have  leave  to  kick  for  being  kicked  ? 

Or  why  should  you,  whose  mother-wits* 
Are  furoish'd  with  all  perquisites ; 
That  with  your  breeding  teeth  begin,  165 

And  nursing  babies  that  lie  in  ; 
B*  allow'd  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  cully  sex,  and  we  use  none  ? 
We,  who  have  nothing  but  frail  vows 
Against  your  stratagems  t'  oppose ;  170 

Or  oatlis,  more  feeble  than  your  own. 
By  which  we  are  no  less  put  down?t 
You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  fly. 
And  kill  with  a  retreating  eye  ;| 
Retire  the  more,  the  more  we  press,  175 

*  VThy  should  yon,  who  were  sharp  and  witty  ilrom  year  in- 
foncy,  who  bred  wit  with  your  teeth,  &c. 

t  That  is,  by  which  oaths  of  yours  we  are  no  less  subdued 
than  by  your  stratagems. 

%       FIdentemque  fnga  Parthnm  verslsqne  sagittis. 

Virg.Ge<yg.iil.31 
The  Parthians  had  the  art  of  shooting  their  arrows  behind 
them,  and  making  their  flight  more  destructive  to  the  enenf 
than  thehr  attack.    Seneca  says : 

Terga  conversi  metnenda  ParthL 
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Te  drmw  as  into  ambmhes : 

At  pirates  all  fake  colonra  wear, 

T*  intnp  th'  unwary  mariner ; 

So  women,  to  anrpriM  ns,  spread 

The  boROw'd  flags  of  white  and  red ;  IM 

Dtsptay  'em  thicker  on  their  cheeks, 

Than  their  old  grand-mothers,  the  Plots ; 

And  raise  more  devils  with  their  looks, 

Than  oonjarerB*  less  subtle  books : 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues,  185 

In  iow'is,  and  curls,  and  periwigs,* 

With  greater  art  and  cunning  reared. 

Than  Philip  Nye's  thanksgiving  beaid  ;t 

Prepost'ronsly  t'  entice  and  gain 

Those  to  adore  'em  they  dizain ;  IM 

And  only  draw  'em  in  to  clog, 

With  idle  names,  a  catalogue.! 

A  lover  is,  the  more  he's  brave, 

T*  his  mistresi  but  the  more  a  slave  ;§ 

*       —  taata  est  qanvendl  eara  deoorlt 

Tot  premit  onilnibiit,  tot  adhoe  compBgibas  almm 

JEditkAt  caput    Andromachea  a  fronte  yidebis 

Post  miasr  est. Juvenal,  vl.  500 

If  we  niay  iadg*  by  figures  on  the  Imperial  coins,  even  the 
most  eipert  of  modem  hair-dressers  are  far  inferior  in  their  busi- 
ness to  the  SDcieots. 

t  Nye  first  enterad  at  Bmsen-noae  college,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Magdalen-hall.  He  took  his  degrees,  and  then 
went  to  Holland.  In  1640  he  returned  home  a  forioos  Presby- 
terian ;  aad  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  forward  the  cnvennnt.  He 
then  became  a  strennoas  pRmcher  on  the  side  of  the  Independ- 
ents :  was  pat  Into  Dr.  Featl/s  living  at  Acton,  and  went  there 
every  Banday  In  a  coach  with  four  horses.  He  opposed  Lilly 
the  astrolnger  with  great  violence,  and  for  this  service  was  re- 
warded with  the  office  of  holding  forth  apon  thanksgiving  days. 
Wherefore 

He  thought  upon  It,  and  resolv'd  to  pat 
Hiv  beard  into  as  wonderful  a  cat. 

Butler's  MS. 

This  preacher*s  beard  is  honored  with  an  entire  poem  in  Bai- 
ler's Genuine  Bemains,  published  byThyer,  vol.i.  p.  177.  When 
the  head  of  a  celebreted  court  chaplain  and  preacher  had  been 
dressed  in  a  saperior  style,  the  (Hseur  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture 
of  admlmtion  and  selr-applause,  **  I'll  be  hanged  if  any  person 
of  taste  can  attend  to  one  word  of  the  sermon  to-day." 

i  To  increase  the  list  of  their  discarded  saitors. 

%  The  poet  may  here  possibly  allode  to  some  well-known 
characters  of  his  time.  "The  Lady  Dysert  came  to  have  so 
**  much  power  over  the  Lord  Lauderdale,  that  it  lessened  him 
**  very  much  In  the  esteem  of  all  the  world ;  for  he  delivered 
"  himself  up  to  all  her  hnmors  and  passions."  Burnet's  History, 
vol.  I.  p.  844.  Anne  Clarges,  at  first  the  mistress,  and  aflerwarda 
the  wifo  of  General  Monk,  dake  of  Albemarle,  gained  the  most 
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And  whatsoever  she  commands,  195 

Becomes  a  favour  from  her  hands, 

Which  he*8  obUg'd  t'  obe^,  and  must, 

Whether  it  be  unjust  or  just. 

Then  when  he  is  compeil'd  by  her 

T'  adventures  he  wou*d  else  forbear,  SOO 

Who,  with  his  honour,  can  withstand, 

Since  force  ip  greater  than  command  7 

And  when  necessity's  obey'd, 

Nothmg  can  be  unjust  or  bad  :* 

.And  therefore,  when  the  mighty  pow'xs  SOS 

Of  leve,  our  great  ally,  and  yours, 

Join'd  forces  not  to  be  withstood 

By  frail  enamour'd  flesh  and  blood, 

AU  I  have  done,  unjust  or  ill. 

Was  m  obedience  to  your  will,  SiO 

And  all  the  blame  that  can  be  due 

Falls  to  your  cruelty,  and  you. 

Nor  are  those  scandals  I  confest. 

Against  my  will  and  interest. 

More  than  is  daily  done,  of  course,  215 

By  all  men,  when  they  're  mider  force : 

Whence  some,  upon  the  rack,  confess 

What  th'  hangman  and  their  prompteiB  please ; 

But  are  no  sooner  out  of  pain. 

Than  they  deny  it  all  again.  3S0 

But  when  the  devil  turns  confessor,t 

Truth  is  a  crime,  he  takes  no  pleasure 

To  hear  or  pardon,  like  the  founder 

Of  liars,  whom  they  all  claim  under  it 

And  therefore  when  I  told  him  none,  325 


UDdae  influence  over  that  intrepid  cooimaader.    Though  i 
afraid  of  Irallets,  he  was  often  terrilled  by  the  Auy  of  his  wife. 
*  Necewitas  nom  habet  legem,  is  a  Imown  proverb. 
Auyijf  ivdyta^i  ahiiv  ioxtfct  wXiov :  Enripidis  Helen&. 
Panator  neoenitati,  qnaoi  ne  dii  qoidem  snpeiant— Livy. 
t  Soppoee  weread: 

— — —  when  a  devil  turns  confessor. 
t  See  Bt  John,  ch.  viU.  v.  44.    Bntler  in  his  MS.  CionmiOB- 
place  book,  8a3r8: 

As  lyan,  with  long  use  of  telling  lyes, 

Fonet  at  length  if  they  are  trae  or  false, 

So  Uiose  that  plod  on  any  thing  too  long 

Know  nothing  whether  th'  are  in  the  right  or  Wrong, 

For  what  aie  all  your  demonstrations  else, 

But  to  the  higher  powers  of  sense  appeals ; 

Senses  that  th'  undervalue  and  contemn 

As  if  it  lay  below  their  wiu  and  thea& 
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I  think  it  was  the  wiser  done. 

Nor  am  I  without  precedent. 

The  first  that  on  th'  adventoie  went ; 

All  uMDkind  ever  did  of  eoone, 

And  daily  does  the  same,  or  wone.  tai 

For  what  lomanee  can  shew  a  lover. 

That  had  a  lady  to  recover, 

And  did  not  steer  a  nearer  comse, 

To  fall  aboard  in  his  amours? 

And  what  at  first  was  held  a  crime,  su 

Has  tuni'd  to  honorable  in  time. 

To  what  «  height  did  infant  Rome, 
By  tavishiiig  of  women,  comef?* 
When  man  upon  their  spouses  seiz*d. 
And  fireely  many'd  where  they  pleas'd,  SM 

They  ne'er  forswore  tliemselves,  nor  ly'd. 
Nor,  in  the  mind  they  were  in,  dy'd  ; 
Nor  took  the  pains  t'  address  and  sue, 
Nor  play'd  the  masquerade  to  woo : 
Disdain'd  to  stay  for  friends'  iDonsents,  S45 

Nor  juggled  about  settlements ; 
Did  need  no  licence,  nor  no  priest. 
Nor  friends,  nor  kindred,  to  assist ; 
Nor  lawyeiv,  to  join  land  and  money 
In  tlie  holy  state  of  matrimony,  850 

Before  they  settled  hands  and  hearts. 
Till  aluneny  or  death  departs  ;t 
Nor  wou'd  euduve  to  stay,  until 
Th*  had  got  the  very  bride's  good-will. 
But  took  a  wise  and  shorter  course  S55 

To  win  the  ladies— downright  force ; 
And  justly  made  'em  prisonen  then. 
As  they  have,  often  since,  us  men, 
With  acting  plays,  and  dancing  jigs,| 

*  Floras  says  that  RoitaQliis,  wanting  inhabitants  for  his  new 
city,  erected  an  asylum  or  sanetaary  for  robbers  in  a  nelghbor- 
ing  grove,  and  presently  he  had  people  in  abondanee.  Bat  this 
was  a  people  only  for  an  age,  a  colony  only  of  males,  tberefors 
tbey  had  still  to  sopply  themselves  with  wives,  and  not  obtain- 
ing them  from  their  neiglibors  on  a  civil  application,  they  took 
them  by  force. 

t  Thus  printed  ia  some  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  after- 
wards altered,  *'  'till  death  us  do  part,**  as  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mnr  note.  Suppose  we  here  read,  according  to  some  ecAtions, 
Till  aliroonr,  or  death  them  fart*. 

*  Simalads  quippe  Indls  eqnestribus,  virgiaes,  qua  ad  speeta- 
«^^ .  — J- « ..  ^       oAlbit* 


cnlam  venerant,  pneda  ftaere.    Pretending  to  ezJ 

shows  and  diversions,  they  drew  together  a  coneoorse  of  yoaas 

WOBMB,  and  seised  them  for  their  wives. 
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The  luckiest  of  al!  love's  intrigues ;  360 

And  wben  they  had  thera  at  their  pleasorei 

They  talk'd  of  love  and  fluttes  at  leisure ; 

For  after  matrimony's  over, 

He  that  holds  oat  hot  half  a  lover, 

Deserves,  for  eVry  minute,  more  srs 

Than  half  a  year  of  love  before ; 

For  which  the  dames,  in  eontemplation 

Of  that  best  way  of  application, 

Prov'd  nobler  wives  than  e'er  were  known, 

By  suit,  or  treaty,  to  be  Won  ;*  970 

And  such  as  all  posterity 

Con'd  never  equal,  lior  come  nigh. 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men, 
Not  men  for  them. — It  foUows,  then. 
That  men  have  right  to  every  one,  275 

And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own ; 
And  theiefore  men  have  pow'r  to  chnse, 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
Hence  'tis  apparent  that  what  course 
Soe'er  we  take  to  your  amouis,  S80 

Though  by  the  indirecteet  way, 
'Tis  not  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 
And  &at  you  ought  to  take  that  count 
As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse. 
And  gratefully  submit  to  those  S8S 

Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 
For  why  sbou'd  eVry  savage  beast 
Exceed  his  great  k>rd's  mterest  ?t 
Have  freer  pow'r  than  he,  in  grace, 
And  nature,  o'er  the  creature  has?  SOO 

Because  the  laws  he  since  has  made 
Have  cut  off  all  the  pow'r  be  had ; 
Retrench'd  the  absolute  dominion 
That  nature  gave  him  over  women ; 
When  all  his  pow'r  will  not  extend  SOS 

One  law  of  nature  to  suspend ; 


*  When  tlie  Sabines  came  with  a  large  army  to  demand  tbeli 
daughters,  and  the  two  nations  were  preparing  to  decide  the 
matter  by  fight,  scvientibus  intervenere  raptc,  laceris  coroi^^ 
the  women  who  had  been  carried  Rway  ran  between  the  armlet 
with  expressions  of  grief,  and  effected  a  reconciliation, 
t  That  is,  man,  sometimes  called  lord  of  the  world : 
Man  of  all  creatures  the  most  fierce  and  wltd 
That  ever  God  made  or  the  devil  spoil*d : 
The  most  coaiageoos  of  men,  by  want, 
As  well  as  honor,  are  made  valiant         Butter's  MS. 
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And  bat  to  ofifer  to  lepeal 

The  smaUait  dame,  is  to  repel. 

Thio,  if  men  ri^tly  undontood 

Their  privilege,  they  would  make  good,  900 

And  not,  like  eota,  pennit  their  whreo 

T*  encioach  on  their  prerogatiTes, 

For  whioh  am  they  deaenre  to  be 

Kept*  aa  they  ar),  in  atftvery: 

And  thia  aome  preciona  gifted  teachen,*  305 

Unrev'ieBtiy  aepated  leachexa. 

And  diaobey'd  hi  making  lore. 

Have  v<md  to  all  the  worid  to  prove. 

And  make  ye  suffer  as  yon  ought. 

For  that  uncharitable  fault :  919 

But  I  forget  myaelf,  and  rove 

Beyond  th'  instructions  of  my  love. 

Forgive  me.  Fair,  and  only  blame 
Th'  extravagancy  of  my  flame. 
Since  His  too  much,  at  once  to  show  31S 

Excess  of  love  and  temper  too  ; 
All  I  have  said  that's  bad  and  true. 
Was  never  meant  to  aim  at  you, 
Who  have  so  sovereign  a  cootroul 
O'er  that  poor  slave  of  yours,  my  soul,  3M 

That,  rather  than  to  forfeit  you. 
Has  ventnr'd  loss  of  heav'uloo ; 
Both  with  an  equal'pow'r  possest, 
To  render  all  that  serve  yon  blest ; 
But  none  like  him,  who's  destin'd  either  3S5 

To  have  or  lose  you  both  together ; 
And  if  you'll  but  this  fault  releaae. 
For  so  it  must  be,  since  you  pteaae, 
I'll  pay  down  all  that  vow,  and  more. 
Which  yon  commanded,  and  I  swore,  330 

And  expiate,  upon  my  skin, 
Th'  arrears  in  full  of  all  my  sin : 
For  'tis  but  just  that  I  should  pay 
Th'  accruing  penance  for  delay, 
Which  shall  he  done,  until  it  move  335 

Your  equal  pity  and  your  love. 

The  Knight,  perusing  this  Epistle, 
Believ'd  he  'ad  brought  her  to  his  whistle ; 
And  read  it,  like  a  jocund  lover. 
With  great  applause,  t'  himself,  twice  over ;  348 

*  Mr.  CMe,  as  some  have  supposed,  bat,  according  to  others 
Dr.  Baifoss,  or  Hng h  Peters. 
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Subocrib'd  his  name,  but  at  a  fit 

And  humble  distance,  to  his  wit : 

And  dated  it  with  wondrous  art, 

Giv'n  firom  the  bottom  of  his  heart ; 

Then  seal'd  it  with  his  coat  of  love,  345 

A  smoking  faggot — and  above 

Upon  a  scroll — I  bum,  and  weep — 

And  near  it — For  her  ladyship. 

Of  all  her  sex  most  excellent. 

These  to  her  gentle  hands  present*  350 

Then  gaye  it  to  liis  faithful  sipifere. 

With  lessons  how  t'  observe,  and  eye  her. 

She  first  considered  which  was  better^ 
To  send  it  back,  or  bum  the  letter : 
But  guessing  that  it  might  import,  355 

Tho*  nothing  else,  at  least  her  sport, 
She  open'd  it,  and  read  it  out, 
With  many  a  smile  and  leering  flout : 
Resolv'd  to  answer  it  in  kmd. 
And  thus  performed  what  she  designed.  360 

*  It  was  fashiopable  before  Mr.  Butler's  lime  to  be  prolix  iit 
the  supencriptton  of  letters.  Common  forms  were. — ^To  my 
inach  honored  friend— To  the  most  excellent  lady— To  my  lov« 
ins  cnvsin— These  XHresent  with  care  and  speed,  tt» 


TUB 
LADY'S    ANSWER 

TO  THE 

KNIGHT. 

That  yon  *re  a  beast  and  tum*d  to  graas. 

Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was ; 

At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know. 

Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you,* 

When  both  your  sword  and  spurs  were  wou  S 

In  combat,  by  an  Amazon ; 

That  sword  that  did,  like  fate,  determine 

Th'  inevitable  death  of  vermin. 

And  never  dealt  its  furious  blows, 

But  cut  the  throats  of  pigs  and  cows,  19 

By  Trulla  was,  in  single  fight. 

Disarmed  and  wrested  from  its  Knight, 

Your  heels  degraded  of  your  spurs. 

And  in  the  stocks  close  prisoners : 

Where  still  they  M  lain,  in  base  restramt,  15 

If  I,  in  pity  of  your  complaint. 

Had  not,  on  honorable  conditions, 

Releast  'em  from  the  worse  of  prisons ; 

And  what  return  that  favour  met. 

You  cannot,  tho*  you  wou'd,  forget ;  90 

When  bemg  free,  you  strove  t'  erade. 

The  oaths  you  had  in  prison  made  ; 

Forswore  yourself,  and  first  deny'd  it. 

Bat  after  own'd,  and  justify'd  it : 

And  when  y*  had  falsely  broke  one  tow,  85 

Absolved  yourself,  by  breaking  two. 

For  while  you  sneakingly  submit. 

And  beg  for  pardon  at  our  feet  ;t 

*  A  replevlii  is  a  r«-deliyerance  of  the  thing  distrained,  to  n- 
■lain  with  the  first  possessor  on  security. 

t  The  widow,  to  keep  np  her  dignity,  and  importanee,  speaks 
vt  heneir  la  the  ploral  number 
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Di8C0iiTa{r>d  by  yotunguilty  fean, 

To  hope  for  quazter,  for  yonr  ears ;  30 

Aud  doubting  'twas  in  Tain  to  sue, 

You  claim  us  boldly  as  your  due. 

Declare  that  treachery  and  force, 

To  deal  with  us,  is  th'  only  course ; 

We  have  no  title  nor  pretence  35 

To  body,  soul,  or  conscience. 

But  ought  to  fall  to  that  man's  share 

That  claims  us  for  his  proper  ware : 

These  are  the  motives  which,  t'  induce, 

Or  fright  us  into  love,  you  uss ;  40 

A  pretty  new  way  of  gallanting, 

Between  soliciting  and  ranting  ; 

Like  sturdy  beggars,  that  i^treat 

For  charity  at  once,  and  threat. 

But  since  you  undertake  to  prove  45 

Your  own  propriety  in  love. 

As  if  we  were  but  lawful  prize 

In  war,  between  two  enemies. 

Or  forfeitures  which  ev'ry  lover. 

That  would  but  sue  for,  might  recover,  50 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand 

The  mystery  of  this  bold  demand. 

That  cannot  at  our  persons  aim, 

But  something  capable  of  claim.* 

'Tis  not  those  paltry  counterfeit,  55 

French  stones,  which  in  our  eyes  you  set. 
But  our  right  diamonds,  that  inspire- 
And  set  your  am'rous  hearts  on  fire ; 
Nor  can  those  false  St  Martin's  beadst 
Which  on  our  lips  you  lay  for  reds,  80 

And  make  us  wear  like  Indian  dames,! 
Add  fuel  to  your  scorching  flames. 
But  those  two  rubies  of  the  rock 
Which  in  our  cabinets  we  lock. 
'Tis  not  those  orient  pearls,  our  teeth,§  05 


*  Their  property. 

t  That  is,  ariifieial  Jewels.  How  they  came  to  be  ealled  Saint 
Martin's  beads  I  know  not ;  unless  from  St.  M arttno  near  mount 
Vesuvius,  where  the  ejected  lava  is  cpllected  and  applied  to  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Montagne  Bacon  says,  that  at  Rochelle,  not  far 
from  St.  Martin's,  there  Is  a  sort  of  red  stones  called  SL  Martin** 
beads. 

t  Female  savafies  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  wear  emanents 
of  Ash  bone,  or  glass  when  they  can  get  it,  on  their  lips  aiU 


$  la  the  History  of  Don  Fenlse,  a  romance  translated  fimn  tt* 
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That  you  are  so  transported  with. 

Bat  tboae  we  wear  about  oar  necks, 

Produce  those  amorous  eflfects. 

Nor  m  *t  those  threads  of  gold,  our  hair, 

The  periwigs  you  make  as  wear ;  70 

Bat  those  bright  gnnieas  m  our  chests, 

That  light  the  wildfire  in  your  breasts. 

These  love-tricks  I've  been  vers'd  in  so, 

That  all  their  sly  intrigues  I  know. 

And  can  unriddle,  by  their  tones,  7S 

Their  mystic  cabals,  and  jargones ; 

Can  tell  what  passions,  by  their  sounds. 

Pine  for  the  beauties  of  my  grounds ; 

What  raptures  fond  and  amorous, 

O'  th'  charms  and  graces  of  my  house  ;  80 

What  extasy  and  scorching  flame, 

Bams  for  my  money  in  my  name ; 

What  from  th'  unnatural  desire. 

To  beasts  and  cattle,  takes  its  fire  ;     , 

What  tender  sigh,  and  trickling  tear,  85 

Longs  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 

And  languishmg  transports  are  fond 

Of  statute,  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond.* 

These  are  th'  attracts  which  most  men  fall 
Enamour'd,  at  first  sight,  withal :  90 

To  these  th'  address  with  serenades. 
And  court  with  balls  and  masquerades ; 
And  yet,  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
YeVe  suffered  for  their  loves  in  vain, 
I  fear  they'll  prove  so  nice  and  coy,  95 

To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy ; 


Spanish  of  Francisco  de  las  Governs,  and  printed  1656,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Grey,  p.  960,  is  the  following  passage:  **My  covctons- 
"  ness  exceeding  my  love,  counselled  me  that  it  was  better  to 
"  have  gold  money  than  in  threads  of  hair ;  and  to  possess  pearls 
**  that  resemble  teeth,  than  teeth  that  were  like  pearls.** 
In  praising  Chloris,  moons,  and  stars,  and  skies, 
Are  quickly  made  to  match  her  face  and  eyes ; 
And  gold  and  rubies,  with  as  little  care, 
To  fit  the  colour  of  her  lips  and  hair: 
And  mixing  suns,  and  flowers,  and  pearl,  and  stones, 
Make  them  serve  all  complections  at  once : 
With  these  fine  fancies  at  hap-hazard  writ, 
I  could  make  verses  without  art  or  wit. 

Butler*s  Remains,  v.  L  p.  88. 
•  Statute  is  a  short  writtng  called  Statute  Muchant,or  Statate 
Staple,  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  &c.,  made  according  to  the 
fxm  expressly  provided  in  certain  statutes,  5th  Hen.  Iv.  e.  19^ 
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That  all  your  oaths  and  labour  lost, 

They'll  ne'er  turn  ladies  of  the  post* 

This  is  not  meant  to  disapprove 

Your  jadgment,  in  your  choice  of  love,  IM 

Which  is  so  wise,  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  stndy  't  as  an  art ; 

For  love  shou'd,  like  a  deodand, 

StiU  fall  to  th'  owner  of  the  land  ;t 

And  where  there's  substance  for  its  Round,  IM 

Cannot  but  be  more  firm  and  sound,; 

Than  that  which  has  the  slighter  basis 

Of  airy  virtue,  wit,  and  graces ; 

Which  is  of  such  thin  subtlety, 

It  steals  and  creeps  in  at  the  eye,  110 

And,  as  it  can't  endure  to  stay, 

Steals  out  again,  as  nice  a  way.§ 

But  love,  that  its  extraction  owns 
From  solid  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Must,  like  its  shining  parents,  prove  |15 

As  solid,  and  as  glorious  love. 
Hence  'tis  yon  have  no  way  t'  express 
Our  charms  and  graces  but  by  these ; 
For  what  are  lips,  and  eyes,  and  teeth,|| 
Which  beauty  invades  and  conquers  with,  120 

But  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds, 
With  which,  a  philter  love  commands  7T 

This  is  the  way  all  parents  prove, 
In  managing  their  children's  love ; 

*  That  Is,  will  never  swear  for  yon,  w  vow  to  take  yon  for  a 


t  Any  moving  thing  which  occasions  the  death  of  a  man  Is 
forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.    It  was  originally  Intended 
that  he  shonld  dispose  of  it  in  acts  cC  charity ;  hence  the  name 
deodand.    Or  it  Is  a  thing  given,  or  rather  forfeited  to  God,  for  the 
pacification  of  his  wrath,  in  case  of  misadventwt.  whereby  any 
Christian  man  cometh  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  &nlt  of  any 
reasonable  creature.    Lewis  XIV.  and  others  born  of  mothers 
that  had  long  been  barren,  were  called  AdeodatL 
}      Optima  sed  qoare  Cesennia  teste  marito  1 
Bis  quingenta  dedit,  tantl  vocat  ille  pudicam ; 
Nee  Veneris  pharetris  macer  est ;  ant  lampade  fervet : 
Inde  ikces  ardent,  veninnt  a  dote  saglttc. 

Juvenal,  vi.  135. 
^  Farquhar  has  this  thought  In  his  dialogue  between  Aretaei 
and  Cheiry.    Bee  the  Beaux  Stratagem. 

II  Hvt  6tM^ti»Tal  ran  ; 

'Otpu  ;  ^Xiapla. ^Menand.  Fngm. 

IT  Bappose  we  read,  as  in  some  editions, 

With  whiek  at  philters  love  commands. 
21 
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Tliat  force  'em  t'  intermnry  and  wed,  ISS 

Ai  if  th'  were  burying  of  the  dead ; 
Cast  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grave, 
To  join  in  wedlock  all  they  have, 
And,  when  the  aetUement  'a  in  force. 
Take  all  the  reat  for  better  or  worse ;  ISO 

For  money  has  a  pow'r  above 
The  stars,  and  fate,  to  manage  love,* 
Whose  arrows,  learned  poets  hold. 
That  never  miss,  are  tipp'd  with  goldt 
And  tho'  some  say,  the  parents'  claims  •   135 

To  make  love  in  their  children's  namfls,t 
Who,  many  times,  at  once  provide 
The  nurse,  the  husband,  and  the  bride. 
Feel  darts  and  charms,  attracts  and  flames. 
And  woo,  and  contract,  in  tlieir  names,  140 

And  as  they  christen,  use  to  marry  'em ; 
And,  like  their  gossips,  answer  for  'em ; 
Is  not  to  give  in  matrimony. 
Bat  sell  and  prostitute  for  money. 
'Tis  better  than  their  own  betrothing,  145 

Who  often  do  't  for  worse  than  nothing ; 
And  when  they  're  at  their  own  dispose. 
With  greater  disadvantage  choose. 
.  All  this  is  right ;  but,  ^<^'  ^^e  course 
You  take  to  do  't,  by  fraud  or  force,  150 

'Tis  so  ridiculous,  as  soon 
As  told,  'tis  never  to  be  done,^ 


*       Et  genni  at  fonnam  regtna  Pecnnla  doimt, 

Ae  bene  munmanim  decorat  Baadela  Vemuque. 

Hor.  Eplst.  lib.  L  vL  37. 

*EyA  2'  twlXafiov  xpiivlyiovi  svai  Btobf 

T*  ipyiipiov  ^fiiv  Kal  ri  yfinalov  /t<y»v. 

Menaod.  Frag 

t  In  Ovtd*s  Bletamorphoses,  1.  468,  Cupid  employs  two  ar- 
rows, one  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  lead :  the  former  eanslng 
love,  the  latter  avt  rsion. 

Eqne  sagittifera  prompsit  duo  tela  pharetra 
Diversomm  operum :  fngat  hoc,  facit  itlud  aniorem. 
Qood  facit  auratum  est,  et  cnsplde  fulget  acuta: 
Quod  fngat  obtnsnra  est,  et  habet  sub  arundlne  plnmbuin. 

X  Though  It  Is  thus  printed  in  all  the  copies  I  have  seen,  ysl 
eUim  and  iumm  should  seem  a  better  reading,  to  avoid  false  oon- 
eonl '.  for  claim  is  the  nominative  case  to  Am  verse  143. 

f  ieleeF.LciLl.070: 

Shall  dictum  factum  both  be  brooffht 
To  condign  punishment. 
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No  more  than  Betten  can  betray,* 

That  tell  what  tricks  they  are  to  play. 

Marriage,  at  beet»  h  bat  a  tow,  1S$ 

Which  all  men  either  break  or  bow; 

Then  what  will  those  forbear  to  do. 

Who  perjure  when  they  do  bat  woo  ? 

Sach  aa  beforehand  swear  and  lie. 

For  earnest  to  their  treachery,  IM 

And  rather  than  a  crime  confess, 

With  greater  strive  to  make  it  less: 

Like  thieves,  who,  after  sentence  past, 

Maintain  their  inn*cence  to  the  last ; 

And  when  their  crimes  were  made  appear,  165 

As  plain  as  witnesses  can  swear, 

Yet  when  the  wretches  come  to  die. 

Will  take  upon  their  death  a  lie. 

Nor  are  the  virtues  you  confessed 

T'  your  ghostly  father,  as  you  guess'd,  170 

So  slight  as  to  be  justify'd. 

By  being  as  shamefully  deny*d  ; 

As  if  you  thought  your  word  would  pass, 

Point-blank  on  both  sides  of  a  case ; 

Or  credit  were  not  to  be  lost  175 

B'  a  brave  knight-errant  of  the  post, 

That  eats  perfidiously  his  word. 

And  swears  his  ears  thro*  a  two-inch  board  .-t 

Can  own  the  same  thing,  and  disown. 

And  perjure  booty  pro  uid  con ;  180 

Can  make  the  Grospel  serve  his  turn. 

And  help  bun  out  to  be  forsworn ; 

When  'tis  laid  hands  upon,  and  kist. 

To  be  betray'd  and  sold,  like  Christ 

These  are  the  virtues  in  whose  name  185 

A  right  to  all  the  worid  you  claim. 

And  boldly  challenge  a  d<miinion. 

In  grace  and  nature,  o'er  all  women ; 

Of  whom  no  less  will  satisfy. 

Than  all  the  sex,  your  tyranny :  190 

*  Setter,  a  term  fireqaent  in  the  comedies  of  the  last  oentnry : 
sometimes  It  seems  to  be  a  ptrnp,  sometimes  a  spy,  bnt  most 
asually  an  attendant  on  a  etaeating  gamester,  who  introdoces 
unpractised  youths  to  bo  pUkm^  by  him ;  what  a  setting  dog  Is 
to  a  spOTtsman. 

t  That  Is,  endeavors  to  shield  himself  flrom  the  punishment 
dve  to  perjury,  the  loss  of  his  ears,  by  a  desperate  perseverance 
In  false  swearing.  A  person  Is  said  to  swear  through  a  two> 
inch  board,  when  he  makes  oath  of  any  thing  whieh  was  con 
coaled  from  him  by  a  thick  door  or  partitioo. 
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Altho*  yoaHl  find  it  a  hmd  proFinoe, 

With  all  your  crafty  fraads  and  covins,* 

To  govern  rach  a  num'rous  crew, 

Who,  one  by  one,  now  govern  you ; 

For  if  you  all  were  Solomons,  191 

And  wise  and  great  as  he  waB  once, 

You'll  find  they're  aUe  to  subdue. 

As  they  did  him,  and  baffle  you. 

And  if  you  are  impo^d  upon, 

Tis  by  your  own  temptation  done :  9M 

That  with  your  ignorance  invite, 

And  teach  us  how  to  use  the  slight 

For  when  we  find  y*re  still  more  taken 

With  false  attracts  of  our  own  making, 

Swear  that's  a  rose,  and  thaf  s  a  stone,  SOS 

Like  sots,  to  us  that  laid  it  on. 

And  what  we  did  but  slightly  prime, 

•Most  ignorantly  daub  in  rhyme ; 

You  force  us,  in  our  own  defences. 

To  copy  beams  and  influences ;  £0 

To  lay  perfections  on  the  graces, 

And  draw  attracts  upon  our  faces ; 

And,  in  compliance  to  your  wit. 

Your  own  false  jewels  counterfeit : 

For,  by  the  practice  of  those  arts,  S15 

We  gain  a  greator  share  of  hearts ; 

And  those  deserve  in  reason  most. 

That  greatest  pains  and  study  cost ; 

For  great  perfections  are,  like  heaVn, 

Too  rich  a  present  to  be  civ'n :  990 

Nor  are  those  master-struLes  of  beauty 

To  be  perform'd  without  hard  duty. 

Which,  when  they're  nobly  done,  and  well. 

The  simple  natural  excel 

How  fair  and  sweet  the  planted  rose,t  935 


*  Ck)Tln  Is  \  term  of  law,  signifying  a  deceitAil  compact  be> 
tween  two  or  moret  to  deceive  or  prejadlce  others. 

t  This  and  the  following  lines  are  beaatifui.  Mr.  Bacoa  sap- 
poses  that  the  poet  allndes  to  Milton)  when  he  says : 

Thongh  paradise  were  e'er  so  fUr, 
It  was  not  kept  so  without  care. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  passage  may  be  found  In  Horace,  UL 
iv.  0. 4 : 

Doctrlna  sed  vim  promovet  Insitam  ^ 

Rectique  cultus  pec  ora  roborant. 
And  the  sweetness  of  the  verse  in  Gatuil.  Carm.  NQpltaL 
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Beyond  the  wild  in  hedge*  growi ! 
For,  withoat  art,  the  noblest  seeds 
Of  flowers  degenerate  into  weeds : 
How  dall  and  rugged,  ere  'tis  ground, 
And  polish'd,  looks  a  diamond  ?  83t 

Though  paradise  were  e'er  so  fair, 
It  was  not  kept  so  without  care. 
The  whole  world,  without  art  and  dress, 
Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness ; 
And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd,  S35 

For  all  that  nature  has  conferred : 
This  does  but  rough-hew  and  design, 
Lea  res  art  to  polish  and  refina 
Though  women  first  were  made  for  men, 
Yet  men  were  made  for  them  agen :  S40 

For  when,  out-witted  by  his  wife, 
Man  first  tum'd  tenant  hut  for  life,* 
-If  woman  had  not  interven'd. 
How  soon  had  mankind  had  an  end ! 
And  that  it  is  in  being  yet,  945 

To  us  alone  you  are  in  debt 
Then  where's  your  liberty  of  choice. 
And  our  unnatural  no-voice  ? 
Since  all  the  privilege  you  boast, 
And  falsely  usurped,  or  vainly  lost,  ,       S5Q 

Is  now<>ur  right,  to  whose  creation 
You  owe  your  happy  restoration. 
And  if  we  had  not  weighty  cause 
To  not  appear  in  making  laws, 
We  cou'd,  in  spite  of  all  your  tricks,  S55 

And  shallow  formal  politics, 
Force  you  our  managements  t'  obey. 
As  we  to  yours,  in  shew,  give  way. 
Hence  'tis,  that  while  you  vainly  strire 
T'  advance  your  high  prerogative,  860 

You  basely,  after  all  your  braves, 
Submit  and  own  yourselves  our  slaves ; 
And  'cause  we  do  not  make  it  known, 
Nor  publicly  our  int'rests  own. 
Like  sots,  suppose  we  have  no  shares  86S 

In  ordering  you,  and  your  affaus, 


Ut  flo8  in  septis  nascitarhortis, 

Ignotus  pecori,  nallo  contiuas  aratro, 

Quem  nittlcent  aore,  finnat  sol,  edocat  Imber. 

*  1.  e.  When  man  became  subject  to  death  by  eathig  the  ftt> 
Udden  firolt  at  the  persoasion  of  the  woman. 
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When  all  yoar  empire,  and  command, 

You  have  from  as,  at  second  hand  ; 

As  if  a  pilot,  that  appears 

To  sit  still  only,  while  he  steers,  $0% 

And  does  not  make  a  noise  and  stir, 

Like  ev'ry  common  mariner, 

Knew  nothing  of  the  chart,  nor  star, 

And  did  not  guide  the  man  of  war ; 

Nor  we,  because  we  dont  appear  S7S 

In  councils,  do  not  govern  there : 

While,  like  the  mighty  Prester  John, 

Whose  person  none  dares  look  upon,* 

But  is  preserved  in  close  disguise, 

From  b'ing  made  cheap  to  vulgar  eyes,  980 

W'  enjoy  as  large  a  pow'r  unseen, 

To  govem  him,  as  he  does  men : 

And,  m  the  right  of  our  Pope  Joan, 

Make  emperors  at  our  feet  fall  down  ; 

Or  Joan  de  Pucelle's  braver  name,  985 

Our  right  to  arms  and  conduct  claim  ; 

Who,  tho*  a  spinster,  yet  was  able 

To  serve  France  for  a  grand  constable. 

We  make  and  ezecnte  all  laws. 

Can  judge  the  judges,  and  the  cause  :  S90 

Presciibe  all  rules  of  right  or  wrong, 

To  th*  long  robe,  and  the  longer  tongrue, 

'Gaiinst  which  the  world  has  no  defence. 

But  our  more  pow'rfnl  eloquence. 

We  manage  things  of  greatest  weight  S95 

In  all  the  worid*s  afiairs  of  state ; 

Are  ministers  of  war  and  peace, 

That  sway  all  nations  how  we  please.  ■ 

We  rule  all  churches,  and  their  flocks. 

Heretical  and  orthodox,  300 


*  The  name  or  title  of  Prester  John,  has  been  given  by  travel- 
lers to  the  king  of  Tendnc  in  Asia,  who,  like  the  Abyssine,  or 
Ethiopian  emperors,  preserved  great  state,  and  did  not  con- 
descend to  be  seen  by  his  subjects  aliove  twice  or  three  times  a 
year.  Mandeville,  who  pretends  to  have  travelled  over  Prester 
John^s  coantry,  and  is  very  prolix  on  the  subject,  makes  him 
sovereign  of  an  archipelago  of  isles  in  India  beyond  Bactrla,  and 
says  that,  *'  A  fonner emperor  travelled  into  ^ypt,  where  being 
**  present  at  divine  service,  he  asked  who  those  persons  were 
*'that  stood  before  the  bishop?  And  being  told  they  should  be 
•*  priests,  he  said,  he  would  no  more  be  called  king,  nor  emperor. 
••  bat  priest ;  and  would  have  the  name  of  him  that  came  first 
■^oat  of  the  priesto,  and  was  called  John,  and  so  have  all  the 
*'erapftzors  since  been  called  Prester  John."— Cap.  99. 
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And  ai»  the  beavBDly  Tehicles 

O*  th'  spirit!  in  all  conventicles  :* 

By  ns  is  all  dbmmeice  and  trade 

ImpEoy'd,  and  managed*  and  decay'd : 

For  nothing  can  go  ^  so  well,  Ml 

Nor  bean  that  price,  as  what  we  sell. 

We  rule  in  ev'ry  public  meeting, 

And  make  men  do  what  we  judge  fitting  ;t 

Are  magistrates  in  all  gnat  towns, 

Where  men  do  nothing  but  wear  gowns.  3i% 

We  make  the  man  of  war  strike  sail, 

And  to  our  braver  conduct  veil, 

And,  when  he  'as  chas'd  his  enemies, 

Submit  to  us  upon  his  knees. 

Is  there  an  officer  of  state,  31S 

Untimely  rais'd,  or  magistrate. 

That's  haughty  and  imperious  7 

He*s  but  a  journeyman  to  us, 

That,  as  he  gives  us  cause  to  do't, 

Can  keep  him  in,  or  turn  him  out.  330 

We  are  your  guardians,  that  mcrease, 

Or  waste  your  fortunes  how  we  please  ; 

And,  as  you  humour  us,  can  deal 

In  all  your  matters,  ill  or  well. 

'Tis  we  that  can  dispose  alone,  3S9 

Whether  your  heirs  shall  be  your  own ; 

To  whose  integrity  yon  must. 

In  spite  of  all  your  caution,  trust ; 

And,  less  you  fly  beyond  the  seas. 

Can  fit  you  with  what  hein  we  please ;  390 

And  force  you  t'  own  them,  tho'  begotten 

By  French  valets,  or  Irish  footmen. 

Nor  can  the  rigorousest  course 

Prevail,  unless  to  make  us  worm ; 

Who  still,  the  harsher  we  are  ns'd,  335 

Are  further  off  from  \  'ing  reduo'd ; 

And  scorn  t'  abate,  for  any  ills, 

The  least  punctilio  of  our  vails. 

Force  does  but  whet  our  wits  t'  apply 

Arts,  bom  with  us,  for  remedy,  340 

Which  all  your  politics,  as  yet. 


*  As  good  vebteles  at  least  as  the  cloak-bag,  which  was  said 
to  have  conveyed  the  same  rrom  Rome  to  the  council  of  Trent. 

t  A  great  part  of  what  U  here  said  on  the  political  iafineiiee 
of  women,  was  aimed  at  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  or  perhaps  at 
the  wife  of  General  Monk. 
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Hare  ne'er  been  able  to  defeat: 

For,  when  ye  Ve  try'd  ail  aorta  of  waya. 

What  fools  do  we  make  of  yoa  in  plays  7 

While  all  the  favoun  we  afiord,  Stf 

Are  bat  to^rt  yoa  with  the  sword, 

To  fiffht  oar  battles  in  oar  steads, 

And  have  your  brains  beat  oat  o'  your  heads ; 

Encoonter,  in  de^te  of  natare. 

And  fight,  at  once,  with  fire  and  water,  35t 

With  pirates,  rocks,  and  storms,  and  seas. 

Our  pride  and  vanity  t'  appease ; 

Kill  one  another,  and  cut  throats. 

For  oar  good  graces,  and  best  thoaghis ; 

To  do  your  exercise  for  honour,  3Sft 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  the  sooner; 

Oi  crack'd,  as  learnedly,  upon 

Things  that  are  never  to  be  known : 

And  still  appear  the  more  industrious. 

The  more  your  projects  are  prepost'roos,  360 

To  square  the  circle  of  the  arts. 

And  run  stark  mad  to  shew  your  parts ; 

Expound  the  oracle  of  laws. 

And  turn  them  which  way  we  see  cause  ;  - 

Be  our  solicitora,  and  agents,  36S 

And  stand  for  us  in  all  engagements. 

And  these  are  all  the  mighty  pow'rs 

Yoa  vainly  boast  to  cry  down  onrs ; 

And  what  in  real  value's  wanting, 

Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting:  370 

Because  yourselves  are  terrify'd. 

And  stoop  to  one  another's  pride : 

Believe  we  have  as  little  wit 

To  be  out-hector'd,  and  submit : 

By  your  example,  lose  that  right  375 

In  treaties,  which  we  gain'd  in  fight  :* 

And  terrify'd  into  an  awe. 

Pass  on  ourselves  a  saliqoe  law  ;t 

*  Englaod,  In  every  period  of  her  history,  has  been  thought 
Move  saccessAil  in  war  than  in  negotiation.  Gongreve,  reflectug 
upon  queen  Annexe  last  ministry,  in  his  Epistle  to  LonI  Cobban^ 
•ays: 

Be  (kr  that  guilt,  be  never  known  that  shame, 
That  Britain  should  retract  her  rlghtAd  claim, 
Or  stain  with  pen  the  triumphs  of  her  sword ! 

t  Tlie  sallque  law  debars  the  sueeetslon  of  females  to  some 
iaheritiuees.  Thus  kniffhts*  fees,  or  lands  holden  of  the  crown 
»y  knighu*  service,  are  in  some  parts,  as  the  learned  Selden  ob- 
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Or,  as  some  nations  use,  give  place. 
And  trackle  to  your  mighty  race : 
Let  men  usurp  th*  unjust  dominitn, 
As  if  they  were  the  better  women.* 
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serves,  feme  salice:  males  only  are  allowed  to  inherit  such 
lands,  because  the  females  cannot  perform  the  services  for 
which  they  are  granted.  See  Selden*s  notes  on  the  seventeenth 
song  of  Drayton*s  Polyolbion.  The  French  have  extended  this 
law  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  itself.  See  Shakspeare, 
Henry  V.,  Act  i.  scene  ii. 

*  The  Lady  concludes  with  great  spirit:  but  it  may  be  that 
the  influence  of  the  sex  has  not  been  much  overrated  by  her. 
Aristophanes  hath  two  entire  plays  to  demonstrate,  ironically, 
the  superiority  of  the  female  sex.    See  v.  538  of  the  Lysistrata. 

In  Butler's  Common-place  Book,  are  the  following  lines  under 
the  article  Mature  and  Art : 

The  most  divine  of  all  the  works  of  nature 
Was  not  to  make  the  model,  but  the  matter : 
A  man  may  build  without  design  and  rules, 
But  not  without  materials  and  tools : 
This  lady,  like  a  fish's  row,  had  room 
For  such  a  shoal  Of  infants  in  her  womb ' 
The  truest  glasses  naturally  misplace 
The  lineaments  and  features  of  her  face. 
The  right  and  left  still  counterehange, 
And  in  the  rooms  of  one  another  range ; 
Nature  denies  brute  animals  expression. 
Because  they  are  incapable  of  reason. 

Precious  stones  not  only  do  foretell 
The  dire  effects  of  poison,  but  repel 
When  no  one  person's  able  t'  understand 
The  vast  stupendous  uses  of  the  hand ; 
The  only  engine  helps  the  wit  of  man. 
To  bring  the  world  in  compass  of  a  span : 
From  raising  mighty  fabrics  on  the  seas. 
To  filing  chains  to  nt  the  necks  of  fleas. 
The  left  hand  is  but  deputy  to  the  right. 
That  for  a  joorneyman  is  wont  t'  employ  *t 
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